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NOTE  BY  TKANSLATOB. 


]ELITZSCH'S  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of 
his  exegetical  works,  was  published  eleven  years 
ago  (in  1857).  Though  it  has  now  been  long  out 
of  print,  the  author  has  been  hitherto  prevented  by  other 
engagements  from  putting  forth  a  second  edition,  in  which  he 
purposed  to  have  excluded  or  abridged  many  references  to 
the  writings  and  the  controversy  alluded  to  in  his  preface, — 
references  by  which,  with  their  consequent  digressions,  the 
course  of  the  exposition  is  often  seriously  encumbered.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  at  first  the  translator's  intention 
to  have  prepared  an  abridged  version  of  the  original  work, 
excluding  much  of  the  controversial  matter,  with  the  approba 
tion  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Delitzsch  himself. 
This  design  has  also  of  necessity  been  abandoned ;  but  some 
traces  of  it  remain  in  the  following  translation,  in  which  many 
sentences,  and  a  few  paragraphs,  have  been  transferred  from 
the  text  to  the  notes,  without  detriment,  it  is  hoped,  to  the 
original  work,  and  certainly  to  the  convenience  of  the  English 
reader. 

The  translator's  thanks  and  acknowledgments  are  specially 
due  to  Mr.  Sinclair  Manson,  who,  before  the  abandonment  of 
the  original  design  of  a  recasting  of  the  whole  work,  furnished 
him  with  a  rough  literal  version  of  a  large  part  of  the  Com 
mentary  as  it  stands.  Of  this  considerable  use  has  been  made 
in  parts  of  the  present  volume. 

The  translator  has  added  a  few  notes  and  elucidatory  sen 
tences,  where  such  seemed  necessary,  included  in  brackets  or 
signed  "  TK."  There  are  also,  in  the  early  part  of  the  volume, 
a  few  bracketed  paragraphs,  proceeding  from  Delitzsch's  own 
pen,  which,  according  to  the  plan  subsequently  pursued,  should 
have  been  thrown  into  the  Notes.  All  references  to  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus  are  of  course  made  by  the  translator,  as  that  im 
portant  MS.  had  not  been  discovered  till  after  the  publication  of 
the  original  work. 
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]HEN  so  much  has  been  done  recently,  and  so  well 
done,  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  I  feel  that  in  venturing  to  add  a  new 
commentary  to  those  already  in  existence,  I  am 
bound  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  aims  and  motives  of  the  pre 
sent  undertaking. 

There  is  then,  in  the  first  place,  one  department — the  theo 
logical — in  the  interpretation  of  this  epistle,  in  which  not  a  little 
still  remains  to  be  accomplished,  as  even  those  who  have  done 
the  most  in  this  line  themselves  (such  as  Bleek  and  Tholuck) 
would  hardly  be  disposed  to  question.  Nor  would,  I  think, 
even  Liinemann  wish  to  do  so,  since  his  own  performances  in 
this  respect  might  have  been  far  more  considerable,  had  he  not 
so  entirely  left  out  of  view  the  valuable  contributions  to  theo 
logical  exegesis  furnished  by  Prof.  v.  Hofmann  in  his  Schrift- 
beweis.1  I  have  also  thought  that  a  good  deal  more  might  still 
be  done  for  the  interpretation  of  our  epistle  in  other  aspects — 

1  \_Der  Sclirifibeweis,  ein  theologischer  Versuch.  The  first  section  of  the 
second  half  of  this  important  publication,  which  treats  of  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ,  and  is  more  particularly  referred  to  in  the  latter  part  of 
Prof.  Delitzsch's  Preface,  was  published  in  1853.  It  excited,  on  its 
appearance,  great  attention  in  German  theological  circles.  Dr.  Weber,  in 
his  book  on  "  The  Wrath  of  God"  (Vom  Zorne  Gottes),  published  at 
Erlangen  in  1862,  with  Prolegomena  by  Delitzsch,  enumerates  some  five- 
and- thirty  books  and  essays  to  which  this  "  Hofmannian  Controversy  con 
cerning  the  Atonement "  had  then  already  given  rise. — TR.] 
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grammatical,  critical,  and  archaeological — and  that  my  own 
previous  course  of  study  has  rendered  me  not  incapable  of 
attempting  something  in  each  of  these  departments  likewise, 
especially  as  since  1846  (in  which  year  I  delivered  at  Rostock 
my  first  course  of  lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews)  I 
have  several  times  had  to  go  thoroughly  over  the  same  ground 
again.  To  each  of  these  departments,  therefore,  I  have  con 
scientiously  endeavoured  to  give  a  like  attention.  (1.)  In 
questions  of  grammatical  for"m  and  syntax  I  have  consulted 
the  best  and  latest  works,  down  to  those  of  Mullach  and  Alex. 
Buttmann.  For  parallels  or  illustrations  in  classical  literature, 
and  yet  more  for  those  in  the  writings  of  Philo,  I  have  pre 
ferred  mainly  to  depend  on  the  sources  opened  by  my  own 
reading.  (2.)  All  questions  relating  to  textual  criticism  I  have 
carefully  examined,  so  far  as  my  apparatus  criticus — consisting, 
however,  almost  entirely  of  printed  works — enabled  me ;  and 
even  these  limited  researches  have  conducted  to  a  few  textual 
emendations.  (3.)  The  Talmudic  literature,  of  such  primary 
importance  in  an  archaBological  point  of  view,  I  have  every 
where  consulted  in  its  original  sources.  And,  finally,  in  regard 
to  those  numerous  questions  concerning  [rites,  or  documents, 
or  customs  of]  the  Old  Testament,  which  the  interpreter  of  this 
epistle  is  called  on  to  answer,  I  have  in  many  instances  been 
able  to  fall  back  on  slowly  won  results  of  previous  investiga 
tion.  I  may  therefore  humbly  trust  that  my  labours  with 
regard  to  this  epistle  were  neither  undertaken  by  me  without 
legitimate  vocation,  nor  are  now  brought  to  a  close  without 
some  measure  of  success. 

This  work  is  likewise  the  first  attempt  to  present,  in  a  com 
mentary  on  some  considerable  and  integral  portion  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  whole  mass  of  exegetical  materials  in  living 
flow  and  combination.  Herein  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to 
imitate  the  admirable  method  of  v.  Hofmann  (in  both  his 
biblico-theological  treatises),  and  that  already  so  happily 
attempted  by  Luthardt  (in  his  work  on  the  Gospel  of  St. 
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John), — a  method  which,  in  the  preface  to  my  Genesis,  I 
have  called  the  reproductive,  in  contradistinction  to  the  glos- 
satorial.  From  its  commencement  to  the  end  (where  the 
epistle  itself  closes  with  a  few  abrupt  parting  communications), 
this  commentary  will  be  found  to  move  on  without  break  or 
lacuna ;  my  endeavour  having  been  to  interweave  all  my  exe- 
getical,  critical,  and  theological  materials  into  one  compact  and 
continuous  whole.  . 

I  was  led  to  select  this  particular  book  for  the  subject  of 
such  a  commentary  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  not  by 
my  own  independent  choice  or  will.  The  second  part  of  Dr. 
v.  Hofmann's  Schriftbeweis  has  given  rise  to  an  energetic  con 
troversy  on  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement ;  and  many  witnesses 
have  already  risen  up  against  his  teaching,  as  opposed  not  only 
to  our  peculiar  Lutheran  Confession,  but  also  to  the  faith  and 
conscientious  convictions  of  the  whole  Christian  church.  To 
be  silent  and  inactive  for  my  own  part  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
controversy,  wherein  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  Christianity 
itself  was  touched,  neither  my  outward  circumstances  nor  my 
internal  sense  of  right  permitted  me.  And  how  could  I  other- 
wise'more  fitly  take  my  part  therein,  than  in  following  out  my 
immediate  vocation  as  a  professional  interpreter  of  holy  Scrip 
ture  ;  and  that  the  more  so,  as  appeal  was  being  made  on  either 
side,  in  a  way  eminently  befitting  evangelical  theologians,  to  the 
ultimate  decision  of  the  word  of  God  ?  My  course,  therefore, 
has  been  the  following :  First  I  sought  to  make  myself  com 
pletely  familiar  with  the  ritual  and  objects  of  Old  Testament 
sacrifice  ;  and  then  I  betook  myself  to  the  exposition  of  the 
epistle,  with  especial  regard  to  biblico-arch geological  investiga 
tions,  pursued  in  a  spirit  similar  to  that  of  Keil  and  Ebrard. 
And  it  is  my  conviction  now,  as  it  was  formerly,  that  my  dear 
friend  and  colleague  [von  Hof mannjs  views  on  these  essential 
points  are  not  less  opposed  to  the  clear  sense  of  the  apostolic 
word,  when  impartially  interpreted,  than  to  the  faith  and 
teaching  of  the  church,  and  that  the  latter  must  receive  quite 
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another  development,  if  such  doctrine  is  to  be  found  compatible 
with  it.  Would  that  my  labours  might  be  to  him  of  any  ser 
vice  in  the  reconsideration  and  reconstruction  of  the  second 
part  of  his  Schriftbeweis,  with  which  he  is  now  engaged,  or 
contribute  in  any  way  to  rendering  the  present  conflict  a  benefit 
to  the  church  by  a  final  victory  gained  for  truth,  to  the  com 
batants  themselves  by  its  peaceful  termination. 

In  saying  this  much  concerning  my  purposes  and  motives 
in  undertaking  the  following  Commentary,  I  would  only  justify 
the  attempt  on  my  part  to  grapple  with  such  a  theme.  Before 
any  voice  as  yet  can  reach  me,  whether  of  public  or  of  private 
criticism,  I  feel  with  deepest  inward  shame  myself  how  far  I 
fall  behind  my  own  ideal  of  what  such  a  Commentary  ought  to 
be.  How  far,  indeed,  does  every  human  exposition  fall  short 
of  the  fulness  of  the  unsearchable  word !  O  that  He,  whose 
word  it  is,  would,  with  His  own  Self-witness  in  the  heart  of 
every  reader,  supply  the  deficiencies,  or  with  His  own  voice 
drown  and  bring  to  silence  the  feeble  utterances,  of  my  inter 
pretation  ! 

F.  DELITZSCH. 

ERLANGEN,  oQtk  Sept.  1857. 
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prout  rationum  moinentis  parcius  aut  plenius  sunt  probatse. 

BACO  DE  VERULAMIS. 


VOL.  I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


i HE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS  has  not  its  like 
among  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  resem 
bling  in  this  uniqueness  of  position,  as  well  as  in 
tone  and  spirit,  the  great  prophetic  exhortation  of 
Isa.  xl.-lxvi.,  which  in  like  manner  stands  alone  among  the 
prophetic  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  tone  of  thought 
in  both  these  portions  of  Scripture  has  the  same  transcendental 
character;  each  has  a  threefold  division  of  its  contents;  the 
same  majestic  march  and  flight  of  language  characterizes  each, 
the  same  Easter-morning  breath  from  another  world,  and  the 
same  tantalizing  veil  suspended  before  the  eyes  of  the  vexed 
inquirer,  now  half  revealing  now  concealing  the  origin  and 
authorship  of  either  composition.  No  other  book  of  the  New 
Testament  is  distinguished  by  such  brilliant  eloquence  and 
euphonious  rhythm  as  our  epistle ;  and  this  rhetorical  form  is 
not  superinduced  on  the  subject,  but  is  its  true  expression,  as 
setting  forth  the  special  glories  of  the  new  covenant  and  of  a 
new  and  Christ-transfigured  world.  Old  and  New  Testaments 
are  set  the  one  over  against  the  other,  the  moonlight  of  the 
Old  Testament  paling  once  and  again  before  the  sunrise  of  the 
New,  and  the  heavenly  prospect  thus  illumined.  The  language 
is  more  oratorical  than  dialectic,  not  so  excited  and  lively  as  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  not  pressing  forward  with  such 
quick  triumphant  step  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  not  so 
unrestrained  and  superabundant  as  in  that  to  the  Ephesians, 
but  characterized  throughout  by  conscious  repose,  dignified 
solemnity,  and  majestic  quietude. 

We  seem  at  first  to  have  a  treatise  before  us,  but  the  special 
hortatory  references  interwoven  with  the  most  discursive  and 
dogmatic  portions  of  the  work  soon  show  us  that  it  is  really  a 
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kind  of  sermon  addressed  to  some  particular  and  well-known 
auditory ;  while  at  the  close  the  homiletic  form  (the  Paraclesis) 
changes  into  that  of  an  epistle  (ch.  xiii.  22).  The  epistle  has 
no  apostolic  name  attached  to  it,  while  it  produces  throughout 
the  impression  of  the  presence  of  the  original  arid  creative  force 
of  the  apostolic  spirit.  And  if  written  by  an  apostle,  who  could 
have  been  its  author  but  St.  Paul  ?  True,  till  towards  the  end 
it  does  not  make  the  impression  upon  us  of  being  of  his  author 
ship  ;  its  form  is  not  Pauline,  and  the  thoughts,  though  never 
un-Pauline,  yet  often  go  beyond  the  Pauline  type  of  doctrine 
as  made  known  to  us  in  the  other  epistles,  and  even  where  this 
is  not  the  case  they  seem  to  be  peculiarly  placed  and  applied ; 
but  towards  the  close,  when  the  epistle  takes  the  epistolary 
.  form,  we  seem  to  hear  St.  Paul  himself,  and  no  one  elss. 

The  same  veil  which  overlies  the  author  overlies  also  the 
recipients  of  this  epistle.  It  is  addressed  to  a  Jewish  Christian 
church,  or  churches,  of  peculiar  form  and  history ;  but  where 
are  such  to  be  sought?  Inquiries  have  been  made  after  these 
Hebrew  Christians  from  Palestine  upwards  towards  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  downwards  towards  Egypt,  but  without  results 
of  indubitable  certainty  or  full  satisfaction.  No  reliable  con 
clusion  has  yet  been  reached  respecting  either  readers  or  author 
of  the  epistle :  one  point  alone  stands  fixed — it  cannot  in  its 
present  form  be  an  immediate  production  of  St.  Paul.  And 
even  that  is  still  disputed  by  some  inquirers  of  reputation. 
May  we  not  say  that  this  epistle  resembles  in  these  respects  the 
great  Melchizedek  of  sacred  story,  of  which  its  central  portion 
treats  ?  Like  him  it  marches  forth  in  lonely  royal  and  sacer 
dotal  dignity,  and  like  him  is  ayeveaXoyrjTOs ;  we  know  not 
whence  it  corneth  nor  whither  it  goeth.1 

Eusebius  remarks  (H.  E.  iii.  37),  that  "  in  the  epistle  which 
Clement  addressed  in  the  name  of  the  Eoman  church  to  that 
of  the  Corinthians  he  adopts  many  thoughts  from  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  makes  even  some  verbal  citations  from  it, 
most  clearly  showing  that  it  cannot  be  a  composition  of  later 
date."  "  And  therefore,"  he  adds,  "  it  was  thought  reasonable 
that  it  should  be '  incorporated  with  the  other  writings  of  the 
apostle"  (St.  Paul).  The  Epistle  of  Clement  here  referred  to 

1  From  an  essay  of  mine  on  Author  and  Headers  of  the  Ep.  to  the 
Hebr.  luih.  Zeitschrift,  184.9,  2. 
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(see  1  Ep.  Clem.  Rom.  cc.  40,  41)  can  hardly  have  been 
written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  probably 
written  long  after,  perhaps  in  the  time  of  Domitian  (A.D. 
8  7-9  6) -1  The  use  it  makes  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
therefore,  could  only  prove,  what  we  should  not  doubt  (on 
other  grounds),  that  our  epistle  was  already  in  existence  when 
St.  Clement  wrote.  And,  moreover,  its  own  manifest  Pauline 
character  gives  us  better  proof  of  its  derivation  from  St.  Paul 
(in  a  wider  sense)  than  any  use  which  Clement  makes  of  it. 

That  Marcion  in  his  Apostolicon  excluded  from  the  canon 
both  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  this  to  the  Hebrews,  and  that 
Basilides,  too,  rejected  the  latter,2  are  facts  of  no  account ;  for 
these  heretics  gave  little  heed  to  external  testimony  in  favour 
of  writings  whose  contents  did  not  please  them.  But  not  much 
later  we  are  met  by  the  far  more  important  depreciatory  opinion 
of  the  Western  Church.  In  the  Fragmentum  de  Canone  Sacra- 
rum-  Scripturarum,  composed  probably  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  which  Muratori  gives  us  from  a  codex  of  the 
Ambrosian  Library,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  never  men 
tioned.  For  when  it  is  there  said,  Fertur  enim  ad  Laudecenses, 
alia  ad  Alexandrinos  Pauli  nomine  fictce  ad  hceresem  Marcionis, 
et  aliaplura*  quce  in  Catlwlicam  Ecclesiam  recipi  non  possunt : 
fel  enim  cum  melle  misceri  non  congruit, — the  epistle  to  the 
Alexandrians  referred  to  cannot  be  this  of  ours  to  the  Hebrews, 
for  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  that  it  is  anonymous,  and  so 
could  not  be  said  to  be  Pauli  nomine  ficta ;  not  to  mention,  that 
if  it  had  been  addressed  to  Alexandrian  Jewish  Christians,  the 
remembrance  of  that  fact  would  surely  have  been  preserved  in 
the  church  of  Alexandria  rather  than  in  that  of  Koine.4  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  therefore,  is  here  entirely  ignored.  Nor 

1  Hilgenfeld,  Apost.  Vdter,  pp.  83-85. 

2  Vid.  Hieronym. :  prooem.  in  Ep.  ad  Titum;  Opp.  (Yallarsi),  t.  vii. 

8  Jan  van  Gilse  (Disp.  de  Antiquissimo  II.  N.  Foed.  Catalogo  Amstel. 
1852,  4to)  interpunctuates  :  .  .  .  fictse  :  ad  (=  apud)  hseres.  Marcion.  et  alia 
plura.  .  . 

4  On  "Wieseler's  conjecture,  that  the  author  of  our  epistle  had  the 
temple  of  Onias  in  view,  see  my  essay  referred  to  above  (pp.  279-281). 
The  same  conjecture  was  made  by  Frankel  (Monatsclirift  fur  Gescliiclite  u. 
Wissensch.  des  Judenthums,  1856,  p.  390)  in  reference  to  "  the  Book  of  the 
Jubilees ;"  but  none  of  the  arguments  alleged  make  this  in  either  case 
probable.  See  Jost  (Gesch.  des  Judenth.  u.  seiner  Secten,  i.  pp.  116-120). 
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is  it  mentioned  in  those  writings  of  Novatian  which  have  corne 
down  to  us.  Cyprian  and  Victorinus  Petabionensis  know  only 
of  epistles  of  St.  Paul  ad  septem  ecclesias.  Hippolytus  (about 
A.D.  200)  directly  denied  its  composition  by  St.  Paul ;  and 
Ireriseus  (ob.  about  A.D.  202)  did  the  same  indirectly,  inasmuch 
as  he  makes  hardly  any  allusion  to  our  epistle.1  And  in 
Eusebius  (H.  E.  vi.  20)  we  read :  "  There  has  also  come  to  us 
a  dialogue  by  Caius,  a  very  eloquent  man,  delivered  at  Rome 
under  Zephyrinus,  against  Proclus,  a  partisan  of  the  Cata- 
phrygian  (Montanist)  sect,  in  which  he  reproaches  his  op 
ponents  with  their  rashness  and  effrontery  in  composing  new 
writings,  and  at  the  same  time  mentions  only  thirteen  epistles 
of  the  holy  apostle,  not  classing  that  to  the  Hebrews  with  the 
rest,  as  even  yet  some  of  the  Komans  do  not  allow  it  to  be  a 
work  of  the  apostle."  In  Jerome,  who  (de  viris  illustr.  c.  59) 
reproduces  this  testimony  in  Latin,2  the  concluding  words  read 
thus  :  sed  et  apud  Romanes  usque  hodie  quasi  Pauli  Ap.  *non 
habetur ;  and  the  date  is  thus  given  :  Sub  Zepliyrino  Romance 
urbis  episcopo,  id  est  sub  Antonino  Severi  filio  (i.e.  Caracalla, 
A.D.  211-217).  To  the  very  same  time  belongs  the  testimony 
of  Tertullian  (de  pudicitia,  c.  xx.,  according  to  Oehler's  text)  : 

1  In  Photius,  bibl  cod.  232  (p.  291,  ed.  Bekker),  among  excerpts  from 
a  work  of  the  tritheist  Stephanus  (surnamed  6  Tofiapo$)  we  read:  "  Hip 
polytus  and  Irenseus  say  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  not  by 
that  Paul ;  but  Clement  and  Eusebius,  and  a  great  choir  of  other  godly 
fathers,   reckon  it  among   the  other  epistles,  and  say  that  the  Clement 
spoken  of  translated  it  from  the  Hebrew."      The  word  ("  spoken  of") 
sipyifteitov  is  probably  a  thoughtless  addition  by  Photius  himself.     The  first 
Clement  here  meant  must  be  Clemens  Alex.,  the  second  Clem.  Romanus. 
As  to  Hippolytus,  Photius  himself  confirms  the  statement  by  reference  to 
a  passage  in  his  work  "  against  32  Heresies,"  BiU.  cod.  121  (p.  94,  ed. 
Bekker):   Asytt  .  .  .  on  q  Trpog  E/3/?.   lawi-oAf}  ovx,  sort  rov  'ATT.  UavKov. 
And  Irenseus  likewise,  if  he  had  held  the  epistle  to  be  equally  Pauline  with 
the  rest,  would  hardly  have  conformed  to  the  views  of  the  Western  Church 
in  scarcely  citing  it  at  all.     Except  the  verbo  virtutis  sux  of  c.  Hser.  ii. 
30,  9,  we  find  in  his  extant  writings  no  other  certain  allusion.     That  he 
mentioned  the  epistle  in  his  (now  lost)  /3;/3X/oz/  lic&hiZwv  Iia(p6puv,  we  know 
from  Eus.  H.  E.  v.  26,  but  even  then  by  no  means  as  a  Pauline  epistle. 
Only  in  the  second  Pfaffian  fragment  (Iren,  ed.  Stieren,  i.  p.  854)  is  a 
passage  quoted  from  ch.  xiii.  15,  and  apparently  as  an  exhortation  of  St. 
Paul's  ;  but  the  genuineness  of  this  fragment  is  disputed  on  good  grounds. 
(See  Honing,  Lehre  der  attest.  Kirche  vom  Opfer,  pp.  98-107.) 

2  Photius  had  not  seen  this  dialogue  of  Caius.     Bill  cod.  48. 
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Disciplina  igitur  Apostolorum  proprie  quidem  instruit  ac  deter- 
niinat  principaliter  sanctitatis  omnis  erga  templum  Dei  antistitem 
ad  ubique  de  ecclesia  eradicandum  omne  sacrilegium  pudicitice 
sine  ulla  restitutionis  mentione.  Volo  tamen  ex  redundantia 
alicujus  etiam  comitis  Apostolorum  testimonium  superducere, 
idoneum  confirmandi  de  proximo  jure  disciplinam  magistrorum. 
Extat  enim  et  Barnabce  titulus  ad  ffebrceos,  a  Deo  satis  auctorati 
viri,  ut  quern  Paulus  juxta  se  constituent  in  abstinentice  tenore 
[1  Cor.  ix.  6]  :  Aut  ego  solus  et  Barnabas  non  habemus  operandi 
potestatem  ?  Et  utique  receptior  apud  ecclesias  epistola  Barnabas 
illo  apocryplio  Pastore  mcechorum.  Monens  itaque  discipulos 
omissis  omnibus  initiis  ad  perfectionem  magis  tendere,  Impossibile 
est  enimj  inquit,  eos  qui  semel  inluminati  sunt.  .  .  .  Hoc  qui  ab 
apostolis  didicit  et  cum  apostolis  docuitj  nunquam  mceclw  et  for- 
nicatori  secundam  posnitentiam  promissam  ab  apostolis  norat. 
Towards  the  commencement  of  this  polemical  treatise  of  Ter 
tullian' s  it  is  said  :  Pontifex  scilicet  Maximus  quod  est  episcopus 
episcopo?*um,  edicit :  Ego  moschice  et  fornicationis  delicta  pceni- 
tentia  functis  dimitto.  This  bishop  of  bishops  is  Zephyrinus.1 
The  two  last  mentioned  testimonies,  therefore,  of  the  Western 
Church  regarding  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  anti-Mon- 
tanist  testimony  of  Cams,  and  the  Montanist  of  Tertullian, 
belong  to  one  and  the  same  time,  viz.  that  between  A.D.  200 
and  A.D.  218.  Observe,  however,  that  while  Caius  denies  the 
Pauline  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Tertullian 
only  does  not  venture  to  maintain  it.  Hence  it  is  clear  as  day 
that  the  epistle  was  not  traditionally  handed  down  as  Pauline 
in  the  Western  Church,  and  that  the  opponents  of  Montanism, 
in  rejecting  our  epistle,  appealed  to  a  tradition  which  was  quite 
independent  of  the  Montanistic  controversy. 

We  find  it  quite  otherwise  in  the  Oriental  Church.  The 
first  witness  we  meet  with  there  is  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(ob.  220),  who  in  his  Srpco/jLareL^  often,  and  without  hesitation, 
quotes  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  an  epistle  of  St.  Paul's. 
This  work  being  still  extant,  we  are  not  on  this  point  dependent 
on  the  reference  to  it  in  Eus.  H.  E.  vi.  13.  But  Clement  else 
where  expressed  himself  at  length  regarding  this  epistle  in  a 
passage,  the  preservation  of  which  we  owe  to  Eusebius,  who, 

1  Vid.  Gams,  Art.  Zephyrinus,  in  Wetzer  and  Welte's  (Rom.)  Cath 
Kirchenlexicon. 
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H.  E.  vi.  14,  gives  us  the  following  information  :  "  In  the 
Hypotyposes,  to  speak  briefly,  he  (Clemens  Alexandrinas)  has 
given  a  compressed  account  of  the  whole  testamentary  Scrip 
ture,  not  omitting  even  the  disputed  books ;  I  mean  the  Epistle 
of  Jude  and  the  other  catholic  epistles,  as  well  as  that  of 
Barnabas  and  the  so-called  Apocalypse  of  Peter.  As  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  says  that  it  is  indeed  Paul's,  but 
written  to  Hebrews  in  the  Hebrew  language ;  and  that  Luke 
having  translated  it  carefully,  published  it  for  the  Greeks. 
Whence  there  is  the  same  colouring  in  respect  to  language 
and  expression  in  this  epistle  as  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
But  for  a  good  reason  it  is  not  prefaced  by  the  expression, 
*  Paul  the  apostle/  '  For/  says  he,  '  addressing  his  epistle  to 
Hebrews  who  had  taken  a  prejudice  against  him  and  mistrusted 
him,  he  did  wisely  and  well  in  not  repelling  them  at  the  very 
outset  by  placing  his  name  at  the  beginning.'  To  this  he 
afterwards  adds  further :  i  Now  since,  as  the  blessed  pres 
byter'  [probably  Pantsenus1]  '  said,  our  Lord,  being  Himself 
the  Apostle  of  the  Almighty,  was  sent  to  the  Hebrews,  Paul 
out  of  modesty,  and  as  having  his  own  special  mission  to  the 
Gentiles,  does  not  here  write  himself  down  as  an  apostle  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  that  both  through  reverence  for  our  Lord,  and 
because,  being  already  a  preacher  and  apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
he  is  undertaking  a  superfluous  task  in  addressing  a  letter  to 
the  Hebrews.' " 

The  next  and  equally  important  testimony  is  that  of  Origen 
(ob.  254),  preserved  for  us  also  by  Eusebius  (H.E.  vi.  25)  among 
extracts  which  he  gives  from  some  of  his  works  concerning 
the  canon  of  Scripture  :  "  Further,  he  (Origen)  thus  expresses 
himself  concerning  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  his  Homilies 
upon  it :  '  The  character  of  the  diction  of  the  epistle  inscribed 
to  the  Hebrews  has  not  the  peculiar  roughness  (TO  IBuarixov) 
which  marks  the  style  of  the  apostle,  who  himself  acknowledged 
that  he  was  rude  in  speech  (ZStwrT;?),  i.e.  in  style,  but  this 
epistle  is  in  the  composition  of  words  more  purely  Greek ; 
and  every  one  able  to  distinguish  differences  of  style  would 
freely  acknowledge  it.  But  again,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
thoughts  of  the  epistle  are  wonderful,  and  not  inferior  to  the 

1  Pantsenus  taught  (ace.  to  Jerome,  de  vir.  illustr.  c.  26)  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperors  Septimius  Severus  (193-211)  and  Caracalla  (211-217). 
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acknowledged  writings  of  the  apostle,  this  also  every  one  who 
reads  the  apostolic  scriptures  with  due  attention  would  acknow- 
ledo-e  to  be  true.' 1  To  this  he  adds  further  on  :  *  If  I  were 

^ 

to  give  my  judgment,  I  should  say  that,  while  the  thoughts 
belong  to  the  apostle,  the  diction  and  composition  of  words 
belong  to  some  one  writing  after  him,  as  a  scribe  writing  out 
notes  of  what  has  been  said  by  the  teacher.  If,  then,  any 
church  holds  this  epistle  to  be  Paul's,  let  it  be  well  thought  of 
even  on  that  account.  For  not  without  good  reason  have  the 
ancients  handed  it  down  as  Paul's.  But  as  to  who  (actually)  2 
wrote  the  epistle,  God  (only)  knows  the  truth.  The  informa 
tion  which  has  reached  us  is,  that  by  some  it  is  said  that 
Clement  who  was  bishop  of  the  Eomans  wrote  the  epistle,  and 
by  some,  that  Luke  (was  the  writer)  who  wrote  the  Gospel 
and  the  Acts.'"  The  reader  will  observe  that,  according  to 
Origen's  statement,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  had  been 
handed  down  from  antiquity  as  Pauline :  ov  <yap  el/crj  ol 
ap^atoL  avSpes  &>?  TIav\ov  avrrjv  TrapaSeScorcacrf.  Tradition 
spoke  simply  of  St.  Paul  in  connection  with  it,  and  therefore 
Origen  will  not  have  that  church  blamed  which  should  regard 
it  as  directly  and  immediately  Pauline.  His  position  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  Clemens.  They  both  justify  the  witness 
of  tradition,  though  the  diction  and  anonymousness  of  the 
epistle  seem  to  contradict  it,  by  the  assumption  that  the 
apostle  wrote  through  the  medium  of  another.  Beside  the 
passage  preserved  by  Eusebius,  there  are  only  two  other  places 
in  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  Origen  takes  cursory  notice  of 
the  doubts  in  circulation  respecting  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
viz.  Ep.  ad  Africanum,  c.  9,  and  In  Matt.  XXIII.  27,  8.  Other 
wise  he  regularly  cites  it  as  Pauline.  Eusebius  takes  the  same 
view.  After  speaking  of  the  dependence  of  Clemens  Romanus' 

1  All  up  to  this  point  is  extract  from  Origenes.     Credner  is  mistaken 
in  attributing  the  sentences  <*AA'  tarty   .    .    .    and  KOU  TOVTO  ....  to 
Eusebius  (Einl.  p.  497). 

2  It  would  throw  everything  into  confusion  if  we  insisted  on  under 
standing  6  ypx-^/ctg  here  as  implying  full   original    authorship.      Origen 
plainly  attributes  a  certain  authorship  to  St.  Paul ;  6  ypot-^/ets  therefore 
must  denote  the  writer  to  whom  it  owes  its  present  form.     This  is  not 
widely  different  from  the  sense  in  which  o  ypx-^/xg  (TO  Evay/sh.  xui  rx.g 
IIo«|£/?)  is  used  of  St.  Luke  immediately  afterwards.     In  writing  both 
Gospel  and  Acts,  St.  Luke  "  worked  up"  materials  which  lay  before  him. 
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epistle  on  that  to  the  Hebrews,  he  proceeds  (H.  E.  iii.  37) : 
"  Paul  having  thus  held  written  intercourse  with  the  Hebrews 
in  the  ancestral  language,  some  say  that  Luke  the  evangelist, 
others  that  this  very  Clement,  translated  his  writing;  which 
latter  is  the  more  probable  from  the  resemblance  of  the  Epistle 
of  Clement  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  character  of 
their  phraseology,  and  the  kindred  tone  of  thought  in  both 
writings."  But,  nevertheless,  so  certain  does  Ensebius  feel  of 
the  apostolicity  of  the  epistle,  that  he  makes  no  special  mention 
of  it  when  (at  H.  E.  iii.  25)  recounting  the  o^oXoyovfJieva  and 
avTi\€<y6[jLeva  of  the  New  Testament,  but  only  of  "  the  epistles 
of  Paul"  in  general,  evidently  including  this  epistle  among 
them,  and  therefore  reckoning  it  among  the  opoKoyOv/jieva. 
The  supposition,  that  he  places  it  (at  H.  E.  iii.  13)  among  the 
avrCkeyofjievaf  rests  on  a  misinterpretation  of  his  words.  The 
view  he  takes  of  the  epistle  is  quite  the  Alexandrine,  or,  as 
we  may  call  it,  the  Oriental  one.  For  not  only  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  (ob.  A.D.  264-5)  and  the  bishops  who  succeeded 
him,  but  all  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the 
whole  East,  cite  passages  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
without  hesitation  as  words  of  St.  Paul.  Even  Arius  and 
the  older  Arians  thus  acknowledged  it.  If  i.  3  gave  them 
trouble,  they  could  cite  on  the  other  hand  the  T&>  iroirjcravrt, 
avrov  of  iii.  2  in  their  own  favour.  It  was  only  the  later 
Arians,  and  probably  not  all  of  these,  who,  to  evade  some  con 
troversial  difficulties,  declined  its  Pauline  authorship.2 

In  the  course  of  the  fourth  century  the  judgment  of  the 
West  became  gradually  more  favourable  to  the  Epistle  to  the 

1  As  Bleek,  Credner,  and  Liinemann  suppose. 

2  See  Epiphanius,  Hseres.  69,  H.  37,  and  Theodoret  in  the  beginning  of 
his  Preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle :  "It  is  no  wonder  that 
those  who  are  infected  with  the  Arian  malady  should  rage  against  the 
apostolic  writings,  separating  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  from  the  rest  and 
calling  it  spurious."     It  was  probably  only  the  later  Arians  who  did  this, 
and  not  all  of  them.     Such  (among  others)  are  chiefly  referred  to  in  the 
iambics    attributed   to  Amphilochius  (o&.  after  392)  and   addressed  ad 
Seleucum: 

Tivsg  5s  tyotfft  rrtv  vrpos  'JLfipxtov;  vodov 
Qvx,  sv  hiyovrss'  ywiffict  yxp  q  %»pi£' 

In  both  palimpsests  of  the  Bibl.  Airibrosiana,  containing  Ulfila's  version  of 
the  Pauline  Epistles,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  wanting. 
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Hebrews.  Several  ecclesiastical  writers  indeed,  as  Phgebadius  (ob. 
after  392),  Zeno  Veronensis  (dr.  360),  and  Optatus  (dr.  370), 
appear  still  to  have  refrained  from  using  it ;  others,  as  Hilarius 
Pictaviensis  (ob.  368),  Lucifer  Calaritanus  (ob.  371),  and  Victo- 
rinus  Afer  (contemporaneous  with  both),  make  use  of  it  rarely, 
yet  when  they  do  so,  cite  it  as  Pauline ;  while  St.  Ambrose  (ob. 
397)  appears  to  have  been  the  first,  and  indeed  the  only  one 
of  his  time,  who  places  it  in  every  respect  in  the  same  rank 
with  the  other  epistles  of  St.  Paul.  It  was  no  longer  entirely 
excluded  as  formerly  from  public  reading  in  the  church, 
though  it  was  to  be  still  a  long  time  before  it  came  to  equal 
honour  with  the  other  libri  ecclesiastid  in  general  estimation. 
The  abuse  made  by  Arians  and  Novatians  of  several  passages 
had  prejudiced  the  West  against  the  epistle,  and  that  still  more 
from  the  circumstance  that  no  ancient  Western  tradition  spoke 
in  its  favour.  But  these  prejudices  gradually  gave  way  as  a 
better  exegesis  showed  the  groundlessness  of  the  heretical  mis 
interpretations,  and  as  the  ever-increasing  intercourse  between 
the  churches  of  East  and  West,  which  the  Arian  controversies 
induced,  made  the  consensus  of  the  Oriental  churches  in  favour 
of  the  apostolic  authorship  better  known  to  their  Western 
brethren.  This  gradual  change  reflects  itself  in  the  following 
citation  from  c.  89  of  Philaster  or  Philastrius'  (ob.  dr.  390) 
Liber  de  Hceresibus  (Oehler,  Corporis  hwresiologici,  torn.  i. 
1856)  :  Sunt  alii  quoque  qui  Epistolam  Pauli  ad  Hebrceos  non 
adserunt  esse  ipsius,  sed  dicunt  aut  Barnabce  esse  apostoli  aut 
Clementis  de  urbe  Roma  episcopi,  alii  autem  Lucce  evangelists. 
Aiunt  epistolam  etiam  ad  Laodicenses  scriptam.1  Et  quia 
addiderunt  in  ea  (the  Laodicean  Epistle)  qucedam  non  bene 
sentientes,  inde  non  legitur  in  ecclesia,  et  si  legitur  a  quibusdam, 
non  tamen  in  ecdesia  legitur  populo,  nisi  trededm  epistolce  ipsius, 
et  ad  Hebrceos  interdum.  Et  in  ea  (the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews) 
quia  rhetorics  scripsit,  sermone  plausibili  inde  non  putant  esse 
ejusdem  apostoli ;  et  quia  et  factum  Christum  dicit  in  ea  (iii.  2) 
inde  non  legitur  ;  de  pcenitentia  autem  propter  Novatianos  czque. 
Cum  ergo  "factum"  dicit  Christum  corpore  non  divinitate  dicit 
"factum"  cum  doceat  ibidem  quod  divince  sit  et  paterno3  substan- 

1  So  with  Oehler  we  must  read  and  interpunctuate,  to  avoid  the  con 
fusions  which  some  have  made  between  what  Philastrius  here  says  of  the 
TWO  epistles — ad  Laodicenses  and  ad  Hebrxos. 
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tice  filius ;  (i.  3)  "  Qui  est  splendor  gloria?"  inquit,  "  et  imago 
substantial  ejus."  Pcenitudinem  etiam  non  excludit  docendo  sed 
diversum  gradum  dignitatis  ostendit  inter  hiinc  qui  integrum1 
custodivit  et  ilium  qui  peccavit.  Dignitatis  est  igitur  detrimen- 
tum  in  eo  qui  peccavit  non  damnum  salutis.  Nam  si  fortiter 
quis  pugnaverit  per  martyrium  recipiet  pristinam  dignitatem, 
aut  si  condigne  in  hoc  sceculo  vixerit  impetrat  quod  desiderat 
adipisci.  Nam  in  ipsa  epistola  rebaptizatores  excludit2  non 
baptisrnum  poenitentice  abnegat  conferendum,  quod  interdum  in 
multis  fructuosum  inveniatur  pcenitentibus,  quod  postea  fide,  vita 
bono  opere  et  in  hoc  so3culo  a  Domino  collandati  sunt  persever- 
antes  jam  in  rebus  bonis  et  operibus  fructuosis  quod  Dominus 
dixerat  per  prophetam  [Ezek.  xxxiii.  16]  :  "Non  ero  memor 
malorum  ejus  sed  bonorum  pothiSj  si  jam  in  bonis  permanserit 
operibus" 

St.  Jerome  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  change  of  feeling 
in  the  West  towards  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  by  making 
known  the  testimonies  borne  to  it  by  the  Oriental  churches 
and  Greek  ecclesiastical  literature.  The  two  chief  passages  in 
his  works  on  this  subject  are  found  in  the  de  viris  illustribus, 
c.  5  (t.  ii.  col.  838,  ed.  Vallarsi),  and  in  Ep.  129  ad  Dardanum 
(t.  i.  col.  971).  The  first  runs  thus  :  Epistola  autem  quce  fertur 
ad  Hebrceos  non  ejus  creditur  propter  styli  sermonisque  dissonan- 
tiam  (distantiam),  sed  vel  Barnabce,  juxta  Tertullianumj  vel 
Luces  evangelists  juxta  quosdam,  vel  Clementis  Romance  postea 
ecclesice  Episcopi  quern  aiunt  [ipsi  adjunctuni]  sententias  Pauli 
proprio  ordinasse  et  ornasse  sermone.3  Vel  certe  quia  Paulus 
scribebat  ad  Hebrceos  et  propter  invidiam  sui  apud  eos  nomi- 
nis,  titulum  in  principio  salutationis  amputaverit.  Scripserat 
ut  Hebrojus  \_Hebrceis]  Hebraice,  id  est  suo  eloquis  disertissime, 
ut  ea  quce  eloquenter  scripta  fuerant  in  Hebrceo,  eloquentius 
verterentur  in  Grcecam  et  hanc  causam  essey  quod  a  cceteris 
Pauli  epistolis  discrepare  videatur.  In  the  second  passage 

1  i.e.  id  quod  integrum  est,  probably  an  allusion  to  Ps.  xxxvii.  37,  where 
the  Vulgate  reading  is  custodi  innocentiam. 

2  See  our  note  on  rov;  «TT*|  qtuTiaQzyrcig,  Heb.  vi.  4,  which  was  com 
monly  interpreted  =  semel  laptizatos.     St.  Jerome's  way  of  escaping  the 
difficulty  is  different  (adv.  Jovinian,  1.  ii.  t.  ii.  col.  325). 

3  Euthalius  (dr.  460)  makes  the  distinction  :  u;  piv  rive;,  VKQ 
u;  Be  01 
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Jerome  says :  Illud  nostris  dicendwn  est,  hanc  epistolam  quce 
inscribitur  ad  Hebrceos  non  solum  ab  ecclesiis  Orientis  sed  ab 
omnibus  retro  ecclesiasticis  Greed  sermonis  scriptoribus  quasi 
Pauli  Apostoli  suspici  licet  plerique  earn  vel  Barnabce  vel  Cie- 
mentis  arbitrentur  et  nihil  interesse  cujus  sit  quum  ecclesiastici 
viri  sit  et  quotidie  ecclesiarum  lectionum  celebretur.  Quod  si 
earn  Latinorum  consuetudo  non  recipit  inter  scripturas  canonicas, 
nee  Grcecorum  quidem  ecclesice  Apocalypsin  Joannis  eadem  liber- 
tate  susdpiunt,  et  tamen  nos  utrumque  susdpimus,  nequaquam 
hitjus  temporis  consuetudinem,  sed  veterum  scriptorum  auctori- 
tatem  sequentes}  qui  plerumque  utriusque  abutuntur  testimoniis, 
non  ut  interdum  de  apocryphis  facere  solent  (quippe  qui  et  gen- 
tilium  liter  arum  raro  utantur  exemplis)  sed  quasi  canonicis  et 
ecclesiasticis. 

These  two  summaries  of  ancient  testimonies  concerning  our 
epistle  leave  something  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  accuracy. 
For  (1)  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  in  the  same  way  as  Tertul- 
lian  regarded  it  as  a  work  of  Barnabas,  so  others  looked  on  it 
as  a  work  of  St.  Luke.  Both  Luke  and  Clement  are  only 
named  by  Greek  writers  as  translators  or  editors  of  a  Hebrew 
original.  (2)  Neither  is  it  correct  to  say  that  the  epistle  was 
regarded  as  a  work  of  St.  Paul  ab  omnibus  retro  ecclesiasticis 
Greed  sermonis  scriptoribus ;  for  Hippolytus  and  Irena3us  were 
at  least  exceptions.  (3)  The  expression  licet  plerique  earn  vel 
Barnabce  vel  Clementis  arbitrentur  might  lead  us  to  imagine 
that  Tertullian  was  only  one  of  many  who  thought  it  a  work 
of  Barnabas,  whereas  he  is  the  sole  authority  for  that  opinion. 
Evidently  Jerome  is  here  too  general  and  positive  in  his  asser 
tions — perhaps  in  order  thereby  to  overcome  the  rooted  preju 
dices  of  the  West.  It  is  certainly  much  to  his  credit  that  he 
was  so  ready  to  accept  the  actual  witnesses  to  the  epistle  outside 
that  portion  of  the  church  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  and 
no  less  praiseworthy  is  it  in  him  that  he  did  not  oppose  with 
violence  and  anathema  the  prejudices  which  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  combat.  His  moderation,  no  doubt,  helped  to  form 
the  bridge  by  which  the  epistle  was  to  pass  into  general  recog 
nition.  His  manner  of  using  it  as  commentator  (on  other  parts 
of  Scripture)  is  quite  different  from  the  confident  assertions  of 
Oriental  theologians :  he  hardly  ever  refers  to  it  without  some 
restriction  ; — e.g.  Ep.  liii.  ad  Paulin.  (t.  i.  col.  280)  :  Paulus  Ap. 
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ad  septem  ecclesias,  octava  enim  ad  Hebrceos  a  plerisque  extra 
numerum  ponitur ; — in  Jes.  1.  iii.  c.  6  (t.  iv.  col.  91)  :  Unde  et 
Paulus  Ap.  inEp.  ad  Hebr.  quam  Latina  consuetude  non  recipit, 
"nonne  omnes"  inquit^  "  ministri  sunt  spiritus?" — and  again 
(col.  97)  :  Pauli  quoque  idcirco  ad  Hebr.  epistolce  contradicitur, 
quod  ad  Hebrceos  scribens  utatur  testimoniis,  quce  in  Hebrceis 
voluminibus  non  habentur ; — in  Jes.  1.  iii.  c.  viii.  (t.  iv.  col.  125)  : 
Ceterum  beatas  Ap.  in  epistola  quce  ad  Hebrceos  scribitur  docet 
(licet  earn  Latina  consuetudo  inter  canonicas  scripturas  non 
recipiat)  .  .  . — in  Jerem.  1.  vi.  c.  xxxi.  (t.  iv.  col.  1072):  Hoc 
testimonio  Ap.  Paulus  sive  quis  alius  scripsit  epistolam  usus  est 
ad  Hebrceos ; — in  Ezech.  1.  ix.  c.  xxix.  (t.  v.  col.  335)  :  Et 
Paulus  Ap.  loquitur  si  quis  tamen  ad  Hebr.  epm  suscipit; — in 
Amos,  c.  viii.  (t.  vi.  339)  :  Quod  quicunque  est  ille  qui  ad  Hebr. 
scripsit  epm  disserens  ait.  .  .  . — in  Zach.  c.  viii.  (t.  vi.  838)  : 
De  hoc  monte  et  de  hac  civitate  et  Ap.  Paulus  (si  tamen  in  sus- 
cipienda  epistola  Grcecorum  >  auctoritatem  Latina  lingua  non 
respuit),  sacrata  oratione  disputans  ait.  .  .  . — in  Matth.  c.  xxvi. 
(t.  vii.  212) :  nam  et  Paulus  in  ep.  sua  quce  scribitur  ad  Hebr. 
licet  de  ea  multi  Latini  dubitent  .  .  . — in  Eph.  c.  iii.  (t.  vii.  583)  : 
Nescio  quid  tale  et  in  alia  ep.  (si  quis  tamen  earn  recipit)  pru- 
dentibus  quibusque  lectoribus  Paulus  subindicat  dicens :  Hi  omnes 
testimonium  accipientes  fidei  .  .  . — in  Ep.  ad  Titum,  c.  ii  (t.  vii. 
714)  :  Relege  ad  Hebr.  epm  Pauli  Ap.  sive  cujusquam  alterius 
earn  esse  putas,  quiajam  inter  ecclesiasticas  est  recepta.  Even  the 
Origenist  Ruffinus,  though  convinced  himself  of  the  Pauline 
authorship,  yet  adds  to  a  quotation  which  he  makes  from  the 
epistle  in  his  Invectiva  in  Hieronym.  the  qualifying  clause :  si 
quis  tamen  earn  receperit. 

Neither  does  St.  Augustine  (ob.  430),  although  he  regards 
the  epistle  as  St.  Paul's,  venture  to  place  it  in  the  same  line 
with  the  rest ;  nay,  abstains  on  principle  from  so  doing.  In 
his  work  de  doctrina  Christiana  (ii.  8)  he  says  of  the  Scripture 
student :  Tenebit — hunc  modum  in  scripturis  canonicis  ut  eas 
quce  ab  omnibus  accipiuntur  ecclesiis  catholicis  prceponat  eis  quas 
quidam  non  accipiunt ;  in  eis  vero  quce  non  accipiuntur  ab  om 
nibus  prceponat  eas  quas  plures  gravioresque  accipiunt,  eis  quas 
pauciores  minorisque  auctoritatis  ecclesice  tenent.  Si  autem  alias 
invenerit  a  pluribus,  alias  a  gravioribus  haberi,  quamquam  hoc 
facile  inveniri  non  possit}  cequalis  tamen  auctoritatis  eas  habendas 
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puto.  Hereupon  he  proceeds  to  reckon  fourteen  epistles  of 
St.  Paul.  He  reckons  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  among 
them,  because  the  arguments  against  its  canonicity  do  not 
appear  to  him  convincing,  and  influenced  by  the  auctoritas 
ecclesiarum  orientalium  (as  we  see  from  his  work  de  peccat. 
mentis  et  remiss,  i.  27)  ;  but  he  does  not  place  it  in  the  same 
rank  \\ith  the  undisputed  epistles,  and  commonly  cites  it  with 
out  naming  the  author.  His  personal  conviction,  then,  was  in 
favour  of  the  Pauline  authorship,  and  has  been  no  doubt  of 
great  influence  in  the  church,  but  was  not  pressed  as  authori 
tative  by  Augustine  himself.  The  language  of  the  Councils 
of  Hippo  Kegius  (393)  and  Carthage  (397)  is  still  Pauli  Ap. 
epistolcs  tredecim  ejusdem  ad  Hebrceos  una ;  while  that  of  the 
Council  of  Carthage  of  419  is  :  Epistolarum  Pauli  Ap.  numero 
quatuordecim.  So  also  that  of  Innocent  I.  in  his  Ep.  ad  Ex- 
superium  (405),  and  of  Gelasius  (494).  Isidore  of  Hispalis 
(ob.  636),  on  the  other  hand,  still  says :  Ad  Hebrceos  epistola 
plerisque  Latinis  ejus  (Pauli)  esse  incerta  estpropter  dissonantiam 
sermonisj  but  he  can  hardly  be  thinking  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  recognises  himself  the  epistle  as  St.  Paul's,  and  yet,  so  strong 
is  the  influence  still  of  the  Latina  consuetude  with  him,  that  he 
speaks  of  St.  Paul  as  having  written  to  only  seven  churches.1 

We  need  not  pursue  further  the  history  of  our  epistle. 
The  question  of  its  authorship  ceased  to  be  stirred  in  the  East 
in  the  fourth  century.  The  pillars  of  the  church  in  that  age — 
Athanasius2  (ob.  373),  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (ob.  386),  Gregory 
Nazianzen  (ob.  389-90),  Epiphanius  (ob.  403) — the  canon  of 
the  Council  of  Laodicea  (364),  and  the  85th  of  the  Apostolic 
Canons,  reckon  without  hesitation  fourteen  epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
All  that  we  find  about  our  epistle  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  Syriac 3 

1  In  Cod.  Erlang.  245  (of  13th  cent.),  containing  Isidori  Etymologise 
and  de  mappa  mundi,   I  find  in  an  appended  dissertation  concerning 
Dionys.  Areopagita  the  following :  Nam  exceptis  iv  libris  quos  scripsit  ad 
Tymotheum  .  .  .  exstat  hodieque  ipsius  Dionisii  Epistola,   in  qua  Epm  ad 
Hebr.  Pauli  Ap.  esse  evidentissime  confirmat.     Is  that  the  ninth  epistle  in 
which  (with  allusion  to  Heb.  v.  12  et  seq.)  the  Pseudo-Dionysius  says :  o 
foiOTXTOs  Tloc.v'ho;  ix,  rvi;  ro$/«f  tlUqQAf  TVJS  OVTU;  artptu.;  rpo(pq$  fttTot^fttfai  ? 

2  e.g.  in  the  eleventh  of  the  Paschal  Epistles  lately  discovered  in  a 
Syriac  version. 

3  e.g.  the  Syriac  procem.  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  (Beclen),  and  dementis  Rom. 
Epp.  Unse,  de  virginitate,  Lovanii  1856,  p.  811. 
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writers  after  the  fourth  century  are  mere  repetitions  of  what 
was  said  by  Clemens  Alex,  and  Origen,  with  additional  state 
ments  as  to  the  place  of  composition  and  the  bearer,  resting 
on  no  real  traditional  authority,  and  therefore  often  simply 
misleading. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  had  various  places  assigned 
to  it  among  the  canonical  epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  corre 
sponding  to  different  degrees  of  certainty  as  to  its  authorship. 
Epiphanius  knew  of  MSS.  in  which  it  stood  as  the  fourteenth 
epistle  of  St.  Paul  after  that  to  Philemon ;  and  this  was  cer 
tainly  its  most  ancient  position,  and  assigned  to  it  as  being  an 
appendix  to  the  collection  of  which  the  immediate  Pauline 
authorship  was  universally  recognised  :  he  knew,  however,  also 
of  MSS.  in  which  it  preceded  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  there 
fore  occupied  the  tenth  place  in  the  Pauline  collection.1  This 
place  was  assigned  it  when  no  more  doubts  existed  as  to  its  full 
authenticity.  It  follows  Philemon  in  Syriac  and  Arabic  MSS.2 
and  elsewhere ;  it  precedes  the  Pastoral  Epistles  in  A.  B2.  C. 
H.  and  several  cursives.  In  the  Grseco-Latiri  Codex  Bezse 
(D.)  it  occupies  the  fourteenth  place,  and  the  Latin  version  is 
there  singularly  negligent.  It  is  altogether  wanting  in  Cod.  G. 
(Boernerianus),  which  is  also  a  Grseco-Latin  MS. ;  and  in  Cod. 
F.  (Augiensis)  it  is  found  in  Latin,  but  not  in  Greek.  From 
these  facts  Bleek  concludes  with  reason  (i.  242),  that  even 
after  our  epistle  had  gained  general  recognition  in  the  West, 
it  was  still  not  so  often  multiplied  in  MS.  copies  as  the  other 
epistles.  Nor,  in  the  West,  has  it  ever  been  placed  between  any 
others  of  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul.  In  the  Vulgate  it  keeps 
the  fourteenth  place,  after  Philemon.3  Luther,  falling  back  on 
the  ancient  scruples  of  the  Latin  Church,  placed  it  after  the 
Epistles  of  Peter  and  John,  and  only  honoured  it  so  far  as  to 
give  it  the  precedence  of  those  of  James  and  Jude. 

The  long  persistent  refusal  of   the  West  to  receive  our 

1  Opp.  ed.  Colon,  p.  373. 

2  So  in  the  old  Arabic  version  brought  by  Tischendorf  from  the  East 
(in  1853). 

3  In  Cod.  Erlang.  588  the  order  is  Rom.,  etc.,  Hebr.,  Actm,  Epp.  cafhol^ 
Apocalyps.  (as  by  Nic.  Lyranus,  and  elsewhere).     In  Cod.  Erlang.  610, 
611,  Roma.,  Hebr.)  Laod.,  Actus,  Epp.  cathol.,  Apoc. 
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epistle  is  still  an  unsolved  enigma.  Taking  into  account  that 
the  Muratorian  Fragmentum  de  Canone  rejects  it  along  with 
the  first  Peter  and  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  conjecture  seems 
natural  that  the  Gentile  Church  of  the  West  may  have  re 
jected  these  three  Jewish  Christian  epistles  as  not  concerning 
her.  It  has  been  recently  said  on  this  point  :l  "  The  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  remained  in  the  East,  whither  it  had  been 
addressed,  and  was  there  well  known  and  honoured  ;  the 
Western  Church  did  not  receive  it  because  addressed  to  a 
Jewish  Christendom."  But  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  was  also 
in  the  East  an  Antilegomenon,  and  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  and 
Cyprian  used  the  first  Peter  as  a  canonical  and  apostolic  writ 
ing,  notwithstanding  its  Jewish  Christian  address  and  character. 
These  did  not  therefore  prevent  its  reception ;  and  indeed  it  is 
incredible  that  the  universal  authority  of  any  apostolic  writing, 
to  whomsoever  addressed,  should  not  have  been  recognised. 
Much  less  could  this  have  been  the  case  with  such  an  epistle 
as  that  to  the  Hebrews !  The  Western  Church  could  never 
have  thought  meanly  of  it  if  they  had  had  any  tradition  of  its 
apostolic  origin.  We  must  therefore  assume,  that  whatever 
may  have  been  the  private  knowledge  of  Clemens  Romanus, 
the  epistle  could  not  have  become  generally  known  in  the  West 
till  much  later,  and  at  a  time  when  the  claims  to  apostolicity 
that  were  made  on  its  behalf  no  longer  received  credit. 

Tertullian's  hypothesis  that  Barnabas  was  the  author  had 
no  basis  in  tradition.  His  anxiety  to  bring  the  epistle  into 
esteem  led  him  to  confound  it  with  the  Epistle  of  St.  Barnabas, 
which  perhaps  he  had  heard  of,  but  not  seen.  The  Western 
Church,  had  they  really  believed  the  epistle  to  be  even  the 
composition  of  Barnabas,  would  not  so  easily  have  set  it  aside. 
The  Oriental  tradition,  on  the  other  hand,  persistently  declared 
it  to  be  Pauline,  and  the  private  opinions  which  made  a  Luke 
or  a  Clement  to  have  had  a  hand  in  its  production  rested  at 
any  rate  on  grounds  of  reason  and  criticism.  St.  Clement's 
connection  with  it  was  made  to  rest  on  the  grandis  similitude 
between  it  and  the  style  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  But 
this  grandis  similitudo  is  after  all  illusory — the  result  of  direct 
plagiarisms  from  our  epistle.  The  difference  is  immeasurable 

1  See  essay  by  Hofmann,  entitled  Deuterokanonisch  ?  in  Zeitschr.  fur 
Protestant,  und  Kirche,  1857,  pp.  397-400. 
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between  the  originality,  profundity,  and  nervous  strength  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  simply  reproductive,  dif 
fuse,  and  sermonizing  character  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corin 
thians.  The  other  conjecture  therefore  remains,  that  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  a  work  of  St.  Paul  which  owes 
its  present  form  to  the  intervention  of  St.  Luke.  And  this 
happens  to  be  the  first  view  of  its  origin  which  is  presented  to 
us  in  Christian  antiquity.  We  cannot  indeed  assert  positively 
that  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  gives  this  view  in  his  Hypoty- 
poses  (see  above),  himself  derived  it  from  those  before  him.  But 
one  thing  is  noteworthy — he  first  states  as  a  fact  that  St.  Luke 
translated  and  published  the  epistle  for  the  Greeks,  and  then 
by  this  fact  explains  the  similarity  between  its  diction  and 
that  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  He  does  not,  as  would  be 
natural  in  the  case  of  a  mere  conjecture,  derive  the  fact  from 
the  observed  similarity,  but  (as  we  have  said)  accounts  for 
the  similarity  after  stating  the  fact.  His  testimony  therefore 
remains  the  only  one  well-founded  statement  which  Christian 
antiquity  has  handed  down  to  us  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
epistle. 

This  important  testimony  of  Clemens,  therefore,  we  shall 
have  chiefly  to  keep  in  view  in  the  following  exposition.  For 
Luther's  conjecture  that  Apollos  wrote  the  epistle,  there  is  no 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  no  possible  means  of  testing  its 
truth.  At  the  same  time,  no  one  can  deny  that  Apollos'  (or 
Apollodorus')  character,  as  drawn  by  St.  Luke  (Acts  xviii.  24, 
etc.),  very  strikingly  corresponds  to  the  character  of  our  epistle. 
The  party  names  in  the  Church  of  Corinth  and  St.  Paul's 
statements  in  1  Cor.  concerning  his  relations  to  Apollos  are 
not  directly  favourable  to  this  hypothesis ;  nor  yet,  if  we  take 
into  account  the  continued  friendly  relations  of  the  two  great 
teachers  (Tit.  iii.  13),  can  we  say  that  they  are  directly  opposed 
to  it.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  any  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  Apollos'  authorship  has  not  been  produced.  The 
recognised  epistles  of  St.  Paul  as  well  as  this  to  the  Hebrews 
stand  in  close  relation  to  the  Jewish  Alexandrinism  as  it 
appears  in  the  writings  of  Philo.  Philo  not  only  calls  the 
Logos  dpxiepevs  with  the  predicates  ra^Lap^^  TT}?  (frv&ecos  and 
/xero^o?,  but  he  speaks  also  of  Him  as  axravel 
rjvwfjievov  fce<j>a\rj  (1,  640,  20),  just  as  St.  Paul  does 
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in  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians,  Philo  under 
standing  by  cru^a  the  universe,  St.  Paul  the  church.  Similar 
relations  of  thought  may  be  found  not  only  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul,  but  in  those  of  St.  John  as  well,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
New  Testament.  From  which  it  follows  that  the  dogmatic  de 
velopments  of  the  literature  of  the  KftDn,1  after  the  cessation  of 
prophecy,  had  a  real  place  in  the  divine  purposes  and  the  work 
ing  out  the  plan  of  redemption.  Not  only  was  the  version  of 
the  Septuagint  a  herald  to  the  Gentile  world  of  that  salvation 
which  was  to  come  forth  from  Israel,  but  Alexandrinism  itself 
also  was  a  real  precursor  of  the  great  transformation  of  the 
religion  of  the  Old  Testament  into  a  world-wide  religion  under 
the  New.  Alexandrinism  was  the  product  of  an  endeavour  to 
separate  the  nucleus  of  revealed  truth  from  its  literal,  national, 
historical,  and  individual  encasement,  and  to  prove  that  this 
nucleus  comprised  the  unity  of  all  truth  among  all  nations, 
being  itself  the  universal  and  objective  truth  and  the  highest 
form  of  philosophy.  In  this  attempt  to  establish  the  world 
wide  character  of  the  revealed  religion  this  Jewish  Alexan 
drinism  became  itself  worldly,  and  too  receptive  in  its  relations 
to  the  Pythagorseo-Platonic  philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  Nor 
was  it  possible  anyhow  that  it  should  succeed  in  this  endeavour. 
The  true  liberation  of  the  revealed  religion  of  the  Old  Tes 
tament  from  the  bonds  of  a  single  nationality  into  which  it  had 
entered,  could  not  be  effected  by  a  merely  speculative  develop 
ment  of  doctrine,  but  only  by  a  fresh  and  mighty  fact  of  reve 
lation  breaking  those  bonds  ;  and  this  was  pre-announced  in 
the  word  that  salvation  should  go  forth  from  Israel,  and  so  also 
that  He  who  should  hereafter  be  the  incarnate  Author  and 
Maintained  of  this  salvation  was  already,  in  His  pre-historic 
and  super-historical  existence,  a  Person  of  absolute  significance 
in  His  relations  not  to  Israel  only,  but  to  all  mankind.  But 
although  it  was  thus  impossible  for  the  religious  philosophy  of 
Alexandria  to  attain  its  goal,  it  was  yet  vouchsafed- to  it  to 
create  beforehand,  in  part  at  least,  the  forms  of  thought  and 
language  of  which  Christianity  could  make  use  in  proclaiming 

1  The  Chaldaic  form  of  niMPI,  the  "  Wisdom  "  or  divine  philosophy  of 
the  Book  of  Proverbs,  afterwards  developed  in  the  Sapiential  books  of  the 
Apocrypha  and  other  Jewish  writings  subsequently  to  the  Macedonian  con 
quests.—  TR. 
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the  gospel  of  the  incarnation  and  of  universal  salvation  thus 
provided  for  mankind,  and  in  basing  such  proclamation  on  the 
utterances  of  Old  Testament  Scripture.1 

This  being  the  case,  and  the  whole  New  Testament,  more 
especially  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  standing  in 
such  close  relations  to  Alexandrinism,  the  fact  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  having  so  strong  an  Alexandrian  colouring 
does  not  of  necessity  lead  us  to  fix  on  the  Alexandrian  Apollos 
as  its  author.  Moreover,  were  it  so,  we  should  have  expected 
some  tradition  to  that  effect  in  the  Church  of  Alexandria, 
whereas  all  the  great  teachers  there  speak  only  of  Paul  and 
Luke,  or  Paul  and  Clement. 

Whatever  the  epistle  may  say  itself  in  respect  to  its  author, 
or  even  the  church  to  which  it  is  addressed,  belongs  not  to  the 
Introduction,  in  which  it  is  too  commonly  treated  of  (against 
all  sound  method).,  but  to  the  exposition  of  the  epistle  itself, 
which  begins  in  a  certain  way  when  we  inquire  the  meaning 
of  the  inscription  vrpo?  fE[Spaiovs.  That,  so  far  as  ever  we  can 
go  back  in  our  inquiries,  is  the  proper  title  of  our  epistle.  So 
it  is  entitled  in  all  MSS.,  except  perhaps  in  the  Codex  Arabicus 
of  Tischendorf,  where  the  title  is  ^juJ  1^*11  2L*;>  i.e.  eVtcrroX^ 
T&V  'Eflpaicov. 

The  name  'Eftpcuoi  designates  in  the  first  instance  their 
national  origin  without  respect  to  place  of  birth  or  residence. 
In  this  sense  St.  Paul,  though  born  in  Cilicia,  is  called  a 
"  Hebrew  of  Hebrews;"  and  Eusebius  (H.  E.  iii.  4)  says  that 
Peter  wrote  his  epistle  "  to  those  of  the  Hebrews  who  were  in 
the  dispersion  of  Pontus,"  etc. ;  'Eftpaloi  here  being  used  as  a 
general  antithesis  of rf E\\7]ve<;  =  eQvrj.  (Comp.  Euseb.  H.  E. 
iv.  16.)  But  when,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  the  antithesis  of 
'EXkrjvia-ral,  as  at  Acts  vi.  1  and  ix.  29,  'Eppaiot,  designates 
those  who  adhered  on  principle  to  the  Hebrew  language  in 
public  worship,  and  to  the  national  customs  of  the  Hebrew 
fatherland;2  and  such  would  naturally  be  natives  and  inhabi 
tants  of  Palestine.  I  know  at  least  of  no  instance  of  this 

1  The  above  concerning  Alexandrinism  is  from  the  Essay  already  re 
ferred  to,  Note  1,  p.  4. 

2  The  usage  is  itself  Hellenistic.    In  Talmud  and  Midrash  the  word  D'nSJJ 
or  pjosy  ("  Hebrews")  is  used  only  as  an  ethnographical  name,  and 
almost  confined  to  references  to  the  pre-Mosaic  history.     Neither  does  the 
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antithesis  between  'E/Bpaioi,  and  eE\\r]VLcrrai  out  of  Palestine. 
We  should  naturally  conclude,  therefore,  that  an  epistle  which 
bears  the  title  7^09  'Eftpatov?  was  addressed  to  Palestinians. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  no  traces  are  found  of  the  exist 
ence  of  any  such  purely  Jewish  churches  in  the  Diaspora 
as  the  recipients  of  this  epistle  must  have  been,  while  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  actually  bore  the  title  77  TWV  rE^paiwv 
e/cK\r)cria  (Clementis  Ep.  ad  Jacob,  horn.  xi.  35)  as  consisting 
entirely  of  «  Hebrews  "— ef  'Efipaiwv  irurr&v  (Euseb.  H.  E. 
iv.  5).  And  further,  the  whole  epistle  gives  the  impression 
that  its  readers  must  have  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
temple,  the  antithesis  throughout  not  being  that  of  o-vvarycoyij 
and  church,  but  of  temple  and  e7riavva<ywyrj  of  Christians. 
These  reasons  are  not  impaired,  as  we  shall  see,  by  what  we 
read  in  the  epistle  of  the  history  and  present  condition  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  are  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  the  in 
scription  irpos  'Eflpalorss  has  always  from  the  time  of  Clemens 
Alex.,  and  the  irpeo-jSvrepoi,  before  him,  been  traditionally 
interpreted  as  referring  to  Jewish  Christians  in  Palestine.  We 
agree,  therefore,  with  Tholuck,  that  while  the  inscription  in 
itself  points  only  probably  to  such  an  interpretation,  the  other 
circumstances  make  out  that  interpretation  to  be  certainly  true. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  a  synopsis  of  the  literature  of  the 
exposition  of  our  epistle,  referring  my  readers  for  that  of  in 
vestigations  concerning  its  author  and  recipients  to  the  various 
"  Eirileitungen  "  to  the  New  Testament,  especially  Credner's, 
and  the  very  learned  and  satisfactory  labours  of  Bleek  and 
Tholuck,  being  content  for  my  own  part  to  rest  in  the  tradi 
tional  view  as  stated  above. 

The  literature  of  the  interpretation  is  here  presented  in  a 
fuller  form  than  elsewhere,  but  is  far  from  being  complete. 
I  have  for  various  reasons  abstained  from  naming  books  which 
I  have  not  had  myself  in  hand,  and  so  endeavoured  to  avoid 
the  many  errors  which  from  this  cause  are  wont  to  be  propa- 

idiom  of  the  Talmud,  though  abounding  in  Greek  words,  make  use  of  the 
word  'EAX>jj/;oTot/,  though  it  does  of  £AA>ji/;<rr/  in  the  form  priD^K-  The 
regulation  which  allowed  some  to  recite  even  the  Shema  (u  Hear,  0  Israel," 
Deut.  vi.  4  et  seq.)  of  the  morning  and  evening  prayers  in  Greek,  applied 
of  course  to  the  Hellenists. 
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gated  in  similar  synopses.  I  am  fully  aware  that  many  of  the 
works  whose  titles  are  here  given  are  of  inferior  value  and 
importance  to  some  of  which  (unwillingly  or  unwittingly)  I 
have  remained  ignorant :  the  literary  field  is  immense,  and 
without  some  self-restraint  one  may  easily  lose  one's  way 
therein.  My  chief  object  has  been  to  give  my  readers  brief 
bibliographical  accounts  of  all  the  works  which  are  more  or 
less  made  use  of  in  the  following  Commentary.  Only  with 
regard  to  patristic  literature  I  have  allowed  myself  to  make  a 
few  exceptions  to  my  rule,  in  order  to  render  the  synopsis  in 
this  respect  as  complete  as  possible. 

I.  ANCIENT  INTERPRETERS  OF  THE  EASTERN  CHURCH. 

EPHR^EM  SYRUS  (ob.  dr.  378).  His  commentaries  to  the 
Pauline  epistles,  written  in  Syriac,  are  (with  exception  of  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon)  preserved  in  an  Armenian  translation. 
Opp^  ed.  Aucher,  t.  iii.  Venet.  1836,  8.  These  I  have  been 
unable  to  make  use  of. 

JOHANNES  CHRYSOSTOMUS  (ob.  407).  Among  his  works 
is  found  a  complete  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
in  thirty-four  homilies,  published  after  his  death  cnro  o"rjfj,eia)v 
(from  short-hand  notes)  by  Constantine,  presbyter  of  Antioch ; 
abbreviated  in  no  very  satisfactory  manner  by  Johannes  Da- 
mascenus  in  his  'Efc\oyai  (Opp.  t.  ii.)  ;  translated  into  Latin 
at  the  instance  of  Cassiodorus  by  Mutianus  Scholasticus  ;  and 
published  with  this  translation  at  Cologne  1487,  1530,  and 
since  frequently.  (Concerning  this  Mutian  see  de  Viviers, 
Vie  de  Cassiodore,  1695,  p.  271.)  Cassiodorus'  own  words  are 
(de  instit.  dwinarum  litterarum,  c.  viii.,  #/>.,  ed.  Garet,  ii.  543) : 
"  Ad  Hebrceos  vero  epistolam,  quam  sanctus  Joannes  Constanti- 
nopolitanus  triginta  quatuor  homiliis  Attico  sermone  tractavit, 
Mutianum  virum  disertissimum  transferre  fecimus  in  Latinum, 
ne  epistolarum  or  do  continum  indecoro  termino  subito  rum- 
pereturr  The  homilies  of  St.  Chrysostom  are  without  doubt 
the  best  exposition  of  the  epistle  which  has  come  down  to  us 
from  the  primitive  church,  being  thoroughly  independent,  and 
abounding  in  intelligent  exegesis.  It  deserves  to  be  con 
stantly  consulted,  and  has  been  much  read  and  borrowed  from 
by  subsequent  expositors. 
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THEODOKE  OF  MOPSUESTIA  (ob.  427-8)  in  Theodori  Episc. 
Mopsuest.  in  N.  T.  commentariorum  quce  reperiri  potuerunt. 
Collegit,  disposuit,  emendavit  Otto  Fridol.  Fritzsche,  Turici 
1847_8.  Though  there  be  somewhat  of  affectation  in  Theo 
dore's  striving  after  independence  of  thought,  and  something 
perverse  in  his  method  of  exposition,  yet  is  the  loss  of  his  sugges 
tive  commentary  to  be  regretted  as  leaving  a  serious  lacuna  in 
the  historical  development  of  the  interpretation  of  this  epistle. 

CYRIL  OF  ALEXANDRIA  (ob.  444).  A  mosaic  of  fragments 
(chiefly  of  polemical  passages  against  Arianism)  in  Nova 
Patrum  Biblioth.  t.  iii.,  Eomse  1845  (small  folio) ;  other 
similar  fragments  in  Angeli  Mail  Collectis  Nova,  t.  viii.  2, 
p.  147.  Grandiloquent,  with  some  dogmatico-historical,  but 
little  exegetical  value. 

THEODORET  (ob.  457).  Complete  Commentary  in  Opp., 
ed  Nosselt,  t.  iii.  pp.  541-637,  Halas  1771-8.  Brief,  plain, 
clear,  but  meagre  and  unedifying. 

EUTHALIUS  (fifth  century).  His  tables  of  contents  and 
divisions  into  chapters  of  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles :  first  pub 
lished  by  Laur.  Alex.  Zacagni  in  his  Collectanea  Monumentorum 
veterum  Ecclesice  Grcecce  et  Latince,  quce  hactenus  in  Vaticana 
Bibliotheca  delituerunt,  Romse  1698  (small  folio) ;  also  in  Gal- 
landii  Biblioth.  t.  x. 

GEcuMENius  (tenth  century).  Complete  Commentary  in 
Opp.,  ed.  Morell,  p.  ii.  Paris  1631,  fol.  A  copious  work,  in 
which  is  gathered  the  whole  mass  of  Greek  exposition  down  to 
Photius. 

THEOPHTLACT  (since  1078  Archb.  of  Achris  in  Bulgaria). 
Complete  Commentary  in  Opp.,  ed.  de  Rubeis  et  Bonif.  Fanetti, 
t.  ii.  Yenet.  1755,  fol.  A  catena  in  which  (Ecumenius  is 
already  made  use  of.1 

(ANONYMi).  Scholia  (Grceca)  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  in  D.  Pauli 
Epp.  ad  Hebr.  et  Colossenses  Grsece  et  Lat.  varias  lectiones 
....  adjecit  Christ.  Friedr.  Matthsei,  Rigse  1784-8.  Much 
rubbish,  but  some  pearls. 

1  A  continuous  commentary  formed  from  extracts  from  Chrysost., 
CEcum.,  and  Theophyl.  is  found  in  Jo.  Gregorii  (nuper  Archidiac.  Gloces- 
triensis)  N.  T.  una  cum  Scholiis  Grsecis  e  Grsecis  scriptoribus  tarn  ecclesi- 
asticis  quam  exteris  maxima  ex  parte  desumptes  (published  after  the  author's 
death  by  Jo.  Ernst  Grabe),  Oxonii  1703,  foL 
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II.  ANCIENT  INTERPRETERS  OF  THE  WESTERN  CHURCH. 

AMBROSIASTER.  The  commentary  assigned  to  the  great 
name  of  St.  Ambrose  (Opp.  t.  iii.  ed.  Paris  1634,  fol.,  col.  611- 
656),  but  certainly  the  work  of  another  author,  extends  only 
to  the  end  of  ch.  x.  A  work  of  moderate  ability,  as  much 
inferior  to  the  speculative  acuteness  of  Hilarius  Pictaviensis 
as  to  the  mystic  depth  of  the  real  Ambrose.  Not  contained 
in  the  oldest  editions  of  St.  Ambrose  by  Amerbach  and  Eras 
mus,  regarded  commonly  as  a  later  compilation  completing 
the  Ambrosiastrian  commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and 
perhaps  the  work  of  Khabanus  Maurus.  Omitted  for  these 
reasons  by  the  Benedictines  and  Migne  (Ambrosii  Opera, 
Paris  1845,  4to,  4  torn.). 

PRIMASIUS  (Bishop  of  Adrumetum,  sixth  century).  The 
commentary  attributed  to  him,  and  first  published  as  such  by 
Jo.  Gagney,  Colonise  1538,  8,  circulated  also  under  the  names 
of  Haymo  and  Remigius.1  The  commentary  is  valuable.  It 
is  the  Western  counterpart  to  that  of  Theodoret,  plain  and 
clear  like  that,  but  deeper  and  more  vigorous. 

ALCUIN  (ob.  804).  In  Opp.,  ed.  Frobenii,  Eatisbonse  1777, 
fol.  (only  cc.  i.-x.).  The  commentary  is  chiefly  from  Chry- 
sostom. 

SEDULIUS  SCOTUS  (ninth  century).  Collectanea  in  Epp. 
S.  Pauli :  first  published  by  Sichard,  Basil  1528,  fol.;  also  in 
t.  vi.  of  BibL  Maxim.  Lugdunensis. 

LANFRANCUS  CANTUARIENSIS  (ob.  1089).  Glossce  in  Ep. 
ad  I-Iebr.,  Opp.,  ed.  Giles,  Oxon  1848,  8,  t.  ii.  pp.  129-146. 
Meagre,  unsatisfactory,  and  for  us  obsolete  observations. 

ANSELMUS  CANTUARIENSIS  :  in  Enarrationes  in  omnes  S. 
Pauli.  Epp.,  attributed  at  any  rate  to  the  Archbishop,  ed. 
princ.  by  Renatus  Castaneus,  and  more  correctly  by  Godofr. 
Hittorp,  Colonise  1633,  fol.  Whether  this  commentary  be 

1  The  Magna  Biblioih.  Patr.  Coloniensis  contains  this  commentary  in 
t.  vi.  p.  ii.  pp.  112-150,  as  Primasii,  and  t.  v.  p.  iii.  pp.  994-1037,  as  Remigii 
Ep.  Rhemensis  Comm.  For  the  designation  Rhemensis  (of  Rheims)  must 
now  be  substituted  (since  the  edition  of  Vilalpandus)  that  of  Altesiodorensis 
(of  Auxerre).  Under  the  name  of  Haymo  this  commentary  is  contained 
in  Cod.  Erlang.  161.  On  this  confusion  about  the  author  see  Schrock's 
Kirchengeschichte,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  282-284. 
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rightly  assigned  to  Anselm  or  not  (some  attribute  it  to  one  of 
his  disciples,  Anselmus  Laudunensis,  ob.  1117),  it  must  rank 
for  clearness  and  depth  among  the  best  exegetical  works  of 
the  Scholastic  period.  I  regret  having  too  late  become  ac 
quainted  with  it. 

PETRUS  LOMBARDUS  (ob.  1164),  in  his  in  omnes  D.  Pauli 
Ap.  Epp.,  Collectanea  ex  DD.  Augustino,  Ambrosio,  Hieronymo, 
aliisque  nonnullis  S.  Scr.  primariis  interpretibus.  Composed 
1140  ;  first  printed,  Paris  1535,  fol.  Dry  and  jejune. 

HUGO  DE  S.  YICTORE  (ob.  1141).  Qucestiones  super  Ep. 
ad  Heir.,  in  Opp.,  ed.  Rothomagi,  t.  i.  pp.  459-469,  1648,  fol. 
Unworthy  of  the  otherwise  deep-thinking  and  warm-hearted 
man. 

THOMAS  AQUINAS.  Expositio  super  Ep.  S.  Pauli  Ap.  ad 
Hebr.,  in  Opp.,  ed.  Cosmes  Morelles,  t.  xvi.  Antwerp  1612,  fol. 
An  ocean  of  thought,  but  full  of  sandbanks  and  perilous  whirl 
pools. 

III.  MODERN  INTERPRETERS  (SINCE  THE  REFORMATION). 

JAC.  FABER  STAPULENSIS  (Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  ob. 
1537).  Epp.  S.  Pauli  cum  Commentariis,  Paris  1512,  17,  fol. 

DESIDERIUS  ERASMUS  (Roterod).  In  Ep.  Pauli  Ap.  ad 
Hebr.  Paraphrasis  extrema,  Basil  1521,  8 :  often  published 
since  with  his  other  commentaries  on  the  N.  T.  and  with  all  of 
them  together  (t.  ii.  of  his  Works) ;  to  which  should  be  added 
his  Adnotationes  in  N.  T.,  Basil  1516,  fol.  (Opp.  t.  vi.).  Not 
deep  and  yet  well-conceived  beginnings  of  the  grammatical  and 
historical  exposition. 

Jo.  BUGENHAGIUS  POMERANUS.  Annotationes  in  Epp. 
Pauli  ad  Galat. — Philem.,  Hebr.,  ab  ipso  autore  nuper  recogn. 
Nurembergse  1525,  8. 

HEINR.  BULLING ERUS.  In  piam  et  eruditam  Pauli  ad 
Hebr.  Ep.  Commentarius,  Tiguri  1532,  8. 

Jo.  QEcOLAMPADius.  In  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  Explanations 
(published  after  his  death  from  notes  taken  of  his  Basle 
Lectures).  Argentorati  (Strassburg)  1534,  8. 

Jo.  CALVINUS.  In  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  Comm.  (A.D.  1549), 
recently  reprinted  in  Johannis  Calvini  in  omnes  Pauli  Ap. 
Epp.  atgue  etiam  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  Comm.  ad  ed.  It.  Stcph> 
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accuratissime  exscripti,  Halis  1831,  voll.  il.  8vo:  the  most  dis 
tinguished  (and  still  instructive)  commentary  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  learned  as  it  is  practical ;  the  fruit  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  original  text,  though  the 
latter  is  somewhat  limited  by  that  dominance  of  the  reflective 
understanding  which  is  characteristic  of  Calvin. 

JOACH.  CAMERARIUS.  Notationes  figurarum  sermonis  in 
scriptis  apostolicis,  Lips.  1556,  8vo  and  fr. 

Jo.  BRENTIUS  F.  (films).  In  Ep.  quam  Paulus  Ap.  ad 
Hebr.  scripsit  de  persona  et  officio  Domini  nostri  J.  Chr.  Comm. 
Tubings  1571,  8vo. 

BENEDICTUS  ARETIUS  (in  Bern).  Commentarii  in  Ep.  ad 
Hebr.  Morgiis  1581,  8vo  and  fr. 

THEOD.  BEZA,  in  dessen  Novum  Testamentum  (2d  ed.  with 
Greek  text ;  3d  ed.  with  Vulg.,  a  translation  of  his  own,  and 
notes),  Genevse  1582,  fol. :  continuing  and  completing  Calvin's 
critical  and  philological  services. 

GERH.  ANDREAS  HYPERIUS  (in  Marburg).  Commentar. 
in  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  nunc  primum  opera  Jo.  Mylii  edit.  Tiguri 
1584,  fol. 

EGIDIUS  HUNNIUS  (in  Marburg).  Exegesis  Ep.  ad  Hebr. 
scripta  et  recognita,  Francof.  a.  M.  1586,  8vo. 

Jo.  JAC.  GRYNJEUS  (in  Heiclelburg,  and  afterwards  at 
Basle).  Explanatio  Ep.  S.  Pauli  Ap.  ad  Hebr.  Basilese  1586, 
8vo. 

FRANC.  DE  EIBERA  (Jesuit).  Comm.  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr. 
Salamanc.  1598,  and  fr. 

FRID.  BALDUINUS.  XV  Disputationes  de  Ep.  ad  Hebr.,  in 
his  Comm.  in  omnes  Epp.  Pauli,  Witebergse  1608,  4to  and  fr. 

BENEDICTUS  JUSTINIANUS  (Jesuit,  ob.  1622).  In  omnes 
Epp.  Pauli  explanat.  t.  ii.  Lugduin  (Lyons)  1612-13,  fol. 

GuiL.  ESTIUS  (Prof,  in  Loven,  ob.  1613).  In  omnes 
App.  Epp.  Commentar.  Duaci  (Douai)  1614,  Paris  1623,  fol. 
and  fr. 

CORNELIUS  A  LAPIDE  (Jesuit,  ob.  1637).  Comm.  in  omnes 
D.  Pauli  Epp.  Antwerp  1614,  and  fr. — the  most  celebrated, 
but  not  the  best  Roman  Cath.  expositor  of  his  time. 

DAY.  PARE  us  (Prof,  in  Heidelberg,  ob.  1615).  Commentar. 
in  varios  S.  Script.  II.,  2  vols.  Francof.  1628,  fol.,  and  fre 
quently  in  Frankf.  and  Geneva. 
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Jo.  GERHARDUS.  Comm.  sup.  Ep.  ad  Heir.  Jense  1641, 
4to ;  published  four  years  after  his  father's  death  by  Jo.  Ernst 
Gerhard,  disfigured  by  the  all-mutilating  scholasticism  of  its 
arrangement,  and  evidently  not  left  ripe  for  publication. 

MICHAEL  WALTHER.  Der  gulden*  Schlussel  des  Alien 
und  der  susse  Kern  des  N.T.,  etc.  (The  Golden  Key  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Sweet  Kernel  of  the  New,  etc.),  Nuremberg 
1646,  fol.  One  hundred  sermons  preached  at  Aurich  in  East 
Friesland. 

CONR.  HORNEIUS  (in  Helmstadt).  In  Ep.  S.  Ap.  PauU 
ad  Hebr.  Expositio  literalis,  Brunsvigse  1655,  4to. 

ANONYMI.  Prcelectiones  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  1654-5,  in  C  )d. 
Erlangen  907.  On  a  level  with  the  best  Lutheran  commen 
taries  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

JONAS  SCHLICHTINGIUS  A  BUKOWIEC.  In  t.  ii.  of  Jo. 
Crellii  Franci  Opp.  omnia  exegetica,  Eleutheropoli  1656,  fol.,  is 
found  a  commentary  on  this  epistle,  the  preface  to  which  is  by 
Schlichting.  He  speaks  of  the  commentary  as  largely  Crell's 
as  well  as  his  own :  Est  vero  Comm.  hie  vivente  adhuc  Jo. 
Crellio  doctissimo  litterarumque  monumentis  clarissimo  viro9 
collega  meo  desideratissimo,  a  me  confectits  elucubratusque,  ita 
ut  in  eruendis  epistolce  istius  sensibus  omnis  num  Crellio  sociata 
fuerit  opera,  atque  ita  ut  ei  primas  hie  paries  merito  deferre 
debeam.  Apart  from  the  effects  of  Socinian  prejudices  this  is 
an  admirable  work,  marked  by  thorough  attention  to  the  text, 
delicacy  of  appreciation,  and  excellence  of  method. 

ERASMUS  SCHMID  (ob.  1637  at  Wittenberg).  Versio  N.  T. 
nova  .  .  .  et  notes  et  animadversoines.  .  .  Norimb.  1658,  fol. 
An  advance  in  philological  criticism. 

CRITICI  SACRT,  Londini  1660;  Amstel.  1698;  Francof. 
1695  ;  fol.  The  commentaries  to  this  epistle  are  arranged 
chapterwise,  being  the  interpretations  of  Laur.  Valla,  with  notes 
by  Jac.  Revius  ;  Erasmus  Eoterod  ;  Franc.  Vatablus  ;  Sebast. 
Castalio ;  Isodorus  Clarius ;  Nic.  Zegerus ;  Jos.  Scaliger ;  Is. 
Casaubonus  ;  Jo.  Drusius ;  Jo.  Camero ;  Jac.  Cappellus ;  Lud. 
Cappellus;  and  Hugo  Grotius.  (In  Pole's  Synopsis  Criti- 
corum  this  apparatus  is  increased  by  extracts  from  Cajetan, 
Dan.  Heinsius,  Piscator,  Lud.  de  Tena,  and  many  others.) 
Among  these  I  ought  to  have  paid  more  attention  to  Cameron 
(ob.  1625)  and  the  brothers  Cappellus  (ob.  1624  and  1658), 
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all  the  three  Coryphcei  of  Protestant  theology  in  Saumur  and 
Sedan. 

ABRAH.  CALOV  (ob.  1686).  Bibl.  N.  T.  illustrati,  tomi 
iv.  Francofurti  a.  M.  1672-76,  fol.  (in  German  Wrttenb.  1681- 
82). 

SEBASTIAN  SCHMIDT  (Strassburg).  In  Ep.  D.  Pauli  ad 
Hebr.  Comment.  Argentorati  1680,  4to,  pp.  (1482).  The  most 
copious,  enlightened,  and  sensible  Lutheran  commentary  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

SAM.  SZATTMAR  NEMETHUS.  Ep.  S.  Pauli  ad  Heir,  ex- 
plicata,  Francquerse  1695,  4to:  the  result  of  lectures  held  at 
Clausen  in  Transylvania.  Excellent  method,  and  well-con 
sidered  striking  judgments. 

THEODOR.  AKERSLOOT.  The  Epistle  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
to  the  Hebrews  (from  the  Dutch  of  1695),  translated  into 
German  by  Plesken,  Bremen  1714,  4to. 

Jo.  BRAUNIUS  (in  Groningen  and  Omland).  Comment,  in 
Ep.  ad  Hebr.  Amstelod.  1705,  4to.  Anti-Socinian  and  anti- 
Eemonstrant.  Pays  special  attention  to  archaeology. 

HENR.  BENED.  STARKIUS.  Notce  Select.  Crit.  Philolog. 
Exegeticce  in  Ep.  S.  Pauli  ad  Ebrceos,  Lipsise  1710,  4to. 
Learned,  sound,  and  pithy. 

JOH.  D'  OUTREIN.  The  Ep.  of  Paul  to  the  Hebrews  dis 
sected,  etc.  (tr.  into  German  from  the  Dutch  of  1711),  2  vols. 
Frankf.  1713-18,  4to. 

PHIL.  A  LIMBORCH  (Arminian,  ob.  1712).  Comm.  in  Ada 
Ap.  et  Epp.  ad  Rom.  et  ad  Hebr.  Eoterod  1711,  fol. 

JOH.  CHR.  WOLF.  Curce  philolog.  et  crit.  in  X  posterior. 
Pauli  epp.  Hamb.  1734,  4to,  2d  ed.  1738. 

Jo.  ALB.  BENGEL,  in  his  classical,  inexhaustibly  rich,  and 
never  obsolete  Gnomon  N.  T.}  first  published  at  Tubingen  1742, 
4to. 

Jo.  BENEDICT  CARPZOV  (in  Helmstadt).  Sacrce  Exercita- 
tiones  in  S.  Pauli  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  ex  Philone  Alexandrio,  Helm- 
stadii  1750,  8vo. 

Jo.  ANDR.  CRAMER  (ob.  1788  as  Prof,  at  Kiel).  Erkla- 
rung  des  Br.  Pauli  an  die  Ebr.  (Exposition  of  St.  Paul's  Ep. 
to  the  Hebr.),  2  vols.,  Copenhagen  and  Leipsic  1757,  4to. 

FRIEDR.  CHRISTOPH.  STEINHOFER.  Tdgliche  Nahrung  des 
Glaubens  aus  der  Erkenntniss  Jesu  nach  den  wichtigen  Zeug- 
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nissen  der  Ep.  an  die  Ebr.  (Daily  nourishment  for  faith  drawn 
from  the  testimonies  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews),  2  vols., 
Tubingen  1761,  8vo.  Written  in  Bengel's  spirit. 

SIEGMUND  JAKOB  BAUMGARTEN.  Erklar.  des  Br.  St.  Pauli 
an  die  Hebr.  mit  Andr.  Gottlieb  Maschens  Anm.  und  Paraphrasi 
und  Joh.  Sal.  Semlers  Beitrdgen  zu  genauerer  Einsiclit  dieses 
Briefes,  Halle  1763,  4to.  (Exposition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  with  observations  and  paraphrase  by  Masch,  and 
appendices  by  Semler.)  Careful  in  showing  the  connection 
of  thought,  but  disfigured  by  excessive  analysis  and  minute 
tabulation. 

JOHANN  RUDOLPH  KIESSLING  (in  Erlangen).  Richtige 
Verbindung  Mosaischen  Altertlmmer  mit  der  Auslegung  des 
Sendschreibens  des  h.  Ap.  Paulus  an  die  Hebr.)  Erster  Theil, 
Erlangen  u.  Leipzig  1765,  4to.  (Connection  of  the  Mosaic 
Antiquities  with  the  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  Hebrews.)  An  archaeological  commentary  on  the  whole 
epistle — loquacious,  superficial,  unproductive. 

CHRIST.  FRID,  SCHMID  (in  Wittenberg).  Observ.  super 
Ep.  ad  Hebr.  historicce,  criticce,  theologicce,  c.  prcef.  Chr.  A. 
Crusii,  Lips.  1766,  8vo. 

JOH.  DAVID  MICHAELIS.  Erkldr.  des  Br.  an  die  Hebr., 
zwei  Theile,  Frankfurt  u.  Leipzig  (Exposition  of  the  Ep.  to  the 
Hebrews,  2  vols.),  first  published  1762-4,  and  subsequently  in 
much  improved  form,  1780-86,  4to.  It  is  still  worth  reading 
on  account  of  its  learning  and  critical  acuteness. 

SAM.  FR.  NATHAN  MORUS  (in  Leipzig).  Der  Br.  an  die 
Hebr.  iibers.  (mit  Anm.)  [The  Ep.  to  the  Hebr.  translated, 
with  observations],  second  ed.  Leipsic  1781,  8vo.  Insigni 
ficant  and  obsolete. 

JOH.  CHRISTIAN  BLASCHE.  Systematisclier  Kommentar 
iiber  den  Brief  an  die  Hebr.,  zwei  Theile  (Systematic  Commen 
tary  on  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebr.,  2  vols.),  Leipsic  1782-86,  8vo. 
Conceited  and  loquacious — perverse  interpretations. 

LUD.  CASP.  VALCKENAER  (at  Franeker,  and  afterwards  at 
Leyden,  ob.  1785).  Selecta  e  Schol.  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  in  the 
Selecta  e  Schol.  Valckenarii  in  U.  quosdam  Novi  Testamenti  ed. 
discipulo  Ev.  Wassenbergh,  torn,  ii.,  Amstelodami  1817,  8vo. 
Much  alien  matter,  but  also  much  that  is  instructive  from  the 
mouth  of  the  great  philologer. 
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PETR.  ABRESCH.  Paraplirasis  et  Adnotationum  in  Ep.  ad 
Heir.  Ill  spedmina  (ch.  i.-vi.),  Leyden  1786-87-90,  8vo. 
Continued  by  Heririga  (beginning  with  ch.  vii.)  in  A.D.  1817. 

GOTTLOB  CHRIST.  STORR  (ob.  Oberhofprediger — Court 
chaplain — in  Stuttgart,  1805).  Pauli  Br.  an  die  Hebr.  erldu- 
tert  (St.  Paul's  Ep.  to  the  Hebr.  explained),  Tubingen  1789  (and 
1809),  8vo.  A  meritorious  work,  which  the  learned,  orthodox, 
and  faithful  author  opposed  as  a  rampart  to  the  invasion  of 
Rationalism.  The  treatise  on  the  purpose  of  our  Lord's  death 
occupies  as  much  space  as  the  commentary  itself. 

Jo.  AUG.  ERNESTI.  Prcelectiones  Academical  in  Ep.  ad 
Hebr.  ab  ipso  revises,  published  with  copious  additional  notes  of 
his  own  by  Gottlieb  Imman.  Dindorf,  Lipsise  1795,  8vo.  The 
interpretation  runs  frequently  into  dogmatic  excursuses,  and 
the  dogmatic  but  exegetically  insignificant  interpolations  of 
the  editor  are  often  disturbing. 

CARL  HEINRICH  RIEGER  (formerly  Consistorial-Rath  and 
Stiftsprediger  in  Stuttgart).  Betrachtungen  tiber  das  N.  T., 
Th.  iv.  Aufl.  3,  Stuttgart  1847,  8vo.  (Contemplations  on 
the  New  Testament.)  A  work  so  full  of  spiritual  life  and 
interpenetrated  by  the  spirit  of  prayer,  that  it  is  secured  from 
becoming  obsolete,  and  has  an  abiding  blessing. 

DAV.  SCHULZ.  Der  Br.  an  die  Hebr.)  Einleitung,  Uebers.  und 
AnmerL,  Breslau  1818,  8vo.  (The  Ep.  to  the  Hebr.,  Introduc 
tion,  Translat.,  and  Notes.)  A  work  full  of  most  extraordinary 
assertions,  e.g.  that  the  writer  of  this  epistle,  from  his  own 
Christian  point  of  view,  meant  to  leave  the  sacrificial  and 
priestly  institutions  of  Judaism  intact,  and  appears  not  to  have 
regarded  Christianity  as  having  any  independent  existence  as 
an  institution  upon  earth. 

ARCHIBALD  M<LEAN  (Baptist  Minister).  A  Paraphrase 
and  Commentary  on  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews,  2  vols.,  London 
1820,  8vo.  A  sensible,  unpretending  book. 

G.  MENKEN.  EM.  des  elft.  Cap.  des  Br.  an  die  Hebr. 
(Exposition  of  the  llth  chapter),  Bremen  1821,  8vo. 

G.  MENKEN.  Homilien  tiber  das  $te  und  Wte  Cap.  des 
Briefes  an  die  Hebr.  nebst  einem  Anhange  etlicher  Homilien  uber 
Stellen  des  I2ten  Cap.,  Bremen  1831,  8vo.  (Homilies  on  the 
9th  and  10th  chapters,  with  appendix  of  Homilies  on  some 
parts  of  the  12th  chapter.)  Chiefly  resting  on  Bengel,  and 
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therefore   of  only  subordinate  exegetical,  but  of  the  highest 
homiletical  value. 

Jo.  HEINR.  HEINRICHS.  (Paulli)  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  grace, 
perpetua  adnotatione  illustrata,  Gottingse  1792 ;  ed.  ii.  1823, 
8vo.  Forms  the  8th  vol.  of  Koppe's  N.  Test. 

CHRIST.  FRID.  BOHME.  Ep.  ad  Heir,  latine  vers.  atque 
comm.  instr.  perpetuo,  Lips.  1825,  8vo.  A  work  of  sound 
scholarship,  though  written  in  a  painfully  affected  style — acute, 
independent,  not  theologically  profound,  but  richly  suggestive 

CHRIST.  THEOPH.  KUINOEL.  Comm.  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr., 
Lips.  1831,  8vo.  Far  inferior  in  originality  to  Bohme,  but 
superior  to  his  commentary  in  the  classic  simplicity  of  its  style. 

HEINR.  KLEE  (Cath.  Prof,  of  Theology  at  Bonn).  Ami. 
des  Br.  an  die  Hebr.,  Mainz.  1833,  8vo.  (Expos,  of  the  Ep. 
to  the  Hebr.,  Mayence.)  Deserves  praise  at  any  rate  for  its 
avowed  endeavour  to  attain  to  what  he  calls  "  objective  "  exe 
gesis,  which  is  to  be  at  once  grammatical,  historical,  rational, 
and  mystic. 

FRIED.  BLEEK.  Der  Br.  an  die  Heir,  erldutert  durcJi 
Einl.  Uebers.  und  fortlaufenden  Comm.,  Abth.  i.  (Einl.),  Berlin 
1828 ;  Abth.  ii.  (Capp.  i.-iv.  13),  1836 ;  Abth.  iii.  (Capp.  iv. 
14-xiii.),  1840,  8vo.  (The  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  illustrated  by 
an  Introduction,  Translation,  and  continuous  Commentary, 
published  in  three  divisions,  in  the  years  1828,  1836,  and 
1840.)  Every  competent  scholar  will  confirm  the  judgment 
of  de  Wette,  that  it  is  a  work  occupying  one  of  the  first  places, 
if  not  the  very  first  place,  among  the  exegetical  productions  of 
our  time,  and  as  much  distinguished  by  a  clear  love  of  truth 
and  genuine  theological  spirit  as  by  extensive  learning  and  the 
proofs  of  most  unwrearied  industry. 

A.  THOLTJCK.  Komm.  zum  Br.  an  die  Hebr.,  Ausg.  1, 
Hamburg  1836  (Commentary  on  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebr.,  1st  ed. 
1836);  2d  ed.  1840;  3d  ed.  1850,  8vo;  with  two  appendices, 
on  "  The  Old  Testament  in  the  New,"  and  "  The  Citations  of 
the  O.  T.  in  the  N.  T.,  on  Sacrifice  and  Priesthood  in  Old  and 
New  Testament,"  3d  ed.  1849,  8vo.  A  commentary  which 
has  greatly  improved  and  matured  in  its  progress — supplements 
theological  deficiencies  in  Bleek,  full  of  rare  pieces  of  know 
ledge,  aims  at  striking  the  right  mean  between  an  idealistic 
and  realistic  interpretation. 
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KARL  WILH.  STEIN.  Der  Br.  an  die  Heir.  theoretiscJi- 
practiscJi  erklart,  u.  s.  w.,  Leipz.  1838,  8vo.  Laudable  on 
account  of  the  attempt  to  combine  the  theoretical  with  the 
practical  interpretation,  and  to  show  the  connection  between 
the  parts. 

CHR.  F.  FRITZSCHE.  Krit.  Beitrage  zur  EM.  des  Briefes 
an  die  Hebr.  mit  Rucks,  auf  den  Komm.  von  Tholuck,  Leipz. 
1840,  8vo. 

KUD.  STIER.  Der  Br.  an  die  Hebr.  in  36  Betrachtungen 
ausgelegt  (The  Ep.  to  the  Hebr.  expounded  in  36  medita 
tions),  2  vols.,  1842,  8vo.  Thoughtful,  and  only  too  full  of 
thought. 

KARL  R.  KOESTLIN.  Der  Lefirbegnfi  des  Ev.  und  der  Br. 
des  Johannes  und  die  verwandten  neutest.  Lelirbegriffe,  Berlin 
1843,  8vo.  (Doctrinal  System  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles 
of  St.  John,  and  similar  Doctrinal  Systems  in  the  New  Testa 
ment.)  This  work  contains,  pp.  387-472,  an  account  of  the 
doctrinal  system  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  succeeds 
in  showing  that  it  occupies  the  mid  space  between  that  of  St. 
Paul's  later  epistles  (Eph.  and  Col.)  and  that  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John. 

DE  WETTE.  Kurze  EM.  des  Br.  an  Tit.  Tim.  u.  d.  Hebr. 
Ausg.  1,  1844;  Ausgab.  2,  1847,  8vo.  (Short  Exposit.  of  the 
Epistles  to  Titus,  Timothy,  and  the  Hebrews,  1st  ed.  1844, 
2d  ed.  1847.)  De  Wette's  merits  as  an  interpreter,  his  critical 
tact,  accuracy,  clearness,  and  solidity,  are  universally  recog 
nised  ;  but  so  also  his  undeniable  prejudices,  and  his  unfair, 
irreverent,  and  schoolmaster-like  way  of  pretending  to  set  right 
prophets  and  apostles. 

OTTO  VON  GERLACH.  Das  Neue  Test.,  etc.,  Bd.  2,  Berlin 
1837,  8vo,  and  frequently  since.  This  popular  commentary  is 
not  without  a  scientific  basis,  and  exhibits  the  exercise  of  an 
independent  judgment. 

L.  STENGEL  (Catholic  Professor  of  Theology  at  Freiburg). 
EM.  des  Br.  an  die  Hebr.,  nach  dessen  Nachlass  von  Jos.  Beck. 
Karlsruhe  1849,  8vo.  (Expos,  of  Ep.  to  Hebr.,  published  from 
his  literary  remains  by  Jos.  Beck.)  Both  editor  and  author 
attach  themselves  to  the  principles  of  historico-critical  inter 
pretation  ;  both  refer  frequently  to  Hirscher ;  the  doctrine  of 
vicarious  satisfaction  is  combated  ;  and  the  views  of  the  sacred 
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writer  as  to  "  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus"  are  supposed  to  have 
been  "  undefined." 

JOH.  HEINR.  AUG.  EBRARD.  Der  Br.  an  die  Hebr. 
erkldrt,  Konigsberg  1850,  8vo.  (Part  of  the  fifth  vol.  of 
Olshausen's  Commentary.)  Bold  and  combative,  striving  after 
a  kind  of  mathematical  certainty  :  sometimes  striking  out  true 
interpretations,  but  not  seldom  self-destructive. 

AUG.  BISPING  (Cathol.  Profess,  of  Exegesis  at  Miinster). 
ErJcl.  des  Br.  an  die  Hebr.,  Miinster  1854,  8vo.  Among 
(Roman)  Catholic  commentaries  the  most  connected  and 
pleasing. 

J.  CHE.  K.  VON  HOFMANN.  Der  Schriftbeweis :  First 
half,  Nordlingen  1852  (2d  ed.  1857)  ;  second  half,  sec.  1, 
1853;  sect.  2,  1855.  The  same  author's  Abhandl.  2,  zur 
Enstehungs-gescliichte  der  h.  Sclirift. — Der  Br.  des  Jacobus  und 
der  Br.  an  die  Hebr.  (Treatise  on  the  History  of  the  Composi 
tion  of  Holy  Scripture — the  Ep.  of  James  and  the  Ep.  to  the 
Hebr.),  Zeitschrift  fur  Protestantismus  und  Kirclie,  1856,  pp. 
329-350.  Although  this  author  is  not  seldom  withdrawn  from 
the  plain  sense  of  Scripture  by  his  peculiar  views  respecting 
the  Logos  and  the  doctrines  of  sacrifice  and  atonement,  yet 
nevertheless  these  contributions  to  the  interpretation  of  our 
epistle,  especially  in  the  Schriftbeweis  (ch.  i.-x.),  are  very  com 
plete  and  comprehensive.  Taken  all  together,  they  furnish  the 
most  valuable  hints  which  have  yet  been  given  as  to  the  pur 
pose,  plan,  and  connection  of  thought  in  the  epistle,  and  will  be 
recognised  as  doing  so  by  every  one  who  is  more  than  a  super 
ficial  inquirer. 

GOTTLIEB  LUENEMANN.  Kritisch.  exegetisclies  Handbuch 
iiber  den  Hebrderbrief  (Critical  and  Exegetical  Manual  on  the 
Ep.  to  the  Hebr.),  Gottingen  1855,  8vo.  Worthy  to  form  a 
part  of  Meyer's  complete  commentary  on  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  founded  for  the  most  part  on  Bleek,  though  with  real 
independence.  See  the  review  of  it  in  the  Allgem.  Kirclien- 
zeitung,  L.  B.  1857,  No.  29,  by  Willibald  Grimm. 

Jo.  H.  R.  BIESENTHAL.  Epistola  Pauli  ad  Hebr.  cum  rab- 
binico  commentario,  Berlin  (Leipzig  bei  Dorffling  und  Franke), 
1857,  8vo.  The  praise  bestowed  even  by  Jewish  scholars  on 
the  same  author's  rabbinical  commentary  on  the  Ep.  to  the 
Romans  (vid.  Jost,  Gesc/i.  des  Judentliums  u.  sewer  Secten,  Abth* 
VOL.  I.  C 
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i.  p.  416  seq.  1857)  belongs  also  to  this.  It  is  the  first  Judaao- 
Christian  interpretation  of  this  Judgeo-Christian  epistle.  The 
illustrations  from  Jewish  sources  testify  to  a  very  extensive 
range  of  reading,  far  overstepping  the  ground  occupied  by 
Schottgen's  Horce  (1733).  It  abounds  also  in  thoughtful  and 
delicate  observations.  The  text  on  which  it  is  founded  is  the 
Hebrew  version  of  the  New  Testament  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  London  Jews'  Society,  which  in  the  Ep.  to  the 
Hebrews  is  also  not  much  better  than  the  Hebrew  version  of 
Frid.  Alb.  Christiani,  Lipsse  1676,  4to.  (This  translation  has 
been  much  improved  in  the  edition  of  the  Hebrew  New  Tes 
tament  published  by  the  London  Society  in  1866,  and  subse 
quently  to  Delitzsch's  writing  the  above  in  1859. — TE.) 

Delitzsch  proceeds  to  enumerate  three  English  works  which 
had  come  into  his  hands  after  the  conclusion  of  his  commen 
tary  in  1859  : 

1.  GEORGE  VISCOUNT  MANDEVILLE.  Horce  Hebraicce : 
An  attempt  to  discover  Jww  the  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  must  have  been  understood  by  those  therein  addressed; 
with  Appendices  on  Messialis  Kingdom,  etc.;  London  1835,  large 
8vo.  From  this  work  of  the  late  Duke  of  Manchester  Delitzsch 
translates  a  paragraph,  enumerating  the  English  works  of 
Deering,  Owen,1  Law  son,  Jones,  Vaughan,  Steiuart,  Maclean, 
Macknight.  These  Delitzsch  confesses  not  to  have  seen.2  On 
the  other  hand,  he  has  made  occasional  use  of  H.  HAMMOND 
(ob.  1660)  in  Latin  by  Jo.  Clericus;  DAN.  WHITBY  (ob.  1726); 
THOM.  PYLE  (1725),  transl.  into  German  by  E.  G.  Kiister ; 
J.  PEIRCE  (ob.  1726)  in  Latin  by  J.  D.  Michaelis ;  A.  A. 
SYKES  (ob.  1756)  in  German  by  Semler ;  and  S.  T.  BLOOM- 
FIELD  (Recensio  Synoptica  Annotations  Sacrce,  being  a  Critical 
Digest,  etc.,  8  vote.,  London  1826-7,  8vo).  He  regrets  espe 
cially  having  been  unable  to  use  the  Commentary  of  M.  Stuart 
(first  published  at  Andover,  U.S.,  in  1827-8,  in  2  vols.),  which 
he  characterizes  as  a  work  rivalling  the  scientific  method  of 
German  exegesis. 

1  His  Exercitations  on  the  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews,  London  1668-74,  fill  four 
folios. 

2  Delitzsch  says  this  apparently  overlooking  that  he  had  included 
Maclean's  commentary  in  his  synopsis,  with  a  brief  criticism.     See  above. 
— TR. 
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2.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  Notes,  London  1851, 
8vo.     "  The  writer's  object  is  to  prove  that  the  whole  epistle 
shows  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  to  be  no  loss,  but  in  every 
respect  a  real  gain  for  the  Jews,  and  as  such  dedicates  his 
book  to  Jewish  readers." 

3.  WILLIAM  TAIT.     Meditationes  Helraicce,  or  a  Doctrinal 
and  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Ep.  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Hebrews, 
in  a  series  of  Lectures,  New  and   enlarged  edition,  London 
1855.     The  writer  avows  his  agreement  with  such  commenta 
tors  as  Barnes  in  America  and  Ebrard  in  Germany,  and  has 
adopted  improvements  of  the  authorized  English  version  sug 
gested  by  the  use  of  "  the  English  Hexapla,  the  Commentary 
of  M.  Stuart,  the  Horce  Hebraicce  of  the  late  Duke  of  Man 
chester,  and  the  excellent  translation  by  the  Kev.  Henry  Craik 
of  Bristol." 
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When  Moses  put  on  the  veil,  the  people  looked  at  him  ;  but  when  he 
•took  it  off,  they  turned  away  their  faces  from  him;  and  not  understanding 
what  they  read,  invented  one  thing  after  another  for  themselves. 

ATHANASIUS,  19  Pasch.  Ep.  (Syriac). 


FIRST  PART  OF  THE  EPISTLE. 


CHAP.  i.  1— CHAP.  v.  10. 

THE  SUPREME  EXALTATION  OF  THE  MEDIATOR  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT  ABOVE  THE  ANGELS,  ABOVE  MOSES  AND 
JOSHUA,  AND  FINALLY  ABOVE  AARON. 

CHAP.  i. — The  manifold  revelations  of  Himself  made  by  God 
through  the  prophets  have  been  followed  up  in  this  last  time 
by  a  revelation  through  the  Son  as  accomplisher  of  the  work 
of  redemption ;  ivho  both,  a  priori,  as  God  of  God  and 
upholder  of  the  Universe  created  by  God  through  Him,  and 
now,  a  posteriori,  as  the  glorified  One  and  Heir  of  all 
things,  is  exalted  above  the  angels. 

]ERS.  1-3  are  the  procemium  to  the  whole  epistle  as 
well  as  to  this  its  first  part,  to  which  ver.  4  follow 
ing  this  prooemium  forms  the  transition :  God  has 
made  a  final  revelation  of  Himself  in  the  Son  as 
f  ulfiller  of  the  work  of  atonement ;  who  being  from  all  eternity 
above  all  things,  by  virtue  of  the  essential  dignity  of  His 
divine  person  is  now  exalted  above  all  in  the  nature  which  He 
assumed  in  time. 

The  epistle  begins,  like  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John,  with  a 
grandly  solemn  but  more  rhythmically  rounded  period,  in  which 
we  find  all  the  main  thoughts  of  the  whole  treatise,  and  are 
prepared  for  their  subsequent  development.  The  supra-pro 
phetical,  super-angelical,  and  supra-levitical  dignity  of  Christ 
is  here  briefly  indicated,  and  at  the  same  time  regarded  from 
that  unearthly  transcendental  point  of  view  which  is  maintained 
throughout  the  epistle. 
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Ver.  1.  God  having  spoken  in  the  past  at  many  times  and  in 
manifold  ways  unto  the  fathers  through  the  prophets,  hath  spoken 
at  the  end  of  these  days  unto  us  through  the  Son. 

We  have  here  at  the  outset  the  same  high-sounding  and 
significant  rhythm,  the  same  striking  and  beautiful  collocation 
of  words,  which  characterizes  the  whole  epistle.  The  author 
begins,  as  Valckenaer  delicately  observes,  with  two  pceones 
quarti  (www_)  connected  by  teal — TroXty-tepw?  /col  7ro\VTpo7ra)<? 
— and  thus  with  "  winged  words  "  sets  forth  in  their  contrast 
to  each  other  the  revelations  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
The  aorist  \a\rjcras  has  here  (as  is  frequently  the  case  with  the 
aorist  in  participial  and  other  subordinate  clauses)  a  pluperfect 
signification.  The  first  of  these  divine  revelations  is  that  which 
was  given  irakai  (i.e.  not  antiquitus,  "  of  old,"  as  contrasted 
with  what  is  modern  or  new,  but  rather  ante  hac,  "  formerly," 
"  in  the  past,"  as  contrasted  with  the  existing  present) ;  while 
the  second  is  that  which  has  now  superseded  it,  eV  ea^drov 
TWV  rijjbepwv  TOVTWV  (i.e.  in  the  terminal  period  which  these  days 
constitute,  but  not,  "on  the  last  of  these  days"  [Winer,  §  51, 
9  (?)],  which  would  require  the  reading  eV  eV^ar?;?).  '.ETT' 
eo-^drov  is  the  right  reading  here  as  well  as  at  1  Pet.  i.  20 
(comp.  Num.  xxiv.  14,  LXX.),  instead  of  that  of  the  textus 
receptuSj  eV  eV^arw^,  which  was  substituted  for  it  as  the  easier, 
more  intelligible  form  of  expression,  and  likewise  as  that  more 
usual  in  the  LXX. — e.g.  Gen.  xlix.  1. 

"ECT^CLTOV  TWV  fjjjiep&v  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  term 
D^DT!  rynnx,  and  expresses  the  notion  never  merely  of  a  simple 
future  which  is  to  follow  the  present  in  the  course  of  ordinary 
historical  development,  but  always  that  of  the  end  or  final 
period  which  is  to  conclude  all  history  and  forms  the  utmost 
boundary  of  the  speaker's  circle  of  vision.  It  is  then  for  our 
author  here,  as  for  St.  Peter  (1  Ep.  i.  20),  that  "  last  time" 
which  to  his  apprehension,  looking  back  upon  the  past,  is 
already  begun  and  in  process  of  unfolding  itself  before  his 
eyes ;  and  so  by  the  word  TOVTWV  (which  logically  belongs  to 
the  whole  term)  he  indicates  to  his  readers  that  the  present,  in 
which  they  are  all  now  living,  is  indeed  this  very  "Ecr^arov  in 
contrast  to  that  Hakai. 

He  proceeds  to  lay  down  what  is  common  and  what  is  dis 
tinctive  in  both  revelations.  (A.)  What  is  common:  in  both 
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periods  it  is  o  0eo9,  the  One  only  and  Most  High  God,  who 
reveals  Himself,  and  this  revelation  is  characterized  in  both  as 
a  XaXew/,  a  speaking  of  God  to  men  (\a\eiv  corresponding  to 
"i^  as  \eyeiv  to  "M?K).  The  very  form  of  expression  \a\ijcras — 
l\,d\r)crev  indicates  that  there  is  an  historical  continuity  of  both 
periods,  that  the  revelation  in  both  is  substantially  one  and  the 
same.  But  the  stress  is  here  laid  not  on  what  is  common,  but 
on  (B.)  what  is  distinctive.  And  therefore  we  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Old  Testament  placed 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  protasis — TroXiy^epw?  KOI  TTO\V- 
TpoTrcos  .  .  .  .  ev  TO??  Trpo^Tat?,  and,  on  the  other,  set  in  con 
trast  with  them  at  the  end  of  the  apodosis,  the  one  grand 
characteristic  of  the  New  Testament — ev  viw. 

The  revelation  of  the  Old  Testament  is  characterized  (a.)  as 
given  TroXv/itepw?  /cal  TroXuTjOoVo)?,  i.e.  quantitative  in  succes 
sive  portions,  and  qualitative  in  various  forms.  A  scholiast 
has  expounded  TroXfyue/ow?  as  referring  to  the  TO  Sidfopov  TWV 
Kcupwv,  and  TroXurpoTrco?  to  the  TO  iroiKikov  TWV  OeLoiv  OTT- 
but  it  would  be  more  strictly  correct  to  say,  that 
refers  to  the  truth  of  revelation  as  given  to  the 
fathers  in  many  distinct  portions,  not  all  at  once,  but  piece 
meal  or  "  memberwise,"  and  that  irdXvrpoTrw^  refers  to  the 
modes  of  revelation,  according  to  which  it  came  to  them  in 
manifold  shapes,  i.e.  not  immediately,  but  now  in  one  form  of 
mediation,  now  in  another.  The  next  characteristic  of  the  Old 
Testament  revelation  is,  (/9.)  that  it  was  made  eV  Tofc  Trpo^rjrcus 
— that  is,  through  a  multitude  of  middle-persons  chosen  and 
selected  by  God  for  this  instrumentality.  The  word  Trpotyfjrai, 
is  here  used  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense  so  as  to  include 
on  the  one  hand  Moses,  who  was  a  prophet  and  more,  and  on 
the  other  David  and  Daniel,  who  officially  were  not  "prophets" 
at  all.  All  who  were  the  ministering  organs  of  divine  revela 
tion  to  ancient  Israel  are  here  called  prophets — all,  that  is, 
through  whom,  as  the  sacred  writer  himself  expresses  it,  God 
had  once  spoken  to  the  fathers.  ["  Through  whom,"  but  not,  as 
v.  Gerlach  renders  it,  "in  whom."  'Ev  TO??  Trpofflraw  has 
here  the  same  sense  as  at  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6,  LXX.  Adkelv  eV 
is  "  to  speak  by,"  like  'l  -im,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2,  and  elsewhere 
frequently;  eV  answering  to  the  Hebr.  Beth  instrument  (a 
usage  found  in  classical  Greek  in  reference  to  things,  but 
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not  to  persons :  Kiihner,  §  600,  3).  Its  use  here  corre 
sponds  to  that  of  8ta,  ch.  ii.  3  of  this  epistle,  Luke  i.  70,  and 
Acts  iii.  21.]  It  is  then  characteristic  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
be  a  complex  of  manifold  parts,  modes,  and  instruments  of 
revelation,  held  together  by  the  unity  of  a  common  goal,  the 
ea^arov  r&v  rjfjiepwv,  but  at  the  same  time  bearing  witness  by 
its  very  multiplicity  that  this  goal  is  not  yet  attained. 

On  this  fragmentary  and  multiform  speaking  of  God  to 
the  fathers  follows  now  His  speaking  unto  us  ev  VIM.  One 
revelation  is  contrasted  with  the  many,  the  instrumentality  of 
the  prophets  with  that  of  the  Son.  To  render  ev  via,  with 
Bleek,  by  "  through  a  Son,"  i.e.  "  through  one  who  is  a  Son," 
would  hardly  be  consistent  with  the  author's  meaning.  2Vo? 
is  here,  as  at  vii.  28,  so  applied  to  the  Mediator  of  the  New 
Testament  as  almost  to  be  regarded  as  a  proper  name,  and 
therefore  used  without  the  article,  like  /^acrtXeu?  and  /jieyas 
/3acrtXeu5  when  applied  to  the  Persian  king.  In  the  same  way 
"D  occurs  Ps.  ii.  12  without  the  article.  This  absolute  use 
of  f/o?  like  a  proper  name  is  just  what  we  should  expect  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  one  of  the  last  of  the  Pauline 
writings.1  Moreover,  the  great  fundamental  difference  between 
the  two  revelations  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  simple  antithesis 
of  ev  rot?  7rpo</)r?Tat9  and  ev  vla> ;  the  term  Trpo^rac  making 
a  relation  purely  accidental  and  official  in  its  character,  vlos 
one  that  is  essential  and  necessary,  being  grounded  in  the 
nature  of  the  person  by  whom  it  is  occupied.  The  author 
now  proceeds  by  means  of  relative  clauses  to  develop  the 
main  characteristics  of  that  supreme  exaltation  by  which 
the  Son,  as  Mediator  of  this  the  final  revelation,  excels  the 
prophets. 

Yer.  2.  Whom  Tie  appointed  to  be  heir  of  all  things,  through 
whom  he  also  made  the  worlds. 

'Ev  VIM  is  naturally  followed  in  the  first  place  by  the  clause 

1  For  this  use  of  logically  defined  substantives  without  the  (definite) 
article,  see  Rost,  §  98,  6,  and  the  syntactic  part  of  the  collection  of 
examples,  p.  45  and  foil,  (second  ed.).  The  best  parallel  to  the  New 
Testament  use  of  vio$  for  6  vio$  is  perhaps  the  classical  use  of  ii»4/»0*ty,  e.g. 
in  Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  4,  11  (a  passage  not  cited  by  Rost)  :  foot  ftovov  ra» 
£uuv  dtvOpuirov  opdov 
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ov  efyftev l  KXypovopov  TTOLVTUV,  the  notion  of  "  son "  readily 
suggesting  that  of  "heir;"  vios  and  K\r]povo^o^  constitute  in 
the  Pauline  system  an  inseparable  pair  of  notions  (Gal.  iv.  7). 
Even  because  the  Mediator  of  this  final  revelation  is  vios 
must  He  also  be  the  Lord  over  all  that  pertains  to  His  Father, 
and  that,  indeed,  jure  hcereditatis.  In  Him  the  promise  made 
to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  TO  K\7}pov6fjiov  avrov  elvai  rov  KOO-^OV 
(Horn.  iv.  13  ;  Gal.  iii.  16),  attains  its  complete  fulfilment. 

The  next  clause,  $i  ov  KOI  eTroirjcrev  TOVS  ai&va^  is  exhi 
bited  by  means  of  the  KCL'I  (which  is  here  more  than  a  mere 
expletive)  in  its  intimate  connection  of  thought  with  the  pre 
ceding.  God  hath  appointed  the  Son  to  be  heir  of  all  things, 
even  as  He  also  made  the  worlds  through  Him.  Ol  alcoves  is 
not  equivalent  here  to  the  Old  Testament  D^iyn,  which  (from 
D^y,  to  veil)  signifies  inscrutable  periods  or  successions  of  time, 
but  to  the  rabbinical  post-biblical  D^iyn  or  niD^iyn  (the  el-dla- 
mm  of  the  Koran),  i.e.  the  infinite  multitude  of  worlds  which 
have  their  existence  in  those  unlimited  periods  of  time.  It 
expresses  in  the  plural  form  the  same  notion  as  #007*09  in  the 
singular,  i.e.  not  the  systems  or  economies  of  the  history  of  the 
universe,  but  the  cosmical  systems  of  actual  creation.  The 
word  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  xi.  3  ;  it  is  used  in  both  these 
so  closely  connected  meanings,  1  Tim.  i.  17  ;  and  here  expresses 
the  same  thing  as  the  irdvra  of  the  preceding  clause.  Creator 
of  this  universe  of  worlds  is  God  (o  ©609)  :  Mediator  of  that 
creation  is  the  Son  (feo?).  And  here  we  have  no  ground  what 
ever  for  assuming  that  our  author  takes  the  name  vios,  as  it 
were,  out  of  its  proper  soteriological  connection,  and  applies  it 
by  way  of  anticipation  only  to  the  Mediator  in  His  creative 
capacity.  The  transcendent  dignity,  indeed,  marked  by  this 
use  of  the  word  vto?,  of  that  essential  relation  in  which  the 

1  I  have  followed  Lachmann  and  Tischendorfs  custom  of  putting 
v  fQshx.  even  before  words  beginning  with  a  consonant,  therein  following 
the  custom  of  the  Cod.  Alexandr.  (retained  also  by  Grabe)  and  that  of  most 
uncials.  Though  I  do  not  believe  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
themselves  made  a  rule  of  this  irregularity,  it  is  yet  more  than  probable 
that  this  mode  of  spelling  may  have  been  as  common  in  their  autographs 
as  in  the  older  or  nearly  contemporary  written  documents  which  have  come 
down  to  us  ;  e.g.  the  perhaps  Ptolemaic  Psephisma  Parium,  the  Turin  and 
Vienna  Papyrus  edited  by  Peyron,  the  MS.  rolls  of  Herculaneum,  etc.  See 
Thiersch,  de  Pentateuch.  Vers.  Alexandr.  ii.  §§  10,  11. 
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so-Named  stands  to  God,  is  set  in  the  clearest  light  by  that 
relation  thus  being  shown  not  to  have  had  its  commencement 
in  the  midst  of  time,  but  to  have  existed  before  all  times  and 
all  worlds,  and  so  also  to  have  exercised  a  mediatorial  agency 
in  their  production.  The  exalted  rank  attained  by  the  Son  in 
His  historical  manifestation  through  God's  appointing  Him 
heir  of  all  things,  is  only  the  correlative  of  that  which  He 
possessed  already  before  all  times,  when  God  created  the 
universe  through  Him.  Between  this  JW6O  (commencement) 
and  that  mnK  (consequence)  there  exists  a  real  connection,  to 
which  the  KCLI  points.  (The  antiquus  verborum  ordoy  as  even 
in  his  time  Bengel  called  it  —  S/.'  ov  KOI  eTroirj&ev  TOU?  aiwvas  — 
rightly  now  preferred  by  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf,  is  more 
in  accordance  with  this  correlative  character  of  the  two  clauses 
than  that  of  the  text.  rec.  —  St'  ov  KOI  rou?  alwvas  eTrolijcrev  ;  and 
moreover,  such  a  strictly  logical  and  rhythmical  arrangement 
down  to  the  smallest  details  in  the  collocation  of  words,  is  one 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  whole  epistle  :  the  Son  is  made 
the  heir  of  All,  that  All  too  owes  its  origin  to  Him.) 

We  have  here  assumed  against  Baumgarten  and  Bleek,  that 
the  clause  ov  efy/cev  exclusively  refers  to  that  dignity  which 
the  Son  has  attained  to  in  His  historical  manifestation  ;  so  that 
in  the  second  verse  we  have  a  retrogression  from  what  has  been 
a  matter  of  historical  development  to  that  which  preceded  it, 
and  formed  the  commencement  of  all  history.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  ov  eOrj/cev  might  also  refer  to  an  eternal  predesti 
nating  decree  on  God's  part  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
such  a  reference  here,  which  therefore  can  hardly  have  been 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer.  Moreover,  the  "  chiastic" 
(or  cross-wise)  relation  in  which  the  clauses  of  the  following 
verse  stand  to  these  is  against  such  a  reference  of  ov  eQrj/cev. 
For  there  we  have  —  first,  in  the  clauses  dependent  upon  wv  and 
(frepcov  (taking  up  the  8t'  ov  eTroirja-ev  TOV?  alwvas\  some  of  the 
eternal  attributes  of  the  Son,  and  then,  in  the  following  clauses, 
His  redeeming  work  in  time,  and  His  return  thereby  to  God, 
from  whom  He  came,  and  with  whom  henceforth,  as  K\ijpov6- 
j  He  for  ever  sits  enthroned. 


Ver.  3.   Wl\o,  "being  the  effulgence  of  his  glory  and  express 
image  of  his  substance,  and  upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of 
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his  power,  after  having  by  himself  accomplished  the  purification 
of  our  sins,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  Majesty  in  highest 
places? 

The  consequences  of  this  session  on  the  right  hand  of  God 
are  expressed  in  the  following  verse  (ver.  4).  From  this  alone 
it  is  evident  that  the  participial  clauses  which  precede  e'/ca- 
Oicrev  must  describe  the  antecedents  of  that  exaltation.  No  one 
denies  that  the  clause  iroirida^vo^  describes  the  work  which 
has  had  that  exaltation  for  its  consequence ;  and  the  uniform 
impression  made  from  the  very  first  on  all  readers  sharing  the 
mind  of  the  church  on  these  subjects,  by  the  preceding  clauses 
&v  and  (ftepwv,  .was,  that  they  describe  the  internal,  timeless, 
and  essential  ground  of  the  Son's  personality.  Nevertheless 
Hofmann  (Schriftbew.  i.  140-142)  refuses  to  allow  that  &v 
and  fyepwv  bear  this  sense,  inasmuch  as  he  insists  on  inter 
preting  all  the  utterances  of  Scripture  in  the  New  Testament 
concerning  the  eternal  person  which  has  manifested  itself  in 
Jesus,  solely  in  reference  to  that  manifestation,  thus  assigning 
them  merely  an  historical  and  dispensational  significance,  and 
throwing  an  impenetrable  veil  over  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  apart  from  those  relations  of  inequality  in  which  the 
Godhead  has  manifested  itself  in  the  economy  of  redemption. 
These  clauses,  therefore,  &v  and  tyepcov,  tell  us  nothing,  in  his 
view,  concerning  our  Lord  apart  from  His  historical  manifes 
tation  ;  they  merely  express  what  He  now  is,  and  is  able  to 
do  since,  after  accomplishing  the  purification  of  sin,  He  is  set 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  God ; — an  interpretation  which  is 
not  only  opposed  to  the  natural  impression  made  by  the 
words  themselves,  to  the  order  of  thought,  and  to  the  general 
construction  of  the  sentence,  but  which  likewise  fails  to  find 
adequate  support  in  the  reasons  alleged  by  Hofmann  for  main- 

1  The  parallel  passage  to  this  and  some  of  the  following  in  the  first 
Epistle  of  Clemens  Eomanus,  c.  36,  runs  thus :  "Oj  uu  dTrotvy 'our/Aoi  TVIS 
avTdv    TOVOVTU   fitifav  tarlv  ctyythtou  caa  ^ist^opuTSpou    ovojtx 
ytypctTrTou    yetp   oSra$'    "  'O    iroiuv   TOV$   otyyihovs   otvrov 
OI>S  heiTOVpyov;  otvrov  wp^s  (pXo'ya."  STTI   B£  r$  vlu> 

(for  this  iTri  c.  dat.,  see  note  to  viii.  1)  OVT&>$  tinta  6  BsffTroV^f,   "  T/oV  ftot 
ay,  tya  ayipepou  ytytvvrixcA  at'  ourfiactt  wap   tfAov  x,au  liuau  <roi  'i&vn  ryv 
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taining  it.  For  surely,  to  say  that  the  clause  aTravyaa-jjia  7775 
8of?7?  KOL  ^apa/crrjp  TT)?  v7rocrTa<7eo>9  avrov,  if  meant  to  refer 
to  our  Lord  apart  from  the  incarnation,  must  have  commenced 
with  09  ear LV  instead  of  wz>,  is  to  make  an  unwarrantable  de 
mand  on  the  sacred  writer,  whose  purpose  evidently  is,  by  the 
use  of  participial  constructions  here,  to  exhibit  the  eternal 
character  and  accomplished  work  of  the  now  exalted  Saviour 
as  the  glorious  background  of  His  exaltation.  Neither  does 
it  prove  anything  for  that  position  to  say,  that  the  omnipotent 
rule  over  the  universe  of  created  things  expressed  by  fyepwv 
forms  the  most  complete  antithesis  to  the  humiliation  of  our 
Lord's  earthly  life ;  for  Hofmann  himself  assumes  (2,  1,  24), 
that  even  in  that  humiliation  He  could  not  cease  to  take  His 
part  in  the  divine  government  of  the  world,  or,  as  we  have 
expressed  it  elsewhere  (Psychologic,  286),  "the  work  of  re 
demption  forms  the  very  centre  of  that  divine  energy  of  the 
Triune  Godhead  by  which  the  universe  is  governed  and  pre 
served,  and  which,  so  far  from  suffering  interruption  when 
God  the  Son,  falling  back  on  the  essential  ground  of  His 
divine  being,  exchanged  the  form  of  God  for  the  form  of  a 
servant,  was  only  the  more  intensely  manifested  by  that  very 
act  of  self-renunciation.  The  ( upholding  all  things/  there 
fore,  l  by  the  word  of  His  power '  maintained  all  through  our 
Lord's  humiliation  its  abiding  truth,  though  under  the  veil  of 
a  mystery  which  the  very  angels  could  not  penetrate,  just  as 
the  human  spirit  maintains,  without  a  moment's  interruption, 
its  vital  energising  power  over  the  human  body  as  much  during 
the  captivity  of  sleep  as  when  in  the  full  activity  of  its  waking 
condition." 

We  continue,  accordingly,  to  maintain  that  the  clauses  wv 
and  (frepwv  do  express  the  absolute  essence  and  operation  of 
the  Son,  which  remains  through  all  the  historical  developments 
to  which  by  the  incarnation  He  has  committed  Himself  as 
the  unchangeable  and  hidden  basis  for  them  all.  But  we  do 
not  (with  de  Wette  for  example)  regard  &v  and  <£>epa)v  as 
expressing  the  cause  of  His  exaltation.  Neither  rendering, 
utpote  qui  sit— feral,  nor  quum  esset — ferret,  would  be  the  right 
one  here.  The  absolute  divine  being  of  the  Son  does  not 
stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  to  His  exaltation. 
What  He  is  in  Himself  belongs  to  the  category  of  metaphysical 
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necessity;  what,  as  the  result  of  historical  developments,  He 
has  become,  belongs  to  that  of  ethical  freedom ;  and  these  are 
quite  distinct  categories.  The  ground  of  His  exaltation  must 
be  sought  in  the  fact,  that  He  undertook  and  accomplished  a 
certain  work — the  purification  of  our  sins  ;  and  the  participial 
clauses  wv  and  (frepcov  tell  us  what  in  Himself  He  was  who  did 
this  work,  that  is,  they  describe  the  eternal,  unchangeable,  and 
absolute  background  of  the  whole  of  His  historical  action, 
setting  it  forth  in  the  light  of  its  true  significance.  The  parti 
ciples  might  therefore  be  thus  resolved :  who  while  He  (from 
eternity)  is  ...  and  (evermore)  upholdeth  ...  did  after  accom 
plishing  (or,  in  consequence  of  His  having  accomplished)  the 
cleansing  ...  sit  down  on  the  right  hand  .  .  .  (Bohme,  von 
Gerlach,  and  others).  This  interpretation  makes  evident  why 
<»v  is  so  expressively  put  forward  at  the  head  of  the  sentence  ; 
namely,  because  it  is  the  timeless  being  of  the  Son  to  which  it 
refers,  and  which  gives  its  infinite  dignity  to  His  historical 
existence,  "flv  is  here  used  as  supra-temporally,  and  so  to  speak 
omni-temporally,  as  at  John  i.  18,  iii.  13  (comp.  viii.  58  and 
xvii.  24).  Just  the  same  is  the  case  with  eariv.  Col.  i.  15,  as  is 
clear  from  the  auro?  eon  (not  rfv)  irpo  TTCIVTCOV  of  ver.  17 ;  for 
tkere  likewise  Christ  is  called  ei/cobv  rov  Seov  rov  aopdrov  not, 
as  Hofman  would  have  it,  as  the  glorified,  but  as  the  eternal  One. 
For  there  first  going  back  to  His  eternal  derivation  from  the 
supra-mundane  Father,  and  expressing  by  05  eo-nv  eiKtov,  K.T.\., 
the  relation  in  which  He  stood  to  the  world  at  its  first  creation, 
the  apostle  proceeds,  after  calling  Him  the  Head  of  the  church 
(ver.  18),  to  designate  Him  (in  the  next  clause,  05  ecrrw  apx*!, 
TrpwTOTOKos  etc  TWV  vetcpwv)  as  an  ap%ij,  or  fresh  beginning,  in  His 
relation  to  the  same  world  newly  redeemed.  In  both  relations 
He  is  the  mediating  principle :  in  the  first,  by  virtue  of  His 
divine  birth  antecedently  to  all  creation  (TT^WTOTO/CO?,  not  Trpw- 
TOKTIO-TOS)  ;  in  the  second,  by  virtue  of  His  birth  from  the 
dead,  in  which  the  new  creation  took  its  beginning :  in  the  first, 
as  the  eternal  Son ;  in  the  second,  as  the  glorified  God-man. 

In  turning  our  attention,  then,  to  the  clause  &v  airavyaa-pa 
•n?9  Sof/7?  Kal  ^apaKTrip  rr}?  vTrocrrdo-ews  aurou,  we  both  may 
and  must  assume  that  these  words  express  the  eternal  and 
divine  relation  in  which  our  Reconciler  stands  to  God,  a  rela 
tion  on  which  Holy  Scripture  does  not  otherwise  leave  us 
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without  such  information  the  atoning 
«f  Chrut  cwUd  neither  W  appreciated  noar  un, 
irero  the  question  regarded  merely  fr<wn  an  hisuv.- 
Kfcsrmry  point  c:  ottld  s«^ift  imjw^babl^  that  such 

•*ftta*  «$   «MCW»   (<fa*ftii*f)M)    &<*#>  ^ira^a^^MK   «nd 
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to  A»<teMnlyiMmi  nMauf«$i^  ia  Christ  whew  ^w^vedby 
wntt^  of  the  Xew  IW^uaM^t  ;  and  least  of  aUiu  the  QKM  of 
K,  K,  K^tlia  (^«toiii^ 


ionns  a  K»k 

the  later  PauHtte  efMhi  rod  the  writuv         St  John* 
ex^  sdl  <*her  Kx>k$  of  the  N  raxue^t  in  the 

ea»»v>t  \»  mej^y  accklentat  re^imblanvv*  to 

Tv>  «^  indeesl 
1lbat  the  Jewish  theO^y  of  the  la^t  f  ew 


In  MMb%  «tti  «mn  esf^alh-  ia  Alexandria, 
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So 


<:rr;ploy*  the  word  when  iie  fpeakf  of  the  human  spirit  a* 
T//V  itatapla*  tud  Tpvrpaxaplai  jfow*  aid  that 

Jl  Os*  other  predkatef  there  associated  with  it  (efpe- 

V   TW  TTCUVOtfXXTOpK  Kfa  cfa*[. 

.<$  fathers  understand  the  word  to  the  Mine  way.    So,  for 
example,  Origin,  when  he  fays,  '/£*  w/W  "^"-  -*  ^^  tvwvtiai, 

y,  ox//)-,  -  '  'J.is i'vs pa.  r,  "<,v  */<.', ;  >. 

aad  TertuJJian :  -/7/^  /////// ////m  ;:o',  / 

redut;  and  «o  ttoderftood,  it  called  forth  die  chord/f  watch- 
-:/v  ^  <^»ra?,  and  it#  eonjeqoeoces  ri^itlj  drawn— 
n.;  that  the  Bon  Draft  be  wruntltterUvd  with  the  Father, 
inafimich  a»  what  emanate*  from  Hg^it  mart  ittrtf  hare  the 
nature  of  Hgfit;  and  (2.)  tliat  the  drone  generation  of  the 
Son  wtwt  be  at  once  a  free  and  a  nectt**ry  procet*  within  the 

^/'/,.-: .-..    ;:.:;•:-.,':.    :;•-.    r/    a>/^    rf    xc"^    r-.-.ov.    .   v  •.,  7', ',  C^-'   -  . 

Tret,  /cara  <*  Tt  T//?  tAvitw  ffvpf&jfyiu*  a\<*pt0rw.    If  tbw 
«en«e  be  attached  t/.  arv/^/a^/^,  the  relation  between  God  the 

and  the  *tm ;  and  §o  Heffehtni  (Glo**ar.  A  V,.  in  N.  T.  tub 

airriv)    interpret*  atratr/afrpa  \fj   t)\iuv   ifxyyo*.1 
unfor  r/od  of  Hif  own  glory  if  the  forthfhining  of  the 

';by  obtainf  an  exiftence  which,  though  derived, 
if  yet  felf-fubfiftent  and  divine.  The  dirine  glory  here  fpoken 
of  if  no  mere  nimbnf  or  htminonf  reil  like  the  TDS  of  the 
Testament  theoplumief  in  ^  O  -xi  was  pleased  to 
r/.;;ihlt  JIirnv;lf  t/j  human  fenfe,  but  the  fapenenfnoof  light 
arid  fir';  of  Ilia  own  nature  thrown  out  for  the  pnrpofe  of 
M;lf-mantfeftatiorj  to  Hinm-lf ;  and  the  Son  i*  called  the  a-rau- 
7a/7/ta  of  this  glory,  l^ecatue  it  i*  ^liat  all  itf  powers 

of  inward   light   an;   collected  and  Appear  as  in  a  glorious 
f.un   shifting   forth    i;.  rnal   firmament  of  the   dirine 

nature.    It  w  in  tlie  deepest  fenfe  the  fame  thing  when  Philo 

a  kindred  sense,  Omit  fe  called  ty  Cleaov  ROOMUM  («,  W)  d* 

0M^x 

The  Kkbaih  of  the  Sjnagogme  neo&m*  «lso  rtDD  M  s  name  of  Hewab, 

•/../'';', ',a  to  Gen.  arruL  18.    Compere  fttrUxr  the  beaotiftd  inter 
pretation  of  eiTTxiyewiA*  y\v^i  by  YOU  Geriach,  wttdi  eoodfldei  with  these 
:  "  /Li  ««  cannot  tee  tfa  not  without  (he  brigtUnett  rftsdk  tow- 

I  '.-ann/st  *e«  <Ae  /o  'A'.r  wiOv/ut  (ke  Ovly-tegotU*  Bon." 
.  r.  D 
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defines  this  divine  glory  to  be  the  unfolding  of  the  fulness  of 
the  divine  Swd/jLeis,  and  calls  the  Logos  97^/0^09  TWV  Swdfjuewv ; 
i.e.  the  generation  of  the  Son  is  a  process  carried  on  within  the 
Godhead,  and  implies  an  operation  which,  if  proceeding  from 
God,  must  equally  react  again  upon  Himself. 

Further,  the  Son  is  styled  ^apafcrrjp  rijs  viroa-rdcrew^  avrov. 
The  proper  signification  of  %apa/CTr)p  is  undoubtedly  that  which 
makes  a  mark  or  impression,  as  f&xrr?7p,  that  which  girdles ; 
but  Hofmann's  assertion  (1,  142),  that  ^.  never  signifies  the 
impression  itself,  or  the  thing  which  bears  the  impressed  image 
of  another  thing,  is  against  the  usage  of  the  language.  Indeed, 
this  interchange  of  significations  is  a  very  natural  one,  inas 
much  as  that  which  makes  an  impression  must  itself  bear  the 
image  which  it  makes,  to  which  the  similar  interchange  of 
meanings,  type  and  antitype,  in  elfccov  and  its  synonyms  may 
be  compared.  When  Philo  calls  the  human  logos  ^apaKrrjpa 
6eia<$  Svvdfjiea)?)  he  means  that  it  is  a  substance  on  which 
the  divine  Logos  has  impressed  its  image  (VTTO  Oeiov  \6<yov 
^apa^Oev) ;  and  \vhen  he  speaks  of  the  divine  Logos  (which  he 
does  not,  as  is  well  known,  properly  distinguish  from  the  ideal 
Cosmos),  and  calls  it  ^apaKrrjpa  cr<j)pa<yi&o$  Geov,  his  meaning 
is,  that  the  divine  Logos  is  the  stamp  or  die  by  which  the  seal 
or  impress  of  God  is  set  upon  the  soul  of  man.  Hofmann 
admits  for  %apaKTrjp  the  significations  "  trait"  or  "  outline," 
but  these  are  inadequate ;  rather,  it  signifies  an  image  or 
model  which  in  all  its  features  corresponds  with  the  original, 
or  with  the  die  from  which  it  is  struck  :  so  Eunapius  expresses 
by  PLOV  %apaxTr}p  a  complete  biographical  representation  of 
the  whole  course  of  a  man's  life.  It  is  this  bye  notion  of 
complete  similarity  which  distinguishes  xapafcrijp  from  its  syno 
nyms  fjilfj.TjfjLa,  el/cav,  aTreiKovio-^a^  and  the  like,  bringing  it 
nearest  in  sense  to  TVTTO?  and  e/cfjuayeiov.  This  notion  of  abso 
lute  similarity  is  the  chief  point  here.  A  mere  effluent  bright 
ness  might  be  a  pepi/cov  aTravyao-fjia,  but  that  which  shines 
forth  and  takes  shape  in  the  Son  of  God  is  a  ^apaKr^pj  having 
an  absolute  congruity  with  its  divine  original,  and  being  not 
merely  ^apa/crrjp  avrov,  but  %.  TT)$  vTroa-rdcrea)^  avrov. 

'TTTocrrao-t?,  according  to  its  fundamental  signification,  that 
which  stands  or  is  placed  under,  signifies  here  the  essence  or 
essential  ground  underlying  the  phenomenon ;  in  which  sense 
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Philo,  for  example,  says  of  light  :  97  avyrj  icaff  eavryv  vTrocrracnv 
OVK  e^et,  because  in  his  opinion  fire  is  the  substantial  basis  of 
all  light.  Elsewhere  also  he  uses  vTroa-racris  as  a  synonym  of 
ova  ia.  The  usus  loquendi  by  which  VTroaTao-ls  (=77  &i?  overlap 
irepwpafyr))  came  to  express  the  single  persons  of  the  Trinity 
was  a  later  one  which  has  no  place  here.1  The  Vulgate  renders 
correctly,  figura  substantice  ejus,  and  Origen  more  accurately 
still,  fyura  expressa  substantice  Patris  (de  Princip.  iv.  2,  8),  with 
the  remark  that  this  perfect  similarity  of  the  Son  implies  the 
"naturae  et  substantice  Patris  imitatem"2 

The  participial  clause  wv  is  now  followed  by  a  second, 
attached  to  it  by  the  enclitic  re,  and  having  a  like  reference 
to  the  immutable,  inward,  and  divine  aspect  of  the  Kedeemer's 
personality  :  fyepwv  re  TO,  rravra  ra>  prf/juan,  r?}?  Swa//,eo>5  avrov. 
The  particle  re,  which,  except  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul, 
and  still  more  in  those  of  St.  Luke,  is  rarely  found  in  the 
New  Testament,  being  abbreviated  from  the  demonstrative  ret 
or  777,  is  merely  an  attenuated  enclitic  —  "  so,"  "  also,"  "  like 
wise"  (Nagelsbach,  Anm.  zur  Hias,  1850,  p.  277).  Winer 
makes  a  distinction  between  re  as  adjunctive  and  teat  as  con 
junctive  ;  a  distinction  borne  out  by  usage,  for  even  the  cor 
relative  re  —  re  is  rather  appositive  than  conjunctive,  while  used 


1  Lexical  information  concerning  vTroarxaig  may  be  found  in  JULIUS 
POLLUX,  hist,  sacra,  p.  376,  and  SOCRATES,  hist,  eccles.  iii.  7,  p.  144  D. 
We  learn  therefrom  that  IRENAIOS  the  grammarian  (in  his  "Alphabetical 
Atticist,"  TU  x.oe.roi  aroi-^iioy  'ATT/*/flT«j)  called  VKoarotais  a  "hi^t;  &dpj3a,pogy 
that  is,  a  non-  Attic  word,  yet  cited  a  passage  from  the  Phcenix  of  SO 
PHOCLES  in  which  v^oaroiaig  had  the  signification  of  wstipa,  and  another 
from  MENANDER  in  which  vvoardfftts  are  =  »otpvxtv'ftetrMj  highly  flavoured 
dishes  (pieces  de  resistance?).     In  both  cases  vvrtcroiois  is  that  which  can 
"be  held  &?/,  or  taken  as  a  basis,  unless  perhaps  the  meaning  which  it  has  in 
Menander  may  have  reference  to  the  sediment  in  the  dishes  in  question. 
So  the  explanations  given  by  JULIUS  POLLUX,  SOCRATES,  and  the  Onomas- 
ticon  of  POLLUX  the  elder  :  jusculum  densum  admixto  amylo  densatum  (comp. 
Meineke,  Fragm.  Comicorum  iv.  206).     Among  the  many  definitions  of  the 
word  in  its  higher  signification  which  are  accumulated  by  Zonaras  and 
Suidas  in  their  Lexicons  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  following  seems  the 
best  :  VTFOffTeHrlf  sari  Trpxy^oc.  v(p£<rro$  rs  xxl  ovataiotg,  h  u  TO 
avpfiifiriKQTuy  a;  tv  fvl  VTroKsifAtvu  TrpdyfAXTt  x,oil  fotftytitf 

2  The  Hebrew  translation  of  the  London  Jews-Missionary  Society  has 
1nWXD  nJIDJTl,  but  that  would  mean  "  likeness  of  His  existence  ;'r  Biesen- 
thal  has  substituted  for  this  the  correct  term  iri^'S  "  His  being." 
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singly  puts  together  side  by  side  things  which,  if  no  absolutely 
correlative,  have  yet  some  internal  connection.  This  single  re, 
which  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  in  classical  prose,  is 
here  employed  to  combine  the  assertion  of  the  Son's  eternally 
divine  co-equal  majesty  in  His  relation  to  God. with  the  asser 
tion  of  the  same  in  His  relation  to  the  world.  Even  as  He  is 
the  effluent  brightness  and  image  of  God,  so  is  He  also  the 
ground  of  existence  to  the  world :  He  upholds  all  tilings ;  i.e. 
God,  who  is  (as  so  often  called  in  the  dogmatic  utterances  of 
the  Synagogue,  e.g.  Ex.  Rabla,  c.  36)  "  the  Sustainer  of  the 
•vorlds  "  (niD^y  ^110),  upholds  all  things  by  Him :  not  only  was 
the  world  originally  created,  but  its  government  is  still  carried 
on  through  His  mediation.  Philo,  moreover,  sometimes  speaks 
of  God,  as  the  Son  is  spoken  of  here,  as  6  ovra  (TTCLVTO)  fyepwv. 
Hernias  says,  in  allusion  to  our  text :  Audi,  nomen  filii  Dei 
magnum  et  immensum  est,  et  totus  ab  eo  sustentatur  oMs.1 
This  all-sustaining  activity  is  exercised  by  the  Son  1y  the 
word  of  His  power.  In  ra>  pr^ai-i  T?}?  Swa/ieo)?  aurou, 
whether  we  write  avrov  or  avrov,2  the  pronoun  must  be  re 
ferred  to  the  Son,  not  (as  Cyrillus  Alexandrinus  thought)  to 
the  Father.  It  may,  however,  seem  strange  that  that  whereby 
the  Son  is  thus  said  to  sustain  all  things  should  be  called  TO 
PTJ/JLO.  TTI<S  Swa/£eo>5  avTov^  that  is,  fJie  utterance  of  His  power  ^ — 
a  word  proceeding  from  and  filled  with  His  divine  omnipotence; 

1  [Simil.  ix.  14.     The  Greek  text  as  now  recovered  reads,  aixovs,  Qwi' 

TO    OVQfACX,    TbV    VIOV    T0l>    &SOV     [Atyct,    SffTl    X,0il     OtfttopYITOV     KXt     TOV    XOfffAOV    OAOV 

/3fiwra£W. — HILGENFELD,  Hermse  Pastor.  Greece,  e  Codd.  Sinait.  et  Lips., 
etc.,  restit.  1866).— TR.  1867.] 

2  In  this  case  avrov  would  classically  be  as  admissible  as  avrov  (Butt- 
mann,  §  127,  3,  Anm.  3),  and  so  it  would  be  in  a  hundred  other  cases.    The 
latest  critical  editors  of  the  New  Testament  write  throughout  avrov,  CIVTU, 
OIVTOU  ;  and  indeed  it  would  appear  that  the  aspirated  reflexive  is  as  foreign 
to  the  idiom  of  the  New  Testament  as  to  that  of  the  LXX.  (THIERSCH,  loc.  cit. 
p.  98).    The  matter  is,  however,  not  yet  fully  cleared  up  (WiNER,  p.  157). 
It  cannot  be  maintained,  at  any  rate,  that  the  total  or  nearly  total  absence 
of  avTov,  fltyrw,  and  a,vrov  from  biblical  Greek  is  due  solely  to  the  influence 
of  Hebrew.    For  tavrov,  sxvro,  and  exvrov,  is  certainly  not  less  in  use  than 
the  unaspirated  UVTOV,  avra,  ctvrov,  referring  to  the  subject,  and  the  writers 
of  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  were  not  under  the  influence  of  Hebraism, 
but  of  the  popular  idiom  of  their  time.    In  this,  however,  the  reflexive  pro 
noun,  except  in  cases  of  special  emphasis,  was  gradually  softened  down  from 

v,  through  CLVTW  and  KVTOII,  to  the  enclitic  TOV  of  modern  Greek. 
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seeing  that  the  Son  Himself  is,  in  accordance  with  a  view  with 
which  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  must  have 
been  familiar,  called  The  Word,  Logos,  or  Memra  (^0709,  trwo, 
^?1),  and  further,  that  His  state  of  humiliation,  which  is  here 
referred  to,  would  seem  to  have  excluded  the  possibility  of  such 
omnipotent  working  in  the  universe.  The  first  difficulty  may 
be  solved  by  the  observation,  that  as  the  personal  (masculine) 
^0709  is  understood  to  denote  an  absolute  divine  being,  so  the 
impersonal  (neuter)  pfj/jia  may  be  taken  to  signify  the  par 
ticular  divine  will  or  purpose  in  reference  to  the  world,  and  a 
medium  of  working  common  at  once  to  the  Father  and  the 
Son  ;  a  distinction  which  we  find  even  in  Philo,  when  he  says  : 
TCO  Trepi^avecrrdry  Kal  r^Xavyeo-rdrti)  eavrov  \6ya)  prf/juan  6 
@eo9  Trdvra  Trotet,  i.e.  God  makes  all  things  by  His  Logos,  and 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Rhema  (Leg.  Alleg.  lib.  i.). 
The  other  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  consideration,  that  the 
all-sustaining  power  of  the  Son  of  God,  exercised  through  His 
RMma,  suffered  indeed  a  change  in  the  form  of  its  activity 
during  His  humiliation,  but  was  by  no  means  annulled  thereby, 
nay,  concentrated  itself  with  intenser  energy  in  the  span  of 
time  in  which  the  work  of  our  redemption  was  accomplished. 

The  sacred  writer,  having  thus  described  the  enduring  back 
ground  of  the  Redeemer's  work,  as  formed  by  the  ever-equal 
and  unchangeable  glory  of  the  Son,  proceeds  to  that  action 
which  formed  the  prelude  to  His  exaltation  in  time :  Si9  eavrov 
KaOapio-fjLov  Troirjo-d^evo^  TWV  dfiapTtwv  rjfJMdfr.  So  reads  the 
Textus  receptus.  But  rjfjL&v  is  without  sufficient  MS.  authority, 
and  should  be  removed ;  nor  is  it,  as  Bleek  rightly  observes, 
required  by  the  sense,  the  whole  description  of  the  divine  Son 
dealing  in  generals  (compare  x.  4  and  xi.  9,  26).  Ai  eavrov  is 
also  of  uncertain  authority.  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  have 
excluded  it.1  It  is  wanting  in  A.  B.  al.,2  in  several  ancient 
versions,  as  the  Vulgate  (but  not  the  It.)  and  Armenian,  and 
in  the  citations  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers.  (D.  reads 
Si?  avrov  as  at  ver.  3,  which,  according  to  Theodoret,  should  be 
read  Si  avrov).  Further,  instead  of  icaOapio-fjiov  Tro^o-a/tei/o? 
TMV  dfjiapricov  (rj/jiwv),  we  have  in  A.  B.  D.  E.,  and  citations 
both  Greek  and  Latin,  the  arrangement  of  words  preferred  by 

1  Tischendorf  readmitted  it  in  his  seventh  ed. — TB. 

2  Also  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus.— TR. 
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Bengel  and  Lachmann,  KaOapia-^ov  TWV  dfjiapriwv 
The  participial  sentence  thus  constructed  appears  to  me  to 
form  a  lighter  and  more  airy  transition  to  the  eicdOicrev  of  the 
next  clause.  But  I  hesitate  to  give  up  Si  eavrov.  I  would 
rather  believe  that  the  Uffenbachian  Uncial-Fragments  have 
preserved  the  original  reading :  (frepwv  Te  ra  Trdvra  ro>  p^fjian 
TT}?  $vvdfJLeo)s  Si*  eavrov  KdQapicr^bv  rwv  djmapricov  Troiriad pet 'o<?.2 
The  middle  voice  is  finely  chosen  here  for  the  participle  iroi^o-d- 
fjievos.  It  indicates  what  is  further  expressed  in  the  Si  eavrov 
and  something  besides.  The  first  reflexive  meaning  of  the  middle 
voice  is  not  indeed  admissible  here,  but  iroielcrOai  (a  favourite 
word  both  with  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke)  is  used  in  a  similar 
sense  to  that  which  it  bears  in  the  phrases  Se^cret?  iroielcrQai 
(Luke  v.  33 ;  Phil.  i.  4  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  1),  KOTrerov  iroielo-Oat,  (Acts 
viii.  2),  dva/3o\r)v  fjirj^efjiiav  iroielaOai  (Acts  xxv.  17),  in  which, 
with  the  general  notion  of  the  performance  of  an  action,  is 
combined  that  of  an  earnest,  vigorous,  energetic  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  acting  subject  (See  Kiihner,  §  398,  5).  Here, 
then,  the  middle  voice  in  7rot,r)(rdfjL6vo$  designates  the  act  of 
cleansing  as  one  specially  and  properly  belonging  to  the  Son, 
a  notion  further  expressed  by  SA'  eavrov.  The  act  was  done 
by  Him,  not  through  the  instrumentality  of  any  outward 
means,  but  by  interposition  and  within  the  sphere  of  His  own 
personality. 

There  is  a  reference  in  /caOapio-fjibv  iroi^crd^vo^  to  the 
Levitical  priests  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  idea  is  further 
developed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  epistle,  but  is  already  present 
here,  and  seems  to  have  led  to  the  choice  of  the  word.  For 
KaOapi^eiv  (Heb.  ^i?9)?  to  cleanse  or  pronounce  clean  from  im 
purity,  is  a  priestly  act.  Ka6apio-6r)vai  CLTTO  iraa&v  rwv  djmap- 
TLWV  is  the  fruit  resulting  from  the  priest-offered  sacrifices  of 
the  day  of  atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  30).  The  notions  of  "^9 
and  "133  are  so  nearly  related  that  the  Septuagint  sometimes 
renders  D'HIQS  by  KaOapLo-fjuo^.  The  genitive  TWV  dpapTL&v  is 
somewhat  peculiar,  icaOapi^eiv  being  generally  elsewhere  con 
strued  with  a?™  and  ex.  The  author  follows,  in  the  construc 
tion  /cad.  T.  a/jiapT.,  the  Septuagint  at  Ex.  xxx.  10  (comp.  2  Pet. 
i.  9),  and  even  the  whole  phrase  iroielv  KaOapio-fiov  7779  d 

1  So  the  Codex  Sinaiticus. — TR. 

*  Tischendorf,  Amcd.  Sacra  et  prof  ana,  p.  177. 
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(Sept.  at  Job  vii.  21,  piy  JIN  Viyn  [comp.  2  Sam.  xii.  13 
and  xxiv.  10]  =  "to  make  sin  pass  away  "  or  "  disappear")  he 
found  ready  to  his  hand.  Twv  afjLapTi&v  is  in  any  case  a 
genitivus  objecti;  and  although  the  phrase  KaOapitpvrai  dpapTiai 
is  not  found,  yet  we  find  in  Homer  xaBaipeiv  followed  by  the 
accusative  of  the  impurity  to  be  removed  :  we  read  at  Matt. 
viii.  3  eKadaplcrdr)  avrov  f]  \ejrpa,  and  KaQapicris  TLVOS  is  a 
classical  phrase  similar  to  e\ev6epia  -TWOS  (Ditfurt,  Attisclie 
Synt.  §  109).  Finally,  the  term  here  used  so  indefinitely  and 
absolutely  indicates  the  absoluteness  of  that  divine  cleansing 
from  sin  of  which  the  epistle  afterwards  treats. 

The  SON,  then  (so  and  not  otherwise  has  our  author  hither 
to  called  Him),  having  performed  this  priestly  act  of  absolute 
validity  here  below,  has  now  entered  yonder  into  His  kingly 
glory  —  e/cdOio-ev  Iv  &ej;ia  T?}?  ^ejaXwcrvvr]^  ev  v-frTjXow.  To 
which  word  and  notion  does  ev  vtyrjXols1  more  properly  belong? 
—  to  eicdOicrev,  or  to  TT?<?  fjLer/aXtDo-vvrjtf  Logically,  no  doubt,  it 
belongs  to  both  (comp.  viii.  1  and  Eph.  i.  20).  Grammatically 
it  belongs  not  to  r.  /jueya\a)o-.  (Bleek)  but  to  e/caO.,  for  f) 
\wavvr)  is  here  (as  at  viii.  1)  equivalent  to  n^7-^>  tne 
TTpeTrrjs  So£a  of  2  Pet.  i.  17,  and  the  8iW/u?  of  Matt.  xxvi.  64, 
that  is,  it  is  a  simple  periphrasis  for  "God."  So  in  post-biblical 
Hebrew  it  is  not  usual  to  say  DW35>>  mujn,  but  simply  mnjn  : 
for  example,  DUjJpP  mujn  *B»,  "  out  of  the  mouth  of  God  have 
we  heard  them"  (Buxtorfs  Lexic.  Chald.  c.  385). 

To  sit  down  (considere)  on  the  right  hand  of  Majesty  is  the 
same  as  sitting  "  on  the  right  hand  of  God  :"  ev  Sel-ia  is  the 
expression  here,  and  is  common  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
with  Rom.  viii.  34,  Eph.  i.  20,  Col.  iii.  1.  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  on  the  other  hand  (as  ought  to  be  noticed  2),  uses  for 
€v  Sefia,  rfj  Sefm  (pB^),  or  IK  Segiwv  (PO'ID).  The  question, 
whether  the  sessio  ad  dexteram  was  a  note  of  fellowship  in 
honour,  or  of  fellowship  in  actual  dominion,  need  not  have  been 
put  in  that  dilemmatic  form,  for  the  being  entitled  Lord  and 
actual  ruling  are  in  the  divine  glory,  the  world  of  truth  and 
reality,  quite  inseparable  —  as  the  one  potentia,  the  other  actus. 


answers  to  the  D11D3  of  Ps.  xciii.  4  ;  compare  tv 
of  Job  xvi.  19. 

2  Namely,  as  being  a  note,  so  far  as  it  goes,   against  the  supposed 
authorship  of  the  epistle  by  St.  Luke,  which  Delitzsch  favours.—TR. 
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Of  real  significance,  on  the  other  hand,  is  another  question  : 
whether  the  writer  of  this  epistle  conceived  of  this  sitting  at 
the  right  hand  of  God  as  a  local  or  as  an  illocal  session. 
Luthern  dogmatic  theology  insists  on  the  two  propositions  : 
dextera  Dei  omnipotens  ejus  virtus  and  dextera  Dei  ubique  est ; 
while  for  that  of  the  Reformed  Church l  (to  use  the  words  of 
Schneckenburger,  Zur  Kirchlichen  Christologie,  p.  107)  the 
ascension  of  Christ  was  not  a  flight  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
sensible  universe,  but  a  real  loci  mutatio,  a  change  of  actual 
locality.  Ideo,  says  Zach.  Ursinus,  Dens  nos  scire  voluit  locum 
in  quern  Christus  ascendent  ut  constaret  Christum  esse  verum 
hominem,  neque  ipsum  evannisse,  sed  mansisse.  Ebrard,  too, 
although  he  regards  the  ica6i£eiv  eV  Sef  tci  as  a  figurative  expres 
sion  for  the  participation  of  the  glorified  Jesus  in  the  divine 
majesty  and  dominion,  without  any  reference  to  locality  or 
illocality,  yet  says  elsewhere  (p.  267),  "Heaven  is  that  sphere 
of  creation  in  which  the  will  of  God  is  perfectly  done,  and  ivhere 
no  sin  is  found  to  hinder  Him  in  a  full  and  adequate  revelation 
of  Himself.  .  .  .  Into  that  sphere,  that  locality  of  the  created 
universe,  Christ  ascended  as  the  first-fruits  of  redeemed  humanity, 
in  order  to  draw  us  thither  after  Him."  This  localizing  concep 
tion  necessitates,  as  is  well  known,  some  evil  consequences,  but 
the  exclusively  illocal  one,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  acquitted 
of  the  charge  of  oriesidedness.  The  right  combination  of  both 
views  appears  to  be  the  following:  The  vtyrfkd  (heavenly  heights) 
into  which  our  Reconciler  has  entered,  and  the  Segia  TTJ?  peya- 
\wavvr]<$,  where  He  is  set  down,  are  simply  illocal  so  far  as  the 
divine  being  itself  is  concerned,  but  not  simply  illocal  in  refer 
ence  to  the  divine  self-manifestation  vouchsafed  to  the  creature. 
1st,  In  reference  to  the  divine  nature  itself,  those  vtyw\d  are 
the  sphere  of  that  pre-  super-  extra-mundane  glory  of  God 
which  is  His  own  infinitely  rich  and  glorious  reflection  of 
Himself,  His  own  eternal,  uncreated,  and  self  -  constituted 
heaven;  and  the  Sefta  Oeov  is  God's  absolutely  omnipotent, 
omnipresent,  and  throughout  creation  ever-working  and  all- 

1  The  reference  is  to  the  once  vehement  UUquitarlan  controversy,  con 
cerning  the  presence  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  between  the  Lutheran 
theologians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  "Reformed"  (chiefly  Swiss  and 
French)  on  the  other.  Ursinus,  referred  to  below,  and  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  took  an  active  part  in  it." — TE. 
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ruling  power.  Into  these  unimaginable  heights,  and  to  the 
side  of  this  right  hand,  i.e.  into  the  divine  recesses  of  that 
inner  life  of  God  which,  lying  beyond  and  behind  all  crea- 
turely  existence,  and  all  conditions  of  space  and  time,  is  its 
own  illocal  place  (Ezek.  iii.  12),  thither  is  the  incarnate 
Son  as  God- man,  after  accomplishing  our  reconciliation, 
Himself  returned.  But  2e%,  Ever  since  the  created  universe 
has  come  into  actual  existence,  there  is  beside  and  along  with 
that  omnipresence  of  God  in  the  world,  which  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  absoluteness  of  His  being,  a  special  revealed 
presence  confined  (so  to  speak)  to  certain  places  and  certain 
times,  and  taking  either  a  judicial  or  a  gracious  character, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  creature  itself.  And  so  there 
is  (we  say)  within  the  created  universe  itself  a  real  heaven  of 
glory,  the  place  where  God  vouchsafes  to  manifest  Himself  in 
love  to  the  blessed  among  His  creatures,  called  "  heaven" 
because  exalted  so  far  above  the  earth,  and  because  the  mani 
festation  of  divine  love  makes  it  so  heavenly.  That  such  there 
must  be,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  antithesis  in  which 
all  creaturely  existence  must  ever  stand  to  the  uncreaturely 
and  supra-mundane  being  of  God.  In  this  created  heaven  the 
glorified  Jesus  presents  Himself  visibly  to  those  blessed  ones 
who  are  deemed  worthy  of  the  sight,  as  He  does  invisibly  to 
the  eternal  Father  in  the  uncreated  heaven  ;  He  is  contem 
plated  as  sitting,  or  as  St.  Stephen  beheld  Him  standing  (Acts 
vii.  56),  at  God's  right  hand.  Moreover,  we  should  err  if  we 
assumed  that  the  author  of  our  epistle  was  thinking  here  of 
either  of  these  heavens  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  whether 
it  be  the  supernal  heaven  of  the  Divine  Nature  (as  the  elder 
Frizsche  maintained,  diss.  de  Jesu  Christo  ad  Dei  dexteram 
sedente,  1843),  or  the  lower  heaven  of  manifested  Love.  Further 
on  we  shall  meet  with  various  expressions,  in  which  one  or 
the  other  of  these  heavenly  places  seem  specially  referred  to ; 
here  they  are  combined,  as  it  were,  in  one  dioramatic  view. 

The  author  now  advances  to  the  discussion  which  is  to  form 
the  main  subject  of  the  epistle.  This  with  exquisite  art  he 
connects  with  his  prooemium  by  means  of  an  apposition,  which 
in  bur  so  much  less  elastic  language  it  is  quite  impossible  ade 
quately  to  render.  Beginning  here  from  the  present  exalta 
tion  of  the  manifested  Son  above  the  angels,  his  purpose  is 
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gradually  to  descend  to  a  comparison  with  the  human  person 
alities  who  have  proved  most  eminent  in  the  development  of 
the  plan  of  salvation. 

Ver.  4.  Having  by  so  much  become  greater  than  the  angels, 
by  how  much  a  more  excellent  name  he  hath  inherited  than  they. 

The  construction  of  this  sentence  is  not  at  all  Pauline  :  for 
not  only  is  the  correlative  rocrovro — ocrov  (familiar  to  our  author 
as  to  Philo1)  nowhere  found  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  but 
also  nrapd  c.  accusat^  for  the  gen.  comparationis,  which  is  a 
favourite  construction  in  this  epistle,  is  almost  unknown  to  St. 
Paul  (excepting  perhaps  at  Rom.  xiv.  8),  but  not  so  to  St. 
Luke,  being  found  in  his  Gospel  (iii.  13).  The  comparative 
$ia<j)op(t)Tepos  (from  $id<f)oposy  which  elsewhere,  when  it  signifies 
superiority  of  rank,  is  construed  with  the  genitive,  and  when 
mere  opposition,  with  the  dative)  is,  so  far  as  the  New  Testa 
ment  is  concerned,  an  aira^  \€y6fjLevov.  It  has  been  produced 
hitherto  from  no  other  profane  author  but  Sixtus  Empiricus. 
Further,  /cpeiTrwv,  although  not  an  unpauline  word,  is  yet  a 
special  favourite  with  the  writer  of  this  epistle,  generally  used 
by  him  in  the  sense  of  superiority  in  goodness,  but  here  in  that 
of  superiority  in  power.  Clemens  Romanus  (loc.  cit.)  employs 
for  it  fjL€i£(0v.2  Having  assured  ourselves  of  the  abidingly 
present  signification  of  the  participle  wv  in  ver.  3,  we  cannot 
overlook  the  antithetical  relation  to  it  of  ryev6/j,evos  here  (TO- 
<70VTw  KpeiTTcov  ^evofjievo^  rwv  dyye\a)v).  What  the  Son  was 
in  Himself  before  all  time,  and  what  He  was  and  always  has 
been  and  is  to  the  world  as  such,  His  true  personal  being  and 
personal  manifestation,  which  had  been  for  a  time  clouded  and 
concealed  in  His  self-humiliation  :  all  this  is  now  contrasted 
with  that  which,  after  the  accomplishment  of  His  atoning  work, 
He  has  become,  being  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and 

1  e.g.  \($  Gcroj/  Bs  Kftfrrttf  6  TTOIMV  ITT;  TOVOVTO  xotl  TO  •yt'yof&tvoy  olfAtivw. 
Ed.  Mangey,  i.  p.  33  ;  De  Mundi  Opif.  H.  49. 

2  Which  notion  the  fundamental  signification  of  this  comparative  seems 
well  fitted  to  express,   as  indeed  it  does  elsewhere  in  our  epistle.     For 
x.paTi>$,  the  positive,  is  "  strong,"  "  vigorous,"  "  powerful ;"  and  x-ptirruv  is 
=xp*rvrtpos  (vid.  Etymol.  Magnum,  p.  537, 17 ;  Etym.  Gud.  p.  344,  23 ;  and 
the  Scholia  ad  Plat.  p.  219,  collected  by  RUHNKEN,  concerning  the  other 
wise  inexplicable  Oxymoron,  which  this  derivation  of  xpstrru!/  makes  clear : 

xptlrTOv  rov 
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exalted  above  the  angels,  with  one  of  whom  (Michael  the  Meta- 
tron,  probably  =  "Mediator")  Jewish  theology  was  certainly  not 
indisposed  to  identify  Him.  In  the  correlative  member  of  the 
sentence,  oaw  SiacfropaiTepov  Trap'  avrovs  /ce/cX^povofjiVKev  ovofia, 
we  find  the  assertion  that  the  sublime  exclusiveness  of  His 
super-angelic  exaltation  finds  its  correlative  in  the  sublime 
exclusiveness  of  a  super-angelic  name,  which  He  has  obtained, 
and  continues  to  hold  for  ever.  (This  last  thought  may  be 
found  in  the  choice  of  the  perfect  KefcXwpovofjiWKev,  instead  of 
the  aorist.)  We  might  also  find  a  further  meaning  in  /ce/eA??- 
povofjLTjrcev ;  but  in  the  word  K\rjpovo/j,eiv  the  notion  of  inherit 
ance  often  falls  into  the  background,  and  the  meaning  becomes 
simply  that  of  possessing,  possidere,  possidendum  accipere,  with 
following  accusative,  or  in  the  older  language,  genitive.  Com 
pare  ^T1  and  taj. 

The  question  remains,  What  "  name"  is  here  meant  by 
the  Siatyopcorepov  ovo/ma  ?  Most  commentators  (and  even  Bleek, 
though  making  it  the  ground  of  a  charge  of  ignorance  against 
the  writer)  reply,  "  The  name  wo?."  For  inasmuch  as  the 
angels,  and  even  men,  are  not  unfrequently  called  in  the 
Old  Testament  "  sons  of  God,"  Bleek  supposes  that  the 
writer  must  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  original  lan 
guage  of  Scripture,  and  that  he  was  not  only  misled  by  the 
usual  Septuagint  rendering  (in  the  recension  represented  by 
the  Cod.  Alex.)  of  DTi^n  "on  by  ayj6\ot  Oeov,  but  also  must 
have  overlooked  such  passages  as  Ps.  xxix.  1  and  Ps.  Ixxxix.  7, 
where  viol  TOV  Seov  is  the  reading  in  all  MSS.  But  assuming 
the  correctness  of  the  answer,  that  vios  is  the  ovo^a  here  spoken 
of,  it  would  by  no  means  be  necessary  to  find  for  the  sacred 
writer  so  miserable  a  justification.  The  fact  is,  that  nowhere 
in  the  Old  Testament  is  any  single  man  or  angel  called  "  Son 
of  God,"  or  "  the  Son  of  God,"  or  simply  «  the  Son."  The 
children  of  Israel  are,  as  the  elect  people  begotten  of  God, 
sometimes  called  Jehovah's  first-born  and  Jehovah's  children  ; 
so  also  the  angels  as  a  class  among  creaturely  existences,,  and 
magistrates  or  rulers,  as  bearing  the  divine  image,  in  their 
official  or  corporate  capacity  as  God's  representatives  and 
servants  here  below,  are  called  sons  of  (DT6Nn  "on)  Elohim 
or  Elim  (D^K,  Ps.  xxix.  1),  or  even  themselves  Elohim 
;  but  in  no  place  whatever  of  the  Old  Testament  does 
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any  one  single  angel  or  man  receive  the  name  or  call  himself 
Son  of  Jehovah  or  Son  of  God  (DTitarrp).  It  is  therefore 
true  that  this  name  "in  or  uto?  does  appertain  to  the  exalted 
Jesus  as  a  personal  name,  in  a  way  that  it  does  not  to  any 
other  being  from  among  angels  or  men.  But  does  it  appertain 
to  Him  as  the  exalted  One  ?  Is  it  not  rather  (if  we  have  rightly 
understood  vers.  1-3)  the  name  which  has  accompanied  our 
Redeemer  in  all  His  manifestations,  from  eternity  itself  and 
the  commencement  of  creation,  through  His  work  for  us  here 
below,  and  up  again  to  the  throne  of  God  ?  Bleek  himself  has 
felt  the  difficulty,  and  accordingly  explains  the  meaning  of  the 
writer  thus  :  "  The  dignity  which  He  now  possesses  above  the 
angels  is  in  accordance  with  the  name  which  from  the  beginning 
belonged  to  Him  as  His  special  prerogative  above  them."  But  it 
is  only  necessary  to  bear  Phil.  ii.  9  in  mind,  in  order  to  see  the 
inadmissibility  of  this  way  of  evading  the  difficulty.  Nor  is  it 
wanted.  For  although  the  name  v to?  did  certainly  appertain 
to  the  now  incarnate  One  even  before  His  incarnation,  yet  is 
it  also  true,  that  at  His  exaltation  the  divine  and  human 
elements  of  His  personality  were  for  the  first  time  so  visibly 
and  gloriously  united,  that  the  name  wo'?  may  be  said  to  have 
been  then  in  all  its  fulness  of  meaning  first  imparted  to  Him. 
Bat  nevertheless  I  cannot  think  that  ovofia  here  is  simply 
equivalent  to  v (09,  any  more  than  that  at  Phil.  ii.  9  the  ovopa  TO 
vTrep  Trav  ovo^cu  means  simply  the  name  Kvpio?.  Still  less  at 
the  same  time  should  we  be  right  in  evaporating  the  concrete 
notion  of  the  word  ovo^a  into  that  of  mere  dignitas.  What  is 
here  meant  is  that  heavenly  name  of  the  glorified  One,  the  Shem 
hammephoreshj  nomen  explicitum,  which  on  this  side  eternity  no 
human  ear  has  heard,  no  human  heart  conceived,  no  human 
tongue  expressed — the  name  which  no  one  hwweth  but  Himself 
(Rev.  xix.  12).  In  the  following  quotations  from  Old  Testa 
ment  scriptures  He  is  accordingly  called  not  merely  Tto9,  but 
also  @eo9  and  Kvpios.  These  appellations  belong  to  the  ovojjia 
of  the  glorified  Jesus,  as  rays  of  light  to  the  body  of  the  sun. 
They  are  parts  from  which  we  infer  what  the  whole  must 
be.  That  super-angelic  name  which  He,  mounting  up  (be  it 
noticed)  through  an  earthly  and  historical  development  to  the 
throne  of  God,  has  made  eternally  His  own,  lies  above  and 
beyond  the  notional  fragmentariness  of  human  speech.  The 
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following  words  of  Scripture  are  but  indices,  which  hint  to  us  and 
help  us  to  imagine  how  infinitely  glorious  that  name  must  be. 

The  author  now  proceeds  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of  the 
proper  subject  of  his  epistle,  to  which  the  transition  has  been 
made  from  the  procemium  by  ver.  4.  He  begins  it  in  his 
rhetorical  way  by  a  question  addressed  to  his  readers,  as  men 
well  acquainted  with  the  scriptures  to  which  he  refers : 

Ver.  5.  For  to  wliicli  of  the  angels  hath  he  ever  said.  My 
son  art  thou,  to-day  have  I  begotten  thee  ?  A  nd  again,  I  will 
be  to  him  a  Father,  and  he  shall  be  to  me  a  son  ? 

The  rim  Trore  is  not  equivalent  to  cui  tandem,  but,  as  at  ver. 
1 3,  to  cui  unquam.  The  question  asked  is  therefore,  Whether 
in  the  course  of  history  God  have  ever  so  declared  Himself 
concerning  an  angel?  The  subject  (unexpressed)  of  etTre  is 
o  ©eo?  (Clemens  Komanus,  SecrTroT?;?),  which  the  author,  full 
of  the  conviction  that  God  is  the  first  and  last  originator  of 
all  Scripture  (compare  the  usual  formula  of  citation  in  the 
Talmud,  fcuiom  ")OX,  the  Merciful  One  saith),  is  wont  to  omit. 
The  note  of  interrogation  is  to  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  the 
second  clause,  the  whole  verse  being  a  twofold  question,  of 
which  the  last  clause  forms  the  second  half.  Of  the  two  quo 
tations  from  Scripture,  the  former  is  from  Ps.  ii.  7,  repeated 
at  chap.'  v.  5.  (The  same  verse  of  the  same  Psalm  is  cited  by 
St.  Paul  at  Acts  xiii.  13,  the  second  and  third  verses  at  Acts 
iv.  24-26,  and  the  ninth  verse  alluded  to  at  Rev.  xii.  5  and  xix. 
15,  comp.  ii.  27.)  The  second  quotation  from  Scripture  is  2  Sam. 
vii.  14  (1  Chron.  xvii.  13).  The  former  text  has  the  latter  for 
its  historical  basis.  We  begin,  therefore,  with  the  latter. 

Jehovah  is  there  (2  Sam.  vii.  14)  responding  to  David's 
high-hearted  determination  to  build  Him  a  house, — a  deter 
mination  founded  on  the  still  unfulfilled  word  of  revelation, 
that  the  Lord  should  have  a  settled  dwelling  and  sanctuary 
in  the  midst  of  Israel  (Ex.  xv.  17  and  Deut.  xii.  5),  and 
favoured  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  especially  the  then 
prevailing  peace.  Jehovah  replies  to  it,  through  the  prophet 
Nathan,  with  the  promise  that  He  will  Himself  build  David 
a  house ;  that  David's  seed  shall  hereafter  possess  by  inheritance 
his  royal  throne,  and  that  for  ever ;  and  finally,  that  this  seed 
(not  David  himself),  standing  to  Jehovah  in  the  relation  of 
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son  to  father,  shall  build  the  Lord  a  house.  This  promise 
gave  a  new  turn  to  the  Messianic  hopes  and  announcement. 
Prophecy  had  hitherto  spoken  of  a  King  to  rise  out  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (Num.  xxiv.  17  ;  1  Sam.  ii.  10,  35),1  but  left  it 
undetermined  whether  David's  family  or  some  other  should 
give  birth  to  this  King.  That  question  is  now  solved.  Hence 
forth  all  hopes  and  desires  of  the  faithful  are  concentrated  in 
David's  seedy  TH  JTif.  But  this  seed  of  David  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  not  a  definite  individual,  i.e.  not  exclusively  so.  The 
prophecy  has  respect  to  a  boundless  future,  and  has  been  in 
some  measure  fulfilled  in  all  of  David's  race  who  have  occu 
pied  his  throne :  in  Solomon,  therefore,  who  was  not  born  at 
the  time  of  its  delivery,  as  well  as  in  Jesus  the  Son  of  David. 
But  the  fulfilment  was  not  exhausted  in  Solomon.  The  temple 
built  by  him  was  destroyed,  his  kingdom  divided,  his  line  ulti 
mately  deprived  of  the  throne.  It  became  therefore  clear,  as 
the  history  developed  itself,  that  the  prophecy,  which  could  not 
remain  unfulfilled,  could  only  be  accomplished  in  a  descendant 
of  David,  who  should  at  once  be  Son  of  God,  build  Jehovah 
an  indestructible  temple,  and  possess  for  ever  an  unshaken 
throne,  no  longer  exposed  to  such  vicissitudes.  This  descendant 
of  David,  in  whom  not  only  2  Sam.  vii.  13,  etc.,  but  also  Isa. 
iv.  2  (Jer.  xxiii.  5,  xxxiii.  15)  and  Ps.  ex.,  should  be  fulfilled, 
was  foretold  again  by  Zechariah  (vi.  12,  etc.),  and  appeared  in 
Jesus,  whose  birth  was  announced  by  the  angel  with  the  words: 

Su)(7€l,    CiVTU)   K.UpLOS  0    060?  TOV  OpOVOV  AavlS    TOV  TTCLTpOS  CLVTOV. 

Kal  fta<Ti\evo-ei  eVt  TOV  ol/cov  'Ia/ceb/3  et9  rou?  aiawa?,  /cal  TTJ? 
j3ao-i\eia$  avTov  ov/c  earat  reXo?  (Luke  i.  32,  33). 

Our  author  is  therefore  justified  in  making  for  his  special 
purpose  this  citation  from  2  Sam.  vii.  :  first,  because  the  pro 
mise,  €<ya)  eo-o/jiai  avTO)  et?  Trarepa,  Kal  auro?  eo~Tau  JAOL  et9  v iov, 
speaks  of  a  reciprocal  relation  between  Jehovah  and  the  seed 
of  David,  in  which  the  Lord  has  never  placed  Himself  with 
any  angelic  being  ;  and  secondly,  because  when  the  prophecy 
is  contemplated  in  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  fulfilment,  it 
becomes  manifest  that  no  other  than  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
ultimate  object  of  those  words, — that  without  Him,  as  Heng- 
stenberg  has  strikingly  observed,  the  whole  Davidic  dynasty 

1  Delitzscli  has  omitted  Gen.  xlix.  10,  which  seems  necessary  to  his  argu 
ment.—  TB. 
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would  be  a  headless  trunk, — that  in  Him  all  the  promises  made 
to  David's  line  attain  their  true  accomplishment.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  how  profound  an  influence  the  promise  recorded 
in  2  Sam.  vii.  must  have  had  on  the  Messianic  element 
in  the  poetry  of  the  Psalter,  as  it  was  indeed  the  one  soul  of 
all  future  Messianic  announcements  in  the  prophets.  It  is  the 
proper  theme  of  Pss.  Ixxxix.  and  cxxxii. :  it  is  presupposed  by, 
and  forms  the  basis  of,  the  second  Psalm. 

The  main  thought  of  that  Psalm  is  the  following:  The 
obstinate  rebellion  of  allied  (Gentile)  nations  and  their  rulers 
against  Jehovah  and  His  Anointed  will  be  broken  in  pieces  by 
the  unshaken,  world-subduing  power  of  the  kingdom  assigned 
by  Jehovah  to  His  King  enthroned  on  the  hill  of  Zion.  It  is 
evident  that  this  idea  of  an  all- conquering  King,  begotten  of 
•Jehovah,  and  named  by  Him  His  Son,  rests  on  2  Sam.  vii.  14. 
The  prophecy  is  individualized  in  the  Psalm.  It  is  unques 
tionably  a  member  of  David's  family  of  whom  the  Psalm  speaks. 
The  Psalm  is  anonymous ;  and  this  is  a  presumption  against  the 
Davidic  authorship  not  outweighed  by  Acts  iv.  25,  which  adopts 
the  ordinary  formula  of  citation  for  all  Psalms  as  "  Psalms  of 
David."  The  psalmist,  moreover,  does  not  represent  himself 
as  the  Lord's  Anointed,  but  introduces  Him  as  one  of  the 
speakers  in  the  dramatic  composition.  But  if  David  be  not 
the  author  of  the  Psalm,  there  remain  no  necessary  grounds 
for  maintaining  its  merely  typical  and  denying  its  direct  pro 
phetical  character.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  lyrico-dramatic  echo  of 
that  prophetic  cycle  of  Isaiah,  ch.  vii.-xii.,  which,  following 
Christian  August  Crusius,  we  would  call  the  Book  of  Immanuel. 
The  psalmist,  living  in  the  terrible  Assyrian  time,  or  one 
similar  to  that,  and  having  therefore  for  his  present  an  histo 
rical  condition  very  fitted  to  prefigure  the  times  of  the  end,  is 
transported  ev  Trvev/jLari,  into  the  midst  of  those  times,  and 
contemplates  the  final  conflict  between  the  power  of  the  world 
and  Jehovah  with  His  Christ,  upborne  by  the  conviction  that 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  will  be  theirs  in  the  end  (Eev. 
xi.  15,  xii.  10).  The  Lord's  Anointed,  of  whom  the  psalmist 
speaks,  is  the  same  as  He  whom  Isaiah  exhibits,  under  the  name 
of  Immanuel,  as  an  image  of  terror  to  the  enemies  of  David's 
house  and  people  but  one  of  unspeakable  comfort  to  God's 
faithful  ones.  The  Anointed  begins  at  ver.  7  Himself  to  speak, 
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and  tells  of  a  decree  (pn  from  ppn,  to  engrave),  an  original  and 
immutable  ordinance  which  can  never  be  disputed  or  set  aside. 
In  fearless  self-conscious  strength  He  holds  forth  against  those 
who  are  now  disputing  His  sovereignty  a  divine  immutable 
decision.  Jehovah  spake  to  me.  My  Son  art  Thou ;  Myself  this 
day  have  I  begotten  Thee. 

The  translation,  v /o?  JJLOV  el  av'  ejcb  o-rj^epov  fyeyevvTj/cd  ere, 
is  exact.  1^  is  found  elsewhere  in  the  sense  of  begetting  (not 
giving  birth  to),  though  rarely,  e.g.  Gen.  iv.  18.  It  is  not  there 
fore  necessary  to  translate,  with  Hupfeld,  This  day  have  I  borne 
Thee ;  nay,  inasmuch  as  the  relation  predicated  is  one  in  virtue 
of  which  He  who  enters  it  can  say  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  27)  nn&?  'OS, 
such  translation  would  be  inadmissible.  But  what  kind  of 
begetting  is  it  that  is  here  meant  I  Not  surely  a  begetting  into 
natural  existence  :  the  child  in  embryo  is  not  the  proper  subject- 
of  such  an  address.  It  must  be,  then,  a  begetting  before  and 
after  which  the  man  who  is  the  object  of  it  stands  over  against 
God  his  Father  as  a  fully  self-conscious  person,  able  to  per 
ceive  and  know  what  is  done  to  him.  The  matter  here  in  hand 
being  institution  into  royalty,  the  begetting  spoken  of  must  be 
a  begetting  into  royal  existence,  which  is  the  inward  reality 
symbolized  by  the  anointing.1  This  sense  of  f  JTO*,  derived 
from  a  consideration  of  the  context  in  the  Psalm,  is  that  also 
assigned  to  it  by  the  sacred  writer  in  his  application  of  it  here. 
He  does  not  refer  it  to  the  eternal  ante-mundane  generation  of 
the  Son  (see  note  to  ch.  v.  5),  nor  to  the  miraculous  conception 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  womb  of  Mary  which  imaged  forth 
that  archetypal  generation,  but  to  the  Lord's  entrance  into  the 
royal  estate  of  divine  and  super-mundane  glory  (see  von  Ger- 
lach).  The  moment  at  which  this  entrance  commenced  was 
the  resurrection.  St.  Paul  therefore,  in  full  accordance  with 
our  epistle,  refers  the  ryeyevvrjKd  ere  of  the  Psalm  to  the  resurrec 
tion  of  Jesus  (Acts  xiii.  13,  comp.  Rom.  i.  4).  That  resurrec 
tion  was  a  begetting  into  a  new  and  heavenly  life,  over  which 
death  could  have  no  more  power.  Jesus,  before  and  for  us  all, 
became  the  first-born  or  first-begotten  from  the  dead  (Col.  i.  18; 
Rev.  i.  5).2  The  thought  is  fundamentally  the  same  when,  in 

1  The  ancient  synagogue  interpreted  the  TO3  (first-born)  of  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
28  (27)  in  this  royal  sense,  and  regarded  it  as  Messianic. 

at  Acts  xiii.  32  might  be  interpreted,  with  appeal  to  the 
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the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  historical  manifesta 
tion  of  Christ  (in  the  almightiness  predicted  by  Ps.  ii.  9,  with 
the  iron  sceptre  of  world-conquering  power)  is  viewed  under  the 
image  of  a  birth  from  the  midst  of  the  church  in  whose  bosom 
He  has  vouchsafed  to  dwell.  The  same  sense  of  ryeyewrjKd  ere 
is  here  presupposed,  only  another  point  is  fixed  for  the  cr^epoz/, 
the  final  consummation  in  the  general  judgment.  This,  from 
the  elasticity  of  the  notion  "  to-day,"  is  quite  admissible.  Com 
pare  cnj/jiepov,  ch.  iv.  6-9,  with  DVH  in  Ps.  xcv.  7.  The  apostles 
did  not  originate  this  interpretation  of  Ps.  ii.,  in  which  they  all 
substantially  agree.  The  Psalm  was  in  their  time  universally 
regarded  as  a  prophetic  one.  The  two  names  for  Messiah, 
o  XptcrTo?  and  o  wo?  rov  Qeov,  in  the  mouth  of  Israelites  (John 
i.  50  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  63),  involved  a  reference  to  it.  The  apostles 
did  nothing  more  than  testify  that  JESUS  was  the  all-conquering 
Christ  and  Son  of  Jehovah  of  whom  the  Psalm  had  spoken. 
Having  appeared  on  earth  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  He  was  now 
in  the  same  Jesus  enthroned  in  heaven.  And  so  our  author 
teaches  here.  The  Atonement-maker,  the  exalted  One  of  whom 
he  speaks,  bears  at  Ps.  ii.  7  and  2  Sam.  vii.  14  a  name  which 
no  angel  bears,  and  which,  in  that  absolute  sense,  no  other  man 
could  bear  but  He. 

The  words  which  follow  (ver.  6),  introducing  a  third  quota 
tion  from  Scripture,  are  difficult.  On  a  superficial  view,  it 
would  seem  natural  to  regard  ird\iv  as  having  the  same  mean 
ing  as  at  ver.  5,  i.e.  as  simply  introducing  the  fresh  quotation, 
and  to  assume  that  elcrdyeiv  et?  r^v  olfCOVfj^vrjVj  like  eldep^ecrOau 
et9  TOV  KOO-JJLOV  (x.  5),  refers  to  the  Son's  first  entrance  into  the 
created  universe  by  the  incarnation.  (So  the  Peshito,  Eras 
mus,  Luther  since  1528,  Calvin,  Beza,  Schlichtirig,  Bengel, 
and  many  others.)  But  this  interpretation  proves,  on  closer 
inquiry,  to  be  grammatically  and  exegetically  untenable.  It  is 


of  Acts  vii.  37,  thus  :  inasmuch  as  He  raised  up  Jesus  as  a  pro 
phet.  But  that  it  really  should  refer  to  the  resurrection  is,  after  Acts  ii. 
24,  32,  just  as  possible,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  speech  favours 
the  assumption  that  it  does  so  ;  for  vers.  23-25  speak  of  the  first  appearance 
of  Jesus,  vers.  26-29  of  His  death  and  burial,  vers.  30,  31  of  His  resurrec 
tion  :  on  which  last  it  is  natural  to  suppose  the  apostle  lingering  at  ver.  32. 
Nor  is  the  relation  of  ver.  34  to  ver.  33  against  this  :  ver.  33  treats  of  the 
resurrection  as  such,  ver.  34  of  the  eternal  life  on  which  the  risen  One  has 
entered,  and  both  in  words  borrowed  from  Old  Testament  Scripture. 
VOL.  I.  E 
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so  grammatically ;  (1.)  because  orav  (=  ore  av)  with  follow 
ing  aorist  conjunctive  cannot  possibly  be  rendered  by  cum  in- 
troduxit  (Bleek).      The  aorist  conjunctive  here  corresponds  to 
the  Latin  futurum  exactum  (orav  iSco  =  cum  videro,  whereas 
orav  ope*  =  cum  video),  and  must  therefore  be  rendered  cum 
introduxerit,  "  when   he   shall   have  brought  in"      This  holds 
good  whenever  a  future  (verb)  stands  in  the  apodosis  (comp. 
Acts  xxiii.  35),  or  an  imperative  (Luke  xvii.  10),  or  even  a 
present  involving  a  future  signification,  or  for  which  a  future 
might  be  substituted  (e.g.  Matt.  v.  11).    [Compare  OdLjd.  218, 
avrrj  ^LKTJ  earl  ftporwv  ore  Kev  re  Odvwcnv,  i.e.  "  Such  is  (will 
be)  the  fate  of  mortals  when  they  are  dead "  (shall  have  died), 
which  might  indeed  be  rendered  "  when  they  die,"  but  with 
neglect  of  the  exact  significance  of  the  Greek  expression.]    The 
same  meaning  (that  of  the  futurum  exactum)  must  be  assigned 
to  orav  6i7rr)  in  the  one  doubtful  passage,  1  Cor.  xv.  27,  which 
expresses  in  the  very  briefest  form  this  thought:  "When  it 
shall  be  said,  '  All  things  are  put  under  Him '  (i.e.  when  the 
promise  in  Ps.  viii.  7  shall  have  been  finally  accomplished), 
then,  as  is  clear,  He  will  be  still  an  exception  who  shall  have 
thus  subjected  all  things  to  Him."     (2.)  TlaXtv,  to  have  the 
meaning  assigned  to  it  above,  would  have  to  be  explained  by 
assuming  a  trajection   (=  rrd\iv  Se,  orav,  K.T.X.);  but  when 
thus  introducing  a  new  citation,  rcaXiv  always  stands  elsewhere 
in  the   Epistle  to  the  Hebrews   (as  in  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament  and  in  Philo)  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  : 
comp.  ii.  13,  iv.  5,  x.  30.      Moreover,  on  other  grounds,  the 
rendering  "  again  when  He  bringeth  in"  is  untenable.     For  (1) 
the  sacred  writer,  having  already  applied  (in  ver.  5)  two  pas 
sages  of  Scripture  to  the  historical  manifestation  of  the  Son, 
would  hardly  with  a  simple  Se  go  on  to  apply  a  third  to  His  first 
(invisible)  entrance  into  the  world ;  and,  moreover,  (2)  a  glance 
at  ch.  ii.  shows  that  he  regarded  the  Son  as  in  His  historical 
manifestation  for  a   time   subjected   below   the   angels   (rrap 
ayye\ovs),  while  their  subjection  to  Him  is  always  connected 
in  the  New  Testament  (Phil.  ii.  9,  etc. ;  Eph.  i.  20-22  ;  1  Pet. 
iii.  21,  etc.)  with  the  status  exaltationis.      We  must  therefore 
translate : 

Yer.  6.  Arid  wJien  he  shall  have  again  brought  in  the  first- 
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begotten  into  the  world,  he  saithy  And  worship  him  let  all  the 
angels  of  God. 

The  former  clause  (protasis)  thus  rendered  cannot  be  re 
ferred  either  to  the  incarnation  (as,  for  instance,  among  the 
ancients1  by  Remigius  Primasius,  and  among  moderns  by 
Ebrard),  or  to  any  transaction  supposed  to  have  taken  place  be 
fore  the  incarnation,  but  not  elsewhere  mentioned  in  Scripture 
(as  by  Bleek),  or  even  to  the  resurrection  (as  by  Brentius  junior), 
but  only  to  the  second  advent,  the  visible  re-introduction  of  the 
risen  One  who  is  now  hid  in  God.  So,  among  moderns,  Bohme, 
Tholuck,  De  Wette,  Liinemann,  Biesenthal,  and  Hofmann 
(Schriftb.  i.  151).  With  the  last  (Hofmann)  we  here  so  far  agree ; 
without,  however,  being  able  to  endorse  his  assertion  (Schriftb. 
i.  113),  that  the  antithesis  in  which  ver.  6  stands  to  ver.  5 
makes  it  certain  that  it  is  the  first  introduction  of  the  Son  of 
God  into  the  world  which  is  there  referred  to,  and  therefore 
neither  the  resurrection  nor  any  other  event  in  the  Lord's  life 
subsequent  to  the  incarnation  itself.  But  surely  there  is  no 
real  injury  done  to  the  antithesis  which  is  here  unquestionably 
made  between  the  first  and  the  second  advent,  if  ver.  5  be 
referred  (as  by  us)  to  the  royal  fulfilment  of  the  filial  relation 
of  the  man  Christ  Jesus  to  the  heavenly  Father  which  resulted 
from  His  resurrection,  and  marked  the  close  of  His  first  advent. 
The  true  meaning  of  TWJ3*  at  Ps.  ii.  7,  so  convincingly  estab 
lished  by  Hofmann  himself  (Weiss,  i.  160;  Schriftb.  ii.  1,  66), 
is,  when  applied  to  Jesus,  as  unfavourable  as  possible  to  the 
reference  of  ver.  5  to  the  commencement  of  our  Lord's  earthly 
life,  instead  of  to  that  anointing  and  entrance  on  the  kingly 
state  which  in  the  New  Testament  are  always  regarded  as 
subsequent  to  it.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take  ver.  5 
as  referring  to  our  Lord's  resurrection  and  exaltation,  how 
genuinely  Pauline  is  the  expression  chosen  to  describe  His  second 
coming !  The  returning  Saviour  is  here  called  irpwroTOKos  (a 
term  nowhere  else  employed  so  absolutely,  and  marking  our 
epistle  as  one  of  the  last  of  the  Pauline  epistles)  ;  and  He  is  so 
called,  as  Hofmann  himself  says,  chiefly  because  He  is  regarded 
as  the  first-born  among  many  brethren,  and  therefore  in  the 

1  Patristic  exegesis  shows  here  (as  elsewhere)  how  soon  the  church 
began  to  lose  sight  of  the  second  advent,  if  not  as  an  object  of  faith,  yet 
as  one  of  hope  and  expectation. 
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sense  of  Kom.  vlii.  29.  That  title,  "first-born  among  many 
brethren,"  belongs  to  Him  as  the  risen  One,  One  who  has  been 
born  of  God  into  the  new  life  of  the  Spirit  and  glorification,  —  - 
the  first  new  man  who  has  experienced  a  birth  out  of  the  womb 
of  the  grave,  and  the  founder  of  a  new  humanity,  enjoying  a 
primacy  both  of  time  and  rank  above  His  fellows.  This  new 
primacy  corresponds  to  the  dignity  of  the  original  filial  relation 
enjoyed  from  eternity,  and  within  the  developments  of  time  it 
impresses  on  Him  above  all  creatures  the  divine  seal  (Col.  i.  15). 
As  strikingly  remarked  by  Stier,  "  the  Only  -begotten  becomes, 
in  His  glorified  humanity  as  the  Son  with  many  brethren,  the 
first-born  among  them"  As  such  a  first-born  or  first-begotten, 
He  appeared  only  now  and  then  to  His  disciples  during  the 
forty  days.  Bat  as  such,  and  not  (as  before)  as  a  man  merely 
of  our  Adarn  kind,  will  the  Father  one  day  bring  Him  back 
into  the  olKovpivr),  which  He  has  determined  to  judge  by  Him 
(Acts  xvii.  31).  OlKovpivr]  is  not  to  be  taken  here  in  definite 
universality,  to  express  the  complex  of  created  things  (Bleek), 
but  in  the  same  indefinite  universality  in  which  we  use  the  word 
world.  It  is  assumed  thereby  that  the  risen  Jesus  has  gone 
back  into  a  state  of  supra-mundane  being  with  God,  out  of 
which  He  will  one  day  come  forth.  The  Father  will  then 
acknowledge  Him,  and  make,  by  His  almighty  word,  not  only 
men  but  angels  to  bow  down  before  Him. 

The  subject  of  Xeyet  is  o  ©eo?,  not  17  ypd^tj,  as  before  ver.  5 
and  in  all  following  citations  from  Scripture  (compare  v.  5  etc., 
viii.  5,  8).  Aeyei  itself  is  a  logical  future  ("  He  will  say  —  will 
command  the  angels  to  worship  Him"),  expressed  as  a  present, 
because  the  future  divine  word  of  command  is  already  signified 
in  Scripture  (Lunemann),  or  rather  present  to  the  writer's  mind 
as  standing  fixed  in  the  prophetic  word.  The  quotation  is  here 
made  from  the  additional  clause  added  by  the  LXX.  to  Deut. 
xxxii.  43,  from  whence  it  is  also  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr 
in  the  Dial.  c.  Tryphone.  The  one  verse-line  loy  D^IJ  WJin, 
Rejoice  ye  nations  with  His  people,  is  there  expanded  fourfold, 
thus  : 


V 


ovpavo 

l  Trpoo-Kwrjo-draMrav  avrut  iravres  ayye\0i  Oeov. 
-€v(j)pdv6T)T€  Wvr)  fj,era  rov  \aov  avrov, 
jcal  evMT'vo'dTQHrav  avTw  Trdvres  viol  @eov. 
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These  four  lines,  the  third  of  which,  corresponding  to  the 
Hebrew  text,  is  cited  by  St.  Paul,  Rom.  xv.  10,  are  found  in  all 
codices  of  the  LXX.  :  they  appear  as  we  have  given  them  in 
the  Codex  Vaticanus,  and  in  the  collection  of  Old  Testament 
Canticles  appended  to  the  Psalter  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus, 
while  in  the  text  of  that  Codex  the  second  line  reads, 


ica   TrpoaKwrjcrTGOorav  avTa>  Travre?  vo 
and  the  fourth  line, 

ical  epLo-^vcrdrcoo-av  avrovs  iravres  ayyeXot  avrov. 

The  reading  avrovs  is  certainly  a  false  one  ;  the  very  sin 
gularity  of  the  expression  evLo-^vadrcoo-av  proves  that  in  this 
angelological  expansion  of  the  original  text  the  LXX.  must 
have  followed  some  Hebrew  authority  (compare  ver.  8,  Kara 
apiOfjiov  d<yye\a)v  Oeov).  The  whole  is  a  mosaic  from  Isa. 
xliv.  23,  Ps.  xcvii.  7,  and  Ps.  xxix.  1,  with  the  TJ>  inn,  Give  ye 
strength  (unto  the  Lord),  of  the  latter  Psalm  changed  into 
TV  UJTI  ;  for  evio-^vadrwaav  avra)  is  correctly  interpreted  by 
Epiphanius  (Hcer.  Ixix.)  as  =  6/AO\oyeLTcoo-av  rrjv  la^yv  avrov. 
These  additions  and  changes  were  probably  due  to  the  liturgical 
use  of  Moses'  song,  and  the  endeavour  to  give  it  a  more  hymn- 
like  close.  The  sacred  writer  is  here  apparently  quoting  a  not 
properly  canonical  portion  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment.  Some  have  sought  to  justify  him,  by  assuming  that  he 
is  not  really  quoting  the  passage  from  Deuteronomy,  but  from 
the  Psalm  (xcvii.  7),  or  at  least  makes  his  citation  of  it  with 
its  canonical  position  there  in  his  mind.  The  fact  however  is, 
that  the  interpolater  (whoever  he  was)  of  Deut.  xxxii.  43  took 
the  second  line  of  his  passage  from  the  Psalm,  and  that  our 
author  now  adopts  it  from  him,  with  retention  even  of  the  /cat 
with  which  he  had  introduced  it.  If,  therefore,  he  require 
justification,  such  must  be  sought  in  a  different  way  from  that 
proposed  above.  The  evasion  that  no  citation  is  made  at  all, 
but  that  our  author  clothes  a  truth  made  known  to  him  in  some 
other  way  in  words  borrowed  from  the  LXX.,  is  based  on  self- 
deception.  It  is  a  real  bona  fide  citation.  At  the  same  time, 
it  cannot  be  maintained  that  he  attributes  anything  like  an 
equal  authority  to  the  LXX.  version  with  that  of  the  original 
text,  though  (it  may  be)  a  derived  one  ;  for  it  is  certain  that 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  (while  holding  the  Alexan- 
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drine  translation  In  due  honour  as  an  epoch-making  provi 
dential  phenomenon  in  the  religious  history  of  Israel)  did  by 
no  means  regard  it  in  the  same  superstitious  light  as  the  Alex 
andrine  Jews  and  the  later  Greek  fathers.  This  is  evident 
from  their  critical  treatment  of  the  quotations  which  they  make 
from  it,  not  unfrequently  improving  them,  or  even  giving  an 
independent  version  of  their  own.  We  would  therefore  rather 
say,  that  our  author  was  justified  in  citing  from  the  Septuagint 
version  of  Deut.  xxxii.  43  the  words  KOI  Trpoa-Kvvrjaarwa-av  avra) 
Travres  ayyeXoi,  Seov,  by  the  fact  of  their  agreeing  with  what  the 
Scripture  elsewhere  says  of  the  final  advent  of  Jehovah,  and  of 
their  meaning  being  set  in  the  clearest  light  by  the  connection  in 
which  they  there  appear  at  the  close  of  the  great  Mosaic  song. 
Deut.  xxxii.  is  a  grand  prophetic  utterance  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  all  subsequent  prophecies  :  it  sums  up  in  a 
pleasing  poetic  form,  easily  retained  in  memory,  the  contents 
of  Moses'  third  sermon,  ch.  xxvii.-xxx.,  and  bears  a  similar 
relation  to  those  chapters  as  the  third  of  Habakkuk  to  ch.  i. 
and  ii.  It  takes  its  stand  in  the  distant  future,  in  which 
its  warning  testimonies  against  Israel  will  be  accomplished. 
Calling  heaven  and  earth  to  witness,  the  great  lawgiver  trans 
ports  himself  into  the  time  in  which  Israel  will  repay  his  God 
for  the  rich  abundance  of  His  mercies  with  apostasy  to  other 
eloJiim.  At  that  time  this  song  shall  proclaim  in  his  ears  the 
word  of  Jehovah.  Jehovah  Himself  is  introduced  speaking  at 
ver.  20,  IID&OI  bearing  through  Moses'  words  His  own  witness. 
In  four  clearly  defined  and  richly  coloured  pictures,  the  whole 
of  Israel's  history  to  the  end  of  days  is  set  before  them  :  first, 
Israel's  creation  and  redemption ;  then  Israel's  ingratitude 
and  apostasy ;  then  God's  primitive  judgments ;  and  finally, 
Israel's  ultimate  salvation  through  the  judgment-fire.  These 
are  no  mere  abstract  commonplaces,  but  real  concrete  history- 
developing  ideas,  the  actual  cycles  through  which  the  history 
of  Israel,  as  of  the  whole  church  of  God,  must  run,  till,  after 
passing  through  the  last  and  most  decisive  of  them  all,  the 
reconciled  but  sifted  people  of  God,  the  church  gathered  for 
His  praise  out  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  will  see  no  other  crisis  or 
change  before  it  but  the  final  passing  out  of  time  into  eternity. 
In  the  view  of  this  final  self-revelation  of  Jehovah  in  judg 
ment  and  in  mercy,  the  conclusion  of  the  song,  as  given  by 
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the  LXX.,  calls  on  the  heavens  to  rejoice  and  the  eloldm  to 
worship.  This  call  stands  in  the  closest  relation  to  ver.  17, 
eOvaav  Saifiovloi?  KOI  ou  ©ew,  Oeols  ot?  OVK  jjo'eicrav,  and  to  the 
strange  variation  from  the  original  text  at  ver.  8  (to  be  under 
stood  by  a  reference  to  iv.  19),  eo-rya-ev  opta  eOvwv  Kara 
apiOpov  d<yye\a)v  ©eov.  The  eloldm  who  are  called  upon  to 
worship  Jehovah  are  the  supra-mundane  cosmic  powers  which 
had  been  deified  among  the  Gentiles,  and  by  Israel  in  its  apos 
tasy  to  Gentile  heathenism.  And  that  is  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  parallel  in  Ps.  xcvii.,  the  third  strophe  of  which  Psalm 
reads  as  follows  : 

Ver.  7.  Ashamed  be  all  the  image-worshippers 
Who  boast  themselves  of  idol-gods  ; 
A  dore  Him,  all  ye  elohim  ! 
8.   This  Zion  hearing  doth  rejoice, 

And  Judatis  daughters  shout  for  joy, 
Because  of  these  Thy  judgments,  0  Jehovah  ! 


The  Septuagint  translation  here,  Trpoo-Kwrfo-are,  is  quite  correct, 
for  linnt^n  is  imperative,  not  preterite  ;  and  St.  Augustine  gives 
the  sense  in  the  fine  observation  :  "  Adorate  eum  ;"  cessat  igitur 
adoratio  angelorum  qui  non  adorantur  sed  adorant  :  mail  angeli 
volunt  adorari,  boni  adorant  nee  se  adorari  permittunt,  ut  vel 
saltern  eorum  exemplo  idololatrice  cessent. 

The  next  question  is,  With  what  right  or  with  what  reason 
does  the  author  refer  to  Christ  a  passage  which  apparently 
simply  speaks  of  Jehovah  1  The  answer  is  a  miserable  one  : 
that,  being  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew  text,  he 
was  misled  by  the  Kvpw  of  the  LXX.  ;  and  incredible  is  also 
the  assertion  (of  Vaihinger  for  instance,  Ps.  ii.  p.  125),  that 
he  may  have  regarded  all  Old  .Testament  passages  in  which 
Jehovah  (the  LORD)  is  spoken  of  as  requiring  or  admitting  of 
immediate  application  to  Christ.  The  explanation  sometimes 
offered  of  the  application  in  regard  to  this  particular  passage  — 
namely,  that  the  sacred  writer  was  led  to  it  by  the  correlative 
antithesis  of  Israel  as  the  irpwroroKos  of  whose  future  the 
prophecy  (Deut.  xxxii.)  speaks,  and  of  Christ  as  the  TT/DCOTOTOACO? 
in  whom  the  promises  will  be  actually  accomplished  —  is  too  far 
fetched  a  method  of  evading  the  difficulty.  The  principle  on 
which  the  writer  proceeds  is  a  general  one,  namely  this  :  that 
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wherever  the  Old  Testament  speaks  of  a  final  and  decisive 
advent  and  manifestation  of  Jehovah  in  the  power  and  glory 
of  the  final  judgment  and  salvation ;  wherever  it  speaks  of  a 
revelation  of  Jehovah  which  shall  be  the  antitype  and  fulfilment 
of  that  typical  one  in  the  Mosaic  time,  of  a  self-presentation 
of  Jehovah  as  manifested  King  over  His  own  kingdom,  there 
Jehovah  =  Jesus  Christ;  for  Christ  is  "Jehovah  manifested 
in  the  flesh," — Jehovah  Himself  entering  into  fellowship  with 
humankind,  and  taking  part  in  our  historical  developments, — 
Jehovah  rising  as  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  and  shining  on  His 
own  people.  This  principle  is  irrefragably  true  ;  it  constitutes 
the  innermost  bond  between  the  two  Testaments.  All  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  are  fully  conscious  of  it.  This  con 
sciousness  finds  an  utterance  on  the  very  threshold  of  the 
evangelical  history;  for,  as  Malachi  foretells  that  Elias  is  to  be 
sent  "  before  the  day  of  Jehovah"  (nirp  DV),  so  the  angel  and 
Zacharias  in  St.  Luke  speak  of  John  the  Baptist  as  going 
"before  the  Lord"  (zvaTTiov  Kvplov)  ;  compare  Mai.  iv.  5  (Heb. 
iii.  23)  with  Luke  i.  17,  76.  On  the  same  principle,  all  psalms 
in  which  the  realization  of  the  world-subduing  kingdom  of 
Jehovah  is  celebrated  are  strictly  Messianic,  and  are  regarded 
as  such  by  our  author.  The  final  glory  of  the  theocracy  is  in 
God's  plan  of  redemption  no  other  than  a  Christocracy ;  the 
kingdom  of  Jehovah  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ  are  one. 

Having  now  (ver.  6)  antithetically  opposed  (with  £e)  the 
angels  to  the  Son,  the  sacred  writer  proceeds  (with  another  £e 
preceded  by  fjuev)  to  oppose  in  a  similar  manner  the  Son  to  the 
angels  (ver.  7  and  foil.) : 

Yer.  7.  And  while  in  reference  to  the  angels  he  saith,  Who 
maketh  his  angels  into  ivinds,  and  his  ministers  aflame  of  fire, 
saith  he  in  reference  to  the  Son. 

Bengel  observes,  ad  angelos  indirecto  sermone,  ad  filium 
directo,  but  not  correctly;  for  the  preposition  777309,  which 
expresses  the  direction  of  an  utterance  to  some  particular 
object,  whether  that  object  be  actually  addressed  or  merely 
referred  to,  is  to  be  understood  both  times  here  in  the  latter 
sense  (so  iv.  13,  xi.  18;  Luke  xx.  19,  xii.  41  (according  to 
Bengel,  also  xix.  9)  ;  Kom.  x.  21  (Winer,  §  49,  A)).  The 
citation  is  from  Ps.  civ.  4.  The  Septuagint  rendering  is, 
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according  to  the  Codex  Yatlcanus,  o  TTOIWV  rovs 
avrov  TTvev/jLaTd,  teal  rou?  \6iTovp<yovs  avrov  irvp  <f>\e<yov,  for 
which  the  Cod.  Alexandr.  reads  TTU/OO?  (f)\eya,  but  that  secunda 
manu  (a  fact  which  commentators  have  omitted  to  notice),  and 
therefore  apparently  by  a  mere  correction  derived  from  the  text 
of  our  epistle  here,  TTV/JO?  <p\6<ya.  The  Psalm  celebrates  the 
glory  of  Jehovah  as  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  existing  universe, 
with  retrospective  glance  at  the  creative  beginnings  as  recorded 
Gen.  i.  The  arrangement  of  the  Psalm  is,  however,  not  a 
definite  one  in  accordance  with  the  history  in  Genesis.  The 
psalmist  passes  insensibly  from  one  day's  work  to  another,  his 
own  point  of  view  being  the  now  complicated  and  interwoven 
whole  of  the  finished  creative  works.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
evident  that  ver.  2a  corresponds  in  a  lyric  way  to  the  work  of 
the  first  day,  vers.  25-4  to  that  of  the  second  (firmament,  upper 
waters,  winds,  and  fire,  i.e.  lightnings,  being  the  phenomena 
which  he  celebrates).  This  parallelism  would  forbid  our 
understanding  ver.  4  as  referring  to  the  creation  of  the  angels. 
Yet  the  now  prevalent  view,  that  the  rendering  of  the  LXX. 
is  a  mistake,  and  that  ver.  4  ought  to  be  translated,  "  who 
maketh  winds  His  messengers,  and  flaming  fire  His  ministers" 
is  not  so  certainly  true  as  expositors  imagine,  of  whom  no  one 
has  of  late  opposed  it  except  von  Gerlach,  and  no  one  carefully 
examined  and  tested  it  except  Hofmann  (Schriftb.  i.  282),  by 
whom  it  is  rejected.  And  that  with  full  right.  For  against 
this  view  may  be  observed,  1st,  That  it  necessitates  the  com 
bination  of  an  object  in  the  singular  with  a  predicate  in  the 
plural  number  —  He  maketh  a  flame  of  fire  His  ministers  — 
instead  of  saying,  "  He  maketh  lightning-flashes  His  ministers." 
This  remark  was  already  anticipated  by  Piscator,  J.  H. 
Michaelis,  and  others.  Then,  2dly,  nfry  with  double  accusative 
signifies  (according  to  Hofmann)  not  the  making  a  thing  into 
something  else,  but  the  setting  up  or  presenting  as  something. 
He  renders  accordingly  :  creating  His  messengers  like  winds, 
and  His  ministers  as  a  flame  of  fire.  But  this  needs  some 
correction.  Undoubtedly,  indeed,  Twy  with  double  accusative 
may  mean  to  make  or  exhibit  as  something,  so  that  we  might 
render  the  sentence  either  way,  making  winds  His  messengers, 
or  making  His  messengers  winds,  without  doing  violence  to  the 
language.  But  this  is  all  that  can  be  said.  The  idiom  of  the 
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language  would  rather  require  {fti  or  D^  with  double  accusa 
tive  to  express  this  sense ;  or  if  Ti&y  be  employed,  then  that  a 
*?  should  be  placed  before  the  predicate.1  n^y  with  double 
accusative  does  not  mean  to  make  into  something,  but  to  make 
out  of  something ',  so  that  we  should  have  to  render  the  clause, 
either  making  winds  of  His  messengers,  or,  making  His  messengers 
of  winds.  The  latter  rendering,  if  we  must  choose  between 
the  two,  is  undoubtedly  the  right  one.  That  which  is  logically 
the  second  accusative  after  n^y,  denoting  the  materia  ex  qua, 
may  be  either  placed  first,  as  at  Ex.  xxv.  39,  xxx.  25,  or  second, 
as  here;  compare  Ex.  xxxvii.  23,  xxxviii.  3,  and  especially 
Gen.  ii.  7."  But  God's  making  "His  messengers  out  of  winds," 
"  His  ministers  out  of  flaming  fire,"  may  be  understood  in  two 
ways :  1st,  as  mere  personification,  as  when  the  storm-wind  is 
said  to  be  «  doing  His  word"  (Ps.  cxlviii.  8,  Vm  nbty);  or  2dly, 
as  referring  to  real  persons,  the  angels,  who  (Ps.  ciii.  20)  are 
likewise  spoken  of  as  fal"!  *'$$•  The  meaning  would  then  be  (as 
Gussetius  already  correctly  observed),  that  God  makes  His 
angels  out  of  winds,  His  ministers  out  of  flaming  fire,  vestiendo 
eos  substantia  venti,  etc.,  ut  cum  salomo  "valras  ligneas  aurum" 
(2  Chron.  iv.  18—22)  fecisse  dicitur,  quando  eas  substantia  auri 
vestivit.  Which  of  these  thoughts  the  psalmist  himself  com 
bined  with  his  words  cannot  be  positively  determined ;  but  the 
conception  that  God  gives  His  angels,  when  employing  them 
to  carry  out  His  purposes  in  the  sensible  universe,  elemental 
bodies,  as  it  were,  of  wind  and  fire,  as  media  of  manifestation, 
is  certainly  the  deeper  of  the  two,  and  not  un  suited  to  such  a 
lyrical  echo  as  the  Psalm  is  meant  to  be  of  the  great  creative 
beginning.  In  this  sense,  also,  the  rendering  of  the  Targum 
must  be  understood  when  read  in  the  light  of  the  Midrash  [on 
which  it  is  based]  :  "  Who  maketh  His  messengers  speedy  as  the 
wind,  His  ministers  strong  as  a  flaming  fire "  (compare  the 
passages  in  Schottgen  and  Wetstein).  That  our  author  here 
understood  the  text  in  the  Psalm  in  this  sense  cannot  be 

1  It  is  instructive  to  observe  that  Abraham  Cohen  of  Zante,  in  his  beau 
tiful  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  (Venice  1719),  following  the  interpretation 
which,  since  Rashi,  Abenezra,  Kimchi,  has  been  among  Jews  the  usual  one 
of  Ps.  civ.  4,  thus  renders  it : 

Wi  vasta  nvn  rnnn  r.s? 
jNmv  ar6  vx  wrttfoi  ^ 
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doubted.  He  may,  indeed,  on  that  very  account  (as  Bohme 
suggests)  have  altered  the  irvp  <j)\eyov  of  the  Septuagint  into 
Trvpos  <j)\6ya,  and  perhaps  have  had  the  appearance  of  the 
angel  at  Ex.  iii.  2,  ev  (f)\oyl  Trvpos  etc  rov  jSdrov,  in  his  mind, 
as  an  instance  of  what  the  psalmist  was  speaking  of. 

He  now  proceeds  (ver.  8  and  foil.)  to  exhibit  from  another 
passage  in  the  Psalter  how  far  exalted  above  the  angels  is  the 
Son.  The  angels  are  subject  to  change  according  to  the  will 
of  God,  whose  servants  they  are,  while  He  is  the  unchangeable, 
ever-reigning  King.  The  chief  point  of  the  antithesis  is  the 
dependent  and  changing  service,  in  contrast  to  the  divine  and 
immutable  sovereignty. 

Ver.  8.  (He  saith)  in  reference  to  the  Son:  Thy  throne,  0 
God,  is  for  the  ages ;  a  sceptre  of  rectitude  is  the  sceptre  of  thy 
kingdom.  Thou  lovest  righteousness,  and  hatest  wrong ;  there 
fore,  0  God,  hath  thy  God  anointed  thee  with  oil  of  gladness 
above  thy  fellows. 

Upo?  has  here  again  (as  frequently  *?  and  fa  in  Hebrew) 
merely  the  sense  of  relation  or  reference  to  (Hof .  Weiss,  ii.  32) ; 
for  God  is  not  Himself  addressing  the  Son  in  this  passage  of  the 
forty-fifth  Psalm,  but  (as  our  author  understands  it)  speaking 
of  Him,  inasmuch  as  he  regards  the  whole  contents  of  Scripture 
as  being  the  word  and  utterance  of  God  Himself.  The  verses 
of  the  Psalm  which  he  cites  are  vers.  7,  8.  In  the  words  €19 
TOV  alwva  rov  alwvos  he  agrees  with  that  recension  of  the  text 
which  is  represented  by  the  Codex  Alex,  (the  Vaticanus  read 
ing  et9  alwva  alwvos),  but  in  eyLt/cr^cra?  avofiiav  he  agrees  with 
the  Codex  Vaticanus  (the  Alexandrinus  only,  along  with  some 
cursive  MSS.,  reading  aBuUa?).1  There  would  be  a  departing 
from  both  recensions,  if,  instead  of  pdfi&os  evOurrjros,  we  read 
with  Lachmann,  following  A.  B.  53 2  (the  above-mentioned 
Uffenbachian  Uncial-Fragments),  KOI  17  pa/3So9  TT)?  evOvTwro? 
/3a/3&>9  TT}?  /3ao-tXe/a?  aov.  But  this  aimless  defining  of  the 
predicate  (by  means  of  the  article)  no  one  would  probably 
defend.  Lachmann  himself  did  afterwards  strike  out  the 
article  before  the  predicate,  without  placing  it  before  the  sub 
ject.  On  the  other  hand,  Bleek,  Lunemann,  and  Hofmann 

1  The  Cod.  Sinait.  also  reads  d&txiaiv  at  Heb.  i.  9. — TR. 
8  So  also  the  Cod.  Sinait.— TK. 
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adopt  the  KOI  (which  is  also  represented  in  the  Itala  Cod. 
Claromont.  and  the  Vulgate  Cod.  Amiatin.),  regarding  it  as 
introducing  the  second  half  of  the  passage  as  a  fresh  quotation. 
Hofmann  finds  a  special  reason  for  this  KaL  His  words  are 
(Schriftbeiveis,  i.  148)  :  "  This  division  of  the  passage  in  the 
Psalm  has  its  motive  in  the  form  it  takes  in  the  Greek  translation, 
which  the  author  of  the  epistle  was  compelled,  as  I  imagine,  for 
his  readers'  sake,  to  make  use  of.  In  that  translation  the  first 
part  of  the  passage  is  so  rendered  as  necessarily  to  be  understood 
as  addressed  to  God  Himself,  Jehovah,  wliile,  in  the  original  text 
it  is  the  King  of  ivhose  throne  (as  being  JehovaJis  throne)  it  is 
affirmed  that  it  will  stand  for  ever.  The  author,  cutting  off  from 
this  the  remaining  part  of  his  quotation,  which  is  unambiguously 
[in  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Hebrew']  an  address  to  the  King 
(o  @eo9  o  Oeo?  <rov  being  evidently  opposed  as  subject  to  Him 
whose  fjiero^ot,  are  mentioned),  leaves  his  reader  at  liberty  to 
regard  6  Bpbvos  aov  6  ©eo?  either  as  addressed  to  Jehovah 
Himself,  or,  with  a  correct  understanding  of  the  connection  of 
DVri>K  "JNCO,  as  addressed  to  His  anointed  King'1  But  even 
assuming  that  this  KaL  is  genuine,  and  that  its  real  purpose  is 
to  divide  the  one  well-connected  passage  into  two  citations,1  it 
cannot  possibly  have  the  object  which  Hofmann  assigns  to  it. 
The  very  point  of  the  argument  for  the  superiority  of  the 
Son  above  the  angels,  drawn  from  Ps.  xlv.  7  and  foil.,  lies 
surely  in  the  fact  that  He  is  here  twice,  or  at  least  once, 
addressed  in  the  vocative  as  o  @eo?.  This  at  least  is  the  im 
pression  which  the  quotation  would  naturally  make  on  every 
dogmatically  or  apologetically  unprejudiced  mind.  It  is  quite 
impossible  that  it  should  have  been  the  author's  deliberate 
intention  by  means  of  that  teal  to  take  the  whole  point  out  of 
his  argument.  His  meaning  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  gathered 
from  his  own  words,  and  not  to  be  measured  by  our  views  of 
theological  or  typological  development,  which  we  rather  ought 
to  compare  with  and  correct  by  his. 

To  me,  then,  it  appears  quite  undeniable  that  the  author  in 
the  first  place  regards  the  forty-fifth  Psalm  as  a  not  merely 

1  This  KO.I  has  the  authority  of  A.  B.  D.*  E.*  and  some  cursives  and 
versions.  If  meant  to  divide  the  citation  of  Ps.  xlv.  into  two  halves,  we 
should  rather  expect  to  find  it  placed  (after  the  analogy  x.xl  na^iv  of  ii.  13) 
before  jjyce^aaj  than  before  pafibog. 
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typico-Messianic,  but  as  a  directly  prophetico-Messiamc  Psalm  ; 
and  secondly,  that  he  finds  there  that  now  exalted  Messiah  who 
has  appeared  in  Jesus  addressed  as  o  0eo?,  God  !  as  in  Ps.  ii. 
He  is  called  wo?,  the  Son.  And  indeed  it  really  is  a  Messianic 
Psalm;  for  even  were  it  not  directly  and  prophetically  Messianic 
in  the  first  intention,  it  soon  became  so.  In  its  first  intention 
it  appears  to  have  been  an  epithalamium,  and  therefore  entitled 
JTiTT  T£>,  "  a  song  of  lovely  things,"  or  (if  6th  be  here  equiva 
lent  to  the  abstract  termination  utJi)  ((  a  song  of  love,"  i.e.  a 
bridal  song.  Whoever  the  king  may  have  been  who  was  thus 
honoured  on  his  wedding-day,  whether  Solomon  on  his  espousals 
with  Pharaoh's  daughter  (as  Hofmann  assumes),  or  Joram  (as 
I  think)  on  his  marriage  with  Athaliah,1  a  princess  of  Tyrian 
descent  on  the  mother's  side,  in  either  case  the  Psalm  is  so  far 
Messianic  that  it  embodies  the  psalmist's  desire  to  see  the  idea 
of  the  theocratic  kingdom,  and  so  the  promise  of  the  coming 
Messiah,  fulfilled  and  realized  in  the  then  present  king ;  a 
desire  this  which  was  not  fulfilled,  the  whole  line  of  kings  from 
David  down  to  Zedekiah  falling  miserably  short  of  that  idea 
and  of  that  promise.  Nevertheless  the  Psalm  itself  became  a 
standing  portion  of  the  Psalter  and  (as  the  title  n¥JDi>  indicates) 
of  the  temple  liturgy.  Separated  from  its  first  historical  refer 
ence  and  occasion,  and  so  removed  from  its  lower  and  original 
literal  sense,  it  became  a  Messianic  hymn  of  the  church  of 
Israel,  and  of  directly  prophetical  character.  It  underwent  a 
spiritual  metamorphosis  by  this  practical  allegorizing  in  the  use 
thus  made  of  it.  For  by  this  change  the  queen  of  the  Psalm 
becomes  the  congregation  of  Israel  espoused  to  the  Messias ; 
her  "  companions"  represent  henceforth  the  converted  Gentile 
nations;  the  "children"  are  a  spiritual  offspring ;  and  the  royal 
marriage  is  the  highest  point  of  the  future  union  of  Christ 
with  Israel  and  the  "nations"  when  finally  gathered  into  one 
church.  This  revolution  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Psalm  is 
of  very  high  antiquity,  and  similar  to  that  undergone  by  the 
Song  of  Songs  and  the  locusts  of  Joel.  Its  justification  will 
be  found  in  the  sublime  ideal  manner  in  which  the  psalmist 
treats  his  historical  materials  regarding  the  passing  events  of 
his  time — not  as  common  history,  but  from  a  thoroughly 
Messianic  point  of  view.  His  own  heart's  desire  is,  that  the 
1  See  Delitzsch's  Comm.  on  the  Psalter  in  loc. — TB. 
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king  whom  he  celebrates  may  indeed  prove  to  be  the  long 
promised  Messias  of  Israel,  even  as  throughout  the  O.  T.  we 
find  similar  Messianic  hopes  and  longings  attaching  themselves 
to  such  kings  as  David  and  Solomon,  Jehoshaphat  and  Heze- 
kiah,  etc.  etc., — hopes  and  desires  which,  failing  all  in  their 
primary  objects,  are  finally  concentrated  in  the  person  of  the 
second  David,  and  become  yea  and  amen  in  Jesus  Christ.    And 
so  the  original  reference  of  this,  forty-fifth  Psalm  to  the  person 
of  a  king  who  failed  to  realize  it,  is,  after  that  failure,  laid  aside 
and  forgotten,  but  the  Psalm  itself  remains  standing  as  a  pro 
phecy  which  still  awaits  fulfilment.     As  such  a  prophecy  it 
was  already  accounted  by  the  prophets  who  wrote  after  the 
times  of  Jehoshaphat.     So  Isaiah  (ch.  Ixi.  1-3)  transfers  certain 
of  its  words  to  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  the  anointed  One,  who 
gives  the  {1W  ]W&  (oil  of  gladness)  "  for  mourning,"  and  at 
ch.  ix.  5  combines  the  TinJ  of  Ps.  xlv.  4  (E.V.  ver.  3)  and  the 
DTibtf  of  ver.  7  (E.V.  ver.  6)  in  the  composite  Messianic  name 
of  "YiaJ^K  (Deus  fortis);  compare  also  x.  21,  "The  remnant 
shall  return  .  .  .  to  the  "ittJ  ^K."     In  a  similar  spirit  Zechariah, 
at  xii.  8,  prophesies  that  in  the  latter  day  the  house  of  David 
shall  be  "as  God"  (ttflfao)  and  "as  the  angel  of  Jehovah" 
('n  Tjstaa)  "  before,"  or  at  the  head  of,  His  people.     Whatever, 
therefore,  here  and  there  the  original  meaning  of  the  Psalm 
may  have  been,  the  author  of  our  epistle  must  be  recognised 
as  having  an  old  prophetic  basis  for  his  interpretation  of  it. 
And  however  that  might  be,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  he 
understands  the  vocative  6  6eo?  in  6  Opovos  <rou,  6  ©eo?,  efc  TOV 
alwva  TOV  al&vos,  as  addressed  to  the  Messiah.     The  Hebrew 
text  here  admits  certainly  of  various  renderings.      1st,  DTibfc* 
(as  vocative)  may  be   taken   as   addressed   to   God   Himself, 
whose  "throne  is  from  generation  to  generation"  (Larn.  v.  19), 
and  of  whose  divine  holiness   a  "love  of  righteousness"  and 
"hatred   of   iniquity"   (ver.   8,  E.V.   ver.    7)    are   elsewhere 
spoken  of  as  characteristics  (comp.  Ps.  v.  5  and  Isa.  Ixi.  8)  ; 
or,  2<%,  in  order  to  uphold  the  interpretation  that  the  whole 
clause  is  addressed  to  a  human  king,  we  might  adopt  Ewald's 
rendering,   Thy  throne  is  a  throne  of  Elohim  for  ever  and  ever ; 
or,  3<%,  regarding  it  as  an  example  of  that  idiom  in  the  syntaxis 
ornata  (of  which  we  have  instances  at  2   Sam.  xxii.  23  and 
Ezek.  xvi.  27),  we  might  render  it,   Thy  divine  (or  glorious) 
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throne  is  for  ever  and  ever;  while  the  author  of  our  epistle, 
with  at  least  equal  right,  has  rendered  it  (in  accordance  with  the 
first  interpretation),  Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever. 

But  the  question  remains :  Can  we,  thus  regarding  DTPK 
as  the  vocative,  yet  maintain  the  reference  to  the  king  of  whom 
the  Psalm  speaks  ?  We  can,  if  not  in  its  original,1  yet  at  least 
in  its  prophetic  sense  and  interpretation.  We  find,  indeed, 
undeniable  traces  in  the  Old  Testament  of  a  prophetic  presenti 
ment  that  the  great  Messias  of  the  future,  who  was  destined  to 
accomplish  what  had  been  vainly  looked  for  in  David  and 
Solomon,  etc.,  should  also  present  in  His  own  person  an  unex 
ampled  union  of  the  human  and  divine.  The  mystery  of  the 
incarnation  is  still  veiled  under  the  Old  Testament,  and  yet  the 
two  great  lines  of  prophecy  running  through  it — one  leading 
on  to  a  final  manifestation  of  Jehovah,  the  other  to  the  advent 
of  a  son  of  David — do  so  meet  and  coalesce  at  certain  focal 
points,  as  by  the  light  thus  generated  to  burst  through  the  veil. 
This  is  clear  as  day  in  the  one  passage,  Isa.  ix.  5,  where  the 
Messias  is  plainly  called  Tina  ta  (the  Mighty  God),  an  ancient 
traditional  appellation  for  the  Most  High  (Deut.  x.  17  ;  comp. 
Jer.  xxxii.  18,  Neh.  ix.  32,  Ps.  xxiv.  8).  And  so  (Jer.  xxiii.  6) 
He  is  entitled  "  Jehovah  our  righteousness,"  following  which, 
as  Biesenthal  has  shown  (p.  7),  the  ancient  synagogue  recog 
nised  Jehovah  (mif)  as  one  of  the  names  of  the  Messiah.  It 
was  already  part  of  the  faith  under  the  Old  Testament,  that  the 
mighty  God,  the  captain  of  Israel,  the  just  God  and  the  justi- 
fier,  would  hereafter  manifest  Himself  in  bodily  form  in  the 
person  of  Messias ;  and  it  is  therefore  mere  narrow-minded 
ness  to  accuse  the  author  here  of  error  in  his  interpretation  of 
the  forty-fifth  Psalm.  It  remains  a  question,  however,  which 
cannot  be  decided,  whether  in  the  next  verse  (ver.  9)  he  under 
stands  the  first  o  0eo?  as  a  vocative,  or  whether  he  takes  it  as 
a  nominative  to  which  the  following  is  in  apposition.  Against 

1  It  must  be  allowed,  we  think,  that  the  psalmist  could  not  have  meant 
to  address  a  merely  human  king,  if  the  original  subject  of  his  song,  as 
DTPX  ;  for,  ls£,  though  the  ruling  power  as  such  is  so  entitled  (Ex.  xxi.  6, 
xxii.  8,  etc. ;  Ps.  Ixxxii.),  yet  never  a  single  representative  of  it  (Ex.  vii.  1 
not  being  a  case  in  point)  ;  and  2c?,  though  the  theocratic  king  is  said  to 
occupy  Jehovah's  throne  (1  Chron.  xxix.  23),  all  that  is  meant  is  that  he  is 
but  the  human  instrument  of  Jehovah,  the  sole  Ruler  and  King. 
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the  vocative  is  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  Elohim  Psalms,  ac 
cording  to  which  "  Elohim  thy  Elohim"  (God  thy  God)  would 
be  equivalent  to  "Jehovah  thy  Elohim"  (the  Lord  thy  God). 
But  the  thought  itself  (if  "  Elohim"  be  taken  as  a  vocative,  and 
we  render  the  clause,  Therefore,  0  God,  hath  thy  God  anointed 
thee)  is  not  alien  to  the  Old  Testament.  Isa.  ix.  5  and  xi.  2  come 
to  the  same  thing.  The  King  in  whom  all  the  hopes  of  Israel 
centre  has  already  for  Old  Testament  prophecy  both  a  divine 
and  a  human  side  and  character.  And  so  He  has,  according 
to  our  author,  in  this  forty-fifth  Psalm.  The  divine  side 
is  expressed  in  the  term  0eo?,  the  human  in  His  being  God's 
Anointed.  As  such  He  is  distinguished  from  all  His  /x-ero^ot. 
Some  (Lu'nemann,  Peirce,  Bleek,  Olshausen)  think  that  by 
these  nero'xpi  are  meant  the  angels.  But  the  angels  are  not 
anointed  ones,  and  therefore  the  ^ero^ot  here  must  rather  be 
all  other  earthly  magistrates  and  kings,  above  whom  this  divine 
King  is  thus  immeasurably  raised.  God,  for  His  love  of  right 
eousness  and  hatred  of  iniquity,  has  anointed  Him  with  "  oil  of 
gladness"  beyond  (jrapa  c.  ace.  as  at  ii.  7,  arid  frequently  after 
a  comparative)  them  all.  His  being  the  most  blissful  and  most 
glorious  of  all  kingdoms.  The  Psalm  describes  that  kingdom 
in  various  aspects.  But  the  point  with  our  author  is,  that  its 
holy  and  righteous  Sovereign  is  here  called  6>eo?,  and  stands  in 
the  relation  of  kindred  Godhead  to  God  Himself.  And  therein 
we  have  the  summit  of  His  exaltation  above  the  angels,  those 
messengers  of  God  in  forms  of  wind  and  fire. 

The  sacred  writer  proceeds  to  unfold,  in  words  borrowed 
from  the  Old  Testament,  the  super-angelic  name  of  the  glorified 
One,  by  an  additional  citation  (from  Ps.  cii.),  introduced  by  /cat, 
and  occupying  vers.  10-12.  After  ical  a  colon  should  be  placed, 
or  at  any  rate  understood.  This  citation  from  Ps.  cii.  26-28 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  preceding  one  from  Ps.  xlv.  7,  8, 
as  the  latter  clause  of  ver.  2,  St'  ov  /cat  eTrotwcrev  rou?  alcovas,  to 
the  former,  ov  edrjfcev  K\7)pov6fjiov  TrdvTwv.  The  writer  follows 
here  also  the  Septuagint,  but  not  without  allowing  himself  some 
small  liberties. 

Yer.  10.  And  thou  in  the  beginning.  Lord,  didst  found  the 
earth,  and  works  of  thy  hands  are  the  heavens. 

The  order  of  words  in  the  Codex  Vatican  us  of  the  Septuagint 
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is,  tear  ap^as  rr/v  <yfjv  o~v,  Kvpie,  eOe^eKiwaa^  ;  but  in  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  /car  a/3%«9  crv,  Kvpie,  T^V  ^r\v  e&yiieXfWa?.  Our 
author  here,  to  mark  the  antithesis  (of  Son  and  angels)  which  he 
has  in  mind,  but  which  did  not  exist  for  the  composer  of  the 
Psalm,  brings  the  5*u  into  prominence,  by  placing  it  at  the  head 
of  the  sentence.  The  invocation  Kvpie  (Jehovah  !)  is  wanting 
in  the  Hebrew  text  ;  but  the  whole  Psalm  is  in  accordance  with 
its  title  :  "  A  prayer  of  an  afflicted  one  when  he  is  fainting,  and 
poureth  out  his  complaint  before  Jehovah"  Kar  ap^as  is  here 
used  (as  at  Ps.  cxix.  152)  for  backward-stretching  time,  in 
accordance  with  classical  and  even  Attic  usage  (Kiihner,  § 
607,  1).  The  plural  epya  (rwv  xeip.  <rov)  represents  a  singular 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  nBTO  (ver.  26,  Heb.).  The  avrol  (nan) 
which  follows  refers  to  heaven  and  earth  taken  together. 

Vers.  11,  12.  They  shall  perishj  but  thou  abidest;  and  all 
shall  wax  old  as  a  garment  (doth)  ;  and  as  a  robe  shalt  thou  fold 
them,  and  they  shall  be  changed  :  but  thou  art  (still)  the  same, 
and  thy  years  shall  not  fail. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary,  with  Bleek  and  others  (D.  E.  *  *  *, 
Uffenb.,  It.,  Vulg.,  permanebis),  to  accentuate  Siafjievels  ;  for 
&a//,eV«5,  permanes,  expresses  the  Hebrew  future  equally  well. 
The  original  text  may  be  thus  rendered  : 

They  perish,  while  Thou  standest  sure. 

They  all  shall  like  a  robe  wax  old, 

And  like  a  vesture  changed  by  Thee,  be  changed. 

But  Thou  the  same  art  :   Thy  years  have  no  end. 

In  accordance  herewith,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
original  reading  in  the  Septuagint  was,  /col  coo-el  ir€pi{36\aiov 
aXXafet9  aurov9,  /col  a\\a<yrja-ovTai.  So  indeed  reads  the  Latin 
version  (Vulgate),  both  in  the  Psalter  and  in  this  epistle.  But 
in  the  Greek  text  of  our  epistle  all  MSS.  (except  D.*  43)  have 
the  reading  eX/£et9,  which  is  also  the  reading  of  Cod.  Alex,  in 
the  Psalter.  Bleek  and  others  have  already  observed  that  this 
eXtfet?  involves  a  reminiscence  of  Isa.  xxxiv.  4,  eX^o-erat  o 
oupaz/o9  &>9  /3i/3Xioi>  ;  but  it  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  any 
one  to  remark,  that  this  combination  of  the  two  passages  in  the 
translator's  mind  was  a  very  natural  one,  inasmuch  as  the 
character  of  the  whole  Psalm  (cii.)  is  deutero-Esaianic.  The 
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more  we  read  it,  the  more  strongly  are  we  reminded  of  its 
prophetic  archetype,  especially  in  the  two  last  strophes  from 
ver.  24  (Heb.)  and  onwards.  The  prayer,  not  to  be  taken  away 
in  the  midst  of  his  days,  is  grounded  by  the  psalmist  on  the 
eternity  of  the  divine  existence.  God  being  Himself  without 
beginning  and  without  end,  is  therefore  also  omnipotent,  able 
to  assign  to  the  life  of  His  creatures  what  duration  He  will. 

O 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  psalmist  grounds  his  petition  for  a 
lengthening  of  life  on  God's  own  eternity  (ver.  25).  In  ver.  26 
he  celebrates  this  eternity,  looking  first  backwards :  earth  and 
heaven,  made  in  primeval  times,  are  witnesses  thereof.  The 
expression  is  similar  to  Isa.  xlviii.  13  (compare  Isa.  xliv.  24). 
In  the  27th  verse  he  looks  forward  to  the  future  :  the  present 
condition  of  the  universe  will  yield  place  hereafter  to  another 
(Isa.  xxxiv.  4,  li.  6,  16,  Ixv.  17,  Ixvi.  22)  ;  but  Jehovah  stands, 
abides  (1BJJ,  perstare,  like  Isa.  Ixvi.  22),  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  change  (Isa.  li.  6 ;  comp.  1.  9),  which  is  His  work,  who 
remains  for  ever  the  same.  Kin  nntf  (comp.  Isa.  xli.  4,  xliii. 
10,  etc.),  "  Thou  art  He"  the  One  who  is  ever  like  Himself, 
but  incomparable  with  all  others.  The  Psalm  closes  with  a 
thought  (ver.  29)  which  does  not  concern  us  here,  namely,  that 
God's  people  have  in  His  eternity  a  pledge  of  their  own  con 
tinuance  (Isa.  Ixv.  9,  Ixvi.  22).  What  we  have  to  inquire  is, 
What  right  has  our  author  here  to  regard  the  words  addressed 
by  the  psalmist  to  Jehovah,  as  the  self-existent  One,  before 
and  above  the  world,  as  words  directly  applicable  to  Christ  ? 
Some  say  even  still,  "  He  was  misled  to  make  this  application, 
chiefly  by  the  Septuagint  interpolation  Kvpie,  that  being  the 
common  appellation  of  Christ  in  the  apostolic  age."  It  would 
be  sad  indeed  were  this  the  case.  But  viii.  8  and  foil.,  xii.  6 
and  foil.,  are  enough  to  show  that  our  author  by  no  means 
always  understands  Ku/5to?  in  the  Old  Testament  to  signify 
Christ.  Such  a  perverse  conception,  founded  on  ignorance,  is 
not  for  a  moment  to  be  attributed  to  one  who  has  looked  so 
deeply  into  the  innermost  character  of  the  Old  Testament.  At 
the  same  time,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  opposite  is  the 
case,  and  that  our  author  does  not  regard  the  Kvpie  of  the  Psalm 
as  in  any  way  addressed  to  Christ.  Hofmann  indeed  says : 
"  That  passage  in  the  Psalm  is  not  cited  by  the  author  of  the 
epistle  to  prove  from  Scripture  what  Scripture  says  of  Jesus  ; 
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hut  it  only  serves,  like  those  wliich  precede  it,  to  express  in 
Scripture  language,  what  independently,  and  on  other  grounds, 
is  the  author's  own  faith  concerning  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
assumed  by  him  as  existing  in  the  minds  of  his  readers.  If 
Christ,  according  to  His  own  testimony  concerning  Himself, 
was  before  the  world  with  God,  then  must  everything  said  in 
Scripture  of  the  eternity  and  supremacy  of  God  be  applicable 
also  to  Him.  Jehovah  indeed  is  not  Christ,  nor  Christ  Jehovah, 
directly  as  such  ;  but  the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  the  world 
has  taught  us  to  distinguish  in  the  Divine  Being  (who  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  without  distinction  called  Jehovah)  that 
which  is  God  (o  @eo?),  and  that  which  is  God  (©eo?)  with  God 
(7:730?  TOV  ®eov).  All,  therefore,  which  is  said  in  the  Old  Tes 
tament  of  Jehovah  is  true  not  only  of  Him  who  is  o  ©609,  but 
also  of  Him  who  is  ©609  777309  TOV  @eoV'  (Schriftb.  i.  150). 
If  this  be  correct,  the  sacred  writer  might  with  equal  right 
have  applied  to  Jesus  the  passage  Ps.  xc.  1  and  foil.,  or  any 
other  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  eternity  of 
God  as  such  is  spoken  of.1  But  against  this  is  the  fact  that 
his  other  citations  from  Ps.  ii.  7  and  Ps.  xlv.  7  and  foil,  are 
unquestionably  Christological :  both  those  Psalms  were  univer 
sally  recognised  in  the  ancient  synagogue  as  speaking  of  "  the 
King  Messiah"  (NnTO  K&O).  The  same  was  also  the  case  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  great  song  (Deut.  xxxii.),  which  likewise 
had  received  in  the  synagogue  a  Messianic  interpretation : 
e.g.  Targum  ii.  thus  renders  ver.  39  of  that  song :  "  When  the 
word  of  Jehovah  (the  Logos)  (mm  &nos»).  shall  be  manifested 
for  the  redemption  of  His  people,  then  will  He  say  to  all  nations, 
See  now,  I  am  He  who  is,  and  who  was,  and  who  shall  be ;  and 
there  is  no  other  god  beside  me.  I  in  My  Word  (My  Logos, 
*!O*D2()  kill,  and  I  make  alive  :  I  have  wounded  the  house  of  Israel, 
and  I  will  heal  them  at  the  latter  day :  neither  is  there  any  (else) 
ivhich  can  deliver  them  out  of  the  hands  of  Gog  and  his  com 
panies  when  they  shall  come  against  them  in  battle  array"  More 
over,  Matt.  xxii.  41  and  foil,  shows  that  the  Jews  of  that  time 
regarded  Ps.  ex.,  from  which  our  author  presently  (ver.  13) 
will  make  a  citation,  as  a  pre-eminently  Messianic  Psalm.  Can 

1  So  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  for  instance  (p.  162,  ed.  Fritzsche),  jus 
tifies  the  citation,  by  remarking  that  wherever  the  Old  Testament  speaka 
of  God,  the  Father  is  meant,  but  not  without  the  Son. 
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we  then  maintain  that  he  referred  to  all  these  passages  as 
merely  fitly  expressing  his  own  belief  concerning  Jesus  in 
scriptural  language,  without  regard  to  their  original  signifi 
cance  and  application  ?  No.  He  unquestionably  makes  use 
of  them  as  having  a  real  reference  to  the  Messiah,  the  Christ 
of  Israel's  future, — a  reference  on  which  tradition  had  already 
set  its  seal,  while  he  in  his  turn  now  confirms  and  seals  the 
tradition.  Nor  can  it  have  been  otherwise  with  his  reference 
to  Ps.  cii.  Our  author  interprets  the  Psalm  as  speaking  of 
Christ,  because  he  is  fully  assured  that  the  advent  (irapovcria) 
of  Jehovah,  for  which  the  psalmist,  as  one  of  those  servants  of 
Jehovah  who  carried  in  their  hearts  the  burden  of  the  afflic 
tions  of  Jerusalem  and  her  exiled  people,  is  there  praying,  is 
an  advent  already  vouchsafed  in  the  first  coming  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  though  its  glorious  completion  is  still  waited  for.  The 
psalmist's  prayer  is  for  the  redemption  of  his  people,  the  build 
ing  again  of  Zion,  the  self-manifestation  and  glorification  of 
Jehovah,  and  the  conversion  of  all  kingdoms  and  peoples  to  Him. 

Ver.  13  (12).  But  Thou,  Jehovah,  art  for  ever  throned  ! 

Thy  memory  shall  through  every  age  endure. 

14.  A  rise  wilt  Thou,  and  mercy  show  to  Zion  : 

The  time  for  favouring  her,  the  fixed,  is  come. 

1 5.  Thy  servants  think  with  kindness  of  her  stones9 
And  take  compassion  on  her  dust. 

16.  Then  shall  the  nations  fear  Jehovah1  s  name. 
And  all  the  kings  of  earth  Thy  majesty, 

17.  When  Jehovah  buildeth  Zion, 
A  nd  in  His  majesty  appears. 

18.  Turns  to  the  prayer  of  the  impoverished  ones, 
And  spurneth  not  their  prayer. 

19.  This  shall  be  written  for  posterity, 

A  people  not  yet  made  shall  praise  Jehovah. 

20.  Because  He  looketh  from  His  sacred  height, 
Jehovah  from  the  heaven  to  earth  looks  down, 

21.  To  hear  the  groaning  of  the  captive, 
And  loose  the  doomed  to  death ; 

22.  That  they  in  Zion  may  tell  JehovaJis  name, 
And  at  Jerusalem  His  praise9 
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23.   When  nations  gather  them  together, 

And  kingdoms,  for  the  service  of  the  LORD. 

What  the  psalmist  is  here  hoping  and  praying  for,  our 
author  sees  fulfilled  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  or 
still  in  the  course  of  fulfilment.  He  interprets  what  Ps.  cii. 
26-28  says  of  the  coming  Jehovah  as  a  divine  word  concern 
ing  the  Son,  in  whom  the  promised  advent  of  Jehovah  has 
been  accomplished. 

The  two  former  pairs  of  antitheses,  vers.  5,  6,  and  vers.  7-12, 
in  which  the  greatness  of  the  Son  and  His  name  was  exhibited 
in  contrast  with  the  angels,  are  now  followed  by  a  third.  The 
whole  movement  is  crosswise  (chiastic).  First  (vers.  5,  6),  the 
angels  were  contrasted  with  the  Son  ;  then  (vers.  7-12)  the 
Son  with  the  angels ;  now,  again,  the  angels  with  the  Son. 

Yer.  13.  But  in  reference  to  which  of  the  angels  hath  lie 
ever  said,  Sit  on  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies  the 
footstool  of  thy  feet  ? 

Ak  is  here  a  particle  of  transition  occupying  the  third 
instead  of  the  second  place  in  the  sentence,  as  at  Luke  xv.  17, 
Acts  xiv.  17,  Gal.  iii.  23  (Winer,  §  61,  5).  It  might  be  ren 
dered,  further  in  reference  to,  etc.  Instead  of  elVe  (ver.  5), 
denoting  what  had  been  once  spoken  in  the  past,  or  Xeyet 
(ver.  6),  denoting  a  continuous  utterance  for  all  time,  we  have 
here  elpyKe,  that  which  is  fixed  in  Scripture  as  having  been 
once  spoken,  but  in  effect  continuing.  JTpo?  Tiva  might  here 
be  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  TIVI  of  ver.  5,  but  it  seems  better 
to  translate  it  as  at  vers.  7,  8  (so  also  Hofmann,  Weiss,  ii.  195). 
The  citation  is  from  Ps.  ex.  1.  No  Psalm  is  so  often  referred 
to  in  the  New  Testament  as  this,  being  quoted  ten  times : 
Matt.  xxii.  41-46 ;  Mark  xii.  35-37  ;  Luke  xx.  41-44  (our 
Lord's  enigmatical  question  put  to  the  Pharisees) ;  Acts  ii.  34; 
1  Cor.  xv.  25 ;  Heb.  i.  13  and  x.  13  (all  quotations  of  ver.  1  of 
the  Psalm)  ;  and  further,  Heb.  v.  6  and  vii.  17,  21  (quotations 
from  ver.  4).  Moreover,  all  those  passages  in  the  New  Tes 
tament  which  speak  of  our  Lord's  session  on  the  right  hand  of 
God  have  an  intimate  relation  to,  and  connection  with  this 
Psalm,  which  first  gave  this  its  scriptural  expression  to  that 
great  divine  fact  of  the  new  dispensation.  It  was  also  regarded 
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in  the  times  of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  as  a  chief  Messianic 
Psalm.  But  in  the  ancient  Midrash  which  lies  before  us  it  has 
been  already  expelled  from  that  position.  It  is  there  referred 
by  doctors  of  the  synagogue  partly  to  David  himself  (compare 
the  Targum),  partly  (along  with  Isa.  xli.  ii.  etc.)  to  Abraham. 
(So  also  by  Rashi.)  But  the  Messianic  interpretation  which  it 
was  thus  endeavoured  to  conceal  peeps  out  nevertheless  in  other 
passages :  as,  for  example,  in  the  Midrash  "  Shocher  Tob  "  to 
Ps.  ii.  7,  where,  for  the  purport  of  the  divine  decree  (ph) 
addressed  to  the  Lord's  Anointed,  reference  is  made  to  Ex.  iv. 
22  in  the  Thorah  (My  son,  my  first-born,  is  Israel),  to  Isa.  Hi. 
13  compared  with  xlii.  1  in  the  prophets  (Behold,  my  servant 
shall  deal  prudently,  he  shall  be  exalted  and  be  extolled;  and, 
Behold  my  servant  ivhom  I  uphold),  and  to  this  Ps.  ex.  1  in 
the  hagiographa  (Thus  spake  Jehovah  to  my  Lord),  which  is 
then  compared  with  the  undoubted  Messianic  passage,  Dan. 
vii.  13  (Behold,  one  like  the  Son  of  man  came  with  the  clouds  of 
heaven).  Further,  in  the  same  Midrash  (to  Ps.  xviii.  86), 
Rabbi  Judan  says  in  the  name  (on  the  authority  of)  Rabbi 
Chama  :  "  In  the  future  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  will 
bid  King  Messiah  sit  on  His  right  hand,  according  to  Ps.  ex.  1, 
and  Abraham  on  his  left,"  etc.  This  Messianic  interpretation 
of  the  Psalm  must  in  pur  Lord's  time  have  been  the  prevalent 
one,  as  He  argues  from  it  with  the  Pharisees  (Matt.  xxii.  41, 
etc.)  e  concessis.  And  it  rested,  moreover,  not  merely  on  a 
tradition  in  the  synagogue ;  it  could  claim  the  authoritative 
witness  of  Old  Testament  prophecy.  For  as  Dan.  vii.  13,  etc. 
is  the  key  to  Ps.  ex.  1-3,  so  is  Zech.  vi.  12  the  key  to  Ps. 
ex.  4.  When  in  that  passage  the  prophet  says,  Thus  speaketh 
Jehovah  the  Lord,  Behold  a  man,  Zemach  (Branch)  byname: 
he  shall  spring  (or  branch  forth)  out  of  his  place,  and  shall 
build  the  temple  of  Jehovah;  yea,  HE  shall  build  the  temple  of 
Jehovah,  and  obtain  majesty,  and  sit  and  rule  upon  his  throne, 
and  be  a  priest  upon  his  throne ;  and  a  counsel  of  peace  shall 
be  between  them  both  (i.e.  between  the  king  and  the  priest 
united  in  his  person), — he  is  evidently  weaving  the  three  pas 
sages  together,  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  2  Sam.  vii.  12,  etc.,  and  Ps.  ex.  4, 
and  impressing  on  them  at  the  same  time  the  stamp  of  Messianic 
interpretation.  We  may  from  this  conclude  further,  that  the 
Psalm  is  older  than  the  prophet  Zechariah,  and  not,  therefore, 
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as  Hitzig,  v.  Lengerke,  and  Olshausen  have  maintained,  a 
Maccabean  psalm. 

The  question,  however,  remains :  Is  the  Messianic  reference 
in  this  Psalm  (ex.)  like  that  in  Ps.  xlv.  or  not?  i.e.  did  it 
acquire  its  direct  Messianic  significance  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  when  its  original  occasion  and  meaning  had  fallen  into  the 
background ;  or  had  it  for  its  original  reference  at  its  first 
composition  the  King  Messiah,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
historical  David  ?  In  answer  to  which  question,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  Psalm  may  be  interpreted  up  to  a  certain  point 
with  reference  to  the  times  in  which  it  was  written,  and  that 
even  if  it  be  regarded  as  directly  Messianic,  it  was  not  without 
some  historical  motive  or  occasion.  As  in  ver.  5,  etc.,  there  is 
a  reference  to  the  Syro-Ammonitish  war,  so  in  vers.  1-4  to  the 
consequent  return  of  the  ark  to  Mount  Zion ;  and  the  con 
jecture  seems  a  natural  one,  that  this  Psalm  is  to  be  regarded, 
like  Pss.  xx.  and  xxi.,  as  a  song  put  by  David  in  the  mouth  of 
his  people,  in  which  he  taught  them  to  regard  the  triumphant 
conclusion  of  that  great  war  in  the  light  of  the  high  honour 
and  dignity  therefrom  accruing  to  their  royal  master  after  his 
return  with  the  ark  of  the  covenant  to  Zion.  (David,  in  this 
way,  might  be  called  .^VIK  in  the  Psalm,  as  elsewhere ;  e.g. 
1  Sam.  xxii.  12,  1  Kings  i.  17  ;  compare  "my  lord  the  king" 
1  Kings  i.  13,  31.)  Moreover,  David  certainly  took  such  a 
part  in  the  national  service  of  God  as  neither  Saul  nor  any  of 
the  judges  had  taken  before  him ;  when,  for  instance,  he  con 
ducted  with  triumphant  joy  the  sanctuary  of  his  God  to  Zion, 
being  himself  clad  in  a  linen  priestly  ephod.  It  was  there 
then,  on  Mount  Zion,  that  Jehovah,  who  had  made  the  ark 
and  its  mercy-seat  the  place  and  token  of  His  presence,  now 
vouchsafed  to  take  His  seat  by  David's  side  ;  or  rather,  from 
the  higher  and  spiritual  point  of  view,  it  was  David  who  hence 
forth  was  permitted  to  sit  and  dwell  there  by  the  side  of 
Jehovah.  And  when  we  add  the  reflection  that  Jerusalem,  in 
name  and  locality,  would  remind  every  one  of  the  old  Salem  of 
that  Melchizedek  who  had  been  at  once  both  priest  and  king, 
it  does  seem  a  very  easy  transition  of  thought  to  compare  with 
that  ancient  sacerdotal  sovereign  this  present  David,  whose 
throne  in  this  new  Salem  is  now  placed  in  such  close  proximity 
to  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  and  who  is  found  himself  among 
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priests  engrossed  in  priestly  cares  for  Jehovah's  sanctuary. 
This  comparison  of  David  with  Melchizedek  was  connected 
with  a  reference  to  the  prophecy  of  Nathan  or  Gad,  as  is 
evident  from  the  ni!T  DfcO,  Thus  spake  (as  by  an  oracle)  Jehovah 
to  iny  Lord.  It  announced  to  the  king  that  that  same  God 
who  in  the  case  of  Uzzah  had  punished  an  irreverent  approach 
with  death,  was  now  admitting  7wm,  in  gracious  familiarity,  to 
a  place  of  honour  at  His  own  right  hand,  and  would  from 
thence  lay  all  his  enemies  at  his  feet,  as  indeed  He  had  in  a 
glorious  manner  shown  by  the  conquest  of  Rabbath  Ammon. 
The  "  for  ever"  (D^ijA)  in  ver.  4  would  have  thus  to  be  inter 
preted  in  the  same  way  as  the  "  for  ever"  elsewhere  applied  to 
David  as  king  (2  Sam.  vii.,  compare  1  Sam.  xiii.  13)  ;  both,  that 
is,  to  be  realized  in  his  children.  But  just  as  this  relative  ever- 
lastingness  of  David's  kingdom  was  destined  to  merge  in  the 
absolute  everlastingness  of  the  kingdom  of  his  son,  who  should 
be  at  the  same  time  in  personal  subsistence  the  Son  of  God,  so 
too  was  the  everlasting  priesthood  of  David  destined  to  find  its 
true  meaning  and  accomplishment  in  that  only  One  to  whom, 
as  the  true  David  and  true  Solomon,  the  true  priest-king  and 
founder  of  God's  temple,  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  pointed 
(Zech.  vi.  12,  etc.).  In  substantially  the  same  way  as  here 
developed,  Hofmann  in  both  his  works  endeavours  to  establish 
the  typical  Messianic  interpretation  of  the  Psalm.  I  recognise 
elements  of  truth  in  such  an  interpretation.  At  the  same  time, 
I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  our  Lord's  argument  at  Matt, 
xxii.  41,  etc.,  proceeded  from  any  other  assumption  than  that 
of  the  direct  Messianic  character  of  the  Psalm ;  and  we  should 
therefore,  in  any  case,  have  to  take  for  granted  that  He  was 
interpreting  the  Psalm  not  in  its  original  but  in  its  prophetical 
sense,  the  sense  assigned  to  it  in  later  prophecy,  and  which  it 
had  acquired  in  the  consciousness  of  the  post-Davidic  time. 
To  this,  however,  there  remains  the  great  objection,  that,  ac 
cording  to  our  Lord's  interpretation,  it  is  David  (not  the  people) 
who  speaks  of  the  future  Christ,  who  was  to  be  his  son,  in  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  as  "  my  Lord"  (Kvpiov).  This  excludes  the 
assumption  that  David,  writing  for  the  people,  had  so  called 
himself  ;  a  difficulty  which  could  only  be  removed  by  assuming 
that  our  Lord  was  making,  for  the  purpose  of  His  argument, 
the  derived  prophetical  into  the  original  historical  sense.  There 
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is,  however,  no  necessity  for  a  position  so  dubious  and  extreme. 
Important  grounds  may  be  discovered  within  the  Psalm  itself 
for  discarding  the  merely  typical  interpretation. 

(1.)  And  first :  If  we  assume  the  people  to  be  the  speaker 
in  the  Psalm,  then  would  the  divine  oracle  referred  to  be  some 
well-known  prophecy  already  uttered,  as  in  Ps.  cxxxii.  11,  etc. 
the  congregation  of  Israel  refer  to  an  oath  of  promise  that 
had  been  previously  vouchsafed  to  David.  But  here  (a)  history 
knows  nothing  of  any  prophetic  oracle  corresponding  to  Ps. 
ex.  1,  and  still  less  of  an  eternal  priesthood  promised  by  oath 
from  Jehovah  to  David  ;  and  further,  (b)  God  is  here  intro 
duced  by  'rv  DfcO,  as  speaking  in  the  then  present :  the  Psalm 
is  a  product  of  direct  prophetic  inspiration,  and  by  that  very 
circumstance  the  notion  of  the  people  as  speaker  is  excluded. 
(2.)  Again :  Though  David  certainly  combined  something  of  a 
priestly  with  his  royal  character,  and  so  might  be  regarded  as 
in  some  degree  an  antitype  of  Melchizedek,  yet  (a)  the  Old 
Testament  nowhere  uses  the  word  fro  to  express  this  sort  of 
princely  episcopate;  nor  (b)  did  Melchizedek  unite  royalty 
with  priesthood  merely  in  this  way.  Rather  he  did  (according 
to  Canaanitish  custom)  combine  both  as  offices  in  his  single 
person.  He  was  a  real  sacrificing  priest.  Such  another  priest- 
king  is  nowhere  else  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  his 
actual  existence  would  have  been  incompatible  with  its  institu 
tions1  (comp.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  16).  (3.)  Thirdly :  David's  throne 
being  so  near  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  he  did  in  a  certain  way 
sit  by  Jehovah ;  but  that  expression  is  nowhere  used  of  him. 
Of  the  king  of  Israel  it  is  commonly  said,  not  that  he  sits 
beside,  but  on,  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  as  visible  representative 
of  the  invisible  God.2  (4.)  Fourthly  :  Although  vers.  5-7  un- 

1  When  Hofmaim  maintains  that  Ps.  ex.  4  assigns  to  David  not  the 
combination  of  an  ordinary  priesthood  with  ordinary  kingship,  but  such 
a  priesthood  as  is  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  genuine  royalty  (Weissa- 
gung,  i.  79),  or  that,  when  the  D^n'3  fi^OO  (of  Ex.  xix.  6)  had  been 
summed  up  in  the  person  of  an  actual  king,  he  possessed  as  such  a  priest 
hood  independent  of,  and  yet  compatible  with,  that  of  Aaron  (Schriftbeweis, 
ii.  1, 355),  he  is  uttering  thoughts  which  seem  quite  foreign  to  the  Old  Testa 
ment. 

2  Compare  Hofmann  (Schriftbew.  ii.  1,  355)  :  "The  throne  of  the  king 
of  Israel  is,  properly  speaking,  God's  throne  on  earth,  for  Jehovah  Himself 
is  the  real  King  of  Israel.     The  sublime  dignity  of  the  Anointed  One  con- 
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doubtedly  refer  to  the  war  with  the  Ammonites — that  greatest, 
longest,  and  most  glorious  of  David's  wars,  into  which  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  had  been  carried — they  yet  combine  the  future 
with  the  past ;  that  future  being,  as  in  Ps.  Ixviii.,  the  prospect 
of  a  final  victory  over,  and  judgment  upon,  the  hostile  world- 
power,  which,  drinking  from  the  wayside  brook,  would  raise  its 
head  again,  refreshed  and  ready  for  fresh  conflicts.  For  if  we 
refer  ver.  7  to  the  king  to  whom  the  promises  are  made,  the 
transition  is  somewhat  hard  from  the  direct  address  to  the 
speaking  of  him  in  the  third  person ;  and  the  thought  obtained 
thereby,  that  the  conqueror,  refreshed  by  a  draught  of  water 
from  the  stream,  will  be  enabled  to  go  on  to  fresh  conquests, 
can  be  scarcely  said  to  form  a  suitable  conclusion.  The  most 
obvious  interpretation  is,  to  make  the  subject  of  u  he  shall  drink" 
the  same  as  he  who  in  the  previous  clause  is  termed  "  Head 
over  Rabbah-land"  (for  PJ?  tt>JO,  compare  Ex.  xviii.  25 ;  and  for 
Kabbah-land  =  Ammon,  comp.  Num.  xxxii.  1  and  Josh.  x.  41). 
In  this  case  the  king  of  Ammon  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
whole  world-power,  as  opposed  to  the  God  of  Israel  and  to  His 
Anointed.  So  David  here,  the  conqueror  of  Ammon,  is  con 
templating  in  the  mirror  of  that  victory  the  final  triumph  of 
Jehovah  over  the  kingdom  of  this  world.  The  conqueror  of 
that  kingdom  is  the  great  King  of  the  future,  who  will  be  at 
once  his  son  and  his  Lord.  Jehovah,  at  whose  right  hand  He 
sits  and  rules,  has  already  smitten  the  allied  kings  of  Syria  and 
Ammon,  has  already  "wounded  the  head  over  Rabbah,"  and 
so  will  through  him  hereafter  give  its  death-wound  to  that 
head  when  again  uplifted. 

An  explanation  may  also  be  found  for  the  complete  separa 
tion  made  by  David  here  of  the  victory  won  over  Ammon  and 
Syria  from  his  own  person  as  the  conqueror;  for  that  war 
synchronized  with  David's  adulterous  connection  with  Bath- 
sheba,  and  the  course  of  sin  into  which  it  led  him.  He  there 
fore  here  steps  down,  as  it  were,  from  his  own  throne,  and 
from  his  pinnacle  of  power,  and  yields  his  place  to  the  great 

sists  in  this,  that  he,  sitting  on  his  throne,  is  at  the  right  hand  of  the  King 
Jehovah."  But  this,  too,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  Old  Testament 
view  of  the  matter,  which  speaks  of  Jehovah  as  enthroned  only  in  heaven, 
or  above  the  cherubim  on  earth.  A  co-session  of  the  king  of  Israel  with 
Jehovah  on  His  throne  is  never  thought  of  in  the  0.  T.  except  at  Ps.  ex.  4. 
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Anointed  One  of  the  future,  all-mighty  in  His  royalty,  all-holy 
in  His  priesthood,  looking  up  to  Him  as  from  a  lowly  subject 
station,  and  calling  Him  "  Lord"  (Wtf).  From  the  ashes,  as  it 
were,  of  David's  typical  greatness,  springs  the  prophetic  promise 
of  Messiah.  The  type  itself,  in  self-conscious  humiliation,  lays 
down  its  crown  at  the  feet  of  the  Antitype.  These  thoughts 
are  suggested  by  the  significant  structure  of  the  Psalm  itself, 
corresponding  with  its  mysterious  purport.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  represent  this  in  the  following  translation  : 

Thus  spake  Jehovah  to  my  Lord : 
Be  seated  Thou  on  my  right  hand, 
Until  I  make  Thine  enemies 
A  footstool  for  Thy  feet. 

The  sceptre  of  Thy  might 

Jehovah  shall  send  forth  from  Zion  : 

Be  ruler  Thou  among  Thine  enemies  ! 

Thy  people  come  forth  willing  to  Thy  muster, 

In  sacred  festal  dress, 

More  numerous  than  the  drops  from  morning 's  womb  : 

Like  dew  springs  forth  Thy  youth. 

Jehovah  sware,  and  will  not  rue  it, 
A  priest  art  Thou  for  evermore, 
According  to  the  rite  of  Malchi-zedek. 

The  Lord  on  Thy  right  hand 
Hath  smitten  on  His  wrath-day  kings. 
Judge  shall  He  be  among  the  heathen, 
And  fill  the  battle-Jield  with  slain. 

He  smote  the  head  o'er  Eabbah-land, 
Who  from  the  wayside  rill  shall  drink, 
And  so  again  uplift  his  head. 

The  structure  of  the  Psalm  is  this :  a  verse  of  four  lines 
is  thrice  followed  by  one  of  three  lines ;  God  is  thrice  called 
by  the  name  Jehovah,  and  when  mentioned  the  fourth  time, 
Adonai  (ver.  5).  The  Psalm  turns  (so  to  speak)  on  two  great 
promises  (vers.  1-4)  not  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Old 
Testament :  the  inviolability  and  mysteriousness  of  these  is 
symbolized  in  the  threefold  heptad  into  which  the  Psalm  is 
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distributed,  and  the  whole  consecrated  by  the  thrice-repeated 
name  Jehovah.  The  application,  therefore,  made  by  the 
author  of  our  epistle  of  ver.  1  rests  on  a  solid  basis.  He  rightly 
regards  the  Psalm  as  a  prophetic  one,  in  which  David  con 
sciously  and  objectively  prophesies  of  the  Messiah.  He  stands 
here,  without  being  himself  typical,  upon  a  typical  ground. 
The  address,  /cdOov  etc  Segi&v  pov  ew?  av  OS)  rovs  e^dpov^  crov 
vTroTroStov  TWV  TToS&v  (Tov,  is  made  to  one  who  is  both  David's 
son  and  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  in  that  lies  the  solution  of  the 
enigma  put  by  the  Lord  Jesus  to  the  Pharisees.  Instead  of 
rcaOl&iv  ev  Sefta  (ver.  3),  we  have  here  Ka6r)<r6ai  eic  Segiwv, 
to  express  the  communion  of  height  and  majesty  which  the 
Lord  has  with  the  Father  (Sef  twz>  from  ra  Se£t<z,  that  which 
is  on  the  right  hand).  The  eW  av  6Co,  donee  posuero  =  till 
I  shall  have  put,  sets  indeed  no  goal  to  mark  an  ultimate  ces 
sation  of  this  royal  session,  and  yet  certainly  does  note  the 
complete  subjugation  of  the  enemies  as  an  expected  crisis  after 
which  something  else  is  to  commence  (vid.  Heb.  x.  13  and 
1  Cor.  xv.  28).  So  must  ^"TV,  eo>9  (av),  be  generally  under 
stood  when  used  inclusively,  that  is,  as  not  excluding  the  con 
tinuance  of  what  is  predicated  beyond  the  assigned  term. 
Comp.  Gen.  xlix.  10 ;  Ps.  cxii.  8 ;  St.  Matt.  xii.  20 ;  1  Tim. 
iv.  13. 

He  who  is  thus  exalted  to  the  throne  of  God  is  taken  up 
and  away  from  His  enemies.  He  at  whose  right  hand  He  is 
seated  will  not  rest  till  He  has  made  them  the  viroTrbSiov  (St. 
Luke  xx.  43,  for  which,  at  St.  Matt.  xxii.  41,  vTro/cdrco  is  to  be 
read),  that  is,  the  footstool  on  which  He  may  place  His  feet. 
Comp.  Josh.  x.  24  and  1  Kings  v.  17.  How  exalted  is  thus 
the  Son  above  the  angels  ! 

Yer.  14.  Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  for 
service  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  to  inherit  salvation  ? 

The  author  closes  the  series  of  thoughts  which  commenced 
with  ver.  4  by  a  summary  statement  of  the  subordinate  relation 
in  which  the  angels  stand  to  the  Redeemer,  and  mediately  also 
to  His  redeemed,  and  that  Travres,  all  of  them  without  excep 
tion,  whatever  differences  of  rank  may  exist  among  them. 
They  are  all  Xeirovpyitca  Trvevpara,  spiritual  beings  engaged  in 
God's  holy  service.  Aei-rovpyetv  (see  note  to  viii.  2)  is  the  Sep- 
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tuagint  word  for  rn£>,  used  especially  for  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  angels  are  consequently  called  in  post-biblical 
Hebrew  rn$n  'otAo  (not  rrwn ;  comp.  Num.  iv.  12,  rwn  ^3, 
LXX.  ra  0-K6V1)  TO,  \eiTOVpyucd)  =  angels  of  service.  We 
must  not,  however,  assume  here  a  reference  to  the  heavenly 
sanctuary,  the  allusion  evidently  being  to  the  TOV?  \eirovpyovs 
of  ver.  7.  The  present  participle  a7ro(7Te\Xoyitez>a,  chosen  with 
reference  to  "^ta  =  aTroaToXo?,  proceeds  to  note  for  what  service 
God  is  continually  employing  them.  The  Sicucovia  here  is  not 
to  be  primarily  referred  to  help  or  assistance  rendered  to  the 
heirs  of  salvation  (in  which  case  it  would  be  rot?  /^eXXoucrj, 
like  Acts  xi.  29, 1  Cor.  xv.  16),  but  to  service  rendered  to  God 
who  sends  them.  The  service,  however,  which  they  discharge 
towards  God,  has  the  heirs  of  salvation  for  its  object :  it  is  done 
for  the  sake  of  those  for  whom  is  destined  the  inheritance  of 
salvation.  Swrripta,  when  signifying,  as  here,  complete  and 
absolute  deliverance,  needs  no  article  (in  the  passages  cited  by 
Winer,  p.  109,  it  would  be  otherwise  inadmissible,  viz.  Rom. 
x.  10  and  2  Tim.  iii.  15)  :  it  takes  the  article  only  where,  as  at 
John  iv.  22,  Acts  iv.  12,  it  denotes  the  salvation  of  the  new 
covenant  in  its  historical  manifestation  and  definiteness.  Here, 
however,  also  o-wrrjpia  is,  as  matter  of  fact,  the  salvation  of 
which  Christ  is  Mediator.  The  angels  serve  in  reference  to 
that  crtorrjpta  which  the  Son,  thus  exalted  above  them,  has  pro 
cured  for  man.  They  stand  before  God  as  \evrovpyoi  awaiting 
His  commands,  but  the  Son  sits  at  God's  right  hand  :  they 
minister  to  God  and  man,  but  the  Son  rules ;  and  everything, 
even  against  its  will,  must  bow  to  His  dominion. 

CHAP.  II.  1-4.  Exhortation  to  obedience  to  such  a  revelation  as 
this — which,  as  given  through  the  Son,  so  far  excels  that 
given  through  angels — in  order  not  to  incur  a  so  much 
severer  punishment. 

This  first  hortatory  portion  of  the  epistle,  like  those  which 
follow,  is  of  such  form  as  not  only  to  make  a  personal  applica 
tion  of  the  doctrine  previously  laid  down,  but  also  at  the  same 
time  to  extend  and  develop  it.  The  gospel  would  demand  the 
obedience  of  faith  even  if  it  came  through  one  of  lower  stand 
ing.  But  now,  having  come  through  Him  who  is  divinely 
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exalted  above  the  angels,  the  moral  obligation  of  according  it 
attention  is  so  much  the  more  incumbent. 

Ver.  1.  On  this  account  is  it  needful  that  we  the  more 
earnestly  give  heed  to  the  things  heard,  lest  anyhow  we  lose  them. 

Tlpocre^eiv  nvt,  in  the  sense  of  irpoae^eiv  TOV  vovv  TLVU 
(without  its  being  exactly  necessary  to  supply  TOV  vovv)  =  to 
give  attention,  to  keep  in  view,  as  (Acts  xvi.  14)  it  is  said  of 
Lydia  that  God  opened  her  heart  Trpoo-k^eiv  rot?  \a\ovpevois. 
To  this  Trpoa-e^eiv,  and  not  to  Set,  belongs  the  adverb 

,  whether  with,  the  receptus  we  read  Set  TrepicrcroTepws 

,  or  with  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf,  Set  irepicrcr. 
a?.  The  form  Trepio-a-orepax;,  which  is  interchangeably 
used  (in  our  epistle  and  the  other  Pauline  epistles)  with  Trepicr- 
aoTepov,  and  is  not  foreign  to  extra-biblical  literature,1  though 
nowhere  occurring  in  the  LXX.,2  is  a  more  forcible  paXkov. 
The  stress  of  the  comparative  lies  in  this,  that  the  degree  of 
attention  to  be  paid  to  things  heard  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
dignity  of  Him  from  whom  they  come.  These  things,  ra 
aKovaOevra  (in  Heb.  njflBP,  the  hearing),  are  the  N.  T.  message 
of  salvation,  which  is  nowhere  called  in  our  epistle  evayye\iov, 
as  St.  Luke  likewise  in  his  writings  (except  Acts  xv.  7  and 
xx.  20)  prefers  to  express  the  notion  of  evayye\iov  by  various 
periphrases.  This  New  Testament  message,  in  view  of  the 
divine  and  super-angelic  exaltation  of  the  Son,  demands  increased 
attention  from  us,  ^vrore  rrapappv^^evf  lest  we  heedlessly  pass 
it  by,  or  slip  by  and  lose  it.  IlapappvwfjLev  here  is  the  sub 
junctive,  not  of  the  present  active,  but  of  the  familiar  2d  aorist 
passive  (Trapeppvnv  like  aTreppvvv,  Eurip.  apud  Stobseum,  Flor. 
92,  3),  which  signifies  to  get  or  find  one's  self  in  a  state  of  flow 
ing  or  passing  by ;  i.e.  in  reference  to  an  object  which  requires 
close  attention,  to  pass  it  by  without  giving  due  heed  to  it,  or  to 
lose  possession  of  anything  through  failing  to  lay  hold.  In  the 
former  sense,  that  of  not  paying  due  heed,  we  find  the  word 
used  by  the  LXX.  at  Prov.  iii.  21,  we  firj  Trapappvfjs  (Al. 

1  Against  the  assertion  of  Bleek  and  others  (comp.  Diod.  xiii.  108, 
Athen.  v.  p.  192,  F). 

2  irepifffforspos  only  is  found  at  Dan.  iv.  33. 

3  Lachm.  and  Tisch.  read  vapctpvaftw  without  the  reduplication,  which 
in  Homer,  and  sometimes  in  the  Attic  poets,  is  omitted  for  metrical  reasons. 
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;  and  so  Symmachus  says  of  the  words  of  Wisdom 
(Prov.  iv.  21),  [tr)  TrapappvncrdTOHjav,  let  them  not  escape  (thine 
eyes).  But  here  it  would  involve  a  tautology  to  take  firj 
Trapappvfjvat,  in  precisely  the  same  sense  and  reference  as  Trpo- 
cre^eiv  above,  that  of  giving  heed  to  the  message  of  salvation. 
npoae^etv  refers  to  the  ra  a/covcrOevTa  as  the  words  spoken, 
and  /jLrjTrore  Trapappvwuev  to  the  salvation  of  which  they  speak. 
In  this  sensus  prcegnans  we  may  supply  after  ^irore  Trapapp.  the 
genitive  rwv  ctKovaOevrov  (as  Clem.  Alex,  speaks  of  irapappvrjvai 
Trjs  aX^tfetW).1  The  Son  of  God  being  thus  exalted,  we  owe 
to  the  message  of  His  mercy  in  the  New  Testament  more  and 
more  of  earnest  heed,  lest  by  any  means  we  come  to  lose  those 
good  things  which  it  announces  and  offers  to  us. 

The  necessity  of  this  irepLcra-oTepw^  Trpocre^eiv^  already 
deduced  from  the  preceding  argument,  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  following  considerations  : — 

Vers.  2,  3.  For  if  the  word  spoken  by  angels  became  stedfast, 
and  every  transgression  and  disobedience  received  a  fitting  dis 
pensation  of  reward,  how  shall  we  escape  after  neglecting  so  great 
a  salvation  ? 

That  o  &'  a<yye\a>v  \a\rj0els  Xo^yo?  means  the  Sinaitic  law, 
is  clear  from  Acts  vii.  53  (comp.  ver.  38),  where  Stephen  says, 
eXa/3ere  TOV  VOJJLOV  et?  Siarayas  ayyeXcDV  (ye  received  the  law 
upon  ordinances  of  angels2),  and  Gal.  iii.  19,  where  the  apostle, 
exhibiting  the  differences  between  the  law  and  the  promise, 

1  Theodore   of  Mopsuestia's  exposition  is  accordingly  quite  correct — 
ftqirvrt    irotpotTpoTryiv   rivet    O.TTO   ruv    xpsiTrovav    lit^ufAtQu,;    and  so  that  of 
Hesychius  l&htodafitit,  and  that  of  Suidas,  vetpetvioaftw.     Luther's  "dass 
wir  nicht  dahin  faren"  (and  earlier,  "  dass  wir  nicht  verderben  miissen")  = 
that  we  be  not  lost  or  perish,  has  the  same  meaning.     The  "  dahin  faren" 
is  explained  by  him  by  the  striking  gloss,  "like  a  ship  which,  instead  of 
coming  into  port,  slips  off  and  is  lost."     The  Itala  and  Vulgate  are  here 
very  inferior  to  Luther.     The  Vulgate  has  pereffluamus  or  pr&tereffluamus. 
In  the  text  to  the  commentary  attributed  to  Remigius  and  Primasius  the 
reading  is  prsetereffluamus  (Remig.)  and  pereffluamus  (Primas.),    and  in 
that  of  the  identical  commentary  attributed  to  Haymo,    supereffluamus. 
The  exposition  of  all  three  is,  ne  forte  pereamus  et  a  salute  excidamus. 

2  It  might  also  be  rendered,  "  Ye  received  the  law  as  commandments  of 
angels"  (Hofmann,  Weiss,  i.  136).     But  I  prefer  the  rendering  in  the  text 
as  better  grammar  and  sense.     See  Winer,  sec.  49,  Masson's  transl,  p.  415. 
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says  that  the  law  was  afterwards  added  "  because  of  transgres 
sions"  (i.e.  to  illustrate  their  true  nature  in  the  light  of  God's 
revealed  will),  and  "  ordained  through  angels  "  (Biarayel^  St' 
ayye\a)v)y  ev  %etpt  pecriTOV.  Josephus  likewise  makes  Herod  say, 
when  addressing  the  army  he  had  raised  against  Aretas  (Ant. 
xv.  5,  3),  rfficov  TO,  KaXkicrTa  TWV  BoyfjLarcDVj  Kal  ra  ocrworara 
TMV  ev  rot?  vofjbOLS  8t'  ajjeXcov  Trapa  rov  Seov  iLaOovTwv. 

Thus  it  was  the  view  of  the  synagogue  that  the  law  of 
Moses  was  the  word  of  angels,  that  is,  the  word  of  God  medi 
ated  by  angels.  This  view,  perceptible  in  Targum,  Talmud, 
Midrash,  and  Pijut,1  is  traced  back  to  Deut.  xxxiii.  2  (not  to 
Deut.  xxxiii.  3  also,  as  Ebrard  thinks) ;  comp.  Ps.  Ixviii.  18, 
Heb.,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  Jehovah  appeared  on  the 
mount  on  which  the  law  was  given,  surrounded  by  myriads  of 
holy  angels.  In  Ex.  xix.  et  seq.,  however,  we  read  nothing 
of  angels,  but  of  thunder,  lightning,  the  sound  of  a  trumpet 
accompanying  the  very  voice  of  Elohim  speaking.  This  seems 
contradictory  to  the  statement  that  the  law  was  not  only  given 
in  the  presence  of  angels,  but  was  spoken  by  angels.  Mean 
while  our  author  himself  distinguishes  (xii.  19)  the  divine  (frcovr) 
prjfjbdrcov  from  the  phenomena  of  nature  amid  which  the  law 
was  given  forth.  The  unity  of  these  statements  consists  in 
this,  that  it  was  indeed  Jehovah  who  spoke  on  Sinai,  but  that 
His  speaking  was  mediated  through  angels  (including  also  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord  /car1  efop^v,  Acts  vii.  38,  comp.  30).  Thus 
He  spoke  only  mediately,  not  as  in  the  New  Testament,  imme 
diately,  for  the  man  Jesus  is  personally  no  other  than  the  eter 
nal  Son ;  but  the  angels  whose  agency  Jehovah  made  use  of 
were  personally  other  than  Jehovah  Himself.  It  is  the  same 
fundamental  thought  which  (Gal.  iii.  20)  St.  Paul  grounds 
upon  the  general  proposition,  that  a  mediator,  as  such,  is  not  of 
one  (e^o?),  but  stands  between  two  parties,  but  that  God  is  one; 
and  hence  only  when  God  reveals  Himself  in  His  oneness  and 

1  "  These  words,  7am  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods 
before  me"  (i.e.  the  Decalogue), — "these  words  alone  have  we  received  im 
mediately  from  the  mouth  of  the  Almighty,  but  all  the  rest  (of  the  law)  by 
the  mediation  of  an  angel"  ('i>o  HN  ^y  j&O- — MACCOTH  ;  vid.  Rashbam  on 
Ex.  xix.  11,  and  Biesenthal's  quotations  from  the  Pijut  in  his  rabbinical 
commentary  on  this  verse.  [The  Pijut  are  liturgical  hymns,  some  of  very 
ancient  date,  used  in  the  services  of  the  synagogue. — TR.] 
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sloneness,  have  we  a  revelation  radio  directo  without  refraction. 
Such  a  revelation  is  the  promise  coming  to  fulfilment  in  the 
gospel,  and  which  has  for  substance  God's  deed  to  mankind, 
and  for  motive  God's  grace ;  whereas  the  law  has,  in  signifi 
cance,  character,  and  contents,  as  strongly  marked  a  human  as 
divine  side,  and  accordingly  its  manner  of  revelation  also  was 
different,  since  it  came  through  angels.  Hence  it  came  not 
immediately  from  God,  but  mediately  to  Moses,  and  through 
him  to  Israel,  assuming  an  individual  stamp,  adapting  itself  to 
the  character  of  Israel,  and  entering  into  the  conditionalities  of 
the  people  whose  rule  of  life  it  was  appointed  to  be.  There  is 
no  deeper  conception  of  the  distinction  between  the  law  and 
the  gospel  than  this  Pauline  one,  here  summarized  in  the 
designation  6  £t'  ayyeXwv  \a\r)9el<;  Xoyo?.  The  law,  as  to  the 
way  it  was  revealed,  which  corresponds  to  its  nature  and 
contents,  stands  far  behind  the  revelation  given  in  the  New 
Testament ;  yet  the  law,  the  word  spoken  through  angels,  was 
nevertheless  stedfast,  eyevero  jBeftaios  (corresponding  to  the 
Aramaic  D*p1  "T1"]^) ;  that  is,  after  its  promulgation  it  stood 
inviolable,  and  evinced  itself  as  such  in  the  course  of  history, 
the  punishments  threatened  against  violation  of  it  being  in 
exorably  inflicted  (x.  28).  Mio-Oairo^oala  (dispensation  of 
reward),  a  compound  peculiar  to  our  epistle,  is  formed  on  the 
analogy  of  the  classical  /jUo-OoSocrla,  pay,  wages.  The  classical 
evStKos  occurs  only  here  and  Kom.  iii.  8  (comp.  Sl/cr},  Acts 
xxv.  15,  and  especially  xxviii.  4,  where,  in  the  mouths  of 
heathen,  it  is  the  name  of  the  goddess  of  avenging  justice, 
called  by  the  poets  oin,cr9oTrov<s  Alter],  she  who  tracks  the  foot 
steps  of  the  evil  deed).  The  ideas  irapd/3acr^  and  irapaicori 
form  a  descending  climax.  Every  actual  transgression  of  the 
law,  nay,  every  non-observance  of  or  inattention  to  its  demands, 
received  its  appropriate  and  righteous  reward.  If  then,  asks 
the  author,  even  the  law  was  upheld  inviolate,  how  shall  we  (we 
who  live  in  the  time  of  perfection)  escape,  e/cfavgopeOa  (absol. 
as  in  xii.  25,  1  Thess.  v.  3,  and  the  future  in  respect  to  the 
final  judgment),  if  we  shall  have  neglected  or  despised  so  great  a 
salvation  1  The  tails  tantaque  salus  is  the  contents  of  the  New 
Testament  word,  which  offers  itself  (comp.  Acts  xiii.  26,  o  \o<yos 
•nj?  crwTrjpLa?  ravrrj^ — a  phrase,  moreover,  similar  to  that  above, 
TO  eo-^arov  TWV  rjjjiepwv  TOVTCW)  in  contradistinction  to  the  im- 
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perative  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  word  spoken  by  angels. 
The  following  relative  clause,  with  rjrt?,  quippe  quce,  utpote  quce, 
as  viii.  5,  6,  x.  11,  35  (see  Wahl,  Clavis),  proves  the  greatness 
of  this  salvation  in  one  aspect — the  aspect  in  question  in  the 
context — the  loftiness  of  its  Mediator. 

Ver.  35.  Which  having  begun  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord,  was 
handed  on  to  us  in  a  settled  shape  by  those  who  had  heard  it. 

The  phrase  apxfjv  \a^/3dveiv  (Lat.  initium,  primordium, 
exordium  capere,  sumore)  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament  nor  in  the  Septuagint,  but  is  found  in  Philo,  etc., 
and  before  him  in  Plato.  'Apxfrv  \afBovcra  \a\eio-6ai  is  short 
for  apfflv  rov  \a\elaOaL  \a/3ov<ra  iv  TCO  \a\ela~Bai,,  i.e.  it  took 
its  beginning  of  being  spoken  by  its  being  spoken  of  the  Lord 
Himself. 

The  emphasis  lies  on  Sta  TOV  Kvplov  as  antithesis  to  Si? 
ayyekwv,  ver.  2.  When,  in  reference  to  Ebrard's.  interpretation 
here,  that  the  awrtipia  was  revealed  at  first-hand  by  our  Lord, 
and  the  law  only  at  second-hand  by  angels,  Liinemann  objects, 
"  The  author  employs  the  preposition  8ta  both  times,  thus  indicat 
ing  that  God  is  the  first  originator  as  well  of  the  Mosaic  law  as 
of  the  gospel,  consequently  both  are  made  known  to  men  only 
at  second-hand"  he  destroys  the  antithesis,  and  thereby  gives 
a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  sacred  author's  meaning,  who 
certainly  distinguishes  between  law  and  gospel,  as  the  one  a 
mediate,  the  other  an  immediate,  revelation  of  God  (comp.  on 
xii.  25).  The  greatness  of  the  salvation  consists  in  this,  that 
He  by  whom  it  was  first  of  all  made  known  is  the  Lord,  not 
ministering  angels ;  6  Kvpios  in  the  absolute  sense,  in  which  it 
was  used  ch.  i.  for  miT1,  corresponding  to  the  P^n  of  Mai.  iii.  1 ; 
comp.  Rom.  x.  13  with  ver.  9.  Nevertheless  the  author  allows 
himself  to  say  8ia  TOV  Kvplov,  having  shown  (ch.  i.)  that  He 
who  was  the  mediate  cause,  as  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  so 
also  of  our  salvation,  is,  as  Son,  of  a  super-angelic  and  divine 
nature.  The  later  course  of  this  salvation  corresponds  to  the 
dignity  of  its  source.  It  has  been  confirmed  to  us  by  them 
who  heard  the  Lord  Himself  make  known  the  salvation  (pi 
afcovo-avres,  as  Luke  i.  2,  oi  cm  apx*)?  avToirrat).  The  phrase 
et?  97/^5?  efiepaiwOrj  is  quite  in  St.  Paul's  style ;  two  of  his 
modes  of  expression  are  combined  in  it :  (1)  et?,  of  them  to 
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whom  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  was  addressed,  and  to  whom 
it  came  (1  Thess.  i.  5  ;  comp.  2  Cor.  viii.  6,  Col.  i.  25,  1  Pet. 
i.  25) ;  (2)  /3e/3aiovv,  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  demon 
stration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power  (1  Cor.  i.  6,  comp.  Phil.  i.  7) 
But  notwithstanding  the  Pauline  turn  of  the  phrase,  St.  Paul 
himself  could  not  have  so  written,  as  Luther  and  Calvin  already 
recognised.  Hofmann  is  of  a  different  opinion ;  for  he  main 
tains  that,  in  reality,  the  only  thing  which  is  evident  from 
these  words  is,  that  the  author  was  not  one  of  those  who  could 
testify  that  with  their  own  ears  they  had  heard  the  Lord  while 
on  earth  proclaiming  the  salvation  which  now  they  preached 
(Schriftbeweis,  ii.  2,  352).  But  it  were  improbable  that  St.  Paul, 
who  elsewhere  lays  so  great  stress  on  his  having  received  his 
gospel  not  less  immediately  than  the  other  apostles  from  Jesus — 
namely,  the  glorified  Jesus — should  here  distinguish  himself  as 
not  afcoixTas  from  them  the  afcovcravTes.  Had  he  wished  to  keep 
his  own  apostleship  in  the  background,  he  would  have  been 
obliged,  in  order  not  to  contradict  himself,  to  write  et?  v^as. 
For  as  the  words  run,  they  are  the  words  of  a  disciple  of  the 
apostles  to  a  church  founded  by  apostles.  Now,  an  apostle 
cannot  include  himself  with  them  to  whom  the  gospel  came  by 
the  preaching  of  the  apostles.  Texts  like  Eph.  ii.  20,  iii.  5, 
where  Paul  speaks  objectively  of  the  apostles,  do  not  prove  the 
possibility  of  the  construction  here  assumed,  including  him  with 
the  readers,  in  order  to  favour  his  immediate  authorship. 
Moreover,  it  is  the  authority  of  the  witnesses  which  the  author 
has  primarily  in  view  in  effepaitoOrj.  In  addition  to  this  war 
rant,  which  the  fntrrjpia  proclaimed  by  the  apostles  has  in  itself, 
there  is  further  given  a  divine  corroboration,  which  the  author 
states  in  a  participial  clause  which  reminds  us  of  Mark  xvi.  20. 

Ver.  4.  God  also  bearing  them  witness,  both  with  signs  and 
wonders,  and  with  divers  powers  and  distributions  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  according  to  his  own  will. 

Our  author  delights  in  compound  verbs  :  crvveTTi^apTvpelv 
(occurring  in  like  manner  in  Philo  and  Clemens  Komanus)  is 
formed  like  ow&tiriBeo'&ai,  Acts  xxiv.  9  (since  Griesbach). 
As  our  Lord  Himself  makes  a  distinction  (John  v.  31  sqq.) 
between  His  own  testimony  to  Himself  and  the  testimony 
which  the  Father  gave  to  Him  in  the  works  He  had  appointed 
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Him  to  do,  so  our  author  distinguishes  here  between  the  testi 
mony  of  the  apostles  themselves  in  word,  and  the  accompany 
ing  (crvv)  additional  (eTrt)  testimony  of  God  in  miracle, 
re  KOI  repara  correspond  in  meaning  to  the  Hebrew 
(e,.g.  Ex.  vii.  3).  In  the  New  Testament  repara  occurs  always 
in  this  connection  (in  Acts  sometimes  in  the  inverse  order, 
repara  teal  cnj/jie'La).  ^rffjietov  =  rritf  (from  Jntf,  to  make  an  in 
cision,  to  notch),  is  any  thing,  act,  or  occurrence  fitted  to  direct 
attention  to  and  guarantee  the  truthfulness  of  a  person  or 
saying ;  re/xz?  =  HSto  (perhaps  from  naj?  to  glisten),  an  abso 
lutely  supernatural  (Trapa  (frvcrw,  as  the  Greeks  explain),  as 
tounding,  and  powerfully  imposing  fact  or  appearance,  especially 
in  the  heavens  (Acts  ii.  19).  Along  with  these  (as  Acts  ii.  22, 
comp.  2  Thess.  ii.  9)  are  irout'Ckai  Swdfieis,  manifold  commu 
nications  and  demonstrations  of  prseter-human  agency,  powers 
higher  than  ordinary,  and  giving  outward  proof  of  their  pre 
sence.  The  SwdfjLeis,  as  a  species  of  the  charismata  (1  Cor. 
xii.  10),  lead  on  to  Trvev^aro^  aylov  fj-epio-fjuoL,  by  which  must 
be  understood  such  charismata  as,  like  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
tongues,  etc.,  raise  the  human  spirit  above  its  usual  limitations. 
From  the  order  of  the  words,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Trvev- 
fjiaros  ayiov  is  meant  to  be  taken  as  gen.  obj.,  and  that  tcara  rrjv 
avrov  0e\r)cnv  refers  to  rov  @eov.  MepicrjjLos  does  not  here 
signify  division,  as  iv.  12,  but  importation.  ©e'X^o-t?  is  an  un- 
classical  word,  but  usual  in  Hellenistic  literature,  as  the  LXX. 
and  the  Apocrypha  show ;  flov\r)ai<$,  which  rather  signifies 
inclination  and  endeavour  than  purpose  and  resolution  (see  on 
vi.  17),  was  not  suitable  for  the  author.  Moreover,  the  more 
exact  definition,  Kara  rrjv  avrov  0e\7]<ri,v,  does  not  belong  to  the 
whole  participial  clause,  to  which  it  is  not  appropriate,  but  only 
to  ^e/otoy-tot?.  God  has  left  nothing  undone  which  might,  in 
comparison  with  the  revelation  in  the  law,  confirm  with  con 
vincing  power  the  substantial  greatness  of  the  salvation  now 
made  manifest.1  To  the  apostolic  word  of  witness,  in  itself 
trustworthy,  He  has  added  His  own  corroborative  witness  by 

1  "  There"  (i.e.  under  the  law),  says  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  "miracles 
were  wrought  in  cases  of  necessity  only,  but  under  the  gospel  many  heathens 
have  been  healed  by  us  from  all  manner  of  diseases  :  we  possess  such  a 
fulness  of  miraculous  power,  that  even  the  dead  are  raised  ;  and  ofttimes, 
when  it  must  be  so,  we  bring  individuals  to  a  sense  of  their  wrong-doing 
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imparted  gifts  from  the  fulness  of  His  Spirit,  vouchsafed  ac 
cording  to  His  wise  disposal,  to  some  more,  to  others  less,  in 
differing  ways,  in  various  measures. 

VERS.  5-18.  The  setting  forth  of  the  divine  exaltation  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  is  continued  with  abandonment  of  the  homiletic 
parcenesis.  Not  angels,  but  the  incarnate  Son,  is  Lord  of 
the  world  to  come,  who  for  a  little  while  was  made  lower 
than  the  angels,  that  ly  death  He  might  overcome  death, 
and  being  made  perfect  through  sufferings,  might  be  for 
us,  His  brethren  and  with  Him  children  of  one  heavenly 
Father,  a  sympathizing  high  priest. 

Great  is  the  salvation  which  has  come  to  us  under  the  New 
Testament ;  first,  through  the  preaching  of  the  incarnate  Lord, 
and  then  through  men  commissioned  by  Him  with  miraculous 
corroborating  testimonies  from  God  Himself.  This  greatness 
the  sacred  writer  proceeds  to  unfold  thus : 

Vers.  5.  For  not  to  angels  hath  he  subjected  the  world  to 
come,  concerning  lohich  we  speak. 

Were  it  necessary  to  regard  this  argumentative  clause  as 
referring  either  to  the  words  rrf^i/cavT^  o-wrnplas  or  to  the 
relative  clause  which  follows  them,  rjrt?  ap^v,  K.T.\.,  the  latter 
reference  (to  77775)  would  be  the  preferable  one  (so  Bleek). 
It  is  not  the  "greatness"  of  the  salvation  in  itself,  so  much  as 
the  grandeur  of  its  origin  and  mode  of  dissemination,  which  the 
author  is  striving  to  establish.1  The.  main  point  in  the  anti 
thesis  is  this,  that  while  the  Old  Testament  law  is  but  a  word 
of  angels,  and  therefore  only  mediately  the  word  of  God,  the 
gospel  under  the  New  Testament  is,  in  its  origin,  a  word  of 
the  Lord  (i.e.  spoken  by  Christ  Himself),  and  therefore  imme 
diately  the  word  of  God.  This,  however,  is  but  one  aspect  of 

by  striking  them  with  blindness  through  a  mere  threat,  or  inflict  sudden 
death  on  the  malevolent."  What  an  intensity  of  Christian  consciousness 
at  so  late  a  period  (the  boundary  line  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries), 
and  in  the  mouth  of  a  Theodore  ! 

1  See  essay  of  Hofmann's,  Zur  Entstehungsyeschichte  der  li.  SchrifL  der 
Brief  der  Jacobus  und  der  Brief  au  die  Hebr.,  in  Zeitsclirift  fur  Protes- 
tantumut  und  Kirche,  1856,  p.  337.  [The  passage  is  quoted  by  DeMtzsch  in 
the  text.  We  have  ventured  to  omit  it. — TR.] 
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the  gospel  proclamation  as  presented  in  ver.  3,  from  which  the 
greatness  of  its  salvation  may  be  estimated.  Another  aspect 
comes  into  view  as  the  writer  proceeds  to  survey  the  progress 
of  the  gospel  through  the  world.  That  progress  is  due  to  men 
who,  as  the  Lord's  disciples,  bear  their  testimony  to  His  salva 
tion,  while  God  Himself  bears  witness  with  them  in  gifts  and 
miracles.  As  the  gospel  was  first  preached  by  a  Lord  of  super- 
angelic  dignity,  who  is  both  God  and  man  in  His  own  person, 
so  has  it  been  brought  to  us  the  church  of  the  present  by  men 
who  received  it  from  His  mouth,  and  were  endowed  with  super 
natural  gifts  and  powers  for  its  propagation.  For  not  to  angels 
hath  God  subjected  the  ivorld  to  come.  The  antithesis  to  be 
understood  is  now  clear :  "  Not  to  angels"  but  to  men,  and  to 
men  because  of  that  One  Man  who  is  KvpLos,  the  Lord  and 
Captain  of  the  salvation  which  He  and  His  messengers  pro 
claim.  "  The  ivorld  to  come"  (77  ol/cov/jievrj  rj  yiteXXoucra,  Heb. 
ton  Dhyn,  Aramaic  T)&n  Kftby)  is,  according  to  Bleek,  the  new 
order  of  things  which  began  with  the  first  advent  of  Christ. 
But  Hofmann  is  quite  right  in  demanding  a  more  concrete 
intelligible  form  of  the  idea  (Weiss,  ii.  23).  This  world  of  the 
future  is  the  new  world  of  life  and  redemption,  as  contrasted 
with  the  old  world  of  creation  of  the  present,  which  in  conse 
quence  of  sin  has  become  subject  to  decay  and  death.  This 
new  world  is  called  future  (fj,e\\ovcra),  "  a  world  yet  to  come," 
from  the  N.  T.  point  of  view  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  Old 
Testament.  True,  its  "powers"  (the  Swa/zet?  /-teXXoi/ro? 
euawo?) — among  which  the  apostolic  signs  and  wonders  above 
referred  to  must  be  reckoned — are  already  felt,  and  project 
themselves  into  the  present  (ch.  vi.  5)  ;  but  the  new  world  itself 
to  which  they  belong  is  still,  even  for  the  church  of  the  New 
Testament,  an  object  of  longing,  a  /-teXXofcra  TroXt?  still  (ch. 
xiii.  14).  The  old  world,  indeed,  lost  all  its  right  to  existence 
and  continuance  when  Christ  first  came,  but  continues  never 
theless  to  exist  still  as  the  outward  shell  of  that  hidden  world 
of  the  future  which  is  not  yet  fully  formed  within  it,  but  will 
one  day  burst  from  its  encasement  as  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth  at  Christ's  second  coming  (comp.  Isa.  Ixv.  17,  Ixvi.  22 ; 
2  Pet.  iii.  13 ;  Rev.  xxi.  1).  According  to  its  hidden  principle 
and  spirit,  this  world  is  already  present ;  according  to  its  glori 
fied  manifestation  and  body,  it  is  yet  future. 
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This  new  world  the  writer  designates  as  being  that  irepl  779 
XaXoOyLtei>,  speaking  of  himself  in  the  plural  (as  at  v.  11,  vi.  9, 
xi.  13,  18),  and  looking  back  to  what  he  has  been  saying  (i.  6), 
and  forward  to  what  he  is  going  to  say,  as  the  main  subject 
and  cardo  of  the  whole  exposition  (compare  xi.  10-13,  v.  11, 
ix.  5,  xi.  32).  Not  to  angels,  but  to  men,  is  this  world  made 
subject.  The  question  arises,  Does  he  then  mean  that  the  old 
world  of  creation  was  subject  to  the  angels?  Hardly  so. 
[Calovius'  observation  is  quite  correct:  Utut  angelos  certa  ratione 
prceesse  provinciis  terra  admitti  possit,  non  tamen  hcec  est  sub- 
jectio.  Yet  is  this  counter-observation  unnecessary,  as  also 
that  of  De  Wette  and  Liinemann,  who  go  too  far  when  they 
say  that  the  sacred  writer,  if  he  had  had  that  meaning,  must 
have  said,  ov  <yap  rrjv  peXKovcrav,  /c.r.X.]  The  Old  Testament, 
to  which  he  appeals  throughout,  says  expressly  that  the  old  world 
of  creation  was  subjected  to  man.  So,  for  instance,  in  the 
eighth  Psalm,  which  he  proceeds  to  quote  and  turn  into  a  proof 
of  the  subjection  to  man  of  the  new  world  also.  His  citation 
is  made  from  Ps.  viii.  4-6,  and  he  takes  the  words  in  the  first 
instance  in  the  literal  and  obvious  sense, 

Vers.  6-8a.  Nay,  but  one  somewhere  hath  borne  the  following 
testimony  :  What  is  a  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ;  or  a 
son  of  man,  that  thou  regardest  him  ?  Thou  hast  lowered  him  a 
little  beneath  the  angels ;  with  glory  and  honour  hast  thou  crowned 
him,  and  placed  him  over  the  works  of  thy  hands:  all  things  hast 
thou  put  in  subjection  under  his  feet. 

On  the  Se  in  the  introductory  clause,  Hofmann  remarks 
(Weissagung  und  Erfvllung,  ii.  24;  comp.  Schriftbeweis,  i.  97) 
that  it  not  only  meets  the  previous  negation  with  the  cor 
responding  antithetical  affirmative,  but  proceeds  further  to 
intensify  the  antithesis  by  a  kind  of  climax.  He  compares,  as 
examples,  iv.  15,  ix.  12,  Eph.  iv.  15;  and  a  better  parallel 
perhaps  could  hardly  be  found  than  Thucyd.  iv.  86  :  ov/c  eVt 
KaKo>,  eV  e\ev0ep(*)(7ei,  8e  TWV  'E\\r)va)v  7rape\r]\v6a.  But  could 
the  author  of  the  epistle  really  mean  to  say,  that  God  has 
accorded  so  distinguished  a  position  in  the  universe  not  merely 
to  man  as  he  was  in  the  beginning,  but  also  to  him  weak  and 
feeble  as  he  is  now?  This  Se  after  a  negation  frequently 
signifies,  without  any  conscious  intermediate  thought,  nothing 
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more  than  "nay  but,"  "on  the  other  hand,"  or  "rather" 
(Winer,  §  53,  7).  So  here :  Not  'to  angels  hath  God  put  in 
subjection,  etc. ;  nay  but  (immo)  (on  the  other  hand),  one  hath 
somewhere  borne  this  witness  (Bca^aprvpeo-dai,,  of  specially  fre 
quent  occurrence  in  St.  Luke,  e.g.  Acts  xx.  23,  xxiii.  11), 
saying,  etc.  The  citation  is  thus  introduced  with  a  special 
solemnity,  the  author  naming  neither  the  place  whence  he 
takes  it  nor  the  original  speaker,  but  making  use  (as  Philo 
frequently)  of  the  vague  term  TTOV  ri?,  so  that  the  important 
testimony  itself  becomes  only  the  more  conspicuous,  like  a 
grand  pictured  figure  in  the  plainest,  narrowest  frame.  He 
cites  accurately  in  accordance  with  the  Septuagint,  but  (pro 
bably)  with  omission  of  the  clause  (not  needed  for  his  present 
purpose),  Kal  Kareo-rrjcra^  avrov  eVt  ra  epya  TWV  ^eipwv  (rov. 
(This  clause,  found  in  the  text,  recept.,  is  not  indeed  without 
weighty  authorities1  in  its  favour,  but  its  omission  in  B.  D.*** 
I.  K.,  and  elsewhere  in  MSS.  and  versions,  is  decisive  against  it.) 
The  eighth  Psalm  is  also  cited  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testa 
ment  as  Christological.  Our  Lord  Himself  referred  to  its 
second  verse  in  answer  to  the  priests  and  scribes  who  were 
offended  at  the  Hosanna-cry  of  the  children  in  the  temple ;  and 
His  doing  so  proves  indirectly  that  praise  of  Jesus  is  in  fact 
praise  of  the  manifested  Jehovah.  St.  Paul  appeals  (1  Cor. 
xv.  27)  to  ver.  Qb  as  to  the  place  where  it  is  said  that  God  hath 
put  all  things  under  the  feet  of  Christ.  And  yet  this  Psalm 
has  less  of  a  Messianic  appearance  than  almost  any ;  nor  has  it, 
so  far  as  we  know,  ever  been  recognised  as  a  Messianic  Psalm 
in  the  synagogue.2  Composed  by  night  in  contemplation  of 
the  starry  heavens,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  lyric  echo  of  the 
history  of  creation  as  given  in  the  Thorah  (Gen.  i.).  In  it 
David,  having  begun  to  celebrate  the  glorious  revelation  of 
divine  power  in  heaven  and  earth,  comes  to  a  standstill  before 

1  e.g.  the  Codex  Ephraem.  Eescript.  (C.)  :  its  fragments  of  our  epistle 
begin  at  ii.  4.     The  reading  rig  ivriv  (as  LXX.,  Cod.  Al.)  for  ?i  eany  is 
only  found  in  C.,  the  Copt.  Yers.,  and  some  MSS.  of  the  Itala. 

2  Bleek  refers  (ii.  1,  241)  to  a  passage  cited  by  Wetstein  from  Midrash 
Tillim  xxi.,  in  which  Ps.  viii.  7  (Heb.)  is  said  to  be  applied  to  the  King 
Messias  ;  but,  with  the  text  of  this  Midrash  now  lying  before  me,  I  find 
indeed  in  its  opening  words,  1TD  IWIDH  "J^EQI,  an  application  to  Him  of 
Ps.  xxi.  6  (Heb.),  but  not  of  Ps.  viii.  7,  or  rather  viii.  6,  as  Bleek  and 
Wetstein  suppose. 
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man, — a  being  comparatively  so  powerless  and  mean,  to  whom 
yet  God  condescends  in  love,  and  whom  He  has  made  the 
lord  of  all  the  creatures  around  him.  It  is  obviously  impos 
sible  for  us  (without  attributing  extreme  narrowness  to  the 
New  Testament  exposition  of  Scripture)  to  imagine  that  the 
writer  of  our  epistle  could  have  intended  to  make  an  imme 
diate  application  to  Christ  of  the  av6pa)7ro$  and  u/o?  av6 pwirov 
of  the  Psalm.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  he  arrives 
at  this  application  through  an  intermediate  thought,  which  is 
introduced  by  vvv  $e  in  ver.  8b,  the  case  being  substantially 
the  same  with  1  Cor.  xv.  27  ;  so  that  the  dictum  of  J.  H. 
Michaelis — agit  hie  Psalmus  secundum  infallibilem  Christi  et 
apostoli  demonstrationem  de  Christo  homine  post  exinanitionem 
ad  dextram  Dei  evecto — is  only  true  if  agit  be  understood 
mediately,  but  untrue  if  it  be  understood  immediately.  The 
man  of  whom  the  Psalm  speaks  is  for  our  author  also,  in  the 
first  instance  man  simply  as  such;  and  the  three  clauses — 
^Xarraxra?,  e<TT6(j)dvc0(ras,  and  vTrera^a?-^- he  also  regards  as 
three  declarations  concerning  the  high  place  of  honour  con 
ferred  on  man  as  such  in  the  universe.  (1)  God  has  made  him  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels.  Bpa%y  TL  here  expresses  a  paululum 
of  degree.  'EXarrow  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  fl?  "1?r?  (facere 
ut  quid  quern  deficiat,  as  in  Eccles.  iv.  8)  :  God  has  made  that 
man  should  have  but  little  wranting  to  angelic  dignity  and 
power.  Apollinaris'  paraphrase  is  in  accordance  with  this : 

fi€tovd  IJLIV  7rot7?cra5  Ijrovpaviwv  aTparidwv. 

The  Targumist  likewise  renders  DTi^KD  by  fcTSK^DD,  and  the 
Septuagint  and  other  ancient  versions  represent  DTl^K  by 
ayyeXot,  at  Pss.  xcvii.  7  and  cxxxviii.  1  as  well  as  here.  The 
angels  are  called  DTI7K  as  being  pure  spiritual  existences,  which, 
begotten  (as  it  were)  of  God  (QMTOt  *J3),  are  the  purest  images 
of  the  divine  essence,  and  form  His  own  immediate  retinue. 
The  translation  Trap'  ayye\ov<;  here  is  not  therefore  unwarrant 
able.1  The  warrant  for  it  must  not,  however  (as  it  seems  to 
me),  be  sought  in  the  original  abstract  signification  of  the  word 

1  Faber  Stapulensis  declares  it  to  be/afce,  an  error  of  the  translator  of 
the  Pauline  Hebrew  original  of  our  epistle,  to  be  excused  by  his  depend 
ence  on  the  LXX.  This  expositor  always  cites  the  Greek  text  of  thia 
epistle  as  merely  that  of  an  interpres  Pauli. 
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(prpti  as  denoting  the  Godhead,  inclusive  of  the  plurality  of 
spiritual  beings  which  are  the  media  of  divine  activity  in  the 
world  (so  Hofmann) ;  for,  since  the  singulars  n^K,  jHK,  5>JD, 
are  already  themselves  abstracta,  their  plurals  DTi^N,  DWK,  and 
D^jDj  cannot  well  have  fresh  additional  abstract  significations ; 
and,  moreover,  DV^KB  is  equivalent  to  Wtfan  DViiD  (=  Thou 
hast  made  him  to  want  but  little  of  being  Elohim).  The  warrant, 
therefore,  for  this  rendering  lies  in  this,  that  the  angels  are 
among  all  creatures  the  most  highly  placed,  and  stand  in 
closest  proximity  to  Jehovah,  the  Incomparable,  Himself  (Ps. 
Ixxxix.  6).  They  are  in  a  certain  way  OeoL  (1  Cor.  viii.  5).  To 
say,  then,  man  wants  but  little  of  being  0eo?,  is  equivalent  to 
saying  he  wants  but  little  of  being  an  a<yye\o$.  Weak,  feeble, 
perishable  man,  half  body,  half  spirit  (B>tiS),  the  poor  and  help 
less  child  of  man  (DIN'p),  takes  a  position  in  the  scale  of 
creatures  only  a  little  below  the  angelic  one,  which  is  next  to 
God.  Then  (2)  God  has  crowned  him  with  high  majesty  and 
honour,  or  dignity  ($o%y,  KOI  Ti/jifj),  as  a  king.  The  TO3  of  the 
original  designates  the  manifestation  of  glory,  regarded  in  the 
aspect  of  gravity  and  fulness  ;  Tin  in  that  of  splendour,  subli 
mity,  and  beauty.  And  (3)  He  has  put  all  things,  or  every 
thing,  under  his  feet.  Man,  all  but  a  divine  being,  like  the 
angels,  and  royally  crowned,  is  no  landless  king:  the  world 
is  given  him  to  rule  over;  the  creature  far  and  near  is  his 
dominion.  The  hz  or  Trdvra  of  the  text  is  so  absolute  in  its 
assertion,  that  we  cannot  suppose  it  exhaustively  developed  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  verses  of  the  Psalm.  It  is,  however, 
what  one  (W?)  from  among  men  has  testified  of  man.  Our 
author  now  proceeds  with  his  argumentation : 

Vers.  8b,  9.  For,  in  putting  all  things  in  subjection  to  him, 
he  left  out  nothing  unsubjected  to  him.  But  now  we  see  not  yet 
all  things  subjected  to  him.  But  him  who  was  lowered  a  little 
beneath  the  angels  we  do  see,  namely  Jesus,  crowned  because  of 
the  suffering  of  death  with  glory  and  honour,  that  so  he  might  by 
the  grace  of  God  have  tasted  death  for  every  one. 

With  eV  yap  the  writer  commences  his  exposition  of  the 
passage  from  the  Psalm,  and  a  comparison  of  its  statement  with 
the  actual  existing  condition  of  things,  which,  as  not  corre 
sponding  to  it,  fails  to  exhaust  its  meaning.  God,  in  having 
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expressly  subjected  everything  to  man,  has  left  no  created  thing 
not  so  subjected  to  him  :  this  is  the  exegetical  propositio  major. 
But  now  we  do  not  yet  see  everything  subjected  to  him,  i.e.  to 
man  in  general  (as  the  Psalmist  puts  it)  :  this  is  the  propositio 
minor  (Se  equivalent  here  to  atqui).  Man  in  his  present  natural 
state  is  evidently  not  lord  of  the  universe ;  his  destiny  to  rule 
over  it  is  not  yet  fulfilled.  But  in  Jesus  it  is  fulfilled  already. 
And  therefore — this  is  the  irrefragable  consequent  conclusio — 
the  avdpamos  and  vlos  av6pu>7rov  of  the  Psalm  is  Jesus,  as 
being  the  man  in  whom  has  really  been  accomplished  what  the 
Psalm  says  of  man  in  general  ;  and  therefore  again — whatever 
the  Psalm  says  of  the  putting  in  subjection  of  the  universe  to 
mankind  must  belong  to  the  world  of  the  future,  since  it  has 
not  been  fulfilled  in  the  world  of  the  present.  Not  to  angels, 
but  to  the  man  Jesus,  and  in  Him  to  all  humanity  redeemed 
by  Him,  has  the  yaeAAovcra  olxovfjievr)  been  put  in  subjection. 
Such  is  the  process  of  the  argument,  and  of  our  author's  irrefra 
gable  exposition ;  irrefragable  inasmuch  as  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  New  Testament  he  brings  to  light  the  very  mind  of  that 
Spirit  who,  omnisciently  surveying  both  the  present  and  the 
future,  gave  such  form  to  the  letter  of  Scripture  as  to  make  it 
accord  with  His  omniscient  survey.1 

The  course  of  thought  is  clear  and  straightforward.  Yet 
commentators,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  deranged  and 
distorted  it ;  the  former  because  they  always  prefer  the  most 
direct  Messianic  interpretation  to  any  other  reached  circuitously, 
the  latter  because  they  think  no  Messianic  interpretation  too 
forced  to  be  attributed  to  a  New  Testament  writer.  It  does 
not  prepossess  one  in  favour  of  the  interpretation  offered,  when 
De  Wette,  for  instance,  maintains  that  the  author  was  not 
clear  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the 
first  of  the  verses  quoted  from  the  Psalm,  or  when  Llinemann 
remarks  that  'Irjaovv,  ver.  9,  is  only  incidentally  added,  and 
might  have  been  omitted  altogether  without  injury  to  the  sense, 

1  "  The  mystery  of  Adam,"  says  an  ancient  voice  from  the  synagogue 
(see  Biesenthal's  Heb.  Com.  p.  2),  "is  the  mystery  of  Messiah;"  DTK, 
Adam,  being  the  anagram  of  DTK,  TfT,  and  rpl?»,  i.e.  Adam,  David,  Messiah. 
Again,  the  Midrash,  on  Ps.  civ.  1,  says,  "  God  vouchsafed  to  Moses  Tin, 
'  honour,'  and  to  Joshua  Yin,  '  majesty,'  intending  to  vouchsafe  both 
hereafter  (according  to  Ps.  xxi.  6,  Heb.)  to  the  King  Messiah." 
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or  the  perspicuity  of  the  author's  meaning.  Bleek,  on  the 
other  hand,  makes  a  nearer  approach  to  the  right  method,  when, 
although  adhering  to  the  direct  application  of  the  Psalm  to  the 
Son  of  man  /car  e'fo^v,  he  yet  admits  that  avrw  (ver.  8), 
while  thus  referring  to  him  as  such,  is  not  therefore  to  be 
definitely  applied  to  the  person  of  Jesus,  in  which  the  Son  of 
man  was  manifested.  Among  modern  expositors,  Hofmann  is 
the  first  who  has  thoroughly  perceived  the  author's  train  of 
thought.  Without  being  able  (as  will  appear  in  the  sequel)  to 
assent  to  every  particular  in  the  discussions  of  this  passage  in 
his  Weissagung  u.  Erfiillung,  ii.  23,  etc.,  and  the  Sckriftbeweis, 
i.  185-188,  ii.  1,  38,  etc.,  I  hold  that  (speaking  generally)  the 
development  there  given  of  the  train  of  thought  is  the  only 
one  which  really  accords  with  our  author's  meaning — namely, 
that  God  has  destined  man  to  be  lord  over  all  things,  that  this 
destination  has  not  yet  been  realized  in  mankind  in  general, 
but  that  the  Son  of  man  has,  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  been 
already  exalted  to  such  universal  dominion.  One  may  agree 
with  this,  and  yet  widely  differ  in  some  particulars  of  inter 
pretation.  So  at  once  in  the  clause,  eV  yap  ro3  (or  eV  TO) 
yap,  Lachmann)  viroTa^ai  avrq)  ra  iravra  ovbev  a<prjfcev  avrw 
avvTToraKTov,  the  subject  is  God,  not  the  Psalmist,  as  appears 
from  the  different  mode  of  expression  adopted  by  the  writer, 
iii.  15  and  viii.  13.  The  construction  is  similar  to  Acts  xi.  15  ; 
the  meaning — God,  in  doing  the  one,  did  at  the  same  time  the 
other.  AVTOJ,  of  course,  is  now  understood  to  be  man  in  general, 
the  proximate  object  of  reference  in  the  Psalm.  A  question, 
however,  may  be  still  raised,  as  to  which  of  the  two  following 
references  of  the  clause  eV  yap  T&>,  K.T.\.,  is  to  be  preferred. 
For  (1)  it  is  possible  that  the  writer  meant  thereby  to  justify 
the  Psalm  in  speaking  so  emphatically,  as  of  some  great  thing, 
of  God's  having  thus  subjected  all  things  to  man,  and  to  justify 
it  by  reminding  us  that  this  subjecting  of  the  world  to  man's 
dominion,  which  followed  immediately  on  his  creation,  was 
then  intended  to  be  without  any  exception.  So  Hofmann  ; 
but  surely  this  view  makes  the  process  of  thought  somewhat 
tautological,  and  reduces  the  proof  to  one  of  idem  per  idem. 
The  i/TreVafa?  of  the  Psalm  itself  refers  to  Gen.  i.  28  ;  and  so 
we  should  rather  expect  ovv  than  yap  here,  if  such  were  the 
author's  meaning.  For  this  reason  I  prefer  what  (2)  is  also 
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possible,  to  suppose  that  he  intended  by  ev  <yap  TW,  K.T.\.,  to 
confirm  the  previous  assertion  of  ver.  5  (Bleek,  Tholuck,  De 
Wette,  Winer)  :  Not  to  angels  hath  God  subjected  the  world 
to  come ;  but  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  man,  to  whom,  according 
to  Ps.  viii.,  all  things  have  been  put  in  subjection.  This  in 
volves  (as  the  antithetical  clause  SiefjiapTvpeTO  8e  indicates)  that 
such  must  be  the  case  with  the  world  to  come ;  and  the  clause 
eV  jap  T&>,  /c.T.X.,  sets  about  the  proof  of  it.  I  am,  at  the  same 
time,  far  from  holding  the  view,  which  Hofmann  very  properly 
rejects,  that  the  writer  of  the  epistle  regards  the  oucovp&r} 
fjieXXova-a  as  something  comprehended  under  the  general  notion 
expressed  by  Trdvra.  For  the  notion  "  world,"  regarded  as  the 
complex  of  all  created  things,  is  simply  co-extensive  with  that 
of  the  Travra.  The  world  that  now  is,  and  the  world  to  come, 
are  not  two  different  things  included  under  the  wider  desig 
nation  of  ra  Trdvra ;  but  each  is  by  itself  the  whole  ra  Travra^ 
which  are  thus  presented  in  two  different  and  successive  forms. 
And  so  is  set  aside  at  once  an  objection  which,  on  the  other 
view,  might  have  been  pressed  upon  our  author  here,  that  the 
Psalmist  is  speaking  of  the  present  world,  and  not  of  that 
which  is  to  come. 

He  proceeds  to  encounter  another  objection — that  man,  as 
he  is  at  present,  does  not  assert  himself  as  lord  of  the  universe. 
But  in  this  very  circumstance  is  found  for  him  the  deep  signi 
ficance  of  the  psalmist's  words,  pointing  onward  as  they  do  from 
the  world  of  creation  to  that  of  redemption :  vvv  Se  OVTTOD  op&f^ei 
avTa>  ra  Trdvra  vTrorerayfjieva.  With  vvv  & <  (which  has  temporal, 
not  logical  significance)  the  writer  points  to  the  present  condi 
tion  of  things ;  with  OVTTCO  to  the  ultimate  destination  of  man, 
as  first  pronounced  in  Gen.  i.  28,  as  according  to  Ps.  viii.  still 
existing  unrepealed,  but  as  never  yet  accomplished.  What  the 
Psalm  attributes  to  man  in  the  totality  of  his  race  we  see  not 
(he  argues)  realized  ;  but  (so  he  proceeds  in  the  following  ver.  9) 
we  do  see  man  already  even  as  the  psalmist  here  depicts  him, 
and  by  way  of  anticipation,  in  Jesus,  that  One  Man  who  has 
for  all  our  sakes  already  passed  through  death,  and  entered 
into  glory  and  world-wide  dominion.  This  makes  the  anti 
thesis  clear.  How  much  it  is  obscured  for  those  who  will  have 
it  that  our  author  finds  in  the  Psalm  an  immediate  and  direct 
reference  to  Christ,  is  evident  from  such  an  exposition,  for 
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instance,  as  Liinemann's :  "  Certainly  we  see  not  at  present 
all  things  put  under  Christ's  feet  as  Son  of  man ;  but  we  see 
Him,  at  any  rate,  crowned  already  with  glory  and  honour," — 
whereby  a  train  of  thought  is  introduced,  which,  although 
found  at  1  Cor.  xv.  25,  etc.,  is  here  quite  foreign  to  the  argument. 

But  even  when  we  have  mastered  the  leading  thought  of 
ver.  9,  considerable  difficulties  remain  to  be'  encountered  in 
the  interpretation  both  of  the  whole  sentence  and  of  particular 
points.  Hofmann  has  given  two  interpretations  of  it.  For 
merly  (taking  TOV  faaTTco/jbevov  for  the  predicate,  'Incrovv  for 
the  object,  and  eo-Tetyavco/jievov  for  its  apposite)  he  rendered  it 
thus  :  "  One  almost  equal  to  the  angels  do  we  behold  in  Jesus, 
who  has  been  crowned  with  glory  and  honour"  (Weissagung, 
ii.  28)  ;  but  now  (regarding  TOV  ^arrcD/jievov  as  the  object, 
'Irfaovv  as  in  apposition  with  it,  and  eo-Tetpavco^evov  as  predi 
cate)  he  translates  as  follows :  "  Him  who  was  all  but  equal 
to  the  angels,  Jesus,  we  now  see  crowned  with  glory  and 
honour  "  (Schriftb.  i.  187). 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  use  of  the  article  (com 
pare  x.  25),  that  TOV  faarrcD/jievov  must  be  regarded  as  part 
of  the  object  (or  subject,  we  might  say,  having  regard  to  the 
simple  proposition  which  may  be  extracted  from  the  sentence) ; 
but  the  relation  in  which  Hofmann  makes  it  stand  to  'Irjcrovv 
must,  in  my  opinion,  be  reversed.  Tov  faaTTcofjievov  I  would 
regard  as  antecedent  apposite  of  the  object,  and  'Iijo-ovv,  whose 
detached  position  shows  it  to  be  the  emphatic  word  in  this 
skilfully  constructed  sentence  (compare  the  similar  position  of 
Xpia-Tos,  1  Cor.  v.  7),  as  the  object  proper :  (as)  Him  who  was  a 
little  lowered  beneath  the  angels  see  we  Jesus  (now)  crowned  with 
glory  and  honour.  And  this  also  seems  to  be  the  sense  given  in 
the  Vulgate  :  Eum  autetn  qui  medico  quam  angeli  minoratus  est 
videmusJesum  propter  passionem  mortis  gloria et honor e  coronatum. 

But  further,  I  hold  it  to  be  impossible  to  apply  TOV  /Spa^y 
TI  Trap  ayye\ovs  ffKaTTwpevov  to  "  Jesus,"  without  some  modi 
fication  of  the  sense  in  which  the  psalmist  says  it  of  man  in 
general.  For,  predicated  of  our  Lord,  all  but  equality  with  the 
angels  were  an  unsuitable  expression ;  whereas  that  He  was 
made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  immortal  spirits,1  may  just 

1  The  higher  position  of  the  angels  is  rightly  made  by  Cyril  to  consist 
therein,  that  they  are  xul  2£<y  aoipx,Gs,  xcti  rov  Ttdveuuu  xpttTTovs,  **•£•  out- 
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as  well  be  said  of  Him  as  of  man  at  his  first  creation,  although 
in  a  somewhat  different  sense. 

Finally,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  equally  impossible  to  make 
Sof?}  /col  TifJif)  la-TetyavtofjLevov  refer  to  the  gifts  of  grace  be 
stowed  on  Jesus  on  His  entrance  into  the  world,  or  to  His 
vocation  as  Redeemer :  the  whole  New  Testament  Scriptures 
know  of  no  other  crowning  of  Jesus  than  His  exaltation, 
whereby  God  raised  Him  as  K\r)pov6uov  TTOLVTCOV  to  His  own 
right  hand.  And  if  ea-re^avcD/JLevov  must  be  referred  to  the 
exaltation  of  Jesus,  it  becomes  all  the  more  certain  that  the 
impression  hitherto  made  on  all  readers  by  the  clause  rbv  Se 
/3pa%v  TI>  Trap  ayyehovs  rjKaTT. — namely,  that  it  must  be  re 
ferred  to  our  Lord's  humiliation — is  not  an  illusive  one.  The 
writer  purposely  does  not  say  eXarroj^eWa,  but  balances  one 
perfect  participle  by  another,  because  the  antithesis  which  he  is 
making  is  not  of  two  past  events,  but  of  states  or  conditions — 
the  status  exinanitionis  and  the  status  exaltationis.  Moreover, 
that  we  do  not  err  in  referring  eo-Tetyavwfjievov  to  our  Lord's 
exaltation,  is  made  certain  by  the  added  clause — Sta  TO  TrdOyua 
TOV  Oavdrov.  It  is  confessedly  a  thought  pervading  the  New 
Testament  in  general,  and  our  epistle  in  particular,  that  that 
exaltation  was  fruit  and  reward  of  suffering  freely  undertaken, 
and  especially  of  suffering  unto  death.  The  heavenly  "  joy" 
was,  according  to  xii.  2,  that  prize  of  victory,  in  prospect  of 
which  "  He  endured  the  cross."  Most  improbable,  therefore,  is 
the  sense  assumed  by  Hofmann  for  the  predicate  here  :  We  see 
Him  (who  has  entered  into  the  world)  raised  to  dominion  over 
all  things,  because  of  the  existing  suffering  of  death  ;  that  is, 
He  is  made  Ruler  for  our  sakes,  because  we  -are  still,  instead 
of  ruling,  subject  to  mortality  :  so  that  $ia  TO  iraQ^a  rov 
Oavdrov  would  designate  the  cause  or  occasion  of  our  Lord's  ap 
pointment  to  His  present  condition,  not  the  meritorious  ground 
for  His  exaltation  into  it.  Nor  will  the  want  of  an  avrov  be  felt 
with  our  interpretation.  Its  insertion  here  would  be  gramma 
tically  impossible  (the  case  being  different  from  that  of  the  yet 
disputable  ev  ry  crap/cl,  Rom.  viii.  3)  ;  and  it  would  be  making 
too  great  a  demand  on  the  author  to  say  he  should  have  written 
Sia  TO  Tra6elv  avTov  OdvaTov,  inasmuch  as  Bia  TO  irdO^fia  TOV 

side  the  barrier  of  the  flesh,  and  by  their  very  essence  raised  above  the 
necessity  of  dying. 
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OavaTov  is  equivalent  to  $ia  TO  iraOeiv  CIVTOV  TO  Trdd^fjia  TOV 
OavaTOV. 

It  will,  moreover,  soon  appear  that,  with  our  view,  the 
clause  OTTO)?  ^dpiTi  0eov,  K.T.\.,  is  appropriately  added.  The 
author's  position  is  this  :  Jesus — Him  who,  as  Son  of  God, 
stands  high  above  the  angels,  but  who,  becoming  man,  was 
made  a  little  lower  than  they — we  now  see  crowned  with  glory 
and  honour,  even  because  He  endured  the  suffering  of  death. 
He  who  was  thus  lowered,  is  now,  as  the  very  consequence  of 
that  humiliation,  put  in  full  possession  of  the  dominion  assigned 
(Ps.  viii.)  by  God  to  man.  This  interpretation  is  that  also  e.g. 
of  Tholuck  and  Ebrard,  with  whom,  however,  I  cannot  agree 
in  assigning  a  temporal  signification  to  this  /Spa^y  TI  in  its 
original  place  in  the  Psalm,  or  that  our  author  insists  upon  so 
taking  it  there.  It  has  acquired  for  him,  as  expounded  by  its 
historical  fulfilment,  another  sense  than  that  of  its  first  inten 
tion  in  the  mind  of  the  psalmist,  as  indeed  elsewhere  history 
not  unfrequently  expounds  a  text  of  Scripture  by  fulfilling  if 
in  a  somewhat  different  sense  from  that  it  bore  in  the  con 
sciousness  of  the  original  writer.  In  the  case  of  man  as  first 
created,  this  jSpa^y  TL  expresses  an  enduring  inferiority  of 
degree  imposed  by  the  law  of  his  creation  ;  but  the  Son  of  God, 
having  condescended  to  human  lowliness  in  order  to  exalt 
humanity  to  the  height  which  it  is  destined  to  attain,  cannot 
continue  in  that  low  estate ;  and  so  what  in  man,  as  such,  is 
a  paululum  of  degree  (compare  ^pa^y  TI,  2  Sam.  xvi.  1),  is 
changed  for  Him  into  a  paululum  of  time  (as  at  Isa.  Ivii.  17, 
and  in  Attic  writers  frequently).  While  in  ordinary  humanity 
the  paululum  of  degree  has  "glory  and  honour"  for  its  corre 
lative  in  Jesus,  the  paululum  of  time  has  it  for  its  antithesis. 
Thus  ftpaj(y  TI  here  undergoes  a  change  of  meaning  by  no 
means  arbitrary,  but  necessitated  by  the  application  to  the  man, 
Jesus,  of  words  originally  spoken  of  man  in  general. 

We  turn  to  the  clause  OTTO)?  yapm  ©eov  vjrep  rravTos 
tyeva-rjTai  OavaTov.  Were  it  impossible  for  us  to  construe  this 
otherwise  than,  for  instance,  as  Tholuck,  i.e.  in  connection  with 
the  preceding  Sia  TO  TrdOrjfjia  TOV  OCLVCLTOV  (against  which 
Olshausen,  Ebrard,  and  others  rightly  appeal  to  the  not  less 
significant  than  skilful  arrangement  of  the  words),  we  should 
certainly  have,  after  all,  to  reconsider  whether  €o~Te<pava>fjievov 
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must  not  be  really  referred,  with  Hofmann,  to  our  Lord's  first 
appointment  as  Redeemer,  rather  than  to  His  present  exalta 
tion.  But  it  may  be  shown,  retaining  our  interpretation  as 
above,  that  the  only  right  construction  of  the  clause  is  to  make 
it  refer  to  the  whole  participial  predicate.  The  sacred  writer 
would  state  for  what  end  Jesus,  not  without  mortal  suffering — 
nay,  in  consequence  of  that  suffering — >has  been  thus  exalted. 
That  end  is  this :  that  He,  through  divine  grace,  should  be 
found  to  have  tasted  death  for  the  good  of  all  and  each  of  us, 
and  that  He  should  thus  have  entered  into  the  lowliness  of  our 
death-subjected  humanity,  in  order  to  exalt  that  lowliness  to 
the  high  estate  which  the  eighth  Psalm  declares  to  be  our  ulti 
mate  destination,  and  into  which  He  is  already  entered  Himself. 
The  arrangement  of  the  words  is  here,  as  throughout  the 
epistle,  beautiful  and  significant. 

[But  it  certainly  would  not  be  so  if  we  read  %&>/>!?  Seov 
(instead  of  yapiTi  Seov)  ;  for  these  words,  however  interpreted, 
would  thus  have  a  too  prominent  and  consequently  misleading 
position.  The  reading  is  not  found  in  the  MSS.  to  which  we 
have  now  access  (except  Uffenb.*,  67**  *),  but  from  Origen 
downwards  is  witnessed  to  by  fathers,  both  Greek  and  Latin 
(among  the  latter,  by  Ambrose,  Fulgentius,  Yigilius  (sine  Deo), 
and  Jerome  (absque  Deo)),  and  most  distinctly  preferred  by 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  as  well  as  by  the  Nestorians,2  because 
exempting  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  from  the  suffering  of 
death ;  which  heretical  abuse  of  the  reading  is  probably  the 

1  These  Uffenbachian  fragments  are  parts  of  a  MS.  supposed  by  Tischen- 
dorf  to  belong  to  the  ninth  century,  and  are  of  great  critical  value.     We 
have  already  cited  from  them,  under  ch.  i.  3,  a  remarkable  reading  hitherto 
unnoted.    [This  MS.,  known  as  M.  (Codex  Ruber),is  described  by  Scrivener, 
Introd.  to  the  Criticism  of  the  New  Test.  pp.  138-140.— TR.]    67  is  a  Vienna 
MS.  which  Tischendorf  assigns  to  the  twelfth  century.     It  presents  %&>pi$ 
©soy  as  a  reading  secund.  man.     Sebastian  Schmidt  cites  the  reading  xapi; 
©eoy  from  Ed.  Paris.  Syriaca  et  Mscr.  Tremellii. 

2  Nestorius,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  disciple  of  Theodore,  and  derived 
his  heresy  from  him.     Theodore's  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  worth 
reading.      He  explains  %ap}g  0£o£>  by  ov^ev  irpos  rovro  *n»p«0A«/3f/<nK  T>JJ 
faorvrros,  and  separates  so  widely  the  divine  from  the  human  nature  in  our 
Lord  as  to  refer  otvra  S/  6'f,  X.T.A.,  to  God  the  Word  (Zo</0s),  and  roi> 
eipwyov,  X.T.X.,  to  the  man  Jesus !     He  pours  contempt  on  the  reading 
xaptn  ©sow,  as  in  this  connection  a  meaningless  and  objectless  rhetorical 
ornament. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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cause  of  its  almost  total  disappearance  from  MSS.  But  anyhow, 
a  sense  in  accordance  with  the  context  is  not  to  be  extracted 
from  it.  Hofmann  formerly  (Weissagung  u.  Erfullung,  i.  92) 
interpreted  it  thus :  Jesus  tasted  death  ^w/ol?  @eo{),  i.e.  sur 
rendered  to  death  a  life  which,  having  a  temporal  beginning, 
was  apart  from  God;  but  now,  with  the  reading,  has  abandoned 
likewise  this  interpretation,  to  which,  either  for  sense  or  ex 
pression,  the  New  Testament  certainly  affords  no  parallel. 
Baumgarten,  on  the  other  hand,  would  retain  %w/?k  Oeov 
(Zechar.  i.  359)  :  "  The  death  which  Christ  has  to  taste  is  a 
death  without  God,  a  death  which  from  the  beginning  God  has 
denounced  against  sin  ;  though  now  it  is  not  the  world  of 
sinners  which  has  to  endure  this  God-forsaken  death,  but  even 
He  on  whom  the  whole  world's  sin  makes  its  assault,  and  in 
accomplishing  His  death  attains  its  consummation."1  "We  would 
willingly  recognise  %&>/H5  Oeov,  thus  understood,  as  the  original 
reading ;  but  neither  are  the  words  themselves  an  adequate  ex 
pression  for  the  thought,2  nor,  if  meant  to  be  thus  understood, 

1  Compare  a  sermon  of  Baumgarten's,  entitled  How  looking  to  Jesus 
makes  happy  in  the  midst  of  the  Troubles  of  Life  (Brunswick  1856),  p.  21. 
Adopting  this  reading  -^up.  ©soy,  the  preacher  says  :  "  It  was  not  enough  for 
Christ  to  commit  merely  His  soul  to  that  labyrinth  of  misery  in  which  His 
people  was  involved  ;  but  He  gave  up  Himself,  both  soul  and  body,  to  the 
full  reality  of  the  curse  of  divine  dereliction.     You  know  He  died  on  the 
cross  :  there  He  drained  the  last  drops  of  the  cup  of  the  wrath  of  God  :  the 
storms  and  billows  of  that  wrath  passed  over  Him,  and  that  was  His  death. 
And  yet,  even  when  God-forsaken,  and  given  over  to  the  power  of  dark 
ness  (St.  Luke  xxii.  53),  He  did  not  for  one  moment  leave  hold  of  God : 
when  all  those  billows  passed  over  His  head,  His  prayer  was  still,  My  God, 
my  God !   And  that  prayer  shows  that,  even  in  those  three  hours  of  deepest 
suffering  and  desertion,  His  inward  blessedness  was  still  assured;  for, 
wherever  God  is  faithfully  invoked,  there  still  His  Spirit  dwells,  and  life 
and  blessedness  abide.     So  was  it  in  Jesus  Christ.     Even  though  He  must 
and  would  taste  death  upon  the  cross,  and  that  '  without'  or  apart  from 
4  God,'  the  blessedness  of  faith  and  love  remained  in  Him  still,  and  by  its 
inward  power  of  life  He  overcame.     And  so,  for  time  and  for  eternity,  He 
gained  the  power  which  still  subdues  all  forms  and  agencies  of  death,  and 
manifests  to  us  that  might  of  love  of  which  it  is  written  (Cant.  viii.  6),  that 
love  is  strong  as  death,  a  flame  from  God,  which  waters  many  cannot  drown." 
Our  readers  will  thank  us  for  quoting  this  passage. 

2  One  might  compare  a  citation  in  Athenagoras  (legat.  pro  Christ.  22, 
p.  101  s.)  from  an  unknown  tragic  poet,  which  speaks  of  those  unhappy 
men  whom  chance  or  some  dsemonic  power  sinks  ever  deeper  into  hopeless 
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would  they  occupy  their  right  position  in  the  sentence.  The 
best  interpretation  would  probably  be,  either  that  of  Ebrard, 
following  Origen  and  Theodoret,  "  that  He  should  suffer  death 
for  all  existences,  with  the  only  exception  of  God  Himself ;"  or 
that  of  Bengel,  "  ut  omne  sibi  vindicaret,  ut  omnium  rerum 
potestatem  capesseret,  excepto  Deo."  But  even  were  it  not  to  be 
conceded  that  %&>/ot?  Seov,  if  meant  to  be  so  understood,  ought 
to  have  been  placed  after  vTrep  TTCLVTOS,  what  purpose,  we  might 
ask,  would  such  an  exception  answer  here,  where  the  point  of 
reference  (in  Trai/ro?)  is  not  the  universe  (as  is  the  case  with 
Travra  in  1  Cor.  xv.  26-28),  but  simply  mankind  (and  that  in 
quite  a  different  connection  from  the  apostle's  argument  there)  ? 
'Tjrep  TravTos  here  does  not  mean  for  every  tiling,  but  for  every 
one,  i.e.  for  all  mankind,  without  an  individual  exception ;  the 
use  of  Tra?  (i.e.  the  singular  where  the  plural  would  have  been 
equally  admissible)  belonging  to  the  idiomatic  peculiarities  of 
this  epistle  (Bleek,  i.  335).  We  therefore  adhere  to  the  read 
ing  ^apLTL  0eo{).] 

The  suffering  of  death  was  the  lowest  depth  of  our  Lord's 
humiliation,  from  out  of  which,  and  because  He  had  descended 
into  it,  Jesus  now  is  crowned  with  glory  and  honour,  and  so  ful 
fils  an  ordinance  of  grace  divine,  by  which  He  has  tasted  the  bit 
terness  of  death  in  a  way  that  should  have  a  meritorious  efficacy 
for  the  human  race  in  all  its  members.  His  being  now  exalted 
in  consequence  of  a  previous  voluntary  subjection  to  the  suffer 
ing  of  death,  is  a  clear  manifestation  of  divine  grace,  and  at  the 
same  time  puts  a  seal  upon  the  meritorious  character  of  that 
subjection.  "  He  had  to  die  for  the  benefit  of  others,  a  death 
which,  for  His  own  sake,  He  needed  not  to  die,  and  that  not 
through  the  wrath  of  God,  but  in  fulfilment  of  His  gracious  will." 
This  paraphrase  of  Hofmann's  is  in  itself  perfectly  correct, 
but  would  not  be  so  if  understood  to  mean  that  our  Lord's 
death  was  not,  as  the  death  of  men  in  general,  an  effect  of 
wrath,  but  of  grace  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  wrath ;  for  it  was 
just  the  death  of  men  in  general,  which  for  their  benefit  He 
undertook  to  die.  The  sting  of  death,  we  know,  is  sin,  and  the 
strength  of  sin  the  law  (1  Cor.  xv.  56)  ;  but  the  strength  of 
the  law  is  the  curse  against  sin,  and  the  strength  of  that  curse 

misery  urep  ©sot/.  This  oirtp  Qeov  is  used  precisely  as  xapl$  &tov  would  be 
used  in  our  text  were  it  the  right  reading. 
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the  wratli  of  the  Holy  On-e.  Had  our  Lord  not  died  this  death, 
with  just  this  awful  background  to  it,  His  death  would  have 
been  a  merely  fantastic  one.  In  order  to  overcome  death,  He 
had  not  merely  to  put  His  lips  as  it  were  to  the  bitter  potion, 
but  to  taste  it  in  the  depth  of  its  full  reality.  He  had  to  taste 
the  very  savour  of  wrath  in  death,  in  order,  by  God's  gracious 
appointment,  to  take  that  savour  away  for  us.  And  so  it  was 
the  grace  of  God  which  made  Him  thus  submit  to  the  bitter 
experience  of  death,  even  to  the  extremity  of  divine  dereliction, 
the  grace  of  God,  which  He  Himself  subserved  in  thus  sub 
mitting. 

The  emphasis,  therefore,  in  this  clause,  must  be  laid  on 
yapiTi  Oeov.  That  Jesus,  as  the  Son  of  man,  must  before  His 
exaltation  suffer,  by  a  peculiar  dispensation  of  divine  grace,  for 
the  good  of  all  mankind,  is  what  the  following  verse  proceeds 
to  establish. 

Yer.  10.  For  it  was  befitting  him  for  whose  sake  all  tilings 
are,  and  through  whom  all  things  exist,  in  conducting  many  sons 
to  glory,  to  make  perfect  the  Captain  of  their  salvation  through 
sufferings. 

To  understand  the  reference  of  the  words  Si  bv  ra  Trdvra, 
/cal  Si?  ov  ra  TTavTa,  we  must  first  make  out  what  and  whose 
action  is  here  designated  as  God-befitting.  The  action  is  ex 
pressed  in  the  aorist  reXetwcrat,  which  is  used  after  irpiirei, 
without  essentially  different  meaning  from  the  pres.  inf.  (the 
one  regarding  the  befitting  action  as  something  still  in  progress, 
the  other  as  accomplished  and  concluded).  But  what,  then,  is 
the  meaning  and  reference  of  ayayovra!  Winer  still  persists1 
in  making  it  refer  to  Christ  in  His  earthly  manifestation, 
wherein  from  the  very  first  he  began  to  lead  many  to  glory 
by  His  own  personal  ministry.2  But  to  take  ayayovra  without 
the  article  as  antecedent,  apposite  to  rbv  ap^yoi^,  is  in  itself  a 
doubtful  construction ;  and  the  motive  for  its  adoption — namely, 

1  In  the  sixth  edition  of  his  Grammar,  p.  307.     [This  was  written  in 
1859,  when  Winer  was  still  alive.— TR.] 

2  The  Hebrew  version  of  the  London  (Jews)  Missionary  Society  reads 
fcOIltePrnK)  which  Biesenthal  interprets  as  having  a  pluperfect  signification, 
and  referring  to  our  Lord,  "  who  even  before  His  manifestation  in  the  flesh 
had  through  their  faith  in  Himself  led  many  to  glory" 
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that  the  part.  aor.  never  stands  for  the  part.  fut.  —  is  not  cogent  ; 
for  though  ayayovra  may  not  grammatically  be  equivalent  to 
adducturum,  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  it  must  signify  post- 
quam  adduxerat.  Hofmann  likewise  still  insists  on  the  plu 
perfect  sense  of  ayayovra  (Schriftbeweis,  ii.  1,  39  ;  comp.  Weiss. 
ii.  156)  :  "  The  God  who  had  already  brought  many  sons  to 
glory  —  a  Moses  to  prophetic  (iii.  3),  an  Aaron  to  pontifical  (v.  4 
et  seq.),  a  David  to  royal  glory  —  had  now  to  make  this  Son,  com 
missioned  to  realize  the  destinies  of  mankind  as  set  forth  in  Ps. 
viii.,  through  sufferings  perfect  for  His  distinctive  calling."  But 
apart  from  the  objectionable  interpretation  of  Sofa,  in  another 
and  lower  sense  than  that  in  which  it  was  used,  ver.  7,  of  the 
destinies  of  mankind,  and  ver.  9,  of  the  exaltation  of  Jesus,  the 
whole  exposition  breaks  down  when  it  comes  to  apxyybv  rrjs 
awTwplas  avrwv.1  Jesus  is  so  styled,  as  both  He  who  has 
acquired  salvation  for  the  race,  and  He  from  whom  it  is  derived 
to  them,  as  being  at  once  its  First  Cause  and  First  Possessor 
(not  only  curios,  as  Chrysostom,  but  also  "  Captain"  —  Herzog, 
as  Luther  beautifully  renders  it),  —  as  One  who,  being  placed 
Himself  in  the  forefront  of  humanity,  leads  on  His  followers 
to  the  appointed  goal.  Thus  understood,  ayayovra  plainly 
corresponds  to  ap^njov,  while  Sofa  is  used  with  reference  to 
awTvpia,  as  the  manifestation  which  corresponds  to  the  sub 
stance,  or  the  flower  which  springs  from  the  root.  If  Jesus, 
then,  is  "  Captain  of  their  salvation"  to  the  "  many  sons" 
whom  God  is  leading  to  "  glory,"  that  "  glory"  cannot  be  any 
or  every  kind  of  honour  into  which  some  of  their  number  may 
have  been  brought  before  Christ's  coming,  but  only  that  trans 
cendent  glory  into  which  He,  as  the  only  Son  in  the  absolute 
sense,  is  already  entered,  and  to  which,  on  the  ground  of  the 
"  salvation"  won  by  Him,  God  will  ultimately  lead  the  "  many 


vlovs  here  stands  for  humankind  in  its  grand 
totality,  so  far  as  it  suffers  itself  to  be  thus  exalted  ;  TroXXou? 
being  used  not  in  antithesis  to  "  all,"  but  to  "  few,"  or  to  the 
"  one"  by  whom  the  "  many"  are  led.  Moreover,  it  is  a  mis- 

1  The  word  dp^yos  recurs,  ch.  xii.  2,  and  further  in  St.  Luke,  Acts  iii. 
15  and  v.  31.  It  is  a  shorter  form  for  ecpwysrys,  as  Adam  is  called  by 
Philo,  i.  32,  40.  [Our  rendering,  "  Captain  of  their  salvation"  was  pro 
bably  suggested  by  Luther's  Herzog  ihrer  SeligJceit.—TR.'] 
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take  to  suppose  that  ayayovra  either  must  be  or  might  most 
naturally  be  taken  in  a  pluperfect  sense.  When  a  partic.  aor. 
is  combined  with  an  aor.  or  an  historical  pres.,  it  may  designate 
either  a  synchronous  action  (as  Rom.  iv.  20 ;  Col.  ii.  13  ;  1  Tim. 
i.  12),  or  one  in  the  remoter  past  (as  XaX??<ra9  in  Heb.  i.  1)  ; 
and  the  context  in  each  case  must  determine  how  it  is  to  be 
taken  (see  Bernhardy,  Synt.  383  ;  Madvig,  Synt.  §  183,  2).1 
The  grammatical  construction  of  the  sentence  here  resembles 
that  of  Acts  xv.  22,  e'So^e  rofc  aTrocrroXot?  .  .  .  e/cXe^a/jievovs 
avSpas  .  .  .  Tre/^at,  the  accusative  in  both  participles  being 
substituted  for  the  dative ;  but  in  the  Acts  €/cXe£a//,eVou?  has 
a  pluperfect  signification,  while  here  ayayovra  coincides  with 
Te\eLwaai  (so,  Col.  i.  19  et  seq.,  elprjvo'iToirjo-a^  expresses  an 
action  which  coincides  or  synchronizes  with  that  expressed  by 
a7roKara\\d^at).  Not  that  the  part.  aor.  has  therefore  in 
itself  a  present  or  future  (!)  signification :  that  this  is  not  so  is 
plain  from  vi.  10,  aydTrys  77?  eve&ei%a<i6e  .  .  .  SLaKovrja-avres  KOI 
Siarcovovvres.  The  thought  in  Greek  is  conceived  thus  :  It 
became  Him  .  .  .  having  brought  many  sons  to  glory,  to  have 
first  perfected  their  Captain  through  sufferings  ;  i.e.  in  doing 
the  one,  to  do  also  the  other.  The  one  act  being  necessary  as 
a  previous  condition  to  the  other,  dyayovTa  might  be  rendered 
addn<;turum;  but  that  is  in  no  sense  its  grammatical  meaning.]2 
The  emphasis  in  the  clause  governed  by  eTrpeirev  .  .  .  reXetcS- 
<rai  lies  on  Sia  TraOrj^drcov.  In  ver.  9  the  Lord's  passion  (TO 
TrdOrj/jia  rov  OavaTov)  was  regarded  as  the  meritorious  ground 
of  His  exaltation ;  here  (Sta  7ra0?7,iiaTft>z>,  the  last  of  which  was 
the  iraO.  rov  6av.)  it  is  regarded  as  the  means  of  His  perfect 
ing.  \Te\eiovv  =  reXetoz/  Troielv  signifies  either  to  bring  to  a 
complete  or  final  issue,  as  opposed  to  an  inchoate  or  unfinished 

1  The  usage  whereby  the  part.  aor.  sometimes  loses  its  preterite  sense 
in  reference  to  the  main  action,  is  well  explained  by  Madvig  (Bemerkungen 
tiber  einige  Punkte  der  Gr.  Wortfiigungslehre,  p.  45).     He  remarks,  that  in 
such  cases  the  action  expressed  by  the  participle  is  still  regarded  as  past, 
i.e.  as  past  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  narrator,  though  not  past  in 
reference  to  the  main  action. 

2  Schlichting  interprets  rightly,  cum  Deus  in  eo  esset  ut  multos  filios  in 
gloriam  perduceret.     Had  he  known  (as  the  more  learned  Sebast.  Schmidt 
already  knew)  that  this  interpretation  was  quite  compatible  with  «y«yoW«, 
he  would  not  have  spoken  of  a  diversa  lectio  dyourat.     It  would  be  difficult 
to  say  what  alia  exemplaria  present  this  reading. 
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action,  or  to  make  fully  answerable  to  its  purpose,  as  opposed 
to  that  which  is  defective  or  inoperative.] l  God  has  brought 
the  Captain  of  salvation  by  sufferings  to  the  goal  where  He  is 
made  perfect  by  that  which,  as  the  Leader  of  others  to  the 
same  goal,  He  both  would  and  must  be.  That  goal  is  the 
heavenly  glory,  and  yet  we  should  not  be  right  in  making 
re\€LW(7at  here  =  o*o%acr6fjvai :  Tekeiwvai,  expresses  more  than 
SogaaQ.,  and  mainly  refers  to  ethical  perfection,  the  putting 
into  a  state  completely  answering  to  His  destination  and  com 
mission.  To  bring  the  Lord  Jesus  into  such  a  state,  and  so 
to  make  Him  perfect  through  sufferings,  is  an  act  worthy  of 
God  Himself  (eTrpeirev  avrw).  It  became  Him,  both  in  His 
relation  to  fallen  and  perishing  humanity,  and  in  His  relation 
to  Him  who,  as  the  Author  of  its  salvation,  would  stand  at  its 
head,  thus  to  do.  It  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  work  of  free 
grace  (%«pt?),  imposed  by  an  inward,  not  an  outward  necessity. 
Instead  of  rw  0ec3  after  eirpeirev,  the  sacred  writer  uses  the 
periphrasis  avrut  St'  bv  TCL  Travra  teal  St'  ov  ra  Trdvra ;  "  Him," 
i.e.,  who  to  the  whole  universe  is  the  end  of  its  developments 
and  the  ground  of  its  being.  \_Ai  ov  is  equivalent  to  the  et? 
CLVTOV  of  Rom.  xi.  36,  &'  ov  to  the  e'f  ov  of  1  Cor.  viii.  6.]  God 
is  thus  designated,  as  rightly  observed  by  Hofmann  (  Weiss,  ii. 
156),  in  order  to  justify  and  illustrate  the  use  of  eTrpeTrev  in 
sole  reference  to  the  gracious  will  of  God.  The  sacred  writer 
would  therewith  strike  down  any  Judaic  offence-taking  at  the 
cross.  No  one  can  have  any  judgment  as  to  what  is  God-be 
fitting  or  otherwise  in  the  work  of  salvation,  but  God  Himself, 
the  End  and  the  Beginning,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all 
created  things.  Yet  is  the  question,  Why  must  the  Redeemer 
be  perfected  through  sufferings?  by  no  means  one  to  which 
we  have  no  answer.  That  answer  is  indicated  in  the  TroXXou? 
viovs  ayayovTdj  which  reminds  us  of  the  essential  "  Sonship" 
of  Him  in  connection  with  whom  God  is  raising  those  "  many 
sons"  to  a  like  "glory."  In  order  to  put  His  creatures  of 
mankind  in  a  communion  of  glory  with  His  only-begotten  Son, 
God  must  first  put  Him  in  a  communion  of  suffering  with  all 

1  Vid.  Kostlin,  pp.  421-424,  who  rightly  starts  with  the  assumption 
that  TO  T£?v£<o*  is  antithesis  partly  of  that  which  is  only  inchoate,  partly  of 
that  which  is  imperfect,  partly  of  the  inchoate  and  imperfect  taken  together 
—the  unfinished  in  both  senses. 
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mankind,  and  let  Him  issue  from  it  with  "  glory"  and  "  salva 
tion,"  won  as  a  common  good  and  possession  for  all.  In  order 
to  raise  humanity  from  the  depths  of  misery,  in  which  it  is  so 
unlike  its  ultimate  destination,  to  the  heights  of  glory  for  which 
it  is  destined,  God  must  first  lead  up  His  only  Son  to  glory 
through  deeps  of  human  suffering,  that  thus  by  Him,  the  Son 
made  perfect  through  suffering,  He  might  make  of  us  also 
glorious  sons  of  God.  This  is  what  was  God-befitting  in  the 
work  of  salvation. 

Ver.  11.  For  he  that  sanctifieth,  as  well  as  the  sanctified,  are 
all  of  One,  for  which  reason  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them 
brethren. 

The  dyid&v  here  is  Christ  (ix.  13,  14,  xiii.  12,  compared 
with  John  xvii.  19),  and  the  a^iaCp^vQi  such  men  as  experience 
His  sanctifying  power  who  was  perfected  Himself  through 
suffering  (x.  14,  29).  [The  sacred  writer  could  not  designate 
them  as  ol  ^yiacr/jLevo^  for  he  is  not  thinking  of  particular  indi 
viduals,  but  of  mankind  in  general,  as  that  in  which  the  sanc 
tifying  powers  of  Christ  are  working.]  'Ayid&v  signifies  here, 
according  to  Hofmann,  to  take  out  of  the  world,  and  so  sepa 
rate  for  the  communion  of  the  alone  self-centered  God.  But 
the  fundamental  meaning  of  E^iJ,  ay^o?,  which  is  thus  assumed, 
is  without  etymological  basis.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  start 
from  the  assumption  that  the  original  meaning  of  KTJp  is  not 
that  which  is  separated  to  itself  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  but 
that  which  in  itself  is  bright,  untroubled,  glorious,1  then  dyid- 
Qiv'*  would  signify,  to  bring  into  a  state  of  light  and  glory  by 
removal  of  what  is  dark  and  troubled,  and  so  make  fit  for  com 
munion  with  the  bright  and  glorious  God.  Taken  in  this 
sense,  dyLa^eiv  would  express  the  inward  act  of  which  8o|a£e«> 


1  Vid.  Thomasius,  Dogmatik,  i.  140-143.     [This  etymology  of 
adopted  by  Fiirst,  who  renders  it,  "  to  be  fresh,  new,  young,  of  things  ;  to  be 
pure,  shining,  bright,  of  persons  and  things;"  and  regards  it  as  "identical 
in  its  organic  root  (&H-p)  with  that  of  BH-n"  (Lexicon,  Davidson's  transl. 
p.  1221).     Delitzsch  has,  I  believe,  now  abandoned  this  etymology,  and 
gone  back  to  the  older  one,  which  makes  the  fundamental  notion  of  gnp 
that  of  "purity"  or  "  separation."  —  TR.  1867.] 

2  'Ay/«£g/j»  is  an  Alexandr.  sacerdotal  term  equivalent  to  jrip,  and  a 
eynonym  of  xocfaptfci**  Heb. 
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is  the  outward  ;  "glory"  being  only  manifested  holiness,  the 
bright  forth-shining  of  an  inward  light.  In  order  to  be  crowned 
with  &o%a  KOI  rifjLrj,  Jesus  Himself  must  first  be  sanctified,  or, 
as  it  is  expressed  in  ver.  10,  be  made  perfect  through  suffer 
ings,  those  sufferings  melting  away  all  that  was  incapable  of 
heavenly  exaltation,1  that  He,  thus  sanctified  Himself,  might 
sanctify  and  lead  up  others  to  glory.  The  close  relation  be 
tween  Him  and  them  is  a  consequence  of  fellowship  in  suf 
ferings.  What  is  true  of  the  Sanctifier,  is  true  also  of  the 
sanctified  :  they  are  all  (Trai/re?)  of  One.  [We  might  expect 
to  read  here  a^orepoL  instead  of  Traz/re?  ;  but  the  a^ia^o^voi 
are  u  many"  (ver.  10),  and  the  sacred  writer  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  all  the  saved  are  of  one  race  with  the  Saviour,  and 
therefore  classes  the  one  and  the  "many"  together  here  as 


And  these  "  all"  are  ef  ewfe.  If  we  have  hitherto  followed 
correctly  the  author's  line  of  thought,  we  cannot  suppose,  with 
Hofmann  and  Biesenthal,  that  the  "  One"  here  meant  is 
Adam  ;  nor  that  ver.  lla  is  intended  to  express,  in  the  form  of 
a  general  proposition,  that  the  antithesis  of  sanctifying  activity 
and  passive  sanctification  is  one  which  exists  within  the  circle 
of  a  like  descent  of  all  from  a  common  source,  —  that  the 
vocation  to  sanctify  implies  community  of  origin  and  nature 
between  the  sanctifier  and  those  on  whom  his  function  is  exer 
cised.  Against  all  this  we  need  only  refer  to  the  expression 
used  by  Jehovah  concerning  Himself  which  is  of  such  fre 
quent  occurrence  in  the  Thorah  —  "  /  am  He  that  sanctifieth 
you"2  —  to  escape  from  the  confusion  caused  by  the  assumed 
generality  of  the  proposition  (ver.  lla),  and  so  arrive  at  the 
true  meaning  of  e£  ez/o?.  And  then,  what  weighty  considera 
tions  are  suggested  by  the  very  word  itself,  and  the  whole 
context,  against  assuming  a  reference  here  to  Adam,  and  not 
less  to  Abraham,3  or  to  any  other  human  ancestor  whatso- 

1  Delitzsch's  words  are  :  indem  die  Leiden  dasjenige,  was  an  Him  der 
Erhohung  niclit  fdhig  war  Mnweggeschmolzen  —  "  His   sufferings   having 
melted  away  what  in  Him  was  incapable  of  exaltation."     The  expression 
seems  of  doubtful  propriety,  though  in  a  writer  at  once  so  accurate  and  so 
devout,  one  feels  sure  they  are  meant  to  bear  an  orthodox  sense,  and  not  in 
any  way  to  impugn  the  all-holiness  of  our  Lord.  —  TR. 

2  e.g.  Ex.  xxxi.  13  ;  Lev.  xx.  8,  xxii.  32  ;  comp.  Ezek.  xxxvii.  28. 

8  So  Bengel.     ["  Unus  ille  Abraham  uti  Malachias,  ii.  15."     Jewish 
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ever!1  For,  after  God  Himself  has  been  designated  (ver.  10) 
as  the  absolute  end  and  cause  of  the  whole  development, — as 
the  superior  not  only  of  them  who  need  salvation,  but  of  Him 
also  who  obtains  it, — and  as  perfecting  the  One  through  suf 
ferings  that  He  may  lead  the  others  on  to  the  glorious  goal  for 
which  they  are  destined ;  and  after  they,  being  men,  have  been 
distinguished  as  7ro\\ol  viol  from  the  Saviour  as  v to?  (not 
rov  av6pcf)7roV)  but)  rov  Seov,  it  does  seem  impossible,  after  all 
this,  that  the  "  One"  of  whom  ver.  11  speaks,  and  from  whom 
it  derives  both  "  Him  who  sanctifieth  and  them  who  are  sanc 
tified,"  can  be  any  other  than — God.  To  which  must  be  added, 
that  the  bond  of  brotherhood  here  spoken  of  is  not  till  ver.  14 
regarded  as  being  that  of  a  common  nature.  He  is  not  ashamed 
to  call  them  brethren,  being  linked  to  them  by  a  brotherhood 
which  has  two  sides  :  1st,  that  of  a  common  sanctification , 
divinely  wrought  in  the  Saviour  immediately  by  God  Himself, 
and  in  us  mediately  through  Him  ;  2d,  that  of  a  common 
human  nature,  which,  forasmuch  as  the  sanctification  spoken 
of  could  only  be  attained  through  death,  the  Saviour  had  to 
assume,  to  take  upon  Him,  our  flesh  and  blood,  in  order  to 
attain  it.  And  hence,  again,  the  "One"  (of  ver.  11)  from 
whom  all  are  derived  is  God,  not  as  the  God  of  creation 
(1  Cor.  viii.  6),  but  as  the  God  of  redemption  ;2  the  sense  being 
nearly  the  same  as  the  Johannean  e/e  TOV  Seov  elvai,  (John  viii. 
47  ;  1  John  iv.  6,  etc.),  or  the  Pauline  TrpcororoKos  eV  TroXXot? 
«SeX<£o£9.  God  is  the  One  who  originally  ordained  the  saving 
work  of  sanctification.  The  Sanctifier,  who  is  Himself  first 
sanctified,  and  those  who  are  sanctified  through  Him,  are  all 
in  this  sense  FROM  God. 

The  sanctifier  (6  aytd&v),  then,  is  Jesus,  who  is  regarded 
here  in  His  historical  relation  to  God  [i.e.  not  in  His  natural  or 

doctors,  in  reference  to  this  passage  of  Malachi,  were  wont  to  speak  of 
Abraham  as  nriKn,  "  The  One."— TR.]  See  Biesenthal  in  loc. 

1  Whether  Bleek  is  correct  in  saying  that,  if  the  sacred  writer  had  in 
tended  by  tvog  to  designate  a  human  parent,  he  must  have  added  TrarpoV, 
or  at  least  a  verb  distinctly  indicating  such  extraction,  I  will  not  attempt 
to  decide,  but  leave  his  remark  as  I  find  it,  seeing  that  the  right  reading  at 
Acts  xvii.  26  is  also  perhaps  t|  hog  (Lachm.),  and  not  Ig  evog  KI^XTO;  (as 
the  receptus  and  Tischendorf). 

2  So  Bohme,  Bleek,  De  Wette,  and  all  later  interpreters,  except  Hof- 
mann. 
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essential  one — TK.],  and  who,  as  one  made  perfect  by  God,  is 
born  of  God  into  His  present  priestly  and  mediatorial  relation 
to  us ;  the  sanctified,  on  the  other  hand,  are  men  who,  in 
virtue  of  their  sanctification,  are  also  "  of  God,"  inasmuch  as 
it  was  God  who  perfected  their  Sanctifier,  and  who  now  imparts 
to  them  the  life  of  sonship  through  Him.  \Ai  ov  and  &'  ov 
are  therefore  equally  applicable  to  God  in  the  sphere  of  re 
deeming  as  in  that  of  creative  activity.] 

The  author  proceeds :  Si  fy  alriav — for  which  cause,  on 
which  account  (the  expression  occurs  only  thrice  elsewhere  in 
the  N.  T.,  in  the  pastoral  epp.) — ov/c  eTraicr^vverai, — He  is  not 
ashamed  (like  xi.  16,  with  eW  sharpening  the  reference  to  the 
object)  to  call  them  His  brethren.  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret 
observe  correctly  that  the  choice  of  the  word  ov/c  eiraia^yverai, 
points  to  the  difference  between  His  sonship  and  theirs.  Jesus, 
as  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  is  exalted  infinitely  above  the 
children  of  men,  and  yet  has  entered  into  fellowship  with  us  in 
our  humiliation,  has  been  therein  Himself  made  perfect  through 
sufferings  by  God,  and  so  has  become  and  calls  Himself  our 
brother.  To  prove  all  this,  the  sacred  writer  might  have  re 
ferred  to  recorded  words  of  our  Lord  Himself  in  the  Gospel 
(such  as  Matt.  xii.  49,  xxviii.  10,  John  xx.  17)  ;  but  he  prefers 
still  to  refer  to  prophetic  words  of  the  Old  Testament  as  decla 
ratory  of  the  divine  counsel,  which  he  regards  as  spoken  by  the 
Saviour  yet  to  come  : 

Ver.  12.  Saying,  I  will  proclaim  thy  name  to  my  brethren; 
in  the  midst  of  the  church  (or  assembly)  will  I  praise  thee. 

The  quotation  is  from  the  Septuagint  version  of  Ps.  xxii.  22 
(Heb.  23),  but  made  from  memory;  the  Sujy^rojuoi  (=rnspx) 
of  the  LXX.  being  changed  into  aTrayyeXw,  which  is  equally 
suitable.  It  is  the  first  of  three  citations  from  the  O.  T.  which 
express,  according  to  our  author's  understanding  of  them,  the 
relation  in  which  the  hereafter  to  be  manifested  Son  of  God 
should  stand  to  God's  children.  Does  it  so  typically  only, 
or  prophetically  also?  Hofmann  maintains  exclusively  the 
TYPICAL  relation  of  the  twenty-second  Psalm  to  Christ,1  while 

1  e.g.  in  Weissag.  u.  Erfull  ii.  29  :  "  The  tiling  to  be  shown  was,  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  word  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  Jesus  must  be  one 
like  to  us — our  brother.  To  prove  this,  a  passage  isjirst  cited  in  which  David 
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Bakius  (for  instance)  represents  the  old  traditional  SUPER- 
PKOPHETICAL  interpretation  when  he  says :  Hunc  psalmum  ad 
literam  primo  proprie  et  absque  ulla  allegoric^  tropologia  et 
dvaywyf)  integrum  et  per  omnia  de  solo  Christo  exponendum  esse. 
No  one  in  the  present  day  is  likely  to  maintain  this  view  from 
any  supposed  necessity  arising  from  our  Lord's  use  of  the  first 
verse  of  the  Psalm  as  one  of  His  seven  last  words  upon  the 
cross.  It  is  (originally)  a  Psalm  of  David,  dating  from  the 
time  of  Saul's  persecution,  and  contains  not  the  slightest  hint 
that  the  psalmist  and  the  mourner  are  different  persons ;  but 
rather  is  throughout  a  lyrical  expression  of  the  psalmist's  own 
sorrows,  rising  before  the  close  into  the  confidence  of  hope  and 
thankful  vows  of  praise.  As  certainly,  however,  as  David  is 
the  speaker  in  the  Psalm,  and  no  one  else,  not  even  Hengsten- 
berg's  ideal  righteous  One  (who  is  a  mere  fiction),  so  certainly 
also  is  the  Psalm  a  typical  Psalm  :  and  for  this  very  reason,  that 
David,  the  anointed  of  Jehovah  (IWD),  the  ancestor  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  the  speaker  in  it.  The  way  of  sorrows  by  which 
David  mounted  to  his  earthly  throne  was  a  type  of  that  Via 
Dolorosa  by  which  Jesus  the  son  of  David  passed,  before 
ascending  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.  All  Psalms  are 
typical  in  which  the  state  of  humiliation,  which  in  David  pre 
ceded  his  exaltation,  is  expressed  or  described  in  accordance 

calls  all  other  Israelites  Us  '  brethren.'  Raised  up  by  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah 
to  be  the  mediator  of  His  power  in  Israel,  David  yet  belongs  by  nature  and 
origin  to  the  mass  of  the  people  over  whom  he  is  placed  as  king,  and  repre 
sentative  of  THE  KING,  Jehovah.  A  fellowship  in  flesh  and  blood  with 
Israel  on  the  one  hand,  is  compatible  with  a  fellowship  in  the  Spirit  with  God 
on  the  other.  In  this  twofold  relation  of  David  to  God  and  Israel,  the  author 
of  the  epistle  sees  a  prophecy  of  the  twofold  relation  in  which  He  would  stand 
of  whom  David  was  the  type"  Again,  Schriftbew.  ii.  1,  40:  '•'•All  this  is 
expressed  in  words  taken  from  Old  Testament  Scripture,  not  as  if  those  words 
in  their  original  meaning  directly  treated  of  the  Messiah,  but  as  illustrating 
the  truth  of  the  general  proposition,  o  rs  dyix^y  xotl  o!  a-yia^optvoi  1%  svo$ 
Karris,  which  is  as  certainly  applicable  to  Christ  as  they  from  whose  mouths 
the  words  are  taken  were  certainly  typical  of  Him."  These  passages  contain 
assumptions  which  we  have  already  proved  to  be  inadmissible — viz.  that 
identity  of  nature  is  the  thing  which  the  quotations  are  intended  to  prove, 
and  that  o  TZ  «y;«£W,  X.T.A.,  is  meant  to  be  taken  as  a  general  proposition. 
The  main  point— the  assertion  that  the  sacred  author's  right  to  use  these 
quotations  is  founded  on  their  merely  typical  character,  and  nothing  beyond 
that — must  be  further  examined  (in  the  text). 
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with  the  actual  historical  facts.  But  Ps.  xxii.  is  more  than 
that — it  is  in  even  a  higher  degree  than  Ps.  xvi.  typico-pro- 
phetic.  For  the  manifest  inferiority  of  the  type  to  the  anti 
type  lies  in  the  very  essence  of  the  type  itself.  Bat  in  Ps.  xxii. 
David's  description  of  personal  experience  in  suffering  goes  far 
beyond  any  that  he  had  known  in  his  own  person ;  his  com 
plaints  descend  into  a  lower  deep  than  he  had  sounded  himself; 
and  his  hopes  rise  higher  than  any  realized  reward.  Through 
this  hyperbolical  character  the  Psalm  became  typico-prophetic. 
David,  as  the  sufferer,  there  contemplates  himself  (and  his  ex 
perience)  in  Christ;  and  his  own,  both  present  and  future, 
thereby  acquires  a  background  which  in  height  and  depth 
greatly  transcends  the  limits  of  his  own  personality.  And  this 
was  an  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  which  indwelt  in  David 
from  the  time  of  his  anointing — that  Spirit  which  has  eternally 
before  Him  the  end  and  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of 
promise,  searching  the  deep  things  of  God,  the  counsels  of 
eternal  love,  and  mingling  from  those  deeps  unutterable  groan- 
ings  with  the  prayers  of  all  believers.  This  Holy  Spirit  (so 
we  hold  with  Bleek,  Tholuck,  and  others)  drew  from  the  same 
deeps,  and  interwove  the  most  special  lineaments  of  the  ger- 
minant  future  with  the  references  to  the  present  in  David's 
Psalms,  and  especially  in  this  twenty-second  Psalm,  which  so 
exactly  describes  the  passion  of  Christ,  ut  non  tarn  prophetia 
quam  historia  esse  videatur  (Cassiodorus).  In  the  midst  of  his 
complaint,  the  mourner  rises  to  the  confidence  of  being  heard, 
and  utters  vows  of  praise  and  thanksgiving1  (ver.  23  et  seq. 
Heb.) : 

1  [This  becomes  more  evident  when  the  immediately  preceding  stanza 
(vers.  20-22  Heb.)  is  compared  : 

But  Thou,  Jehovah,  le  not  far  from  me: 

My  strength,  to  aid  me  hasten  Thou  I 

Deliver  from  the  sword  my  soul; 

From  hand  of  dog  my  only  one  ! 

O  save  me  from  the  lion's  mouth, 

And  from  the  luff  aloes'1  horns! — Thou  answerest  me: 

this  final  word  'OJVjy,  falling  out  of  the  grammatical  order  (being  a  perfect 
or  historical  present — Thou  answerest,  or  Thou  hastanswered — instead  of  the 
imperative),  is  a  triumphant  interjection,  expressing  a  sudden  assurance 
on  the  sufferer's  part  that  an  answer  to  his  prayer  has  been  already  vouch 
safed,  and  so  leading  on  to  the  words  of  thanksgiving  which  follow. — TR.] 
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(Now)  will  I  tell  of  Thy  name  to  my  brethren  : 
In  the  midst  of  the  church  will  I  sing  Thy  praise. 
0  ye  that  fear  Jehovah,  praise  Him  : 
0  all  ye  seed  of  Jacob,  honour  Him ; 
And  tremble  before  Him,  all  Israel's  seed  ! 

For  He  hath  not  despised,  nor  hath  He  abhorred,  the 

sufferer's  passion : 

Nor  hath  He  hidden  His  countenance  from  him  ; 
And  when  he  cried  out  unto  Him,  He  heard. 

It  is  those  who  are  connected  with  him  by  bonds  of  nature 
whom  David  here  addresses  as  "  brethren ;"  but  not  by  bonds 
of  nature  only,  but  those  likewise  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  following 
appellation,  "ye  that  fear  Jehovah"  (or,  ye  fearers  of  Jehovah), 
shows.  It  is  the  gospel  of  their  salvation  which  is  here  preached 
to  the  church  of  Israel.  This  gospel  begins  (ver.  24  Heb.), 
"Fearers  of  Jehovah!"  etc.,  and  is  directed  to  all  of  Israel  that 
is  capable  of  salvation.  The  glad  tidings  itself  is  contained  in 
the  following  tristich  (ver.  25).  The  author  of  our  epistle  has 
a  perfect  right  to  assume  that  David  is  speaking  here  as  a  type 
of  Christ ;  nay,  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  speaking  in  him, 
and  so  Christ  Himself  selecting  David's  trials  and  sufferings  as 
symbols  of  His  own.  The  Psalm  is  therefore  both  typical  and 
prophetic,  and  it  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  writers  of  the 
N.  T.  allow  themselves  to  quote  utterances  of  typical  O.  T. 
personages  concerning  themselves  as  utterances  and  words  of 
Christ.  Will  this  remark  apply  to  the  two  following  citations  ? 

Ver.  13.   And  again:  I  will  put  my  trust  in  him.     And 

aaain  :  Behold  !  I  and  the  children  whom  God  hath  qiven  me. 

t/  t/ 

The  words  e<yco  co-opai,  TreTrot^w?  eV  aura*  are  nowhere 
found  exactly  in  this  form  in  the  LXX. ;  but  the  phrase 
TreTTOi&u?  ecro/mt  e-Tr'  avrw,  which  is  identical  in  meaning, 
occurs  three  times — 2  Sam.  xxiii.  3,  Isa.  xii.  2,  and  Isa.  viii. 
17.  The  third  place  alone  is  from  a  strictly  Messianic  passage, 
and  is  therefore  certainly  the  one  here  referred  to.1  The  words 

1  The  main  purpose  of  all  the  discourses  from  Isa.  viii.  5  to  ch.  xii.  is 
to  apply  and  develop  the  consolation  involved  in  the  prophecy  of  Im- 
manuel  for  faithful  members  of  the  community  of  Israel ;  and  this  is 
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which  immediately  follow  (ver.  17),  IBov  eyco  KOI  ra 
K.T.X.,  are  introduced  by  teal  iraXiv  as  a  separate  quotation; 
because  the  two  expressions,  though  standing  close  together, 
exhibit  the  fellowship  of  Christ  and  His  people  in  two  different 
aspects  ;  and  further,  because  ISov  €700  is  in  fact  the  com 
mencement  of  a  fresh  sentence.  The  Septuagint  translates 
vers.  16-18  in  such  a  way,  that  vers.  17,  18  may  be  well 
understood  as  words  of  the  Immanuel  to  come  :  "  Then  shall  be 
made  manifest  those  who  seal  up  the  law  that  one  learn  it  not  ;  and 
HE  will  say.  In  God  will  I  trust,  who  hath  turned  aivay  His  face 
from  the  house  of  Jacob,  and  will  put  my  trust  in  Him.  Lo  !  1 
and  the  children  whom  God  hath  given  me"  It  was  very  natural 
to  understand,  by  "  those  who  seal  up,"  etc.,  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  (comp.  Luke  xi.  52),  and  by  the  "  He,"  who  is  the 
subject  of  epei,  Messiah,  as  probably  the  Septuagint  translator 
himself  understood  it.1  Such  a  dependence  of  our  author  on 
the  Septuagint  as  is  implied  in  this  use  of  Isa.  viii.  17,  18,  may 
be  allowed,  without  altogether  denying  his  acquaintance  with 
the  original  text  (comp.  Bleek,  ii.  321).  But  in  this  way  his 
procedure  would  be  only  explained,  not  justified,  and  the  ex 
planation  itself  a  somewhat  doubtful  conjecture,  raised  on  a 
basis  of  conjecture.  The  words  of  vers.  17,  18  belong  in  the 
original  text  to  the  prophet.  Can  we  in  any  better  way  than 
that  suggested  above  account  for  our  author's  citing  them  as 
words  of  Christ  ?  May  we  assume  with  Hof  mann  (  Weiss,  ii. 

specially  the  case  with  the  section  viii.  5-ix.  6,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  then  imminent  approach  of  a  time  of  affliction. 

1  Hofmar.n  takes  it  otherwise,  making  the  subject  of  gpst  (in  K»\  fpsi) 
one  of  the  aQpayi^opevoi  in  the  preceding  clause,  and  adopting  the  reading 
rou  (Ao,6tlv  of  Cod.  Alex.  (Weiss,  ii.  29).  But  TOM  ftoiQtiiv  here  must  have 
a  negative  sense,  and  therefore  much  the  same  meaning  as  the  TOV  pv>  p,»Qti» 
of  the  Cod.  Vat.  [o/  atypctyi^opsvot  rou  vopov  TOV  /Aotdiiu  =  those  who  seal 
up  the  law  from  being  taught  (?).  The  Sept.  rendering  of  the  whole 
paragraph  is  remarkably  Messianic  and  evangelical  in  its  colouring,  and 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  apostolic  writer's  mind  already  in  ver.  11,  when 
speaking  of  o  u.yta,^av  and  oi  a.yia,fyp,tvoi.  It  commences  thus  :  The  Lord 
of  hosts,  sanctify  (a,yia,acx,Tt)  ye  Him,  and  He  shall  be  thy  fear.  And  ifthou 
put  thy  trust  in  Him,  He  shall  be  unto  thee  for  a  sanctification  (ayioiapoi)  ; 
and  not  as  a  stumbling-stone  shall  ye  encounter  Him,  nor  as  the  falling  of  a 
rock.  But  the  house  of  Jacob  are  sitting  in  a  snare  .  .  .  and  many  among 
them  shall  fall  and  be  broken,  and  men  in  security  shall  be  taken.  Then  shall 
le  manifest  they  that  seal  up  the  law,  etc.  (i.e.  the  Pharisees).—  TK.] 
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110),  that  whatsoever,  in  their  vocation  as  prophets,  the  seers 
of  the  Old  Testament  say  of  themselves,  is  regarded  in  the 
New  Testament  as  prophecy  concerning  Christ?  Isaiah,  on 
the  one  hand,  held  communion  with  God  in  the  spirit  of  pro 
phecy,  and  on  the  other,  with  those  whom  he  addressed  in  a 
common  human  nature,  and  a  like  dependence  of  faith  and 
hope  on  God  (Weiss,  ii.  30  ;  Schriftbeweis,  ii.  1,  40).  May  we 
lay  it  down  as  a  canon,  that  he  and  every  other  prophet,  when 
acting  according  to  their  vocation,  were,  under  all  circum 
stances,  types  of  Christ  ?  Not  so  entirely.  This  canon  may 
be  adopted,  but  only  with  certain  limitations.  It  is  not  every 
utterance  of  any  prophet  concerning  himself,  but  only  certain 
utterances  of  special  significance,  at  certain  great  crises  of  the 
development  of  the  theocracy,  which  have  a  typical  character. 
Isaiah  himself,  as  the  prophet  /car  efop^i/,  stands  midway 
between  Moses  and  Christ.  The  theme  of  prophetic  preaching 
assigned  him  in  the  sixth  chapter,  makes  a  deep  incision  in  the 
history  of  Israel,  dividing  it  into  two  halves.  The  curse  of 
obduration  and  rejection,  to  which  the  mass  of  Israel  was 
henceforth  given  over  (while  a  "  remnant"  only  should  be 
saved),  the  New  Testament  writers  saw  fulfilled  in  their  treat 
ment  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  Prophet  of  the  kingdom  (Matt, 
xiii.  13-15 ;  John  xii.  37-41 ;  Acts  xxviii.  25,  27 ;  Rom.  xi.  7 
et  seq.).  Thus  from  the  first  we  find  existing  a  typical  relation 
between  Isaiah  and  the  Lord,  with  not  only  that  one  awful 
side,  in  reference  to  the  mass  of  unbelieving  Israel,  but  also 
another  side  of  hope  and  salvation,  corresponding  to  the  names 
of  each  (Isaiah — Jesus),  resonant  both  of  V^11  or  nw,  and 
these,  moreover,  favourite  words  with  the  Old  Testament 
prophet.  It  is  just  this  side  which,  as  we  shall  see,  finds  in  the 
context  of  these  quotations  by  our  author  its  deepest  and  most 
typical  expression. 

After  the  prophet  has  received  for  himself  and  the  faithful 
the  divine  intimation  that  Jehovah  would  embrace  in  guardian 
ship,  as  of  a  sanctuary,  those  who  should  sanctify  Him  as  Lord 
of  lords,  but  would  be  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of 
offence  to  the  mass  of  the  people  of  both  kingdoms,  it  is 
added,  ver.  16,  "  Bind  up  the  testimony,  seal  the  law  among  my 
disciples."  This  is  an  ejaculatory  prayer  of  the  prophet :  So 
may  the  Lord — then  He  entreats — deposit  His  testimony, 
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which  speaks  of  this  future,  and  His  law,  which  prepares  for 
it,  and  both  of  which  the  mass,  in  their  hardness  of  heart, 
understand  not  and  despise,  secure  and  guarded  as  with  cords 
and  seal  in  the  heart  of  them  who  receive  the  word  in  the 
obedience  of  faith.  For  otherwise  there  would  be  an  end  of 
Israel,  unless  there  should  continue  to  be  a  congregation  of 
believers  among  them,  and  an  end  of  this  congregation,  should 
the  word  of  God,  the  foundation  of  their  life,  depart  from  their 
hearts.  And  so  he  waits  upon  the  Lord,  supplicating  and 
expecting  an  answer  (ver.  17)  :  "  And  I  wait  upon  Him  that 
hideth  His  face  from  the  house  of  Jacob,  and  I  look  for  Him" 
A  time  of  judgment  has  now  begun,  and  will  continue  long ; 
but  God's  word  is  pledged  for  Israel's  endurance  in  the  midst 
'of  it,  and  for  Israel's  restoration  to  glory  after  it  is  over. 
Thus,  then,  the  prophet  looks  for  the  grace  which  is  hidden 
behind  wrath.  His  spirit's  home  is  in  the  future,  to  which 
he  ministers  with  his  whole  house.  Ver.  18.  "  Behold,  I  and 
the  children  ivhom  God  hath  given  me  are  for  signs  and  for 
wonders  in  Israel  from  the  Lord  of  hosts,  who  diuelleth  in  Mount 
Zion?  He  presents  himself,  with  his  children,  before  the 
Lord,  committing  to  Him  both  himself  and  them.  They  are 
God's  gifts,  and  for  a  higher  purpose  than  ordinary  domestic 
happiness.  They  serve  as  signs  and  types  of  the  future.  And 
Jehovah,  who  has  appointed  them,  is  a  God  who  can  as  cer 
tainly  realize  that  future,  as  He  is  Himself  the  Almighty  Lord 
of  hosts,  and  will  as  certainly  realize  it,  as  He  has  chosen 
Mount  Zion  for  the  dwelling-place  of  His  gracious  presence  on 
earth.  True,  indeed,  Shear-jashub  and  Maher-shalal-hash-baz 
are  as  much  emblems  of  coming  wrath  as  of  coming  grace ; 
but  their  father's  name,  ^Wl,  declares  that  all  futurity  pro 
ceeds  from  tissues  in  the  Lord's  salvation.  Thus,  Isaiah  and 
his  children  are  figures  and  emblems  of  redemption  dawning 
through  judgment.  He,  his  children,  his  wife  the  prophetess, 
and  the  believing  disciples  (tFTTO)  banded  around  this  family, 
composed  at  that  time  the  stock  of  the  church  of  the  Messianic 
future,  in  the  midst  of  the  massa  perdita  of  Israel  by  which 
they  were  surrounded.  We  may  go  further,  and  say  that  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus  was  already  in  Isaiah,  and  pointed,  in  this  holy 
family  (united  by  bonds  of  the  shadow),  to  the  New  Testament 
church  (united  by  bonds  of  the  substance),  which  in  His  high- 
VOL.  I.  I 
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priestly  prayer  (John  xvii.)  the  incarnate  Word  presents  to 
God,  making  intercession  in  terms  strikingly  similar  to  those 
which  Isaiah  here  employs.  Thus  we  have  the  deepest  typical 
relation  to  justify  our  author  in  taking  the  words  of  Isaiah  as 
words  of  Jesus.  Isa.  viii.  17  shows,  in  the  mirror  of  the  type, 
that  he  whom  ver.  11  styles  o  ayid&v,  is  in  the  same  frame  of 
mind  towards  God,  namely  that  of  confident  trust,  as  ol  a<yi,a- 
$/jL€voi ;  and  Isa.  viii.  18  shows  in  the  same  mirror,  that  he 
classes  together  in  one  himself  and  the  ayiafyiJbevoi,  as  the 
children  whom  God  has  given  him.  The  fellowship  of  flesh 
and  blood  which  unites  him  and  his  children  is  not  yet  brought 
under  consideration  ;  but  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  a  poi  eScofcev 
o  ®eo5  cannot  possibly  express  a  meaning  different  from  John 
vi.  39  (comp.  ver.  37,  TTOLV  o  8eSo>/ce  JJLOI,,  and  xvii.  6,  01)5  SeSco- 
/cds  fjioi  IK  rov  KOO-JLLOV).  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  fellowship 
of  (spiritual)  derivation,  ef  eVo?  (from  that  one  God,  who  is 
beginning  and  end  of  the  work  of  salvation),  which  the  sacred 
writer  is  illustrating  by  these  words  from  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament.  He  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  community  of 
nature,  in  close  connection  with  the  third  quotation,  continuing 
thus : 

Vers.  14,  15.  Since,  then,  the  children  have  in  common  blood 
and  flesh,  he  also  hath  in  like  manner  assumed  the  same,  that 
through  death  he  might  annihilate  him  that  holdeth  the  power  of 
death,  that  is,  the  devil,  and  deliver  those  who  through  fear  of 
death  had  been  their  life  long  held  in  bondage. 

The  proof  of  the  position  that  it  befitted  God  to  make  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation  perfect  through  sufferings,  is  here  con 
tinued,  and  (with  the  §ia  iraOri^dTwy  specially  drawn  into  the 
argument)  now  brought  to  a  close.  The  "  children  "  here  are 
those  of  the  previous  quotation  (Bohme,  Bleek,  De  Wette,  v. 
Gerlach,  Liinemann),1  and  are  so  called  as  given  by  God  to 
Christ,  not  in  respect  to  their  human  nature  and  birth  from 
woman,  but  to  their  heavenly  life  and  birth  from  God,  which 
is  mediately  through  Him  their  Saviour.  That  is,  they  are 
spiritual  children,  drawing  their  origin  from  one  and  the  same 
Divine  Source  with  Him.  But  this  spiritual  life  they  have  in 
the  earthen  vessel  of  human  nature.  From  this  thought  the 

1  See,  against  this,  Hofmann,  Schriftb.  ii.  1,  40,  and  Weiss,  ii.  31. 
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author  infers,  that  in  order  to  become  the  Saviour  of  such 
salvation-needing,  the  Sanctifier  of  such  sanctification-needing 
men,  it  was  necessary  for  Jesus  to  be  united  with  them  not 
only  in  the  spiritual  fellowship  of  a  life  from  God,  but  also  in 
the  natural  fellowship  of  the  same  bodily  life.  Human  nature, 
as  to  its  material  part,  is  generally  designated  elsewhere  as  o-ap^ 
ical  atya.  (DHJ  ^?»  abbreviated  nn,  is  in  post-biblical  Hebrew 
simply  a  designation  for  "  men "  or  "  human  beings.")  But 
here  (against  the  text,  rec.)  we  must  read  at/zaro?  KOI  o-apxos,1 
— an  order  of  the  words  which  is  found  at  Eph.  vi.  12,2  and 
is  thus  distinguishable  from  the  other  and  more  usual  one,  in 
that  it  makes  the  inward  and  more  important  element,  i.e.  the 
blood,  which  is  the  proximate  and  principal  vehicle  of  the  soul, 
the  fluid  which  feeds  and  forms  the  solid  parts,  and  is  at  any 
rate  indispensable  to  them,  precede  the  more  visible  and  tangible 
— the  flesh.  There  is,  moreover,  here  undoubtedly  an  allusion 
to  that  gracious  blood-shedding,  for  the  sake  of  which  the 
Saviour  entered  into  the  fellowship  of  bodily  life  with  us.3 
Instead  of  the  perfect  tee KO wavy /cev  of  the  protasis,  which  ex 
presses  what  is  an  ordinary  and  abiding  condition,  the  aor. 
yLterecr^ez/  stands  in  the  apodosis  to  denote  the  free  and  once 
for  all  accomplished  fact  of  our  Lord's  assumption  of  human 
nature — now  a  thing  of  the  past.4  Mere'o-^ez/,  indeed,  cannot 
of  itself  signify  participem  se  fecit,  but  rather  is  equivalent  to 
/Ltero^o?  eyevero ;  and  yet  here,  being  applied  not  to  one  dead 
(as  at  2  Mace.  y.  10,  ovre  Trarpwov  Ta<j)ov  pereo-^ev),  nor  to 

1  So  Bengel,  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  after  A.  B.  C.  D.  E., 
Uffenb.  (M.),  It.,   V^ulg.  [and  now  the  Cod.  Sin. — TR.]     A<>.  x.  aapz.  ia 
also  the  reading  of  Cyril  of  Alex,  and  of  Nicephorus  of  Constant,  (ob.  828) 
in  two  places  at  least  of  his  Antirrlietica. 

2  Without  any  other  various  reading.    [See  margin  of  the  English  A.Y. 
-In.] 

8  Compare  the  order  in  Clemens  Rom.  c.  xlix.,  otfyot,  aa.p%,  \^v^ :  "  Jesus 
Christ  has  given  His  blood  for  us  .  .  .  His  flesh  for  our  flesh,  and  His  soul  for 
our  soul" 

4  The  verb  Koivvvtiv  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  dative  of  the  thing  or 
person  with  which  or  with  whom  communion  is  held,  and  sometimes  (as 
here)  by  the  gen.  of  the  thing  possessed  in  common  with  some  one  else, 
and  the  dative  of  the  person  who  is  co-possessor,  e.g.  xoivava  aot  rij.c  tfo'f  >?sv 

kThe  rut>  O.VTUU  of  the  apodosis  refers,  of  course,  to  ct'tftaroi;  xxl  aetpx.os,  and 
St.  Jerome  rightly  rejected  in  his  version  the  gloss  preserved  in  D.,  r.  ». 
TTuQwpoiTav — earundem  passionum. 
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one  who  had  no  previous  existence  before  his  earthly  manifes 
tation,  but  to  an  eternal  Being,  can  have  no  other  meaning 
than  one  virtually  equivalent  to  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  assum- 
sit  (eXaftev,  dve\a/3ev).1  That  Christ,  by  entering  into  this  co 
partnership  in  human  nature,  became  a  man  like  other  men,  is 
expressed  by  TrapairXrjo-la)^  which,  as  Hofmann  quite  correctly 
observes  (Schriftb.  ii.  1,  41),  is  by  no  means  selected  as  being 
less  expressive  than  o/Wo>9.  The  author  indeed  substitutes  for 
it  (ver.  17)  Kara  Trdvra,  and  therefore  here  it  must  be  taken  to 
express  not  a  merely  analogous  relation,  in  contradistinction  to 
complete  resemblance,  but  as  preferred  to  o/Wo>9,  because  a 
more  descriptive,  and,  so  to  speak,  pictorial  term :  Christ  has 
assumed  the  very  same  things  (the  flesh  and  blood,  of  which 
all  men  are  partakers),  and  so  appeared  along  with  them  in  the 
closest  relationship. 

Now  follows  with  iva  a  statement  of  the  twofold  object  of 
our  Lord's  incarnation.  He  both  must  and  would  become  a 
member  of  our  race,  in  order  by  His  own  death  to  deprive 
Death  itself  (that  greatest  contradiction  to  the  glorious  pro 
mises  of  Ps.  viii.)  of  its  power  over  man,  by  removing  (1)  the 
cause  of  death — the  power  of  Satan  ;  and  (2)  its  effects — the 
fear  of  death.  The  first  motive  for  His  atoning  death  was  to 
root  out  the  power  of  death,  as  concentrated  in  the  devil :  iva 
&ia  TOV  OavciTov  /caTapy^ay  TOV  TO  Kpdros  C^OVTCL  TOV  Oavarov 
TOVTCCTTIV  TOP  Bidj3o\ov.  The  devil  is  here  styled  o  KpaTos 
€%a)v  TOV  OavaTovj  not  as  an  angel  of  death  appointed  as 
God's  messenger  in  all  instances,2  nor  as  an  arbitrary  lord  of 

1  Comp.  Thomasius,  Dogm.  ii.   125.     Hofmann,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  substitute  for  the  ordinary  expression  of  Catholic  theology — "  The 
Eternal  Son  took  human  nature  upon  Him  (assumsit),  and  united  it  to  His 
Godhead" — the  following  (as  more  scriptural)  :   "He  who]  is  Eternal  God 
has  in  the  course  of  history  made  human  nature  to  be  His  nature'1'1  (Schriftb. 
ii.  1,  27).     But  allowing,  as  he  does,  that  He  did  not  thereby  cease  to  be 
God,  the  correctness  of  the  Catholic  term  remains  unassailable,  so  long  as 
we  understand  by  natura  divina  all  which  is  essential  to  the  being  of  God, 
and  by  natura  humana  all  which  is  essential  to  existence  as  man.     The 
objection  that  in  this  sense  personality  is  an  essential  constituent  of  human 
nature,  falls  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  we  surrender  the  false  distinction 
sometimes  drawn  between  assumtio  and  unitio. 

2  Not  even  in  Jewish  angelology  does  Sammael  (^NftD)  occupy  such  a 
position.     He  is  indeed  called  "  Head  of  all  the  Satans"  (Q'OBPn  i>3  B>K"0 ; 
gays  of  himself,  "  The  souls  of  all  who  are  born  into  this  world  are  com- 
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death,  placed  in  this  respect  especially  over  man  ;  but  as  being 
one  whose  dominion  is  the  hidden  cause  of  all  dying,  having 
the  power  of  death  not  immediately,  but  mediately,  through 
sin,  through  which  he  delivers  men  over  to  the  judicial  punish 
ment  of  death.  For  death  is  as  much  a  judicial  exercise  of 
God's  power  as  it  is  a  God-hostile  exercise  of  the  devil's  power 
by  means  of  sin  transmitted  from  him  to  men  but  cherished 
by  them.  The  harmony  of  these  two  ways  of  viewing  the 
matter  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  wrath  of  God  is  the  prin 
ciple  by  which  the  devil  through  his  fall  is  wholly  and  entirely 
possessed,  so  that  he  is  now  confined  in  his  rule  within  the 
limits  of  this  principle,  and,  as  he  is  subordinate  in  his  sway  to 
the  absolute  will  of  God,  must  serve  this  principle  in  its  judicial 
manifestation.  Satance  voluntas,  says  Gregory  the  Great  on 
Job  i.  11,  semper  iniqua  est  sed  nunquam  potestas  injusta  quia 
a  semetipso  voluntatem  habet  sed  a  Deo  potestatem.  We  should 
overstep  the  function  of  the  expositor  were  we  here  to  attempt 
to  enter  further  into  this  last-mentioned  ground  of  the  power 
of  death  concentrated  in  Satan,  for  we  read  nothing  here  of 
divine  wrath  :  enough  that  the  author  cannot  think  of  the 
devil  as  God-hating  possessor  of  the  power  of  death  without 
at  the  same  time,  since  all  things  are,  as  he  has  stated  (ver.  10), 
Sia  TOV  Seov  and  Sia  TOV  Oeov,  thinking  of  his  deadly  power  as 
subserving  the  will  of  God  —  namely,  the  will  of  His  wrath.1 


mitted  to  my  hand  ;"  and  is  even  entitled  "Angel  of  Death" 

but  yet  it  is  not  asserted  or  supposed  that  he  in  every  case  inflicts  the 

death-blow.     See  Debarim  Kabbah,  f.  302,  a,  b. 

1  Hofmann  is  perfectly  right  in  maintaining  that  spiritual,  bodily 
(temporal),  and  eternal  death  are  ideas  which  are  involved  in,  or  inter 
twined  with,  one  another,  and  that  Satan,  as  the  author  of  all  that  is 
undivine  or  contrary  to  God,  is  the  author  also  of  death  ;  so  that  men, 
having  lost  communion  with  God,  fall  in  death  under  the  dominion  of  this 
God-opposing,  death-originating  power  (Schriftb.  i.  400,  431).  This  is 
quite  true,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  When  traced  back  to  its  ultimate 
gijound,  it  will  be  seen  that  death  is  more  than  a  falling  under  the  sway 
of  a  God-hating  power  :  it  is  subjection  to  something  beyond  all  middle 
causes  —  beyond  even  the  devil's  KPO-TO;  TOV  davdrov  —  and  that  something 
is  the  divine  wrath  itself.  Without  the  recognition  of  this  truth,  it  is 
impossible  to  reconcile  the  statements  of  Scripture,  or  to  comprehend  the 
mystery  of  the  atonement.  The  very  victory  of  Christ  over  Satan  is  but 
a  mysterious  foreground,  which  has  a  yet  more  mysterious  background 
behind  it.  [This  note  is  abridged.—  TR.] 
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The  proximate  design  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God 
was  to  annihilate  this  God  and  man  detested  minister  of  the 
wrath  of  God.  That  action  of  the  incarnate  Son,  here  called 
Karapyeiv  (=  apyov  (aepybv)  Troielv,  to  render  inoperative1),  is 
expressed  1  John  iii.  8  by  the  periphrasis  \veiv  TO,  epya  rov 
Sia/36~\,ov :  it  is  that  bruising  of  the  serpent's  head  which  was 
promised  in  the  Protevangel — that  swallowing  up  or  absorption 
of  death  prophesied  by  Isaiah  (xxv.  8),  through  the  disabling 
(or,  as  we  might  say,  to  give  the  force  of  the  Kara  in  /carap- 
<yelv,  the  deposition  or  depotentiating)  of  its  prince, — a  victory 
which,  in  its  full  greatness,  will  not  be  manifested  till  the  close 
of  this  dispensation. 

The  present  consequence  however  is,  that  death  itself, 
though  not  yet  annihilated  (1  Cor.  xv.  26),  lies  henceforth 
under  the  power  of  the  Conqueror  of  its  prince,  whereby,  for 
all  who  accept  the  benefit,  the  second  object  of  the  incarnation 
(as  stated  ver.  15)  is  attained.  Christ's  action  on  their  be 
half  is  described  here  by  the  verb  aTraXXarret^,  which  signifies 
to  remove  from  one  condition  to  another,2  to  set  free  from 
something  (with  genit.  case),  release,3  deliver.  The  object  is 
introduced  by  TOVTOVS  oaoi :  he  says  ocrot,  not  o",  in  order  to 
designate  the  deliverance  as  one  embracing  all  individuals 
found  in  the  state  which  he  proceeds  to  describe.  Till  the  time 
of  Christ's  triumph  over  Satan,  men  were  through  fear  of  death 
€vo%oi  SouXe/a? — "subject  to  bondage"  (Luther,  before  1527, 
"pflichtig  der  Knechtscliaft")  :  comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  66,  eVo^o? 
OavaTov,  (he  is)  guilty  of  death ;  1  Cor.  xi.  27,  evo^o?  TOV 

1  This  signification  (to  "  deprive  of  force,"  or  "  bring  to  nothing") 
xstTotpys'iv  retains  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament ;  e.g.  it  is  used  1  Cor. 
xv.  24  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  power  of  all  spiritual  enemies,  and 
specially  1  Cor.  xv.  26  and  2  Tim.  i.  10  of  that  of  death.     (It  seems  not 
to  be  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  weaker  sense,  common  in  classical 
Greek,  "  to  leave  idle,  or  let  pass  unemployed,"  e.g.  Eur.  Phoen.  754,  #£/>* ; 
Polyb.  ap.  Suid.  rovg  x,xtpov$.) 

2  The  condition  from  which  deliverance  is  here  said  to  be  vouchsafed  is 
that  of  lov'hilot.     Consequently,  with  fine  rhetorical  art  and  feeling,  «;raA- 
Tiafjj  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  'Sov'h.six;  at  the  end. 

*  In  Hofmann's  Sclirifib.  "  wiederbrachte"  is  probably  a  lapsus  for  "  los- 
brachte."  Greek  grammarians,  lexicographers,  and  scholiasts  explain  »Ka*- 
hxTretv  c.  gen.  by  pvtadat  xai  hvrpovu  (exhvTpovffOoii'),  e.g.  Philemon,  ed. 
Ossan.  p.  260. 
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rov  Kvplov,  guilty  of  (or  as  to)  tlie  Lorrfs  body,  i.e. 
(properly)  held  fast  thereby,  eVe^o^ez/o?,  bound  therein,  or 
under  arrest  of  (Ditfurt,  Attische  Syntaxis,  §  134).  The  fear 
of  death  brings  a  man  into  a  perpetual  state  of  bondage,  Sta 
Traz/To?  rov  t,f)v,  so  that  the  whole  of  his  living  course  (TO  $)v) 
has  for  its  inseparable  accompaniment  the  fear  of  death,  making 
him  to  be  neither  master  of  himself  nor  capable  of  true  enjoy 
ment.1  The  life  of  men  before  the  incarnation  and  the  Lord's 
victory  over  death,  was  a  perpetual  fear  of  dying:  the  very 
psalms  in  which  the  saints  of  old  lay  bare  their  inmost  souls 
are  proofs  of  this.  The  contemplation  of  death,  and  of  the 
dark  and  cheerless  Hades  in  the  background,  was  even  for  the 
faithful  among  Israel  under  the  Old  Testament  unendurable  : 
they  sought  to  hide  themselves  from  it  with  their  faith  in 
Jehovah,  and  so  in  that  infinite  bosom  of  love  whence  one  day 
the  Conqueror  of  death  and  of  the  prince  of  death  should 
issue.  Hofmann  is  right  in  requiring  (Schriftb.  ii.  1,  274)  that 
Sia  rov  Oavdrov  be  not  interpreted  as  if  it  were  Sta  T.  0.  avrov. 
"  Death  itself  as  such  served  the  Lord  as  the  medium  of  His 
triumph  over  the  ruler  of  death,  the  devil ;  and  a  new  life  for  all 
mankind  commenced  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  mightier  than 
any  power  of  Satan,  when  He  had  subjected  His  own  mortal  life 
to  a  death  which  thus  became  the  death  of  death!"  This  is  as 
true  as  can  be ; 2  but  in  the  answer  to  the  question,  How  the 
Lord's  death  became  the  medium  of  His  victory  over  Satan  1 
I  find  important  omissions.  "  Satan"  (says  Hofmann,  as  above), 
"  in  exercising  the  power  committed  to  him,  of  inflicting  death  on 
Him  whom  God  had  appointed  to  become  the  Author  of  life, 
brought  to  a  close  that  form  of  the  relation  betiveen  God  and 
Christ  which  was  conditioned  by  the  weakness  of  human  nature, 
and  in  which  the  human  life  of  Christ  was  capable  of  death ;  but 

1  So  a  fragment  of  ^Eschylus  says : 

T/  yap  x.a,~hw  tyiv  fiiott  05  "hvrtoig  Qspti  ; 
comp.  the  locus  communis  of  ancient  tragedy  : 

To  fty  ysi/tfffloti  KpiiaaQv  ij  (fivitoi{  fipOTO?£. 
— (Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  p.  520.) 

2  Primasius  :  Arma  qu.se,  fuerunt  illi  quondam  furtias  adversus  mundum, 
hoc  est  Mors,  per  earn  Cliristus  ilium  percussit,  sicut  David,  abstracto  gladio 
Golise,  in  eo  caput  illius  amputavit,  in  quo  quondam  victor  ille  solebat  fieri. 
Gregorius  Magnus,  on  Job  xl.  19  :  Dominus  itaque  noster  ad  Tiumani  generis 
redemtionem  veniens  velut  quemdam  de  se  in  necem  diaboli  hamum  fecit.  .  .  . 
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this  conclusion  ivas  not  the  end  of  our  Lord's  communion  and 
fellowship  with  God,  but  rather  the  transition  to  a  new  living  and 
glorious  manifestation  of  that  fellowship.  Thus  enduring  to  the 
uttermost,  and  so  exhausting  Satan"1 's  power,  Jesus  finally  deprived 
him  of  it."  But  /carapyelv  here  implies  not  only  passive  endur 
ance  and  suffering,  but  at  the  same  time  an  active  fight  and 
struggle :  the  death  by  which  Death  was  overcome  was  a 
mortal  combat  with  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  with  life 
and  death  for  its  issues,  a  decisive  termination  of  the  war  de 
clared  against  Satan  at  the  Lord's  first  entrance  into  the  world. 
And  since  (as  Hofm.  himself  expresses  it,  Schutzschr.  i.  14) 
Satan  is  not  a  power  able  to  impose  anything  upon  the  Son  of 
God  beyond  what  the  Father  permits  to  be  done,  and  since  it 
was  in  the  last  resort  the  Father  Himself  who  put  the  Son 
under  Satan's  power,  it  follows  that  that  wrestling  of  the  Son 
of  God  with  Satan  was  at  the  same  time  a  wrestling  with  the 
divine  wrath  against  sin,  which,  though  it  could  not  immediately 
affect  Him,  the  Innocent  and  Holy  One,  yet  mediately  did  so, 
because  He  had  entered  the  lists  vTrep  TTCLVTOS,  on  behalf  of 
mankind  in  general,  and  of  each  and  every  one  of  the  human 
race,  identifying  Himself  therewith,  and  thus  made  "  a  Sub 
stitute"  for  it ;  which  last  view  we  hope  hereafter  to  show  to 
be  the  scriptural  one.  It  was  a  conflict  like  that  of  Jacob  at 
the  Jabbok ;  for  there  too  it  was  not  a  feigned  wrath  with  which 
the  divine  man  assailed  him,  but  a  well-merited  and  real  dis 
pleasure,  which  Jacob,  holding  fast  in  faith  on  the  divine  grace 
behind  it,  overcame,  and  would  not  leave  his  hold  till  that  grace 
had  blessed  him.  And  even  in  his  victory  he  suffered  loss — his 
thigh  was  put  out  of  joint.  So,  in  like  manner,  Jesus  Christ 
suffered  the  storm  of  wrath  divine  (which  He  who  had  the 
power  of  death  caused  to  burst  on  Him)  to  pass  over  His  head 

III  quippe  inerat  humanitas,  quse,  ad  se  devoratorem  adduceret,  ibi  divinitas 
qux  perforaret ;  ibi  aperta  infirmitas,  quze  provocaret,  ibi  occulta  virtus  qute 
raptoris  faucem  transfigeret.  The  reading  of  the  Cod.  Clarom.,  'ivce,  ^ix 
TQV  OOLVOITOV  0dvoiToi>  lutretfyfafi  roi/  TO  xpaTOg,  x.r.A.,  and  in  the  Lat.  text, 
ut  per  mortem  mortem  destrueret,  can  hardly  be  right,  but  is  certainly  re 
markable,  and,  considering  the  importance  of  this  MS.  as  evidence  of  the 
oldest  form  and  interpretation  of  the  text,  is  valuable  and  instructive. 
The  second  and  third  hands  (D.**  and  D.***)  have  expunged  the  Qavarov. 
[Delitzsch  might  have  referred  to  the  ancient  eucharistic  pr&fatio — "  qui 
mortem  nostram  moriendo  destruxit." — 
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in  order  thus  to  dissipate  it.  Having  become  a  curse  (/cardpa) 
for  all  mankind,  He  surrendered  Himself  to  that  curse  in  order 
to  absorb  it ;  suffering  His  heel  to  be  bruised  by  the  serpent,  in 
order  to  His  bruising  in  return  the  serpent's  head ;  and  sinking 
in  death  into  that  bosom  of  divine  love  which  perfected  Him 
thus  as  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  in  order  from  that  bosom  to 
uprise  again  to  a  life  of  endless  glory.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  it  was  needful  that  the  Son  of  God  should  assume  a  nature 
subject  to  death,1  i.e.  the  nature  of  man.  His  purpose  was  to 
overcome  the  power  of  death,  and  all  in  subjection  to  it.  Hof- 
mann  remarks  with  convincing  force,  that  oaoi  here  denotes 
not  so  much  the  extent  of  the  field  over  which,  as  the  limita 
tions  within  which,  this  redeeming  energy  of  the  Lord  was 
operative.  Only  one  thing  must  be  added  :  ocroi  extends  the 
intention  of  Christ's  work  to  all,  without  exception,  whom  those 
limits  comprise.  His  work  was  designed  not  for  beings  exempt 
from  death,  but  for  beings  held  in  bondage  by  the  fear  of 
death — for  these  alone  (TOVTOU?),  but  for  all  these  without  ex 
ception  (oaoi).  And  such  beings  are  men :  therefore  he  con 
tinues  : 

Ver.  16.  For  not  indeed  of  angels  doth  he  take  hold,  but 
taketh  hold  of  the  seed  of  Abraham. 

Luther  renders,  after  the  Vulgate  (nusquam  enim),  "for  no 
where  taketh  He  upon  Him  the  angels"  etc.,  inexactly  ;  for  TTOV 
cannot  be  here  separated  from  &rj  (with  local  meaning),  but  S^TTOV 
is  one  word  :2  ov  SJJTTOV  is  equivalent  to  the  German  "doch  wohl 
nicht"  "  dock  nicht  etwa"  (Eng.,  probably  not,  I  trow  not). 
Neither  is  Luther's  rendering  of  eVtXa^/Sa^rat  =  "  assumere" 
quite  exact,  while  the  apprehendere  of  the  Vulgate  is  better. 
Nor  can  eTrikanftdveTai,  be  understood  of  the  "  assumptio 

1  Cyril  of  Alexandria  says  on  this  passage :  Christ's  death  became  a  root 
of  life,  the  annihilation  of  destruction,  the  putting  away  of  sin,  an  end  of 
wrath  (iripois  T*IS  o'joyjjs).     We  were  curse-laden,  and  in  Adam  brought  under 
the  judgment  of  death ;  but  then  the  Word,  who  knew  no  sin,  causing  Himself 
to  be  called  a  son  of  Adam,  delivered  us  from  the  guilt  of  that  transgression. 
Human  nature  appeared  in   Christ  free  from  fault,  and  His  fault.lessness 
saved  us.     [Loosely  rendered,  not  having  the  Greek  original  before  us. — 
TB.] 

2  B'/JTTOI;  is  not  met  with  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  in  the 
LXX.  (Bij,  too,  but  seldom,  oftenest  in  St.  Luke).     It  is  of  frequent  occur- 
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naturae  humance"  for  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  that  the 
author's  reasoning  would  then  be  in  a  circle  (eVet  ovv  .  .  .  ov 
<yap  STJTTOV  .  .  .  o6ev\  and  because  the  present  tense  would  be 
unsuitable  after  pereo-^ev  ;  moreover,  eTriXappdveaOat,  itself 
does  not  mean  assumere,  for  eVt  does  not  refer,  as  ad,  to  the 
person  who  takes,  but  to  the  thing  taken  ;  to  apply  one's  self  to 
something  (eVt),  in  order  to  take  it  for  one's  self  (\a/jLj3dvecr6ai,). 
We  might  indeed  in  this  way  arrive  at,  or  come  back  to,  the 
traditional  interpretation  ;  for  the  phrase  apprehensio  natures 
humance  is  admissible,1  but  the  other  substantial  grounds 
already  indicated  are  against  it,  and  the  whole  expression 
(dyye\a)v  .  .  .  (TTrepfjLaros  'A(3padfi)  does  not  seem  to  refer  to 
a  becoming  or  being  made  "  man,"  in  contrast  to  a  becom 
ing  or  being  made  "  angel."  Thomasius,  therefore,  has  very 
properly  given  up  this  old  text-proof  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
assumtio  (Dogm.  ii.  125),  which,  when  Castellio  first  ventured 
to  do,  Beza  designated  as  an  execranda  audacia.  The  anathema 
was  misplaced,  and  this  example  may  be  added  to  the  proofs 
that  exegetical  tradition  is  not  infallible.  The  author's  real 
meaning  may  be  inferred  from  the  very  mention  of  the  a-Trep/jia 
'Appadp.  By  this  term  he  designates  neither  the  people  of 
Israel,  as  writing  here  to  Jewish  Christians  (Bleek,  De  Wette, 
Kostlin,  Liinemann),  nor  all  mankind  (Bengel,  etc.),  nor  in  a 
merely  spiritual  sense,  the  faithful  under  the  New  Testament 
(e.g.  Bohme)  ;  but  rather  the  whole  church  of  God,  beginning 
from  the  Old  Testament  and  continuing  into  the  New,  founded 
on  the  call  and  faithful  obedience  of  Abraham,  embracing 
Israel  and  all  believers  from  the  rest  of  mankind  in  the  same 
fellowship,  and  constituting  the  whole  of  that  good  olive-tree 
which  has  the  patriarchs  for  its  sacred  root  (Gal.  iii.  29  ; 


rence  in  Philo,  and  in  our  epistle  belongs  to  its  characteristic  Aeg 
xartpct.  The  Troy  tempers  without  weakening  the  force  of  the  S^,  and  is 
without  any  approach  to  irony,  while  leaving,  as  it  were,  free  room  for 
thought  and  reflection.  Comp.  Klotz  on  Devarius,  p.  262  ;  and  Xen.  Cyr. 
iii.  1,  17,  ov  yocp  MV  B>j7rov,  £?  ys  Qpovipov  tts.1  ysviffQoti  rov  ptKhovTce.  outypoyai. 
SGtaQoti  KapaxpypX'  *%>  x^povo^  autppuu  oiv  rig  y£fom>,  where  the  conscious 
ness  and  convictions  of  the  hearers  or  readers  are  confidently  appealed  to. 
Demosthenes  is  fond  of  the  expression,  fan  yap  d>j7rov  TOVTO  —  that  you 
surely  know  ! 

1  [Compare  the  Tu  ad  liberandum  suscepturus  Tiominem  of  the  Te  Deum, 
where  Jiominem  =  naturam  humanam.  —  TR.] 
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Rom.  iv.  16  and  xi.  16;  vid.  Hofm.  Schriftb.  ii.  1,  42).  The 
proof  that  Jesus  became  man  to  die  for  men,  is  drawn  from 
the  fact  that  the  object  of  His  redeeming  work  was  not  the 
angels,  but  this  church  of  the  living  God,  whose  members  are 
gathered  from  the  whole  family  of  man.  This  work  of  redemp 
tion  is  here  expressed  by  eTrtXa^ai/erat,  which  we  must  not, 
with  Castellio,  merely  render  by  opitulatur,  "vouchsafe  assistance 
to."  1  tE'7Ti\afjLpav€<rffat  is  the  Septuagint  word  for  THN,  P^tnn, 
and  ^Sfi  5  an(^  the  f°rni  in  which  the  author  here  clothes  his 
thoughts  reminds  us  not  only  of  Isa.  xli.  8,  9  (as  compared  by 
Hofmann),  But  thou,  Israel,  art  my  servant,  Jacob  whom  I  have 
chosen,  the  seed  of  Abraham  my  friend.  Thou  whom  I  have 
taken  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  (where  the  Septuagint  renders 
f  flptnn  by  avT€\a{36jjLrjv)  ;  but  also  of  Jer.  xxxi.  32  (which  our 
author  cites,  viii.  9),  where  the  day  of  Egyptian  deliverance  is 
called  r]fji€pa  67rt,\a/3o/jLevov  fj,ov  TTJS  %et/30?  avrwv.  Both  passages 
speak  not  of  the  rendering  of  mere  assistance,  but  of  a  gracious 
laying  hold,  in  order  to  take  out  of  a  state  of  bondage,  as 
Grotius,  Nemeth,  Camero,  and  the  Geneva  version  2  rightly 
interpret  here.  'ETuXa/^/Saverat,  therefore,  neither  signifies  in 
this  place  a  continuous  assistance  on  God's  part  now  (as  Bleek, 
De  Wette,  von  Gerlach,  Liinemann,  Hofmann,  and  most 
moderns),  nor  does  it  refer  to  a  preparatory  gracious  course  of 
action  under  the  Old  Testament  (as  formerly  Hofmann)  ;  but 
(the  subject  being  the  Lord's  manifestation  in  the  flesh)  it  denotes 
that  gracious  laying  hold  in  order  to  redeem,  which  commenced 
in  the  incarnation,  and  is  thence  continued.3  The  objects  of 
this  laying  hold  were  not  angels,  but  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
Nor  is  there  any  contradiction  in  this  to  Col.  i.  20  (Bleek, 
De  Wette,  Liinemann).  Men  alone  need  or  are  capable  of 
redemption.  The  author's  meaning  is  :  Christ  became  man  in 


i  TWOS  is  neither  equivalent  to  &vrfh*(Apa»ta6*i  rtvov, 
to  take  up  some  one,  assist  him,  nor  to  n/Mx/A*^/3*w0«/,  to  aid  another 
by  joining  with  him  in  his  work.  Hofmann  seems  therefore  to  be  wrong, 
formerly,  in  entirely  rejecting  the  sense  of  "  assisting"  (Weiss,  ii.  226),  while 
maintaining  that  of  "  laying  hold  upon,"  and  now  in  rejecting  (Schrifibew. 
ii.  1,  42)  the  sense  of  helping  altogether. 

2  "  Car  il  n'apas  pris  les  Auges  pour  les  delivrer  de  Tesclavage"  —  G.V. 

3  Angelas  quodammodo  reliquit  aliasque  ccdorum  virtutes  ut  nos  appre- 
lienderet,  et  ovem  perditam,  passionis  suse  inventam  humeris  impositam  repor- 
taret  ad  ccelestem  patriam.  —  ALCUIN  after  Chrysost. 
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order  to  die  for  men  ;  He  layeth  not  hold  of  angels  to  make  of 
them  a  church  of  His  redeemed,  but  of  Abraham's  seed  :  these, 
a  church  gathered  from  among  men  who  are  living  in  the  flesh, 
subject  to  death,  and  in  need  of  redemption, — these  He  lays 
hold  of,  to  these  associates  Himself,  to  become  their  Redeemer, 
and  raise  them  in  the  end  to  honour  above  that  of  angels. 

The  logical  correctness  of  the  following  deduction  is  now 
clear.  After  deducing  (ver.  14)  the  necessity  for  our  Lord's 
assumption  of  flesh  and  blood  from  the  brotherly  relation  be 
tween  sanctifier  and  sanctified,  as  taught  in  the  Old  Testament, 
he  now  deduces,  from  His  gracious  purpose  on  behalf  of 
Abraham's  seed  in  thus  becoming  man,  the  necessity  for  His 
participation  in  all  the  details  of  human  infirmity.1 

Ver.  17.  Whence  he  needed  in  every  respect  to  become  like 
unto  his  brethren,  that  so  he  might  become  a  merciful  and  faithful 
high  priest  as  towards  God,  to  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the 
people. 

The  colouring  of  the  phraseology  here  is  throughout  that 
of  St.  Luke.  "OOev  (unde  sequitur  ut)  occurs  six  times  in  this 
epistle  and  Acts  xxvi.  19,  but  nowhere  in  the  epp.  of  St.  Paul. 
O^oiwQr\vai  is  used  precisely  as  at  Acts  xiv.  11,  in  the  cry  of 
the  men  of  Lystra.  'IXdcr/ceo-Oat,  has  no  other  parallel  in  the 
N.  T.  but  Luke  xviii.  13.  Kara  iravra  may  be  said  to  be  a 
Lucan  as  much  as  a  Pauline  expression,  from  its  occurrence 
Acts  xvii.  22.  Ta  TT/OO?  Seov  occurs  again  indeed  only  at  v.  1 
and  Rom.  xv.  17  ;  but  we  find  at  Luke  xiv.  32,  xix.  42,  Acts 
xxviii.  10,2  TO,  Trpos  as  a  familiar  turn  of  expression  =  ea  quce 
attinent  ad  (not  adverbially,  as  here,  in  us  qua?).  There  ia 
nothing  peculiar  in  w^etXez/.  The  writer  of  set  purpose  uses 
neither  eSet  (as  Luke  xxiv.  26)  nor  eTrpeTrev  (as  above,  ver.  10), 
— eTTpeirev  denoting  harmonious  conformity  with  the  essential 
divine  attributes,  e'8a  an  inward  necessity  arising  from  the 

1  In  the  days  of  the  son  of  David  (says  an  old  Midrash  with  reference  to 
Isa.  xxxiii.  7)  will  sinners  cry  from  without,  lamenting  that  they  did  not  hearken 
to  God's  word,  and  the  ministering  angels  from  within,  that  they  are  not  counted 
worthy  of  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous  (Elijahu  liabba,  c.  5).  An  expres 
sion  of  the  same  thought  as  1  Pet.  i.  11,  tig  a,  t7ri0vp,ov<7iv  oiyyt'hoi  irctpoi- 
Kirfyeu. 

3  Compare  Luke  xiv.  28  and  Acts  xxiii.  30,  according  to  the  text.  rec. 
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divine  counsels  ;  while  &$ei\ev  expresses  the  duty  or  obligation 
which  the  task,  once  undertaken,  brings  with  it.  Having 
become  man  in  order  to  our  redemption,  He  was  bound  in  duty 
to  become  like  us,  /cara  Trdvra.  The  incarnation  itself  is  not 
included  under  ra  Trdvra,  having  been  already  assumed  and 
proved,  ver.  14  ;  rot?  aSeX(/>ofc  here  presupposes  it,  and  60ev 
draws  a  conclusion  from  its  purpose,  as  already  stated,  ver.  16. 
By  these  irdwra  the  sacred  writer  probably  meant  not  so  much 
abstract  properties  of  human  nature,  such  as  infirmity,  liability 
to  temptation,  mortality,  etc.,  as  more  concretely  the  manifold 
sufferings,  toils,  perils,  and  conflicts  which,  ending  in  death  at 
last,  becloud,  weigh  down,  and  wear  away  the  life  of  man,  in 
its  present  state  of  distance  from  its  destined  goal.  In  all  these 
particulars  the  Lord  was  bound  to  become  like  His  brethren, 
His  fellow-men,  iva  ^Xeijfjuov  yevrjrat,  /cal  7Tt<7To?  dp^iepevs  ra 
jrpos  TOV  ©eov. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  epistle  that  Christ  is  called 
'Apxiepevs,  on  which  De  Wette  remarks,  "  evidently  without 
sufficient  preparation"  But  seeing  that  the  "  cleansing  of 
sins"  (i.  3),  "  sanctifying"  (ii.  11),  and  mediatorial  "  leader 
ship"  in  the  work  of  salvation  (ii.  10),  are  all  priestly  acts  and 
offices,  and  that  the  death  of  Christ,  as  a  death  for  every  man 
(ii.  9),  has  the  character  of  a  sacrificial  death,  it  is  evident  that 
the  fact  is  quite  otherwise  than  as  De  Wette  supposes,  for  this, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  that  the  author  (as  Hofmann  observes 
against  De  Wette,  Schriftb.  ii.  1,  278)  does  nothing  more  than 
point  out  the  significance  of  the  death  of  Christ  in  relation  to 
sin,  the  consequence  of  which  He  has  experienced  and  endured, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  exhibit  in  His  death  the  completion  of 
that  work  of  God  which  was  prepared  for  and  foreshadowed  in 
the  church  of  the  Old  Testament.1  That  Christ  is  called 

1  Hofmann,  correctly  observing  that  on  this  view  there  would  be  as 
little  preparation  made  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  for  the  idea  of  the 
sacrifice  as  for  that  of  the  high-priesthood  of  Christ,  adds  that  both  terms 
are  to  be  regarded  as  mere  illustrations  of  the  nature  of  His  redeeming 
work,  taken  from  the  ordinances  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  surely  the 
Old  Testament  high  -priesthood,  and  its  sacrifices  of  atonement,  were  for 
the  sacred  writer  something  more  than  mere  illustrations  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  types  of  a  future  reality,  and  preliminary  forms  of  its  manifesta 
tion,  being  as  closely  connected  with  that  reality  as  the  shadow  with  the 
body  by  which  it  is  cast. 
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dpftiepevs  (LXX.  only  once,  Lev.  iv.  3,  for  JW'jsn  jnan^  but 
frequently  in  Philo),  not  simply  lepevs,  is  the  necessary  conse 
quence  of  the  divine  elevation  from  which  He  came  down,  and 
up  to  which  He  returned  :  for  this  reason  He  is  High  Priest, 
that  is,  priest  in  sole  and  absolute  eminence.  Yet  it  is  not  His 
personal  dignity  which  in  itself  alone  makes  Him  High  Priest, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  nature  of  His  work  intimately  con 
nected  with  it ;  which  work  has  its  most  closely  corresponding 
type  in  the  peculiar  official  functions  of  the  Levitical  high 
priest.  It  was  the  high  priest  who  had  to  offer  all  the  sin- 
offerings  presented  for  the  whole  congregation  (Lev.  iv.  13-21), 
especially  the  sin-offering  for  the  collective  sin  of  the  whole 
congregation,  once  every  year,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement 
(Lev.  xvi.).  Thus  e^iXdcrfceo-Oai  Trepl  Traafjs  avvaycoyrjs  vi&v 
*Icrpari\)  or  irepl  TOV  \aov  (as  the  LXX.  translates),  was  the 
official  duty  incumbent  upon  the  high  priest  as  such.  It  is  in 
reference  to  this  that  the  author  says  at  the  close  TOV  \aov 
instead  of  VJJLMV.  "  To  make  atonement  for  the  congregation  of 
the  Lord  collectively,  to  cancel  its  sins  on  the  great  day  of  atone 
ment  by  God's  appointed  ordinance,  on  ivhich  depended  its  con 
tinuing  to  be  collectively  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  was  the  work 
peculiarly  belonging  to  the  high  priest;  and  just  such  a  high  priest 
Jesus  had  to  become  in  the  antitype"  (Schriftb.  ii.  1,  266).  If  the 
question,  what  in  our  author's  view  is  the  terminating  point  of 
this  "/iyvecrOai  apj^iepea,  and  hence  the  commencing  point  of  the 
eivai  dp^iepea,  were  to  be  answered  from  this  passage  alone, 
we  should  be  obliged  to  answer,  in  accordance  w^ith  Socinus, 
Limborch,  Peirce,  etc.,  that  Christ  did  not  attain  to  the  dignity 
nor  perform  the  work  of  high  priest  until  His  exaltation  ;  for, 
as  His  dying  is  included  in  the  Kara  TCCLVTO,  o/jLoiwOfjvai,  the 
high-priesthood  appears  here  as  the  goal  which  He  had  to  reach 
through  suffering,  and  especially  the  suffering  of  death.  But 
further  on  it  will  become  evident  to  us  that  the  author  looks 
upon  our  Lord's  surrendering  Himself  to  death,  His  offering 
up  of  Himself,  as  a  high-priestly  act ;  and  if  type  and  antitype 
are  co-extensive,  it  cannot  possibly  be  otherwise :  for  not  only 
the  presentation  of  the  blood  in  the  holy  of  holies,  but  also 
the  slaying  of  the  victim,  formed  part  of  the  official  duty  of  the 
Old  Testament  high  priest.  He  who  is  in  the  act  of  offering 
Himself  is  already  High  Priest,  and  yet  still  in  process  of  be- 
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coming  so  perfectly  ;  for  this  offering  of  Himself  first  procures 
for  Him  the  possibility  of  entering  into  the  heavenly  sanctuary.1 
His  high-priesthood,  et?  rbv  al&va,  rests  upon  His  death,  suf 
fered  once  for  all  in  our  behalf.  He  had  to  walk  the  path  of 
human  suffering  down  to  this  deep  turning-point,  in  order  to 
acquire  the  requisite  qualifications  for  the  exercise  of  high- 
priestly  functions  extending  thenceforth  from  heaven  to  earth. 
"Iva  yevrjTat,  intimates  what  He  should  become  through  assum 
ing  our  likeness  ;  et?  TO  I\da-Kea6a^  what  He  was  appointed 
thereafter  to  perform.  Most  expositors  (including  Bleek,  De 
Wette,  Tholuck)  take  eXe^wv  apart  by  itself  as  a  predicate, 


1  It  is  well  known  that  the  doctrine  of  the  old  Socinians  was,  that  our 
Lord's  high-priesthood  commenced  with  His  exaltation,  and  with  His  en 
trance  into  the  possession  of  the  heavenly  kingdom.  Hence  they  drew  the 
consequence,  that  the  death  of  the  cross  corresponded  to  the  slaying,  but 
not  to  the  sacrificial  presentation  of  the  victim  :  Oblatio  non  idem  est 
quod  mactatio  ;  mactatio  est  tantum  antecedens  oblationis  et  ad  oblationem 
prxparatio  et  sacrifidi  quoddam  initium.  So  Schlichting  on  Heb.  i.  3,  and 
elsewhere.  That  this  assertion  is  directly  contradictory,  not  to  our  epistle 
only,  but  to  the  whole  apostolic  Scriptures,  scarcely  requires  proof  :  the 
cross  is  also  the  altar  of  the  Lamb  of  God  5  His  dying  there  is  antitype 
both  of  the  slaying  (ntD^Jl^)  and  the  presentation  (rQ'Hpn,  oblatio}  of  the 
typical  sacrifice.  How  contrary  to  Scripture  it  was  to  deny  this,  was  felt 
by  the  Socinians  themselves  ;  hence  the  more  cautious  expression  of  their 
doctrine  was:  Cum  Christus  corpus  suum  gloriosum  Deo  obtidit,  tune  demum 
ipsius  oblatio  perfecta  est.  But  even  this  is  only  apparently  the  teaching 
of  our  epistle.  With  the  crucified  Lord's  "  It  is  finished"  His  sacrifice 
and  self  -oblation  as  "  opus"  both  passive  (aQa.yti)  and  active  (-zjoo^po/x*), 
was  once  for  all  accomplished.  What  followed  was  partly  a  sealing  and 
acknowledgment  on  God's  part  of  the  work  thus  done  (by  the  raising  of 
Christ  from  the  dead),  and  partly  the  Saviour's  own  making  valid  or 
realizing  this  acknowledgment  which  gave  Him  right  of  entrance  into  the 
celestial  sanctuary  (by  His  ascension  and  self  -presentation  before  God  in 
heaven).  The  sacred  writer  recognises  indeed  a  certain  Kpovqiipttv  of  our 
High  Priest  in  the  heavenly  world  (as  we  shall  see  more  particularly  here 
after),  but  that  not  as  a  completing  of  a  work  left  imperfect  on  earth,  but 
simply  as  the  presentation  of  that  accomplished  work  in  heaven.  What 
ever  was  done  with  the  sin-offerings  in  the  outer  court  on  the  day  of  atone 
ment  (Lev.  xvi.),  found  once  and  for  all  a  perfect  antitypical  accomplish 
ment  in  Christ's  offering  of  Himself  here  below,  i.e.  both  the  slaying  of  the 
victims  before  the  altar,  and  their  subsequent  oblation  upon  it.  Between 
these  two  actions  in  the  outer  court  took  place  the  high  -priestly  carrying 
of  the  blood  into  the  holy  of  holies  :  this,  and  this  alone,  had  a  heavenly 
aiititypical  fulfilment  in  the  Lord's  ascension. 
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translating  with  Luther,  "  That  He  might  le  merciful,  and  a 
faithful  High  Priest"  But  Ebrard  and  Hofmann  rightly 
translate,  "  A  merciful  and  faithful  High  Priest"  Bengel's 
delicate  perception  had  already  guided  him  to  the  reason  why 
the  words  are  placed  in  so  inverted  an  order :  eXe^o)^  looks 
backwards,  because  sufficiently  accounted  in  the  foregoing; 
TTicrro?  dp^iepevs  looks  forward,  because  both  ideas  wait  for 
their  further  unfolding  in  what  follows.  Moreover,  there  is, 
at  least  according  to  my  feelings,  something  unseemly  in  wa 
Iherj/jicov  yevrjTcu.  If  Jesus  is  the  One  whom  the  author  teaches 
us  to  recognise  in  Him,  ch.  i.,  He  does  not  need  now  to  become 
eheyfuov ;  for  Jehovah  declares,  Ex.  xxii.  26,  eXer^cov  dpi.  And 
although  the  author  has  hitherto  made  more  prominent  in  the 
work  of  salvation  the  purpose  and  preparation  of  God  than  the 
self-determination  of  the  Saviour,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  clear 
from  what  has  been  already  said,  that  the  motive  for  becoming 
incarnate  on  the  part  of  Him  who  became  so,  was  compassion 
for  men,  so  that  He  did  not  need  to  become  e\etfp,a)v.  But  it 
can  certainly  be  said,  that  He  should  become  a  merciful  High 
Priest,  that  is,  that  He  should  acquire  in  the  path  of  experience 
the  mercifulness  requisite  for  the  office  of  high  priest  as  such 
(see  iv.  15,  v.  2,  7-10).  He  is  called  itefjiuov  (formed  as 
altyfjicov,  vorffiwv,  rXrffjLwv — Lobeck,  Pathol.  160;  Aram.  l^Tl) 
as  merciful  in  relation  to  men  ;  Trto-ro?  (1?^?.)  in  relation  to 
God  as  faithful,  that  is  (as  shown  iii.  2),  discharging  faithfully 
the  duties  of  His  calling.  It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  adverbial  clause  TO,  irpbs  rbv  Seov  qualifies 
only  the  second  attribute  (Klee).  Neither  does  it  refer  to 
ap^iepev^  alone  (BL,  Hofm.),  but  to  the  collective  idea  con 
tained  under  eXetffjLcav  KOI  Trtcrro?  ap^iepevs.  The  author  intends 
to  say,  that  He  should  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest, 
merciful  and  faithful  in  that  character, — namely,  in  affairs 
pertaining  to  the  relation  which  they  for  whom  He  is  appointed 
bear  to  God,  that  is,  in  the  sphere  of  His  office.  If  the  author 
intends  any  distinction  here,  it  is  between  the  high  priest  as 
man  and  as  office-bearer,  not  between  the  high  priest  as  prince 
of  holiness  and  as  representative  of  the  congregation  (or 
church)  ;  for  it  is  in  the  very  fact  that  the  holiness  of  the 
church  culminates  in  Him  that  this  High  Priest  mediatorially 
represents  the  church  before  God — His  very  holiness  giving 
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Him  the  capacity  to  do  so.  How  we  are  to  conceive  of  the 
representation  of  the  church  in  its  relation  to  God,  as  here 
expressed  by  ra  Trpos  TOP  ®eov,  we  learn  further  from  the  sub 
ordinate  clause  et?  TO  i\a<JKe<jQai  ra?  dfiaprla^  rov  \aov. 

The  form  of  this  clause  is  similar  to  that  of  vii.  25,  et?  TO 
evrvy%dveiv,  K.T.\.  The  transitive  construction  of  [\acrKecr0at, 
(=  ut  expiet)  is  the  most  natural  and  usual  one.1  Yet,  on 
closer  inspection,  ikdcrKeadai  T«?  dfjiapria?  is  seen  to  be  a  very 
peculiar  expression.  For  IXdcr/cecrOaL  is  undoubtedly  equiva 
lent  to  l\abv  (tXecov)  iroietv^  and  i'Xao?  being  related  to  fL\apo^ 
the  verb  must  naturally  have  a  person  for  its  object,  so  that 
the  proper  construction  would  be  i\d(TKeaQai  TIVCL,  aliquem  pro- 
pitium  facer  e.  In  classical  Greek  the  word  actually  occurs  in 
this  sense,  and  in  this  alone,  with  "  the  gods  "  for  its  object, 
and  sometimes  also  men  (Plutarch's  l\dcrKecr6ai  opyrjv  Two?2 
is  scarcely  an  exception).  But  this  classical  use  of  the  word  is 
entirely  foreign  to  the  Greek  of  the  Bible.  Neither  in  the 
LXX.  nor  in  the  New  Testament  is  IXdcrKeaOcu  used  of  an 
action  whereby  man  brings  God  into  a  gracious  disposition, 
but  either  occurs  in  a  middle  sense,  to  express  a  gracious  self- 
determination  on  the  part  of  God,  or  when  used  transitively 
(as  here),  has  sin  for  its  object,  and  implies  an  action  whereby 
sin  ceases  to  make  God  otherwise  than  gracious  to  man.3  The 


1  '  Ihdffxsffdai  occurs  both  as  passive  and  deponent  in  Hellenistic  Greek, 
especially  in  the  passive  and  middle  forms,  faaaQw,  faxafr/iaop 

i'Aotffopoti  (e.g.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  38,  Sept.,  where  the  right  reading  is  not 
but  /A«c7£Tis*/).     In  the  here  unsuitable  signification  of  propitium  fieri,  and 
in  classical  Greek,  ihaaxtaQoii  is  never  found  as  a  passive.     The  New  Tes 
tament  aor.  imper.  pass.  /Aaa^r;,  be  gracious,  is  found  in  Homer  in  the 
form  'fariQi. 

2  Plut.  Cat.  Mm.  61. 

8  The  antithesis  of  medial  and  transitive  (signification)  is  apt  to  mislead. 
'I'hdffx.ca  as  active  verb  does  not  occur.  In  the  form  fadffKo/aai  it  has  pas 
sive  and  reflexive  signification  indiscriminately,  to  be  graciously  disposed,  or 
to  suffer  one's  self  to  be  made  gracious,  and  is  sometimes  found  with  passive 
(Ex.  xxxii.  14,  i?\u,a8y  o  Ki^/oj),  sometimes  with  middle  forms  (Ps.  Ixv.  4, 
rciz  datfaixs  ypuv  av  fadffy).  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  Hebrew 
Niplial  (e.g.  Ex.  xxxii.  14  it  corresponds  to  Dns1").  Sometimes  it  has  an 
active  sense,  with  an  entire  loss  of  reflexive  reference  to  the  subject,  as  here 
(Heb.  ii.  17)  and  Ps.  Ixv.  4,  where,  however,  several  MSS.  read  rats  da&- 
faioti;.  'l-ha.ax.ta  6  ct  i  is  otherwise  used  in  the  Sept.,  with  the  dative  of  the 
thing  or  person  for  whom  atonement  is  made,  and  therefore  is  always 
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same  is  the  case  with  e%L\dcncea6ai  or  ef  tXacr&u.1  Sin  may  be 
atoned  for  (et;i\acr6ijo-eTai,  aSt/a'a,  fut.  passive,  1  Sam.  iii.  14)  ; 
but  it  is  nowhere  said  of  God  that  He  is  ef  tXao-0e/?,  propitiated, 
nor  (eftXacr/cerat  T£9  roz^  ®eoz>)  that  am/  owe  propitiates  Him. 
This  is  certainly  not  accidental,  and  must  admit  of  explanation. 
That,  in  reference  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
efyXda-KecrOai,  of  the  LXX.  should  never  have  God  for  its 
object,  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  same  is  the  case 
with  "IS3,  of  which  word  it  is  the  LXX.  rendering.  'I\dcrKe- 
crOai  ra?  dpaprias,  therefore,  is  not  equivalent  to  i\d(TK€cr0at, 
rov  Seov  ra?  afjiaprias  (Winer,  §  32),  but  thought  in  Hebrew 
while  expressed  in  Greek,  and  =  nfoljj  133  (lit.  to  atone  sins). 
But  why  cannot  ^33  have  God  for  its  object  1  That  is  more 
easy  to  explain,  for  the  fundamental  meaning  of  "IBS  is  tegere 
or  abstergere ;  and  it  would  be  against  decorum  to  apply  such 
an  expression  to  God  Himself,  or  His  divine  wrath  (Bahr, 
Temp.  176).  But  the  same  is  the  case  in  Hebrew  with  more 
fitting  expressions  of  the  idea  of  atonement.  We  frequently 
read  of  a  sacrifice  fiinj,  that  it  is  favourably  received,  but  never 
nyin,  that  it  makes  (God)  favourable.  And  yet  does  not  the 
essence  of  atonement  consist  not  merely  in  the  covering  or 
hiding  sin  or  impurity  from  the  eyes  of  God  the  Holy  One,  but 
also  in  His  laying  aside  for  His  part  His  burning  and  consum 
ing  wrath  against  it  ?  The  atonement  is  interposed  between 
sin  and  wrath  (Num.  xvi.  48),  and  seeks  to  effect  that  God 
turn  from  His  fierce  wrath  (Ex.  xxxii.  30,  12).  The  more 
strange,  therefore,  does  it  seem  that  we  nowhere  find  an  ex 
pression  equivalent  to  placare  Deum,  to  appease  or  propitiate 
the  Holy  One.  The  reason  for  this  phenomenon  may,  how 
ever,  be  discerned.  It  lies  in  the  incongruousness  of  the  Old 
Testament  sacrifices  with  their  aim  and  object.  No  atoning 
power  could  reside  in  the  offerings  of  animals  or  things 
without  life :  they  were  only  made  media  of  atonement  by  a 
provisional  arrangement  on  God's  part,  and  by  way  of  accom 
modation.  The  Israelite  was  not  to  imagine  vainly,  like  the 

equivalent  to  propitium  fieri,  whereas  f%fadurxea6*i  is  frequently  used  with 
the  accus.  or  TT^/,  and  therefore  in  the  sense  of  expiare. 

1  The  form  e%faeova0eti,  which  is  found  in  Strabo  (i%faeovff0at  Qsov), 
does  not  occur  in  the  LXX.  The  Complutensian  reading  f^/Xlw**,  2  Sam. 
xxi.  9,  is  a  mistake  for  l 
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heathen,  that  he  mollified  and  appeased  the  Divinity  by  his 
sacrifice  as  his  own  performance  (opus  operatum)  :  rather  he 
was  to  look  upon  the  sacrifice,  with  its  atoning  blood,  as  a 
divine  gift  (Lev.  xvii.  11),  as  God's  ordained  means  of  grace 
for  him.  But  is  it  not  otherwise  with  the  antitypical  sacrifice  ? 
The  work  of  Christ  is  really  and  truly  through  His  own  power 
and  merit,  not  merely  a  changing  of  man's  relation  to  God, 
but  also  of  God's  to  man ;  not  merely  expiation  of  sin,  but  also 
"  of  God's  wrath  against  sinful  man."  The  death  of  the  God- 
man  has  not  merely  deprived  Satan  of  the  claim  he  had  on 
sinful  man ;  it  has  also  "  satisfied  or  given  satisfaction  to  divine 
justice  for  the  sin  of  AdanHs  racer  Hofmann  (in  whose  doc 
trine  of  the  atonement  we  miss  some  essential  elements  of  the 
church's  view)  expresses  himself  thus,  and  thereby  bears  his 
testimony  to  the  scripturalness  of  such  expressions,  and  of  what 
they  imply.  It  is  the  more  strange,  then,  that  Scripture 
should  nowhere  so  express  itself.  How  does  that  happen  ?  It 
were  to  be  wished  that  Philippi  had  started  and  resolved  this 
question.  How  accordant  with  those  statements  would  have 
been  such  expressions  as,  Z\eurQij  6  Trarrjp  Trepl  T&V  apapTiuv 
Sia  TOV  OdvaTov  TOV  vlov  avrov,  or  Xpiaros  IXdcraro 
TOV  &eov  (TTJV  oprfflv  rov  Geov)  Sia  TOV  atjuaro? 
avTov  !  But  where  are  they  to  be  found  ?  It  would  be  quite 
gratuitous  to  supply  TOV  Oeov  after  tXatTfMf  (1  John  ii.  2), 
where  Jesus  Christ  is  called  iXao/to?  Trepl  TWV  a^apTiwv  ^JJLWV. 
Even  KaTr)\\dyrjj  or  a7roKaTii\\dyr)  6  @eo?,  is  nowhere  found. 
But  as  the  New  Testament  confines  itself  to  saying  that  our 
high  priest  atones  for  (IXdonceTai)  the  sins  of  the  people,  that 
God  has  set  Him  forth  as  iXdo-Typiov  for  us  (Rom.  iii.  25),  that 
God  has  sent  His  Son  as  tXaoy-io?  Trepl  TWV  afiapTiwv  rj/JMv 
(1  John  iv.  10),  so  it  calls  God  in  Christ  tcaTdhXdgas,  or  CLTTO- 
AearaXXtt^a?,  that  is,  He  who  has  reconciled  us  to  Himself 
(2  Cor.  v.  18  sqq.;  Col.  i.  20;  Eph.  ii.  16);  while  it  speaks  of  us 
as  KaTa\\a>yevT6^j  reconciled  ones,  but  never  of  God  as  /caraX- 
Xflpyefc,  the  reconciled  One.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Scripture 
says  that  we  are  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath  (Eph.  ii.  3) ; 
that  only  when  we  believe  on  the  Son  of  God  do  we  cease  to 
be  objects  of  divine  wrath  (John  iii.  36);  that  it  is  the  blood  of 
Christ  whereby  we  are  saved  from  the  wrath  to  come  (Rom. 
v.  9 ;  comp.  1  Thess.  i.  10) ;  that  Christ  has  given  Himself  for 
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us,  TTpoo-fopav  real  Ovcriav  TOJ  Oeat  et?  OCT/JL^V  evooSlas  (Epli.  v.  2). 
Hence  it  looks  upon  Christ's  self  -offering  as  really  an  act  which 
has  rescued  us  from  deserved  wrath,  and  won  for  us  the  grace 
of  God,  who  is  gracious  only  in  holiness  ;  it  really  teaches  that 
Christ  has  again  made  man  an  object  of  divine  love,  in  that 
He,  as  partaking  of  the  sin  of  the  race  to  which  He  had  joined 
Himself,  and  still  more,  as  laden  with  the  sin  He  had  taken  on 
Himself,  submitted  Himself  to  the  wrath  of  God,  and  in  the 
midst  of  wrath  kept  hold  of  love,  and  so  overcame  the  wrath 
impending  over  us,  and  regained  love  for  us.  Thus  Scripture 
teaches,  without,  however,  expressing  itself  anywhere  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned.1  Why  does-  it  not  ?  As  the  Old 
Testament  nowhere  says  that  sacrifice  appeases  God's  wrath, 
lest  man  should  suppose  that,  by  offering  sacrifice,  he  does  a 
thing  by  which,  as  a  performance,  he  brings  God  to  be  gra 
ciously  disposed  ;  so  the  New  Testament  nowhere  says  that  the 
self-sacrifice  of  Christ  has  appeased  the  wrath  of  God,  that 
man  may  not  think  that  it  is  a  performance  which  precedes 
God's  gracious  will,  and  by  which,  while  God  is  passive  in  the 
matter,  grace  instead  of  wrath  is,  without  His  co-operation, 
wrested,  or,  so  to  speak,  extorted  from  Him.  The  New  Testa 
ment  seeks  to  guard  against  this  heathen  view  of  the  work  of 
the  atonement,  being  replete  with  the  consciousness  that  it  was 
prepared  for  us  by  the  prevenient  love  of  the  Father  when  we 
were  strangers  to  God,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  His  Son  and 
given  Him  for  us,  that  it  was  the  Holy  Ghost  by  whose  agency 
He  was  incorporated  with  the  human  race,  and  that  it  is  God's 
counsel  of  love  which  He  has  fulfilled.  "Sin  must  be  annulled 
—  made  as  if  it  had  never  been  committed;  only  on  that  condition 
does  God  become  gracious.  How  then  shall  He  become  gracious, 
unless  He  Himself  performs  something  whereby  sin  may  be  thus 
in  His  sight  annulled?"  (Hofmann,  Schriftb.  ii.  1,  227.)  That 
such  considerations  determine  the  soteriological  phraseology  of 

1  Already  in  Clem.  Kom.  we  find  the  expression  i%t*Mffx.e<r0eti  rov  Qsor 
(to  propitiate  God,  viz.  by  penitent  prayer),  c.  vii.  ;  and  God  is  spoken  of  as 
'fata;  ysvopsvos  (made  propitious)  and  x.a.Tu.'h'hoiytis  (reconciled),  c.  xlviii.  ; 
comp.  Ireneeus,  iv.  8,  2.  But  the  phraseology  is  unknown  to  Scripture  ; 
a  fact  which  did  not  escape  the  Socinians.  So  Schlichting  here  :  Non 
est  ergo  cur  quispiam  ex  hoc  placandi  voee  concludat  Deum  a  Christo  nolis 
fuisse  placatum,  etc. 
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Scripture  is  undeniable.  That  phraseology  has  a  twofold 
character,  being  determined  in  accordance  with  the  two  poles, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  work  of  the  atonement, — one  the  eternal 
love  which  formed  the  plan,  the  other  the  eternal  love  which 
was  drawn  forth  by  its  accomplishment.  Between  these  two 
eternal  things,  love's  beginning  and  love's  end,  the  temporal 
realization  of  the  eternal  counsel  of  love  is  accomplished, 
but  not  without  the  incarnate  Mediator  feeling  the  operation 
of  the  divine  wrath  as  merited  by  sin,  and  not  without  its 
cloud  and  tempest  gathering  and  breaking  on  His  innocent 
head,  till  He  sinks  in  the  deeps  of  divine  dereliction.1  The 
storm  of  wrath,  however,  which  the  holy  and  beloved  One 
suffered  thus  to  pass  over  Him,  while  holding  fast  by  love  still, 
and  so  manifesting  His  true  nature,  proved  thereby  to  be  but 
the  unveiling  of  love's  eternal  sun  ;  God's  fiery  wrath  against 
sin,  when  Christ  had  suffered  it,  proved  to  be  God's  hunger  of 
love  for  our  salvation,  and  the  curse  which  Christ  was  made 
for  us  broke  a  pathway  for  the  blessing  which  was  concealed 
behind  it.  And  so  the  work  of  atonement,  when  regarded  in 
its  totality,  and  beginning,  middle,  and  end  are  taken  together, 
is  but  the  self-reconciling  of  the  Godhead  with  itself.  @eo?  rjv 
ev  Xpicrrw  Koo-fjiov  KaTa\\daora)v  eavrfi  (2  Cor  v.  19).  Our 
author,  too,  from  ver.  11  onwards,  considers  the  work  of  atone 
ment  under  no  other  point  of  view  than  this  :  an  arrangement 
of  the  Godhead  within  and  at  unity  with  itself  for  our  salva 
tion.  All  the  sufferings  inflicted  by  the  will  of  the  Father  on 

1  Hofmann's  remark  (ScJirifib.  ii.  1,  279)  in  reference  to  Heb.  ii.  9  et 
seq.,  that  "  it  is  evident  from  these  words,  that  the  conception  of  a  vicari 
ous  satisfaction  on  our  Lord's  part  is  neither  necessary  to  a  true  apprecia 
tion  of  the  expressions  of  Scripture  concerning  His  death,  nor  sufficiently 
broad  to  cover  them,"  is  easily  answered.  The  doctrine  of  vicarious  satis 
faction  does  not  pretend  to  such  broadness  as  to  be  an  exhaustive  repre 
sentation  of  the  Redeemer's  work ;  it  is  but  a  middle  thing,  between  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  God's  counsel  of  love  on  behalf  of  sinful  humanity. 
Hofmann  himself  allows  that  the  Son  of  God,  in  virtue  of  His  high-priestly 
character,  made  satisfaction  to  the  punitive  justice  of  God  on  our  behalf,  i.e. 
overcame  for  us  the  wrath  of  God.  He  calls  it,  indeed,  an  act  performed 
by  man,  but  maintains  that  it  was  as  such  not  performed  by  man  of  his 
own  power,  but  a  divine  economy  in  man — an  act  of  God  made  man.  But 
what  is  this  but  saying  that  it  was  a  vicarious  act?  And  so  Hofmann  comes 
back,  in  the  way  of  independent  reflection,  to  the  traditional  doctrine 
which  he  had  rejected.  [Somewhat  abridged — TR.] 
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the  Son  are  means  of  making  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  as  such, 
perfect.  In  such  connection  of  thought,  the  phrase  iXdatcecrOcu 
TOV  Seov  becomes  impossible ;  and  even  though  applied  to  the 
death  of  Christ,  would  have  no  meaning  beyond  it.  For  He 
mediates  now  and  henceforth  as  high  priest  for  a  reconciled 
church  and  people,  called  in  Old  Testament  phrase  o  Xao?,  the 
people  of  God;  and  all  His  reconciling  work  henceforth  is 
directed  to  one  end,  the  preventing  of  that  sin  which  still  clings 
to  His  people  from  disturbing  the  relation  of  love  once  for  all 
established.  His  work  as  high  priest,  therefore,  is  no  l\dcrK€o-0ai, 
TOV  Osov,  but  l\d(TK€o-0ai  ra?  d/jLapTias,  and  those  TOV  \aov. 
The  seed  of  Abraham,  to  which  as  Eedeemer  He  has  joined 
Himself,  still  lives  in  the  flesh,  and  needs  therefore  a  high  priest 
to  assure  it  of  the  grace  of  God,  notwithstanding  its  clinging 
infirmity  and  sin.  Such  an  high  priest  Jesus  Christ  has  be 
come,  after  entering  into  fellowship  with  all  our  misery.  He 
can  do  now  for  the  church  of  His  redeemed  all  that  she  stands 
in  need  of. 

Ver.  18.  For  in  that  lie  himself  hath  suffered,  being  tempted, 
he  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted. 

The  church  of  the  redeemed,  for  which  He  is  appointed 
high  priest,  consists  of  Treipa^o^evoi^  such  as  are  continually 
tempted,  being  placed  in  situations  in  which  they  are  in  danger 
of  sin,  and  their  faithfulness  has  to  approve  itself.  In  such 
situations,  in  which  they  would  be  overcome  if  left  to  their 
own  strength  without  higher  aid,  He  is  able  to  succour  them 
(SvvaTai,  construed  with  the  inf.  aor.,  as  with  few  exceptions  is 
always  the  case  in  our  author ;  comp.  Luke  i.  20,  22,  iii.  8,  v. 
12,  etc.).  This  ability  He  has  acquired  avTos  Treipao-Oeis,  that 
is,  through  His  own  experience  of  suffering.  He  Himself  was 
tempted,  ev  c5  TrejrovOev,  in  that  He  suffered,  or  (what  is  the 
same  thing,  only  retaining  more  consciously  the  radical  signi 
fication  of  the  ev  <j>)  in  His  suffering,  which  is  now  past.  Thus 
explained,  the  whole  is  clear  and  consistent.  All  modern 
expositors  agree  in  this,  that  ev  &>  amounts  to  the  same  as  ev 
TOVTM  oTtj  Luke  x.  20  (like  Eom.  ii.  1,  viii.  3),  except  Bl.  and 
Winer,  even  in  the  sixth  edition  (p.  144,  346),  who  assert  that 
ev  eS  should  be  resolved  into  ev  TOVTW  o  (w).  But  the  conjunc 
tional  use  of  ev  cS  (still  retained  in  modern  Greek)  cannot  be 
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doubted  ;  further,  if  ev  were  intended  to  point  out  the  sphere 
within  which  aid  is  given,  then  the  author  would  certainly  have 
written  ev  0*9  (comp.  iv.  15,  Kara  Trdvra  Treireipaa/jievov).  There 
seems  to  me  less  force  in  the  objection  (Bohme,  Tliol.  Ausg.  3  ; 
Hofm.),  that  in  that  case  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  use 
the  aor.  eTradev  (as  v.  8,  xii.  13)  instead  of  the  perf.  7re7rov9ev; 
for  the  author  could  quite  as  well  indicate  the  suffering  within 
the  sphere  of  which  the  exalted  Kedeemer  can  give  aid  to  His 
people,  by  mentioning  it  as  a  matter  of  past  experience,  as  by 
mentioning  it  as  a  definite  condition.  Thus  also,  taking  our 
view  of  the  ev  &>,  he  might,  not  altogether  inappropriately,  have 
written  ejradev  auro?  TreTreipao-fjievos  instead  of  7re7rov0ev  avros 
TreipacrOek.  But  since  the  suffering  to  which  Christ  submitted 
Himself  was  hitherto  the  predominant  idea  in  the  discussion, 
it  was  relatively  more  appropriate  to  transfer  the  fact  of  the 
TreLpaadTJvai,  into  the  condition  of  the  TreTrovOevat,,  than  to 
transfer  the  fact  of  the  iraOelv  into  the  condition  of  the  ireipacr- 
fievov  elvai.  At  all  events,  the  author  comprises  the  one  under 
the  other.1  Hofmann  too  far  separates  the  two  when  he  para 
phrases  and  explains  in  the  following  manner  (Schrifib.  ii.  1, 
277)  :  "That  He  has  passed  through  suffering,  puts  Him,  after 
Pie  Plimself  has  been  tempted,  in  a  condition  to  succour  them 
that  are  tempted.  For  without  His  suffering  the  church  would 
not  have  been  reconciled,  and  then  He  could  not  now  give 
succour  to  the  unreconciled  church.  Or,  in  other  words,  it  is 
only  upon  the  ground  of  His  high-priestly  work  of  atonement, 
that  He  can  stand  for  His  people  in  the  presence  of  God." 

On  this  thought,  true  in  itself,  we  have  here,  at  ver.  18, 
nothing  further  to  say.  The  subject  here  is  not  the  satisfactory 
and  meritorious  effect  for  us  of  the  suffering  of  Christ,  as  basis 
of  His  high-priesthood,  but  its  effect,  as  ethically  fitting  Him 
for  this  priesthood.  It  is  Treipaa-Oek,  and  not  ev  o>  eiraOev, 
which  is  given  as  proof  of  the  Bvvarai  rot<?  Tretpafo^e^o? 
;  and  ev  w  eiraOev  is  simply  to  show  the  truth  of  the 
.  Sufferings,  as  parallels  from  Luke  prove,  are  as 


1  Also,  in  classical  Greek,  veipoiaOxi  is  sometimes  found  used  as  equivalent 
to  voiffxstv.  An  unknown  poet,  cited  by  Plutarch,  Mor.  p.  51  E,  says  : 
The  old  man  is  lest  respondent  to  the  old  man,  a  boy  to  a  boy,  a  woman  to 
woman.  Noaaiv  r  dvvip  vbawvri  xotl  ^iKr7rpoc.^i/x.  ArityQsi;  STTU^OS  ka~i  T£» 
See  also  Suidas,  sub  voc.  Ktipu,  (==  /3A«/3ij). 
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such  weiptyrpol  (Acts  xx.  19),  and  especially  our  Lord's  suffer 
ings  were  so  (Luke  xxii.  28)  ;  and  as  this  latter  passage  shows, 
not  merely  the  sufferings  beginning  in  Gethsemane  (from 
which  date  onward,  Hofmann  (Schriftb.  ii.  1,  279)  would  desig 
nate  the  TreTTovOevai  here  as  expiatory).  In  His  sufferings,  or 
through  His  sufferings,  He  w^as  tempted,  and  thereby  put  into 
a  position  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted. 

Reviewing  all  we  have  already  gone  over,  we  see  that  the 
author  has  now  demonstrated  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  above  the 
angels,  on  the  one  hand,  through  His  eternal  Godhead,  and  on 
the  other,  through  the  glory  He  attained  by  becoming  man, 
and  passing  through  suffering  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
The  Hebrews,  to  whom  the  author  is  writing,  are  in  danger  of 
taking  offence  at  the  suffering  form  of  Christ's  humanity,  and 
of  thereby  losing  sight  of  His  pre-eminence,  which  preceded 
and  followed  His  temporary  humiliation.  The  author  there 
fore  shows  them,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  eternal  Son  of 
God  to  enter  into  the  low  condition  of  human  nature,  as  it  at 
present  is  under  the  dominion  of  death,  in  order  to  raise  the 
human  race,  to  which,  as  prophesied  in  the  O.  T.,  He  is  related 
as  brother,  with  Himself  to  the  high  position  assigned  to  it 
(Ps.  viii.).  He  who  is  higher  than  the  angels,  was  made  for  a 
little  time  lower  than  the  angels,  in  order  in  and  through  Him 
to  exalt  humanity  above  the  angels.  The  parallel  between 
Jesus  and  men  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  Him  and  angels 
on  the  other,  this  parallel  revolving  around  Ps.  viii.  5  as  its 
axis,  is  now  at  an  end.  Next  follows, 

CHAP.  in.  1-6.  A  second  parallel,  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
renewed  paro3nesis,  based  on  the  preceding  paragraph,  and 
exhorting  to  a  due  regard  for  such  a  high  priest,  who  is  not 
only  faithful  as  Moses  was  in  the  house  of  God,  but  so 
much  more  glorious  than  he,  as  the  son  is  greater  than  a 
servant. 

In  the  former  exhortation  (ch.  ii.  1)  the  sacred  writer  had 
included  himself  with  his  readers  as  "  we ;"  now,  after  exciting 
earnest  feelings  by  his  solemn  words,  and  in  the  full  conscious 
ness  of  his  own  fraternal  sympathy,  he  ventures  to  address 
them  directly  as  "  brethren." 
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Ver.  1.  Wherefore,  lioly  brethren,  partakers  of  a  heavenly 
calling,  consider  ye  well  the  apostle  and  high  priest  of  our  con 
fession,  Jesus. 

In  these  few  weighty  words  all  the  preceding  thoughts  of 
our  epistle  recur.  So  it  is  even  with  the  terms  of  the  address, 
"  holy  brethren,"  "  partakers  of  a  heavenly  calling,"  in  which 
each  word  is  an  echo  of  something  that  has  gone  before. 
'A&e\(f>ol  ayioi,  as  a  vocative,  has  no  other  example  in  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  we  find  "  brethren" 
"  my  brethren"  "  my  beloved  brethren"  "  brethren  beloved  of 
God;"  but  he  nowhere  addresses  them  as  "holy  ones"  or 
"  saints,"  though  he  so  often  speaks  of  them  by  that  designa 
tion.1  In  this  epistle,  too,  we  have  elsewhere  simply  "  brethren" 
(a8e\<j)o£).  Here  the  text  expresses  more  than  the  relation  in 
which  the  writer  stands  to  those  whom  he  addresses  :  their 
common  brotherhood  with  Christ  is  the  main  thought  in  his 
mind.  Of  this  he  has  already  spoken  (ch.  ii.  11).  The 
redeemed  are  with  the  Redeemer  all  children  of  one  Father  ; 
the  Sanctifier  therefore  stands  in  a  brotherly  relation  to  those 
whom  He  sanctifies  :  He  is  their  o  a^iaC^v  ;  they  ayioi,  through 
Him,  and  aSeX<£ot  ayioi  with  Him  and  towards  one  another. 
The  second  term  of  the  address  (tfTuJo-eo)?  eirovpavlov  ^ero^oi) 
carries  us  back  to  ch.  i.  1  and  ii.  3.  The  ica\wv  thus  referred 
to  is  the  eternal  Son,  through  whom  God  has  now  spoken, 
who  came  from  heaven,  and  is  returned  thither.  And  hence 
the  /cX^cri?  coming  through  Him,  and  manifested  on  earth,  is 
heavenly  (comp.  97  ava)  K\rja-i<s,  Phil.  iii.  14)  ;  that  is,  a  call 
issuing  from  heaven  and  inviting  to  heaven  :  its  contents,  the 
place  whence  it  proceeds,  and  that  to  which  it  invites,  all 
heavenly.  Of  this  heavenly  calling  Christians  are  partakers 
(yccero^ot,  apart  from  our  epistle,  found  only  Luke  v.  7),  and 
as  such  are  united  in  fellowship  of  the  same  high  privileges 
and  duties.  Hence  they  should,  considering  Him  through 
whom  they  are  what  they  are,  adhere  to  Him  the  more  firmly, 
and  seek  to  be  rooted  and  grounded  in  Him  :  Karavorjaare  rov 
a,7ro(7TO\oi>  KOL  ap%L6pea  T???  o/-ioXo(yt'&9  rjp,wv  'Iqcrovv.  AVe  must 
in  the  outset  reject  the  signification  Mediator,  in  which  Tholuck 
and  Biesenthal,  starting  from  the  rabbinical-talmudic  Byft 


1  The  genuineness  of  the  reading  £y/o/;  before  «8gApofr  in  the  text. 
rec.  of  1  Thess.  v.  27  is  doubtful. 
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think  the  designation  dirocrTo\o<s  may  be  taken. 
however,  never  means  mediator,  but  always  merely  delegate, 
commissioner,  or  representative,  whether  of  God  or  the  syna 
gogue.  But  that  Jesus  should  be  called  delegate  of  the  church, 
in  the  way  in  which  the  high  priest  was  called  ttOW  (our  dele 
gate1)  by  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who  before  the  day 
of  atonement  made  him  swear  to  observe  the  ritual  of  that 
day  (with  reference  to  Sadducean  departures  from  tradition), 
is  a  thought  unworthy  of  our  Lord's  dignity.  Besides,  such  a 
reference  in  the  time  of  the  second  temple  to  the  above-men 
tioned  observance  is  improbable :  the  appellation  aTroo-roXo? 
would  thus  give  a  priestly  sense,2  whereas  we  expect  here  a 
prophetic  one.  For  TOV  diroa-ToXov  is  manifestly  connected 
with  /cX^creo)?  eTrovpaviov  //.ero^ot,  as  ap^iepea  refers  (cldasti- 
cally)  to  dSe\(f>ol  ayiot,.  Jesus,  as  the  inaugurator  of  the 
heavenly  calling,  is  our  Apostle,  and  as  Sanctifier  our  High 
Priest.  To  which  must  be  added,  that  the  title  \4-7roo-ToXo?, 
given  once  here  to  our  Lord,  and  nowhere  else,  is  evidently 
intended  to  connect  Him  with  His  own  apostles,  the  aKovcravres 
of  ch.  ii.  3,  who  had  continued  under  Him  the  proclamation  of 
the  gospel,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  this  heavenly  calling. 
The  word,  therefore,  is  to  be  understood  here  as  equivalent  to 
"  sent  of  God"  (comp.  Luke  iv.  43,  ix.  48,  x.  16 ;  Acts  iii.  20, 
26  ;  Gal.  iv.  4 ;  John  xvii.  3,  18,  and  many  other  places, 
especially  in  the  writings  of  St.  John).  Our  Lord  is  there 
fore  here  called  Apostle,  as  one  who,  as  God's  messenger  of 
salvation,  is  above  the  prophets  (i.  1),  and  higher  than  the 
angels  (ii.  2)  ;  while  as  High  Priest  He  has  accomplished  that 
salvation,  and  is  still  its  Mediator. 

'O/ioXo7i'a3  signifies  in  the  New  Testament  the  Christian 
confession,  or  profession  of  faith,  not  in  the  abstract,  as  a  creed 

1  See  my  Aufsatz  uber  die  Discussion  der  Amtsfrage  in  Mischna  und 
Gemara :  Luih.  Zeitschr.  1854,  iii.  pp.  446-449. 

2  The  appellation  fpfe  thus  absolutely  taken,  could  have  no  other 
than  a  sacerdotal  sense,  and  signify  the  priest,  either  as  God's  deputy  on 
the  one  hand,  or  that  of  the  church  on  the  other.     Even  the  *TO¥  rvbt? 
of  the  synagogue  is  the  substitute  of  the  offering  priest  (a'npon  D1pO3). 

3  Tholuck  has  done  right  in  abandoning  his  former  rendering  of  o'^o- 
Xoy/«  by  pactum,  for  which  may  be  compared  the   "  Messenger  of  the 
Covenant"  of  Mai.  iii.  1,  and  the  rendering  of  the  Itala,  constitutionis 
nostrx.    The  word  has  never  this  meaning  in  the  New  Testament,  which 
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or  formulary,  but  as  the  act  of  the  believing  church  or  person, 
or  rather  both  these  in  one.  (It  recurs  ch.  iv.  14,  x.  23  ;  and 
thrice  in  St.  Paul.)  The  genitive  rr?  opoKoyias  depends  on 
both  substantives,  airoo-T.  and  ap^iep.  (their  close  combination 
is  indicated  by  the  omission  of  the  article  before  dp%iepea)  ; 
the  plain  sense  being  :  He  who  is  the  subject  of  our  confes 
sion  ;  where  there  is  no  occasion  to  inquire  whether  6/jio\oyia 
be  used  subjectively  (as  act)  or  objectively  (as  tymbofam), 
being  in  fact  the  self-utterance  of  the  church's  living  faith. 
'Iwcrovv1  stands  here  after  its  appositive  clause,  just  as  it  did  at 
ch.  ii.  9  (comp.  note  there).  What  we  confess  is,  that  we  have 
in  the  man  Jesus  one  sent  of  God,  to  bring  us  the  message  of 
salvation,  and  a  High  Priest  to  accomplish  it.  On  Him,  then, 
being  such  (so  runs  the  exhortation  here),  keep  fixed  your 
mental  gaze  (the  eye  of  faith — irunet  voov/mev) — Kara  voijaare. 
The  word  is  a  favourite  one  with  St.  Luke,  for  prolonged, 
earnest,  searching  consideration  (comp.  Luke  xii.  24,  27,  and 
especially  Acts  xi.  6).  "OQev  connects  this  exhortation  with 
all  that  had  preceded  it :  the  following  clause  grounds  it  on  the 
Lord's  faithfulness  in  His  own  divine  calling  : 

Ver.  2.  As  being  faithful  unto  him  that  made  him,  even  as 
was  Moses  in  all  his  house. 

TIio-Tov  ovra  is  the  second  accusative  to  KaravoTJaare.  We 
are  to  contemplate  God's  Apostle  and  High  Priest  as  being 
one  who  is  found  faithful,  wherein  lies  a  further  motive  for 
the  exhortation  to  regard  Him.  He  is  faithful  to  His  calling 
which  has  our  salvation  for  its  object :  we  have  the  best  in 
every  respect  to  look  for  from  Him.  Tw  Troiijo-avri,  might  be 
rendered  "  Him  that  created  Him."  The  sacred  writer  having 

here  would  yield  a  weak  and  unsuitable  sense.  Philo  in  one  place  (i.  654t 
6)  calls  the  Logos  6  f^syots  dpxuptvg  rys  opohoyiot; ;  which  Carpzov  renders, 
summits  sacerdos  professions  (quam  projitemur)  •  Grossmann,  antistes  fcederis 
nostri  (De  philosophise  sacrss  vestigiis  nonnullis  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  conspicuis, 
p.  23).  So  also  "Wesseling.  Bleek,  with  Mangey,  regards  the  reading  TJJJ 
o^o'Aoyiocs  as  suspicious.  It  is  discredited,  by  its  omission  in  Cod.  Med. 

1  The  Vulgate  also  reads  Jesum.  Luther's  Christi  Jhesu  follows  all 
three  editions  of  the  Greek  text  which  he  may  have  used:  that  of  Gerbe- 
lius,  1521 ;  the  second  edition  of  Erasmus'  Greek  Testament,  1519 ;  and  the 
Aldine  edition  of  Asulanus, — all  three  of  which  presented  him  with  X/ 
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so  unambiguously  testified  to  our  Lord's  pre-existence  in  ch.  i., 
might,  without  fear  of  misinterpretation,  so  speak  of  God  the 
Father  here,  as  author  of  the  temporal  existence  of  the  Son ; 
and  so  orthodox  Greeks  (e.g.  Athanasius)  and  Latins  (Ambrose, 
Vigilius  Taps.,  Primasius)  do  not  scruple  to  expound  Tronjcravri, 
here  as  referring  to  the  creatio,  i.e.  corporalis  generatio,  of  the 
man  Christ  Jesus.  The  Arians,  on  the  other  hand  (as  Epi- 
phanius  informs  us),  appealed  to  it  in  support  of  their  position 
that  Christ  is  a  creature  (fCTid^a).  Bleek  and  Liinemann 
think  it  possible  that  Troi^aavri  may  refer  to  the  eternal  gene 
ration.  But  this  is  inadmissible  :  Troieiv  being  so  clearly  used 
(ch.  i.  2)  to  express  the  creative  act  by  which  the  material  and 
spiritual  universe  had  been  brought  into  being,  could  not  be 
applied  to  the  infinitely  higher  genesis  of  the  Son.  Nor  could 
it  properly  express  His  human  conception,  that  unique,  incom 
parable  act  of  divine  power,  by  which  the  Eternal  Word  took 
flesh  in  the  womb  of  Mary.  For  iroielv  in  such  a  signification 
no  parallel  could  be  found.  Neither  is  it  admissible  to  supply 
(as  most  expositors  have  done,  with  appeal  to  Acts  ii.  36)  a 
second  accusative  after  Troirja-avTi — -faithful  to  Him  that  made 
Him  apostle  and  high  priest.  De  Wette's  interpretation  seems 
to  be  the  right  one,  taking  iroielv  absolutely  in  an  ethical  or 
historical  sense,  like  n^y,  1  Sam.  xii.  6  (It  is  the  Lord  that 
made  Moses  and  Aaron),  where  made  does  not  refer  to  natural 
creation,  but  the  placing  them  on  the  stage  of  history.  The 
sacred  writer  may,  indeed  (as  Bleek  conjectures),  have  had  this 
very  passage  in  view,  when  the  LXX.  renders  thus,  o  Kupios 
6  Trorfcras  TOV  Mwvcrfjv ;  and  afterwards  at  ver.  8,  aTrecrmXe  o 
Kvpios  rov  M.  He  adds  (combining  a  reminiscence  of  Num. 
xii.  7),  &>5  /cat  Mwva^  (Mwo-fjs  text,  rec.,  as  also  Uffenb.  [and 
Cod.  Sinait],  etc.)  eV  oXw  T&>  OIKU>  avrov.  That  this  last  clause 
is  part  of  the  comparison,  and  that  avrov  must  be  referred  to 
TW  Troirja-avTi  avrov,  are  points  admitting  of  no  doubt.  We  are 
necessitated  to  assume  the  former,  by  the  fact  that  the  author 
afterwards  proceeds  to  contrast  the  vocation  of  Moses  "  in"  the 
house  of  God,  with  that  of  Jesus  "over"  the  same;  while  here 
it  is  a  like  faithfulness  in  what  is  assumed  to  be  a  like  position 
which  is  the  subject  of  consideration.  The  complete  expres 
sion,  therefore,  of  the  thought  would  be  :  &>?  /cal  M.  TTLO-TOS  fy 
TO)  TroirjcravTi  avrov  Iv  6\w  rw  OIL/CM  avrov.  The  whole  sphere 
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of  Moses*  work  is  here  called,  after  Num.  xii.  7,  "the  house  of 
God"  (comp.  Ps.  Ixix.  10;  Hos.  viii.  1).  The  Greek  TUG-TO?  * 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  Hebrew  participle  JEJO,  with  its  two 
fold  meaning  of  fide  dignus  and  fidem  servans.  The  witness 
of  Jehovah  concerning  Moses,  as  received  by  Aaron  and 
Miriam  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  declared  that  he  was 
not,  like  other  prophets,  limited  to  revelations  through  dream 
or  ecstasy,  but  that,  as  one  found  trustworthy  in  the  whole 
house  of  God,  he  had  free  scope  given  him  in  all  the  details  of 
its  management  here  telow.  In  Num.  xii.  7  the  emphasis  lies 
on  eV  oXw  TO)  OLKU>  pov,  which  therefore  precedes  the  irtarog 
eVrt.  Here  TTLCTTOV  ovra,  as  the  main  though  not  the  only  point 
of  comparison,  is  placed  first.  Moses'  faithfulness  in  the  whole 
house  of  God  corresponds  to  the  faithfulness  of  Jesus  to  His 
vocation,  which  embraces  the  whole  church  (Hofmann,  Entsteh. 
339)  of  God,  and  in  fulfilling  which  He  is  both  apostle  and 
high  priest,  that  is,  discharges  an  office  at  once  prophetic  and 
pontifical.  Tliarov  is  here  predicate  of  a-TrocrroXoz/  as  well  as 
of  ap^epea  (otherwise  we  should  have  expected  a  comparison 
with  Aaron  rather  than  with  Moses)  ;  and  ovra  indicates  the 
continuance  in  heaven  not  only  of  the  Lord's  high-priesthood, 
but  also  of  His  apostleship  or  prophetic  office.  The  comparison 
is  now  followed  by  a  contrast,  exhibiting  the  superior  excellence 
of  the  antitype  Jesus  to  the  type  Moses.2 

Vers.  3-6  have  long  occasioned  great  perplexity  to  commen 
tators.  Bleek  correctly  apprehends  the  starting-point.  The 
glory  conferred  on  Christ  surpasses  that  of  Moses  in  the  same 

1  De  Wette  needlessly  finds  fault  with  the  rendering  of  the  Sept., 
which  is  here  better  than  his  own — mit  meinem  ganzen  Hause  ist  er  betrauet. 
For  '3  p&o  nowhere  signifies  "  to  be  entrusted  with  anything ;"  for  this 
Niphal  never  governs  a  3,  but  is  only  occasionally  followed  by  this  pre 
position,  signifying  its  sphere  of  action.     It  is  used  sometimes  in  a  tem 
poral  sense,  long -continuing  (Deut.  xxviii.  59)  ;  sometimes  in  a  local  sense, 
firm,  unchangeable  (Josh.  vii.  9 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  35,  etc.)  ;    sometimes  in  an 
historical,   to  be  verified  (Gen.  xlii.  20)  ;  sometimes  in  an  ethical,  to  be 
approved  as  faithful  (as  here,  and  Ps.  Ixxviii.  37). 

2  This  superiority  is  acknowledged  by  the  Jewish  Midrash  (Jalkut  to 
Isa.  lii.  13).     The  Servant  of  Jehovah,  the  King  Messiah,  will  be  more 
venerable  than  Abraham,  more  exalted  than  Moses,  and  superior  to  the 
ministering  angels. 
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proportion  as  the  Karao-Kevdaas  olicov  enjoys  greater  honour 
than  'the  ot/co?  itself.  But  when  he  proceeds  simply  to  identify 
Christ  with  the  /carao-Kevdo-as  OLKOV,  he  renders  his  own  further 
comprehension  of  the  argument  impossible,  and  makes  ver.  4 
sink  down  for  him  into  a  mere  "  parenthesis."  Tholuck,  von 
Gerlach,  Ebrard,  and  Liinemann  fail  in  the  same  way  in  com 
prehending  ver.  3.  They  also  identify  the  Kara&Kevdcras  with 
our  Lord,  and  so  regard  ver.  4  as  a  parenthesifc — and  what  a 
parenthesis  !  Tholuck  says :  "  It  might  appear  strange  to  the 
reader  to  find  Christ  styled  the  founder  (KaTacr/cevdaas)  of  i  the 
house  of  Jehovah^  i.e.  of  the  theocracy,  and  therefore  our  author 
adds  the  intimation,  that  every  family  must  have  some  founder, 
though  God  be  the  primary  cause  of  all."1  But  the  main 
thought  of  vers.  3-6  could  hardly  be  better  reproduced  than  it  is 
by  Hofmann  (Entst.  339)  :  "  The  vocation  of  Jesus  Christ  is  so 
much  the  more  glorious,  as  in  Him  has  appeared  the  promised 
Saviour,  who  should  belong  as  Son  to  the  A  Imighty  Creator  of  the 
church,  and  of  all  things ;  whereas  Moses  was  but  a  part  of  the 
church  himself,  and  therein  only  a  servant,  and  giving  a  prophetic 
testimony  to  the  gospel  of  the  future"  The  sacred  writer's  pur 
pose  is,  in  fact,  to  confirm  and  enforce  the  exhortation  of  vers. 
1,  2,  while  he  thus  continues : 

Ver.  3.  For  this  one  hath  been  counted  worthy  of  more  glory 
than  Moses,  inasmuch  as  he  who  established  the  house  hath  more 
honour  than  the  house. 

It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  chain-like  development 
of  his  argument,  that  the  author  thus  proceeds  to  enforce  the 
exhortation  (which  is  linked  on  by  o0ev  to  what  had  gone 
before)  by  a  further  unfolding  of  the  comparison  between 
Moses  and  Jesus  Christ.  (So  Bengel,  Bohme,  Tholuck,  Liine 
mann,  and  many  others.)  2  By  "  the  glory  of  Moses  "  (coga) 
Hofmann  understands  that  "  wonderful  appearance "  (Sofa 

1  De  Wette  in  his  first  edition  left  everything  in  obscurity  (1844)  ;  in 
his  second  he  has  avoided  the  error  of  making  KXTourxtvotaots  refer  to  Christ, 
and  judiciously  altered  the  whole  exposition  (1847).     Kostlin  has  rightly 
conceived  the  thought  of  the  paragraph  vers.  3-6  (p.  409). 

2  This  simple  relation  of  the  thoughts  is  perverted  by  Bleek,  who,  mis 
takenly  referring  avrov  (ver.  2)  to  Christ,  proceeds :  "  He  now  goes  on  to 
explain  in  what  way  the  house  belongs  to  Christy  namely,  that  He  is  its  builder 
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from  So/ee«>),  that  "  glory  of  his  countenance"  (2  Cor.  iii.  7),  of 
which  we  read  (Ex.  xxxiv.  35)  "  that  the  skin  of  Moses*  face 
shone"  (rjv  SeSofao-^ez^  17  cn/a?  roO  ^/OOJTO?  (^co/iaro?)  rov 
TTpoo-wTTov  CIVTOV,  LXX.),  —  namely,  after  his  converse  with 
God,  and  when  he  was  about  to  convey  God's  words  to  Israel 
(Weiss,  ii.  188).  That  shining  appearance  was  the  effect  of  a 
temporary  nearness  of  the  "glory  of  Jehovah"  ('rv  1133)  as 
manifested  on  earth  on  the  bodily  part  of  Moses  as  mediator  of 
the  old  covenant  (&ia6r)K7]  Ypa/^aro?),  and  might  be  contrasted 
with  the  more  excellent  glory  (Sofa)  by  which  the  whole  cor 
poreity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  being  filled  and  interpenetrated,  has 
now  been  spiritualized  and  assumed  into  full  communion  with 
the  omnipresent  Godhead.  This  view  might  be  taken  ;  but  it 
is  simpler  and  more  natural  to  understand  the  Sofa  here  of 
that  official  "  glory  "  (or  "  honour  ")  in  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
excels  Moses  ;  His  glorious  office  being  not  limited,  as  Moses' 
was  (a  Sofa  Karapyov/Jbevrj,  2  Cor.  iii.  7),  to  this  lower  sphere  of 
being,  but  extending  from  it  to  the  world  above,  and  there, 
after  passing  through  the  probation  of  death,  unfolded  in  all 
its  greatness,  fulness,  and  efficacy.  The  omission  of  Kara 
rocroOro  in  the  first  member  of  this  sentence  (as  correlative  to 
the  KCL&  ocrov  in  the  second)  is  intentional.  The  first  clause 
merely  expresses  the  Lord's  superior  excellence  to  Moses  ;  the 
second  gives  the  measure  of  it,  as  suggested  by  the  figure 
involved  in  the  ev  oXw  rco  oiKq>  avrov.  Karacr/cevd^tv  includes 
the  procuring  of  everything  necessary  to  the  erection  and  com 
pletion  of  a  house  :  o  Karaa-Kevda-as,  therefore,  is  here  the  con 
structor,  builder,  architect.  In  the  first  member,  the  subject 
might  be  a  Sofa  in  which  Moses  is  surpassed  by  Jesus  ;  in  the 
second,  a  word  of  more  general  signification  had  to  be  chosen, 
allowing  reference  to  the  house  as  well  as  its  builder  ;  hence, 
instead  of  Sofa,  we  have  here  TI/M},  that  which  is  highly  prized, 
worth,  or  value.  Tov  OLKOV  is  the  genitive  of  comparison  :  to 


De  Wette  likewise  avoids  the  most  obvious  interpreta 
tion,  for  the  worthless  reason  that  it  is  not  the  author's  immediate  object 
to  justify  the  assertion  of  ver.  1,  that  Christ  is  greater  than  Moses.  He 
renders  yap  by  ndmlich.  But  surely  there  is  nothing  illogical  in  such  a 
sequence  of  thought  as  this  :  "  Contemplate  earnestly  the  Lord  Jesus,  who 
is  comparable  to  Moses  for  fidelity  in  the  whole  house  of  God,  seeing  that 
in  glory  He  is  incomparably  his  superior." 
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take  together  TI^V  rov  O/LKOV,  honour  by  the  house  or  in  rela 
tion  to  the  house  (e.g.  Luther,  combining  this  meaning  with 
that  of  comparison),  sounds  harsh,  and  is  wholly  unnecessary. 
The  order  of  the  words  is  artistically  inverted  in  both  members  of 
the  sentence  :  in  the  first  member  we  read,  with  Griesb.,  Lchm., 
Tischd.,  irXeiovos  ^ap  OVTOS  80^779,  instead  of  the  rec.  TrXe/ovo? 
yap  Sof^?  euro?.  The  sacred  author  has  contrived  to  form  a 
masterly  combination  of  a  logically  strict  sequence  of  idea, 
syntactical  elegance,  and  rhythmical  euphony.  The  following 
is  the  comparison  instituted  by  him  :  Jesus  stands  in  relation 
to  Moses  as  the  architect  to  the  house.  Were  we  thence  to 
infer  that,  in  the  author's  view,  Jesus  was  the  architect,  we 
must  also  infer  that,  in  his  view,  Moses  was  the  house,  which 
is  absurd.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  comparison  in  which  the  relation 
of  the  first  two  members  is  compared  with  the  relation  of  the 
other  two,  but  in  which  the  first  two  are  not  identified  with 
the  other  two  respectively.  Let  us,  then,  allow  the  author  to 
speak  for  himself,  and  listen  to  his  further  explanation. 

Ver.  4.  For  every  house  is  builded  by  some  one  or  other;  but 
he  that  built  all  things  is  God. 

175?  oZ/eo?  here  does  not  mean  the  whole  house  in  all  its 
parts  (Hofm.  Weiss,  ii.  9),  but,  according  to  the  style  of  the 
epistle  (comp.  v.  1,  13,  viii.  3),  every  house  whatsoever.  The 
universally  known  and  acknowledged  truth  (ver.  36)  is  illus 
trated  by  the  likewise  universally  known  and  acknowledged 
proposition,  that  there  is  no  house  which  has  not  some  builder. 
This  proposition,  trivial  as  it  is,  serves  as  basis  to  the  conclusion 
at  which  the  author  seeks  to  arrive.  But  to  regard  6  Se,  /c.r.X., 
as  already  this  conclusion,  deranges  the  whole  argument.  The 
proposition,  o  Se,  /c.r.X.,  is  itself  only  an  intermediate  link  in  the 
chain  of  argument,  but  still  a  necessary  link,  not  a  mere  acces 
sory  thought,  not  a  parenthesis  to  be  bracketed  off,  as  is  done  by 
Griesb.,  Thiele,  and  others.  The  author,  in  saying  Tra?  o7«o?, 
has  in  view  the  house  in  which  Moses  was  found  faithful.  To 
justify  and  confirm  the  comparison  previously  instituted,  he  is 
obliged  to  show  the  superiority  of  Jesus  to  Moses,  in  their 
respective  relations  to  this  house  and  its  /carao-icevao-as.  He 
therefore,  in  coming  to  particulars,  proceeds  from  the  above- 
mentioned  general  proposition  to  the  proposition  o  £e  iravra 
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©eo?.  'O  .  .  .  fcarao-tcevdo-a?  is  manifestly  the 
predicate  (notwithstanding  the  article;  see  Winer,  p.  104),  @eo? 
the  subject.  Ak  sets  in  contrast  to  the  Ti9,  that  is,  the  builder, 
whoever  he  may  be,  whom  a  house  of  whatever  kind  must 
as  a  house  have,  the  more  definite  builder,  back  to  whom,  as 
ultimate  cause,  everything,1  and  so  whatever  is  or  can  be  called 
a  house,  is  to  be  traced.  After  this  proposition  stands  the 
following  parallel,  containing  the  justification  and  confirmation 
of  the  comparison  instituted  (ver.  3&). 

Vers.  5,  Sa.  While  then  Moses  (has  been  found)  faithful  in 
all  his  house,  as  a  servant,  for  (bearing)  testimony  unto  the  things 
that  should  afterwards  be  spoken  of ;  Christ,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  a  Son  is  over  his  house.  Whose  house  are  ice. 

Jesus  stands  related  to  Moses,  as  one  who  has  built  a  house 
stands  related  to  the  house  itself ;  Moses  as  servant  forming 
part  of  God's  house,  whilst  Christ  as  Son  is  over  it.  Or,  to 
put  the  chain  of  argument  more  clearly,  Jesus  is,  as  compared 
with  Moses,  what  the  architect  is  in  relation  to  the  house  which 
he  builds  :  every  house  must  have  some  builder,  and  God  is 
the  supreme  architect  of  all;  Moses  was  faithful  to  God  in  His 
whole  house  as  a  servant,  Christ  is  placed  over  it  as  a  Son ; 
therefore  Christ  is  related  to  Moses  as  the  architect  (whose 
Son  Christ  is)  is  related  to  the  house  in  which  Moses  was  a 
servant.  Both  avrovs  must  be  referred  to  God,  by  whom  all 
things  were  made  at  the  first,  Moses  being  called  Oepdirdov  with 
reference  to  Num.  xii.  7.  The  LXX.  purposely  renders  lay 
here  by  another  word  than  Sov\os  or  irals  (the  renderings 
most  frequently  employed),  in  order  to  exclude  the  notion  of 
unfree,  slavish  dependence  contained  in  SouXo?  and  TTOIS,  from 
which  Qepcnrwv,  in  the  oldest  Greek,  is  free.2  It  is  evident 
from  the  context  that  Christ  is  here  called  Son  in  reference  to 
God  the  builder  of  the  house,  and  that  the  term  is  used  in  the 

1  HuvToe,  (Lachm.,  Tischend.)  is  to  be  preferred  (both  as  better  attested 
and  as  giving  a  better  sense)  to  the  ree,  Tai/rot  of  the  text.  rec.     [The  Cod. 
Sinait.  also  reads  irowTa,. — Tn.] 

2  Comp.  Passow,  Lexic.  s.  voce.     ["  In  early  Greek  it  always  differs 
from  do^Ao?,  as  implying  free  and  honourable  service,  and  in  Homer  is 
often  =  erot'ipos,  QTTU.UV,    a  companion  in  arms,   comrade,  though  usually 
inferior  in  rank  and  name  ;  so  Patroclus  is  Qf.pa.7ruv  of  Achilles,  //.  xvi.  244." 
— LIDDELL  and  SCOTT.]    Greek  lexicographers  distinguish  BO£AG<T,  slave,  one 

VOL.  I.  L 
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full  sense  which  it  bears  in  ch.  i.  1.  The  question  remains, 
how  the  sacred  writer  intended  the  clause  Xpto-ro?  8e  o>9  v  /o? 
eVl  rov  olfcov  avrov  to  be  understood.  The  following  views 
have  been  taken  of  its  meaning  :  (1.)  Christ  (is  faithful)  as  a 
Son,  (is  sure  to  be  faithful)  over  His  house  ;  so  Bleek  and  De 
Wette.  This  is  inadmissible,  first,  because  if  o>?  Oepdrrwv  is 
equivalent  to  ut  famulus,  w?  vlos  cannot  be  rendered  by  quem- 
admodum  filim  ;  and  further,  because  this  interpretation  would 
require  eavrov  (over  His  own  house),  making  the  church  to  be 
here  the  house  of  Christ,  —  a  phrase  of  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
Scripture  affords  no  other  examples.  (2.)  Another  interpreta 
tion  admits  of  two  forms  :  Christ  (is  faithful)  over  His  house 
as  Son,  or  Christ  as  Son  over  His  house  (is  faithful).  For  the 
former,  appeal  might  be  made  to  x.  21,  a  great  priest  over  (eW) 
the  house  of  God;  for  the  latter,  to  Matt.  xxv.  25,  thou  wast 
faithful  over  (lirl)  a  few  things.  So  Tholuck  and  Liinemann  ; 
Tholuck,  however,  referring  avrov  to  Christ,  Liinemann  (as 
we  have  done)  to  God.  But  even  in  this  its  more  accept 
able  form,  we  cannot  approve  of  this  assumption  of  an  ellipsis 
of  TTtcrro?  ecrrw,  forasmuch  as  the  construction  Trtcrro?  eW 
would  totally  efface  the  emphatic  antithesis  of  ev  TCO  o!'/ew  and 
eVl  rov  OLKOV.  According  to  this,  the  sentence  is  a  purely 
nominal  one,  admitting  of  no  other  ellipsis  than  that  of  the 
logical  copula  ;  and  as  we  cannot,  with  Erasmus  and  others, 
refer  avrov  to  wo?  (suam  ipsius  domuni),  there  remains  but  one 
other  interpretation.  (3.)  Christ  is  (or  stands)  as  Son  over  (  God's) 
house,  being  not  merely  faithful  as  a  servant,  like  Moses,  em 
ployed  in  the  house,  but  placed  as  a  Son  over  it.  In  this 
way  only  the  intentional  antithesis  of  ev  and  CTTL  is  brought 
out  sharp  and  clear.  Moses,  as  servant,  resembles  the  house 
in  this,  that  he,  like  it,  stands  under  God  who  formed  it,  and 
so  is  employed  in  a  household  which  is  not  his  own,  but  only 
entrusted  to  his  care  :  Christ,  as  Son,  resembles  the  builder 


politically  or  morally  perfectly  unfree,  from  olxtTYis,  house-servant  or  mes 
senger,  one  who  has  a  master  but  is  not  in  bondage,  and  Qtpa,-vuv,  a  mini 
stering  friend  of  lower  rank.  So  Ammonius  Hesychius,  Thomas  Magister, 
etc.  The  usus  loquendi  of  Scripture  has  ennobled  the  meaning  of  &dt/Xof,  yet 
still  the  notion  connected  with  Qtpa.Kuv  remains  a  peculiar  one.  Euripides, 
in  a  fragment,  uses  $ixxovo$  for  it  :  Tl/ir-roV  psy  QVV  slyat  %pv)  TOV 
NANCK,  Tragicorum  Gr.  fraymenta,  p.  377. 
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of  the  house  in  this,  that  He,  like  the  builder,  stands  over  the 
house ;  for,  by  virtue  of  His  Sonship,  the  house  is  His  own  : 
as  K\7]povofjio^  TrdvT&v  (i.  2)  He  stands  on  the  same  line  with 
the  tear  acr  Kevdo-as  Trdvra ;  whatever  is  the  Father's,  is  also  His 
jure  hcereditatis.  We  have  in  this  not  indeed  a  direct,  but 
certainly  an  indirect,  proof  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  the  idea 
of  uio9  including  it.  The  author  employs  here  the  name 
Xpiaros  instead  of  'I^trot)?  intentionally.  He  who  was  for 
merly  called  'Irjaovs  is  called  X/HCTTO?,  as  Lord  in  contradis 
tinction  to  servant,  as  fulfiller  of  the  law7  in  contradistinction 
to  him  who  gave  testimony  of  future  fulfilment.  Most  modern 
expositors  efface  the  intimation  here  given  of  this  typical  rela 
tion,  in  that  they  understand  by  \a\vj0rjor6fjLeva  the  Thorah 
(law),  which  it  was  Moses'  office  to  proclaim  to  the  people  (Bl., 
De  W.,  Thol.,  Lu'nem.).  Ebrard  and  Hofmann,  however, 
decide,  \vith  good  reason,  in  favour  of  the  interpretation  found 
inadmissible  by  Bleek  and  the  others, — namely,  that  it  refers 
to  the  gospel  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  that  exclusively, 
and  not,  as  Bengel  says,  at  once  to  the  Thorah  in  its  prophetic 
aspect  and  the  gospel.  Moses  held  the  charge  of  a  OepaTrwv, 
"  for  a  testimony  of  those  things  which  were  to  be  spoken 
after,"  that  is,  of  the  future  perfect  revelation  of  God  through 
the  Son  (i.  2a).  As  he  prophesied  of  the  Son,  the  Apostle  of 
the  final  salvation,  by  his  position  and  faithfulness  in  his  call 
ing,  so  also  did  he  by  his  testimony  (John  v.  46,  39).  And 
equally  did  the  Old  Testament  house  of  God,  in  which  Moses 
was  a  servant,  namely  the  Old  Testament  church,  which  had 
as  centre-point  the  "tabernacle  of  testimony"  (Acts  vii.  44; 
Kev.  xv.  5),  with  its  typical  furniture  and  order,  prophesy  of 
the  New  Testament  house  of  God,  over  which  Christ  is  set  as 
Son,  namely  the  New  Testament,  which  has  its  centre-point  in 
Christ,  in  whom  God  was  manifested  in  human  form;  and  thus 
the  a-Kyvwcns  (tabernacling)  of  God  with  men,  prefigured  in  the 
Old  Testament  GK^VY]  (tabernacle)  is  realized  in  the  antitype. 
In  this  way  we  have  an  express  parallel  drawn  between  Mcovarj^ 
to?  depdTrwv  and  Xpicrrbs  o>?  wo?,  and  a  latent  parallel  between 
ei9  jAcipTvpiov  TWV  \a\7}6ri(70fjLivtt)V  and  ov  ot/co?  eV/z-ezv  ^yitefc ; 
and  it  is  not,  as  Liinem.  calls  it,  "  a  strange  perversion,"  when 
Ebrard  assumes  that  there  is  an  antithetical  relation  of  these 
two  members  of  the  sentence.  The  reading  o?  ol/co?  (D*, 
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Uffenb.  6,  67**,  It.,  Vulg.)  is  an  old  correction,  made  on  the 
supposition  that  avrov  should  be  referred  to  Christ.  The 
article  (ov  ot/co?  for  ov  6  oZ/co?)  is  wanting,  as  in  the  passages 
aptly  compared  by  Ebrard  (xi.  10  ;  Ps.  cxliv.  15,  LXX.). 
That  'avToi))  ov  refers  to  God,  is  evident  from  x.  21  ;  1  Tim. 
iii.  15  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  9,  16  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16  ;  Eph.  ii.  22  ;  1  Pet. 
iv.  17,  ii.  5.  The  church  is  always  called  only  God's  house, 
never  Christ's.  The  passages  which  Bleek  quotes  to  the  con 
trary  (Eph.  iii.  17  ;  John  xiv.  23  ;  Rev.  iii.  20)  prove  nothing. 
The  house  is  named  after  its  Karao-Kevdo-as,  and  He  is  God, 
who  is  also  auctor  primarius  of  the  work  of  salvation,  and  of 
the  church  of  finished  salvation,  as  well  as  of  the  church  of 
preparatory  salvation.  The  phrase  ov  ot/co?  ecr/j,ev  ^/u-et?  inti 
mates  the  thoroughly  personal,  inward,  and  spiritual  nature  of 
the  church.  Attached  to  this  there  is  a  conditional  clause, 
with  which  the  tone  of  exhortation  is  resumed. 

Ver.  Qb.  So  far  as  we  hold  fast  the  confidence  and  the 
boasting  of  hope  \imshaken  to  the  end]. 

The  words  yu>e%p  reA-ou?  /3e/3alav  of  text,  rec.,  recognised 
already  as  a  gloss  by  Mill,  but  now  defended  by  Bleek,  De 
Wette,  Tholuck,  Liinemann,  are  undoubtedly  to  be  expunged,1 
as  an  interpolation  from  ver.  14.  For,  1st,  It  is  highly  impro 
bable  that  so  rhetorically  practised  a  writer  as  our  author  should 
have  repeated  himself  in  so  short  a  space  ;  and  2dly,  fteftaiav 
(instead  of  fiepaiov,  or  even  as  one  MS.  has  it,  fte/Baia)  is  very 
harsh,  whether  we  explain  it  as  taking  its  gender  from  Trapprj- 
aiav  (as  most  do)  or  from  e\7T$>o?  (as  Stengel  and  Tholuck)  : 
the  latter  giving  a  better  sense,  but  being  grammatically  harsher 
still. 

If  the  reading  were  jBejBaiov,  the  words  might  be  considered 
genuine  ;  but  /3e/3aiav  is  too  sure  a  sign  that  they  are  supplied 
from  ver.  14.  Hence  we  hold  with  Tischendorf,  that  the  Cod. 
Vat.  gives  the  original  here  :  lav  (Lucif.  Calar.,  however,  si 
tamen,  thus  indicating  eavjrep)  rr)V  irapp^alav  /cal  TO  KavffljjLa 
TT)?  e\7rloos  Kardc^D^ev  (according  to  the  usual  accentuation, 
instead  of  Karaa-w^ev).  Thus  runs  the  condition,  on  the  con- 


1  So  Tischendorf,  following  B,  ^Ethiop.,  Lucif.,  Ambr.  The  reading  is 
found  in  D  (Greek  and  Lat.),  and  in  the  Vulgate  [also  in  Cod.  Sinait.—  - 
TR.]. 
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tinuance  of  which  depends  the  reality  of  our  being  God's  house 
(cujus  domus  sumus  ac  porro  erimus,  si  obtinuerimus).  The  geni 
tive  rr)s  eXTn'So?  pertains  as  well  to  rqv  Trapprjalav  (comp.  vi. 
11,  the  kindred  expression  7r\r)po<fioptav  TTS  eX-Tr/So?)  as  to  TO 
Kav-^fjia  (comp.  x.  23,  the  kindred  expression  6fjLo\oylav  -nj? 
eX7r/&o?).  napprjcrla  is  used  here  in  a  sense  not  essentially 
different  from  that  which  it  has,  for  instance,  in  Acts,  where 
it  always  denotes  the  unreserved  and  joyful  openness  or  frank 
ness  of  confessing  and  preaching  the  gospel :  here,  and  iv.  16, 
x.  19,  35,  where  the  only  relation  meant  to  be  expressed  is  that 
of  the  Christian  to  God,  not  to  men,  it  is  the  inward  state  of 
full  and  undisturbed  confidence.  Kav^fjia,  which  is  coupled 
with  Trapprjcria,  denotes  the  joyful  opening  of  the  mouth,  which 
is  the  result  of  this  confidence.  This  word  /cav^rj/LLa  occurring 
elsewhere  exclusively  in  St.  Paul's  epistles,  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  quite  synonymous  with  the  likewise  almost  exclusively 
Pauline  /caveats.  Kav^rjcr^  signifies  the  act  of  rejoicing ; 
KavyyiiJua  (passive)  the  product  or  object  of  this  act.  Add  to 
this,  that  eX7r/9  is  considered  here  rather  with  respect  to  the 
unseen  riches  which  are  its  object,  than  as  an  affection  of  the 
mind  (comp.  Horn.  viii.  24,  eX-Tu?  {BXeTro/jLevr)  ov/c  ecmv  eXvr/?)  : 
so  that  irapfnja'ia  rrjs  eX-Tn'So?  is  the  assured  confidence  upon 
which  hope  in  this  sense  is  founded ;  and  tcav^rj/jia  TTJS  eX-Tn'So? 
is  the  noble  boasting  which  his  hope  assures  to  the  Christian, 
or  the  object  of  that  boasting  which  he  has  in  his  hope.  If  the 
New  Testament  church  of  God  holds  fast  (/care^eiv  =  obtinere, 
to  maintain)  the  treasure  of  hope,  notwithstanding  all  the  con 
tradictions  between  the  present  and  the  promised  future,  in  the 
midst  of  all  dangers  of  offence  and  falling  away  prepared  for 
her  by  the  threatenings  and  allurements  of  the  enemies  of  the 
cross,  then,  and  only  then,  does  she  continue  the  house  of  God, 
under  the  faithful  and  fostering  care  of  Christ,  the  now  exalted 
only  Son  of  God,  her  Brother,  her  Apostle,  and  her  High  Priest. 

VERS.  7-19.  A  fresh  exhortation,  based  on  the  preceding  doctrine, 
not  to  harden  the  heart  against  a  messenger  of  God  so  much 
greater  than  even  Moses,  and'  this  in  order  not  (like  the  gene 
ration  in  the  wilderness)  to  lose  an  entrance  into  God's  rest. 

The  sacred  writer  gives  now  a  turn  to  his  exhortation,  which 
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he  had  already  in  view  when  instituting  the  comparison  between 
Christ  and  Moses.  Israel's  self-obduration  against  the  word  of 
God,  as  given  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  had  received  a  fearful 
punishment.  The  example  of  this  punishment  he  now  presents, 
as  a  mirror  of  warning  to  the  readers  of  his  epistle,  that  they 
may  pay  more  earnest  heed  than  Israel  of  old  had  done  to  the 
word  of  God,  which  is  now  proclaimed  to  them  by  the  Son  of 
God  Himself,  the  greatest  of  apostles,  and  by  His  messengers, 
the  apostles  under  Him.  Instead  of  putting  this  reference  and 
warning  in  words  of  his  own,  the  sacred  writer  takes  them  from 
the  ninety-fifth  Psalm,  in  which  the  psalmist  himself,  referring 
to  the  Thorah,  reminds  the  men  of  his  own  time  of  the  judg 
ments  which  had  fallen  on  their  fathers,  and  of  the  unbelief  by 
which  they  had  forfeited  the  promised  inheritance. 

In  the  original  this  Psalm  is  anonymous  ;  but  the  LXX. 
entitles  it  alvos  uBfjs  (1HP  fl^tt,  which  occurs  in  no  Hebrew 
title  of  a  Psalm)  ra>  AaviS.  Our  author,  too,  as  will  be  seen 
in  ch.  iv.,  assumes  it  to  be  a  Psalrn  of  David ;  and  if  to  this 
assumptive  weight  no  valid  objection  can  be  raised,  yet  should 
nothing  be  thereby  decided  in  an  historical-critical  sense  regard 
ing  its  authorship.  In  the  view  of  the  synagogue  and  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  whole  Psalter  is  Davidic ;  the  whole  Psalm 
poetry  is  born  of  the  Spirit  that  came  upon  David  at  his  anoint 
ing.  If  we  consider  the  Psalm  in  itself,  it  begins  with  a  tetra 
stich,  vers.  1,  2,  containing  a  call  to  worship  God  and  sing  Hi^ 
praise  :  the  grounds  for  this  call  are  given  in  two  decastichs, 
3-76,  7c-ll.  Jehovah  (1)  is  God  above  all  gods.  He  is  (2) 
the  Creator,  in  whose  power  are  all  things, — earth,  hills,  sea, 
and  dry  land.  He  is  (3)  Israel's  God,  and  Israel  is  the  sheep 
of  His  hand :  His  own  creative  hand  has  called  them  into 
existence.  Thus  the  first  decastich  gives  three  grounds  for  the 
summons  to  kneel  before  the  Lord  and  worship  Him.  The 
second  founds  it  on  an  exhortation  not  to  leave  the  gracious 
call  of  God  unheeded,  and  to  remember  the  judicial  wrath 
which  had  swept  away  the  generation  in  the  wilderness.  This 
second  decastich  our  author  appropriates  :  he  not  merely  quotes, 
but  appropriates  it.  For  to  connect  816,  ver.  7,  with  /SXeVere, 
ver.  12,  and  to  look  on  KaOcbs  \eyei  and  all  that  follows  as  a 
parenthesis  (Bohme,  Bleek,  Liinemann),  is  inadmissible.  This 
parenthesis  is  so  long,  that  one  entirely  forgets  the  &o,  ver.  7  ; 
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and  the  second  Sto,  ver.  10  (no  matter  whether  written  &o  or 
Bi  o,  as  Liinemann  will  have  it),  would  look  as  if  purposely 
intended  to  confuse  both  reader  and  hearer,  especially  the 
latter. 

The  shorter  parenthetic  quotations,  vii.  21,  x.  20  sq.,  standing 
without  causing  any  possibility  of  confusion  between  the  major 
and  minor  propositions,  cannot  be  compared  with  such  a  monster 
of  a  period  as  this  would  be.  It  would  be  far  better  to  say  that 
the  author  left  out  the  applicative  clause,  commencing  with  $16, 
ver.  7,  namely,  ^  aKXtjpvvrjre  ra?  /capSias  v^wv  (Thol.,  De 
Wette).  Rom.  xv.  3,  21,  1  Cor.  i.  31,  ii.  9,  have  been  cited  as 
parallels ;  but  in  all  these  passages  there  is  no  proper  ellipsis. 
It  is  entirely  wrong  to  speak  of  an  ellipsis  of  the  minor ;  it  is  the 
major  that  is  incomplete,  not  the  minor.  The  major  proposi 
tion,  namely,  is  blended  into  one  with  the  subordinate  proposi 
tion  ;  and  the  result  apparent  is  fundamentally  the  same  as 
when,  for  instance,  Herodotus  says,  iii.  14,  &>?  £e  \eyerai  VTT 
AlyvTTTLtov  SaKpveiv  fiev  Kpolcrov  for  SaKpvei,  pev  Kpolo-os  ;  or 
Cicero,  de  off.  i.  7,  22,  atque  ut  placet  Stoicis,  quce  in  terra 
gignantur,  ad  usum  hominis  omnia  creari,  for  creata  sunt  (see 
Kiihner,  §  857e).  Thus,  in  the  above-cited  passages  of  St.  Paul, 
the  continuation  of  the  main  proposition  begun  with  a\\d  or 
otherwise,  is  contained  in  the  subordinate  proposition  beginning 
with  /ea$ft>9,  and  also  composed  of  a  quotation  from  Scripture. 
Now,  as  the  words  of  the  Psalm  cited  in  our  passage  have 
themselves  a  form  which  fits  them  to  serve  as  continuation  of 
the  main  proposition  commencing  with  &o,  we  can,  even  in  the 
light  of  above  Pauline  parallels,  come  to  no  other  conclusion 
than  that  the  author  intended  SLO  .  .  .  c-ri^epov  .  .  .  JJL^  crK\r)- 
pvvijre  to  be  taken  together,  and  that  he  thus  makes  the  ex 
hortation  of  the  Psalm  his  own  (Klee,  Ebrard,  and  others). 
In  taking  this  view,  I  do  not  find  that  the  words  of  God 
coming  in  vers.  9-11  "occasion  great  harshness"  (Liinern.) : 
this  change  of  speaker  is  derived  from  the  Psalm  itself ;  for 
there  the  warning  of  the  psalmist,  while  meditating  on  the 
word  of  God  in  the  Thorah,  Num.  xiv.  21-23,  suddenly  changes 
into  the  words  of  Jehovah  Himself.  It  is  the  momentous  truth 
just  now  expressed,  that  the  possession  of  salvation  is  condi 
tioned  by  faithfulness  in  keeping  it,  which  induces  the  author 
to  continue : 
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Ver.  7.  Wherefore,  as  the  Holy  Ghost  saith.  To-day,  if  ye 
ivill  hear  his  voice. 

Every  word  of  Scripture  is  as  such  a  word  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  for  Scripture  in  all  its  parts  is  Qeoftvevorros  (2  Tim.  iii. 
16).  It  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  surveying  at  once  all  times,  who 
forms  the  word  applicable  to  the  present,  and  at  the  same'  time 
meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  future.  In  this,  and  in  no  other 
sense,  does  our  author  regard  the  Psalm,  which  moreover,  by 
that  sudden  introduction  of  the  Lord  speaking,  assumes  the 
character  of  a  prophetic  Psalm.  The  ffrjpepov  is  in  the  first 
instance  the  present  of  the  psalmist,  not  a  future  point  of  time 
detached  from  that  present ;  and  yet  not  a  day  of  twenty-four 
hours,  and,  to  speak  in  general,  not  a  limited  period  under 
the  Old  Testament  economy,  but  the  second  great  day  of  sal 
vation  following  the  Mosaic  period  of  redemption,  and  which, 
when  our  author  wrote,  had  reached  its  noontide  height.1  It  is 
generally  thought  that  the  words  of  the  Psalm  with  which  he 

1  The  following  in  many  respects  remarkable  Messianic  haggadah,  from 
T.  B.  Sanliedrin  98a,  shows  that  by  the  synagogue  also,  the  "  To-day" 
of  the  Psalm  was  made  to  refer  to  the  great  second  period  of  redemption 
(the  times  of  Messiah)  :  "  Rabbi  Joshuah  ben  Levi  once  found  the  prophet 
Elijah  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave  of  Rabbi  Simeon  ben  Jochai.  He 
asked  him :  '  Shall  I  reach  the  world  to  come  I1  The  prophet  answered :  '  If 
the  Lord  here  wiW  "  (JTJN,  Lord,  that  is,  the  invisible  Shechinah,  which 
Elijah  has  present  with  him).  "  Whereupon  R.  Joshuah  went  on  to  relate: 
'  /  saw  two  (myself  and  hini),  but  I  heard  the  voice  of  Three"1  "  (that  is,  the 
voice  of  the  Shechinah  was  added  to  their  own).  "  He  asked  him  again : 
*  When  will  Messiah  comet"1  Elijah  answered,  l  Go  and  ask  Himself? 
Joshuah:  '  And  whither  ^  Elijah:  '  He  sitteth  at  the  gate  of  Rome.' 
Joshuah:  '  And  how  is  He  to  be  recognised?1  Elijah:  *  He  sitteth  among 
poor  and  diseased  persons,  who  all  unbandage  their  wounds  at  once,  and 
bandage  them  up  again,  while  He  unbindeth  and  bindeth  up  again  one  wound 
after  another;  for  His  thought  is,  Perchance  I  shall  be  called  for  (summoned 
to  manifest  Himself),  and  then  I  must  not  be  hindered  (as  would  be  the  case  if 
He  had  opened  all  wounds  at  once).'  Joshuah  went  to  Him  (the  Messiah),  and 
said :  Peace  be  with  Thee,  my  Master  and  Teacher  I  He  answered  :  Peace 
be  with  the  son  of  Levi !  Joshuah  asked :  Lord  I  when  comest  Thou  f  He 
answered:  To-day.  Joshuah  returned  to  Elijah,  who  inquired  of  him :  *  What 
said  He  unto  thee  ?'  Joshuah  :  '  Peace  be  with  thee,  son  of  Levi  /'  Elijah  : 
4  Thereby  hath  He  assured  to  thee  and  to  thy  father  a  prospect  of  attaining 
the  world  to  come1  Joshuah  :  '  But  He  hath  deceived  me  there,  in  that  He 
said  to  me  that  He  would  come  to-day.1  Elijah :  '  Nay ;  for  what  He  meant 
u-as,  To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  His  voice.1 " 
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begins,  must  in  the  original  be  translated,  "  O  that  ye  would 
hear  His  voice"  (OK  as  in  Ps.  Ixxxi.  9)  ;  but  a  glance  at  the 
plan  on  which  the  Psalm  is  composed,  shows  us  that  EX  is 
hypothetical,  and  that  ver.  8  is  the  conclusion  grounded  on  the 
antecedent  supposition,  and  this  without  our  needing  to  assume 
"  a  little  gap  here,"  with  Olshausen,  who  delights  so  much  in 
enriching  the  Psalms  with  gaps.  For  the  second  of  the  two 
decastichs — which,  presenting  themselves  unsought,  follow  the 
prologue,  vers.  1,  2 — begins  with  vp3  DK.  Consequently  we 
must  adopt  the  interpretation  which  accords  with  such  passages 
as  Ex.  xxiii.  22,  and  which,  moreover,  is  on  other  grounds  the 
most  obvious  interpretation.  Thus-  the  LXX.,  and  also  Trg. 
The  author  evidently  follows  the  LXX.,  and  especially  the 
form  the  text  has  in  the*  Cod.  Alex.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a 
question  whether  this  version  has  not  been  altered  in  this  and 
other  passages,  from  regard  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Next  follows  the  clause  dependent  upon  eav,  K.T.\.,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  the  continuation  of  the  main  proposition,  begun 
with  Sio. 

Ver.  8.  Harden  not  your  hearts,  as  at  the  provocation,  on  the 
day  of  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness. 

Two  instances  of  Israel's  tempting  God  are  cited  as  warn 
ings  ;  the  first  of  which  (Num.  xx.  1-13)  took  place  in  the 
fortieth,  the  second  (Ex.  xvii.  1-7)  in  the  first  year  after  the 
exodus.  Moses  also  refers  to  both  these  instances  in  his  parting 
benediction  (Deut.  xxxiii.  8).  They  serve  to  show  how  Israel's 
self-obduration  continued  through  the  whole  probation  of  the 
forty  years.  Moses  recounts  them  in  chronological  order ;  here, 
with  equal  propriety,  that  order  is  reversed.  The  second  oc 
currence  gave  its  name  to  the  place  called  Meribah  (m^B  *»), 
the  first  to  that  called  Massali  (ronci  nois).  The  text  in  the 
Psalm  literally  rendered  would  be  :  Harden  not  your  hearts  as 
at  Meribah,  as  on  the  day  of  Massah  in  the  wilderness.  The 
Septuagint  translates  the  proper  names  (Meribah  freely,1  by 
IIapa7rLKpa(7fj,o^^=embitterjnent;  Massah  exactly  by  n€Lpaa-fjLos  = 
temptation)  without  intending  to  deprive  them  of  their  appella 
tive  character,  though  the  rendering  of  DV3  by  Kara  TTJV  rj 

1  As  if  from  no,  while  ronB  *&  is  always  more  accurately  redered  Z 
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followed  by  TOV  Tretpacrfjiov  has  had  that  effect.  Kara,  used  of 
time,  may  sometimes  be  rendered  by  towards,  as  Acts  xvi.  25, 
towards  midnight ;  sometimes  by  on  or  during,  as  here,  on  the 
day,  and  Heb.  ix.  9,  the  time  during  which.  The  sacred  writer 
proceeds  with  ov  in  a  local  sense,  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew 
"i$K,  which  has  both  local  and  temporal  meaning,  like  the 
German  da. 

Ver.  9.   Where  your  fathers  tempted  me,  proved  me,  and  saw 
my  works  forty  years. 

I  have  given  the  translation  of  the  text,  rec.,  which  runs 
thus  :  ov  eTrelpaadv  fie  ol  Trarepes  VJJLWV,  eSoKijuaadv  fie.  The 
LXX.  Vat.  omits  the  second  fie,  Alex,  the  first  //-e.  Instead  of 
tiofcfaaadv  pe,  A.B.C.D.*E.,  Uff.  73, 137,  Lucif .,  Clem.  Alex., 
and  likewise  the  Itala  (ubi  temptaverunt  patres  vestri  in  experi- 
mento)  and  Coptic,  read  ev  Sotafiacriq, — a  reading  which,  on 
account  of  this  distinguished  testimony,  has  been  accepted  by 
Lchm.,  Bleek,  and  Tischd.,  who  at  the  same  time,  in  accordance 
with  most  of  the  above-named  authorities,  leave  out  the  first 
pe.  The  text  in  this  way  stands  thus :  ov  eTretpacrav  ol  Trarepes 
vfiwv  ev  SoKifiaG-ia  KOI  elbov  TO,  epja  fiov  recrcr.  err)  =  where 
your  fathers  tempted  in  proving,  and  saw  my  works  forty  years ; 
which  must  be  thus  understood  :  They  made  experiments  with 
the  divine  government,  trying  whether  it  would  evince  itself, 
and  so  again  and  again  were  made  to  recognise  manifestations  of 
its  providential  sovereignty  (TO,  epya  being  object  to  eireipaa-av 
as  well  as  to  elSov).  This  reading  so  explained  is  plausible, 
but  diverges  widely  from  the  original  text,  which  makes  not  the 
Lord's  works,  but  Himself,  the  object  of  the  tempting  and  the 
proving.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  inconceivable  how  the  author 
should  come  to  make  this  alteration  of  the  LXX.  For  his 
honour,  we  may  surely  assume  that  he  was  not  misled,  as  Bleek 
thinks,  by  an  accidental  error  of  transcription  in  the  copy  of 
the  Septuagint  he  used.  On  the  other  hand,  ev 
becomes  intelligible,  provided  we  leave  the  fie  after 
undeleted,  and  assume  that  the  author  wrote  as  Cod.  Uffenb. 
reads,1  and  Clem.  Al.  (Protrept.  c.  9,  §  84)  quotes,  ov  eireipao-dv 

1  We  have  already  observed  that  this  MS.  appears  to  have  preserved  the 
original  reading  of  i.  3. 
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fie  ol  Trarepes  vpwv  ev  Sotctfju&riq.1  For  if  the  text  stood  in  our 
author's  Septuagint  as  in  the  Cod.  Vat.,  ov  eTrelpao-dv  /jue  ol  irar. 
v[j,(t)v,  ISoKifiao-av  KOI  elSov  ra  epya  fjiov,  then  it  is  conceivable 
that  he  preferred  to  change  this  bare  eSorclpaa-av,  which  it  is 
slightly  against  the  original  to  connect  with  ra  ep<ya  /JLOV^  into 
the  eV  SoKi/jLaa-la  corresponding  to  a  Hebrew  gerundive.  That 
he  deals  pretty  freely  with  the  LXX.,  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that,  in  opposition  to  the  LXX.  and  the  Hebrew  original, 
he  connects  recro-apd/covra  (Tischd.,  following  A.B.C.  and  other 
authorities,  always  has  recro-epa/eoi'Ta,  recrcrepe?,  Alex.,  originally 
Ionic;  Kiihner,  §  354, 12)  errj  with  elSov,  and  expressly  separates 
it  by  BLO  from  what  follows.  The  reason  is  evident,  and  has 
been  recognised  by  older  commentators,  Schottgen  for  instance 
(see  Bleek,  ii.  439).  It  is  not  as  the  period  of  the  irpocro^di^eLv^ 
but  as  that  of  the  ISelv  ra  epya  rov  &eov,  that  the  forty  years 
of  the  Psalm  find  their  antitypical  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
church  of  Christ  which  the  author  was  reviewing.  There  were 
forty  years  from  the  first  proclamation  of  salvation  by  the  Lord 
Himself  (ii.  3),  that  is,  from  the  commencement  of  His  public 
ministry,  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  forty  Messianic 
years ;  to  which  even  the  synagogue  bears  unwilling  testimony, 
when  it  is  stated  in  the  Talmud,  Pesikta,  Tanchuma,  and 
Sohar,  that  "  the  days  of  the  Messiah  shall  last  forty  years : 
for  it  is  said  (Ps.  xcv.  10),  Forty  years  was  I  angry  with  this 
generation ;  and  (Ps.  xc.  15),  Make  us  glad  according  to  the 
days  wherein  Thou  hast  humbled  us,  and  the  years  wherein 
we  have  seen  evil."  These  forty  years  must  have  almost 
elapsed  when  our  author  wrote.  What  awful  and  earnest 
import  is  contained  in  the  comparison  implied  between  these 
forty  years  and  the  forty  years  of  the  exodus  under  Moses  ! 
The  race  then  redeemed  from  Egypt  persisted  in  their  unbelief 
and  tempting  of  God,  notwithstanding  the  wondrous  deeds 
of  His  condescending  grace  which  He  showed  them  time 
after  time. 

1  Apollinarius'  paraphrase  is  : 

evrs  6tbHo  X.CX.TX 


T07rpQff0tV   STTHpqaOtVTO  TOXJjgf. 

of  his  text  of  the  Septuagint 
3  Compare  Bredow,  de  dialecto  Herodotea,  pp.  279-281. 


What  was  the  reading  of  his  text  of  the  Septuagint  can  hardly  be  deter 
mined  from  this. 
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Ver.  10.  Wherefore  I  was  sore  vexed  with  that  generation, 
and  said,  They  do  always  err  in  their  heart ;  but  they  knew  not 
(did  not  recognise)  my  ways. 

Upoo-o'xpi&t'V  is  an  exclusively  Hellenistic  word,  signifying 
to  feel  (rarely  to  cause)  annoyance,  repugnance,  loathing.  It 
is  formed  from  o^di^eiv,  o^jdeiv,  which  stands  in  the  same  rela 
tion  to  a^OecrOai,  as  iropdelv  to  irepOeiv.1  The  Codd.  vacillate 
between  Tfj  <yevea  e/celvrj  (rec.  and  LXX.)  and  rf)  jev.  ravrr) ; 
the  observation  of  some  expositors  (Bohme,  Bl.,  De  W.),  that  the 
author  may  have  wished  by  ravrrj  to  make  the  passage  apply 
more  closely  to  his  readers,  attributes  to  that  pronoun  a  sense 
impossible  in  this  connection.  Next  follow  the  words  in  which 
God  rebukes  the  self-hardening  of  His  people,  in  order  to  bring 
them  to  a  knowledge  of  themselves  and  to  repentance:  /col  elirov 
(Lchm.  etira,  as  the  Vatican  Septuagint  and  the  Cod.  Alex. 
here,  while  at  Ps.  xcv.  10  it  has  GLTTOV)  del  ifkav^vrai  rfj  /capita. 
"  They  always  do  err"  gives  the  sense  of  the  participial  and 
therefore  intransitive  Hebrew  term.  In  reference  to  this 
follows  avrol  Se  (so  LXX.  Al.,  whereas  Vat.  /col  avrol)  OVK 
eyvwaav  ra?  ooovs  JJLOV.  I  can  understand  the  Se  only  as  adver 
sative  :  God  has  set  their  error  before  their  eyes ;  but  Israel 
has  refused  to  recognise  His  ways,  so  as  to  turn  back  from 
their  own  wav  of  error.  The  ^T1  N?  Dm  of  the  original  (coinp. 

v  :JT  •• :  v  i 

Ps.  Ixxxii.  5  with  the  preceding  context)  was  probably  intended 
to  be  taken  in  the  same  way.  God  had  not  immediately 
punished  the  disobedience  of  His  people  with  forfeiture  of  all 
the  promises.  He  had  remonstrated  with  them.  But  His  call 
to  repentance  had  been  unavailing :  they  had  remained  without 
knowledge ;  they  had  refused  to  recognise  the  purpose  of  His 
dealings  with  them. 

Ver.  11.  So  that  I  sware  in  my  wrath,  Surely  they  shall  not 
enter  into  my  rest. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  render,  with  Bleek  and  Liinemann, 
as  then  I  sware ;  for  &>?,  like  "iBte  (Ew.  §  337,  a),  can,  as  con 
secutive  particle,  signify  "  so  that."  No  doubt  it  is,  when 
equivalent  to  wore,  usually  construed  with  the  infinitive,  but 
sometimes  with  the  optative  and  av  (e.g.  Xen.  CEcon.  viii.  14), 
1  Compare  Eustathius,  143,  13,  IK  rov  opypix-Qv  o^axt  TO  Kotpx  rots 
*po<roxM£ei»  TrotpJixOn  (Lobeck,  'Pvfarirtxty,  p.  227). 
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and  rarely,  as  here,  with  the  indicative  (ware  o^oaai  ^e)  ;  comp. 
Herod,  ii.  135,  &>?  .  .  .  egepaOov  (Winer,  p.  410).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  el  of  the  oath  is  a  Hellenistic  Hebraism.  The  &K  of 
the  Psalm  refers  back  to  the  BN  of  the  original  passage,  Num. 
xiv.  21-23.  This  passage  (comp.  Deut.  xii.  9)  also  shows  clearly 
that  fcardTravcris  is  the  promised  settlement  in  Canaan  in  peace 
and  freedom,  after  long  wandering  in  foreign  lands.  It  would, 
however,  be  a  superficial  conception  of  the  idea,  to  suppose  that 
it  meant  nothing  more  than  this  outward  fulfilment,  which 
outward  fulfilment  was  itself  so  imperfect  as  to  stir  the  hearts 
of  all  believers  to  inquire  after  something  higher  which  lay 
behind  it.  The  warning  expressed  in  the  language  of  the 
Psalm,  Harden  not  your  hearts,  and  enforced  thereby,  is  now 
followed  by  an  exhortation  to  mutual,  and,  as  it  were,  pastoral 
watchfulness  over  each  other's  souls. 

Ver.  12.  See  to  it,  brethren,  that  there  be  not  in  any  one  of 
you  an  evil  heart  of  unfaithfulness  (exhibited)  in  departing  from 
the  living  God. 

This  warning  is  introduced  without  any  connecting  particle, 
such  as  Se,  which  is  actually  found  in  a  Moscow  MS.  (116),  but 
would  be  here  unsuitable,1  or  ovv,  which  is  supplied  by  Itala 
and  Ethiop.,  and  would  be  much  better.  The  writer  rejects 
any  such  connecting  particle,  in  order  to  make  this  warning, 
/SXeVere,  stand  out  more  distinctly  from  the  dark  background 
of  the  preceding  paragraph,  as  a  similar  /SXeTrere  at  xii.  25  is 
thrown  up,  so  to  speak,  by  the  light  background  of  the  glorious 
description  of  Christian  privileges  which  there  precedes  it. 
-BXeVere  fju^irore  is  equivalent  to  curate  ne  forte.  The  indica 
tive  after  fi^irore  (as  Col.  ii.  8,  comp.  Luke  xi.  35  :  Winer, 
p.  446  ;  Host,  p.  660  sqq.)  implies  that  there  is  urgent  cause 
for  apprehension  founded  on  the  actual  state  of  the  case.  The 
expression  is  not  unclassical,2  but  it  is  still  more  Hebraistic. 
Mrjirore  €(rrai  is  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  rPiT  }Q  ;  elvai,  like 
n;n,  being  here  —  existere.  In  /capita  Trovrjpa  aTTtarla^  also,  the 


1  It  would  be  too  remote  to  indicate  the  continuation  of  the  previous 
warning,  vers.  7,  8. 

2  Comp.  Aristoph.  Eccl.  487,  KspiffKOTrovfttvYi  ...ftvj  %vp(popo6  •yevyvsToti 

;  and  Plato,  Men.  p.  89  B.     We  would  guard  the  youth,  etc., 

OtVTOVf 
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usual  mode  of  expression  /capita  nrovrjpd  is  blended  with  the 
Hebraistic  fcapbla  airicrTia^  (comp.  Ps.  xc.  12,  HDDH  3li>).  The 
question  whether  amo-Tias  is  the  genitive  of  cause  (e.g.  Bleek) 
or  of  consequence  (De  Wette),  should  not  be  put  at  all :  it  is 
the  genitive  of  quality  in  the  widest  sense  (Thol.).  It  is  quite 
correct  to  say,  either  that  aTTLcrrla  (unbelief,  unfaithfulness) 
leads  to  irovrjpla  (wickedness),  or  that  it  proceeds  from  it ;  but 
entirely  wrong  to  maintain  the  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  :  airicrTia  is  both  the  root  and  the  full  fruit  of  Trovypla. 
Nor  is  the  expositor  at  liberty  to  separate  ideas  which  mutually 
interpenetrate  in  the  thought  and  expression  of  the  writer. 
KapSia  TTovrjpa  airwrias  is  a  heart  perverted  through  sin  (cor 
pravum),  which,  viewed  in  its  relation  to  God,  has 
for  its  characteristic  condition.  In  regard  also  to  this  a 
we  have  not  to  decide  whether  it  signifies  unbelief  or  un 
faithfulness  :  the  word  contains  both  significations,  which 
mutually  involve  each  other,  inasmuch  as  faith  (i.e.  true  belief) 
and  faithfulness  (fidelity)  (blended  also  in  the  Hebrew  ruiDN, 
an  abiding  [!£-*£  =  fiev-eiv]  and  a  holding  fast)  have  self- 
surrender  or  devotion  as  their  common  fundamental  charac 
teristic.  That  aTTLo-ria  combines  the  idea  of  unfaithfulness 
with  that  of  unbelief,  is  shown  by  the  clause  ev  ro5  a 
ajro  &eov  £oWo?  added,  to  describe  more  exactly  the 
Trovrjpa  dirto-Tia?  by  one  of  its  symptoms.  This  clause  ev  TOJ  CLTT., 
K.T.\.,  cannot  be  taken  in  connection  with  carat,  in  the  sense, 
"  lest  it  sJww  itself  in  departing"  etc.  The  evil  heart  which 
keeps  not  faith  or  faithfulness,  does  actually  announce  itself  in 
a  departing  from  God,  who  is  purposely  called  here  the  living 
God,  not  merely  as  He  who  exists,  but  also  as  one  who  gra 
ciously  manifests  Himself,  and  judicially  punishes  when  His 
grace  is  unthankfully  rejected,  into  whose  hands  it  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  fall  (x.  31).  The  Hebrews  are  exhorted  to  take  good 
heed  that  not  one  of  them  call  forth  such  judicial  dealing:  they 
must  not  let  it  come  to  this.  And  /SXeVere  /JL^TTOTC  involving 
some  such  negative  proposition  as  this,  the  author  can  continue 
with  an  d\\d  (but). 

Ver.  13.  But  exhort  one  another  daily,  while  it  is  called 
To-day ;  lest  any  one  of  you  be  hardened  through  the  deceitfulness 
of  sin. 
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If  TrapaKoXeire  eavrovs  were  to  be  understood  of  each 
one  exhorting  himself,  the  writer  must  have  said  irapafcdXelre 
€Ka(TTo<?  eawrov ;  but  irapaKokelv  eavrov  is  a  phrase  of  which 
probably  no  example  could  be  produced.  But,  inasmuch  as 
both  classical  Greek  and  that  of  the  New  Testament  (Col. 
iii.  16  for  instance)  employ  eavrovs  for  aXX^Xoi;?,1  the  call 
here  addressed  to  the  Hebrew  church  can  only  mean  that  she 
should  exhort  herself  in  all  her  members,  that  is,  that  they 
should  exhort  one  another.  This  they  ought  to  do  without 
intermission  of  a  single  day,  a%pt?  ov  TO  o-r/^epov  KaXeirai. 
The  general  sense  of  these  words  is  clear :  so  long  as  the  day  of 
grace  lasts.  ' 'A^pi  (from  aicpos)  and  /ue^pi  (from  /na/cpos), 
with  their  later  forms  a^/ot?  and  pe^pis*  are  at  least  ety- 
mologically  distinguishable ;  so  that  aypi  fixes  the  highest 
point  of  an  ascending  historical  line,  and  yu-e^pt  the  extreme 
point  of  an  extending  line.  Tn  actual  use  this  distinction  is 
not  observed  (comp.  iii.  14,  i^^pi  reXou?,  with  vi.  11,  a%pi 
reXoi/9)  ;  and  a^pis  ov  as  well  as  /-te^/w  ov  is  used  in  the 
signification  "  so  long  as,"  of  the  whole  course  on  one  side  unto 
the  terminating  point :  comp.  Acts  xx.  6,  a'^/ot?  rj^eptov  Trez^re, 
in  the  course  of  five  days? 

But  the  question  remains,  whether  the  translation  should 
be,  "  while  it  is  called  '  To-day]  "  i.e.  "  while  '  To-day''  is  so 
called"  (Vulg.,  Bleek,  Lunem.),  or  "  while  the  call  l  To-day"1  is 
uttered"  (Calv.,  Bohme,  Thol.,  De  W.).  If  the  rendering  first 
given  means  nothing  more  than,  So  long  as  a  present  day  is 
still  spoken  of,  it  is  incorrect ;  for  TO  o-rj/jiepov  (the  To-day), 
(comp.  Luke  xxii.  37),  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  Dlbn  of  the 

1  The  notion  contained  in  eavrovs  is,  of  course,  not  quite  the  same  as 
that  of  aXXsj^oyj,  and  hence  the  Greek  grammarians  differ  as  to  whether 
one  can  be  used  in  quite  the  same  sense  as  the  other.     (See  Tryphonis 
Gramm.  Alex,  fragmenta,  ed.  de  VeUen,  p.  29  seq.)     The  distinctions  made 
come  to  mere  hair-splittings.     But  while  it  is  maintained  by  some,  as 
Philemon  and  Suidas,  that  &h~hfauv  may  be  substituted  for  sotvTuv,  this  is 
with  right  denied  by  others. 

2  Attic  writers  (according  to  Moeris  in  his  "hs&ti)  use  oi%pi  (pixpt},  not 
£%pis  (p&%pts),  or  (according  to  Thomas  Magister)  sometimes  one,  some 
times  the  other  form,  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel;  but  the  Attic 
use  of  the  form  with  final  $  is  very  doubtful.     (See  Jacobitz  on  Thomas 
Mag.  p.  127.) 

3  Comp.  Klotz  on  Devarius,  p.  224  seq.,  according  to  whom  £%pt  >i/» 
properly  signifies  up  till  now,  and  /*fx,pi  vvv,  until  now. 
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Psalm.  If  this,  however,  be  understood,  then  the  first  render 
ing  coincides  with  the  second,  and  we  may  translate  with  Luther, 
So  lange  es  Heute  heisset^  that  is,  So  long  as  the  word  of  earnest 
exhortation,  "  To-day,"  is  still  sounded  forth  (fca\€Lrat,=is  named 
or  proclaimed).  The  Hebrews  are  exhorted  to  give  heed  to  the 
time  of  grace  of  which  the  Psalm  speaks,  and  during  which 
they  may  either  obtain  grace  or  incur  judgment,  and  to  employ 
it  in  daily  mutual  exhortation,  lest  any  one  of  them  become  self- 
hardened.  The  aor.  1  pass.  crK\wpvv6f)  of  aK\r)pvvecr0a{,  (Acts 
xix.  9)  may,  especially  with  reference  to  the  expression  in  the 
Psalm  (harden  not  your  hearts),  be  taken  here  also  in  a  middle 
sense.  But  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  draw  here  a  very 
sharp  and  conscious  distinction  between  the  reflexive  and  the 
passive  sense  of  crK\wpvveo-0ai,.  In  actual  experience,  a  man 
cannot  finally  and  definitively  harden  himself,  without  being  at 
the  same  time  hardened  by  God.  Not  that  God  hardens  any 
(to  speak  with  our"  older  dogmatists)  positive  aut  effective.  His 
proper  will  and  direct  work  being  only  our  salvation  ;  but  He 
may  well  be  said  to  do  so  occasionaliter  et  eventualiter,  when  the 
energizing  powers  of  divine  grace  only  serve  to  increase  the 
inward  tumult  in  which  they  are  swallowed  up,  and  to  fill  up 
the  measure  of  human  iniquity.  And  further,  He  may  be  said 
to  harden  sinners  judicialiter,  when  His  judicial  will  comes  into 
operation,  whereby  that  which  was  ordained  for  their  "wealth" 
becomes  u  an  occasion  of  falling,"  and  is  so  turned  into  judg 
ment  ;  and  when  grace  ceases  to  work,  because  it  has  exhausted 
all  the  ways  and  means  of  showing  mercy.  Such  a  divine 
judicial  sentence,  which  would  at  the  same  time  be  a  self-con 
demnation,  the  Hebrews  are  exhorted  to  avoid  by  anticipatory 
self-discipline.  Instead  of  rt?  ef  vfjicov  we  must  read,  with 
Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Bleek,  and  all  moderns,  ef  VJJLMV  rt?. 
The  position  of  e£  VJJLWV  before  Ti?  is  certainly  significant ;  but 
for  the  antithetical  reference  to  the  forefathers  in  the  wilder 
ness,  which,  since  Bleek  and  Bohme,  is  commonly  found  therein, 
we  should  require  a  /cat  (etiam)^ — a  somewhat  forced  ellipsis. 
It  must  therefore  be  thus  explained  :  lest  of  you,  the  highly 
favoured,  any  one  should  perish  in  that  self-obduralion.  By 
aTrdrr)  Trj?  afjiaprlas  (reminding  us  of  the  o  o<£i?  rjTrdrrjo-e  fie  of 
Gen.  iii.  13),  sin,  with  her  seductive  siren  voice,  is  personified 
1  Literally,  "  so  long  it  is  called  to-day." 
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as  at  Rom.  vii.  11.  'A^apTta  is  here  meant  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  Sept.  of  Jer.  xiv.  7,  where  it  is  the  rendering  of  raiB>», 
backsliding,  and  of  Dan.  viii.  12,  where  it  is  the  translation  of 
yw&,  transgression.  So  apostasy  is  called,  as  being  sin  in  its  very 
essence.  To  warn  the  Hebrew  Christians  against  such  sin, 
which  is  striving,  now  with  threats  and  now  with  blandish 
ments,  to  draw  them  back  into  the  synagogue,  and  to  arm  them 
for  conflict  with  its  various  temptations,  is  the  aim  of  our 
epistle.  And  here  already  the  sacred  writer  sets  before  his 
readers  the  tendency  of  all  such  sin  of  unfaithfulness  to  end 
in  self-obduration,  and  shows  them,  as  from  afar  off,1  how 
behind  it  the  door  of  repentance  is  shut. 

He  proceeds  to  confirm  his  exhortation  to  incessant  mutual 
watching  and  guarding  against  the  sin  of  apostasy,  by  reference 
to  the  greatness  of  the  loss  which  would  be  thereby  incurred. 

Ver.  14.  For  partners  of  Christ  are  we  become,  so  far  as  we 
hold  stedfast  the  beginning  of  our  confidence  unto  the  end. 

The  order  of  the  text  rec.,  ^iro^oi  yap  yeyova^ev  TOV  Xp., 
must  be  changed  for  the  /zer.  yap  TOV  Xp.  ryeyova/jiev  of  Gries- 
bach,  Lachmann,  Bleek,  Tischendorf,2  which  throws  its  proper 
emphasis  on  TOV  Xp.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  concede 
what  most  modern  interpreters  insist  on,  that  yu-ero^ot  is  not 
here  =  socii,  as  in  the  quotation  from  the  Septuagint  version 
of  Ps.  xlv.,  given  at  ch.  i.  9,  but  =participes,  as  in  iii.  1,  vi.  4, 
xii.  8  ;  for  /xero^ot  in  the  sense  of  socii,  and  fiero^  in  that  of 
societas,  are  not  unknown  to  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul  (Luke  v.  7  ; 
2  Cor.  vi.  14).  Mero^o?  signifies  partner  as  well  as  partaker 
(through  a  collateral  idea  not  contained  in  the  word  itself,  but 
connected  therewith)  ;  so  that  /-lero^ot  TOV  Xp.  can  equally 
well  signify  those  who  partake  of  Christ,  and  those  who  partake 
of  that  of  which  Christ  is  Himself  partaker.  But  in  the  whole 
previous  discourse  from  ii.  5  is  summed  up  the  latter,  not  the 
former  notion,  as  was  felt  even  by  De  Wette,  although  he 
decides  for  the  signification  participes.  The  Sofa  into  which 
our  a/3%^70?  has  entered  is,  by  virtue  of  the  /cX?io-t9  eTrovpdvios, 
not  merely  His,  but  also  ours,  although,  as  respects  its  mani 
festation  and  completion,  so  only  in  hope.  As  the  Anointed 
One  in  His  kingly  glory,  He  is  called  o  X/KCTTO?.  Grace  has 

1  Comp.  vi.  4-8,  and  notes  there.  2  So  also  Cod.  Sinait. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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made  us  His  /-tero^ot  (this  is  the  force  of  the  yeyova^ev),  or  as 
St.  Paul  says  (Rom.  viii.  17),  crvyK\7)pov6/jiOL  with  Him.  We 
have  become  so  already,  but  continue  in  this  fellow-holding 
with  Christ  only  so  far  as  we  suffer  not  ourselves  to  be  bereft 
of  that  hope  which  has  for  its  substance  and  its  aim  this  our 
common  possession,  the  heavenly  glory.  This  is  the  leading 
thought  of  .the  conditional  clause,  edvirep  rrjv  ap^v  r^  VTTO- 
<7Tacr6ft)9  ^XPL  T^OL"?  (3e{3alav  /caTao-^ayfjiev.  The  ancient  Greek, 
Syrian,  and  Latin  commentators  and  translators  take,  as  also 
Luther  does,  vTroa-Taaw  here,  with  manifold  modifications  of 
the  sense,  in  the  same  signification  as  i.  3  (substantia,  subsis- 
tentid)  fundamentwri)  ;  so  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  understands 
by  it  a)(T7rep  TLVCL  (frva-i/CTjv  irpbs  rov  XpHrrbv  Koiv^viav^  and 
many  explain  it  by  reference  to  xi.  1  (where  faith  is  defined  as 
€\7TL%o{jLevct)v  v7r6(7Ta(n,s)  :  so,  for  instance,  Remigius-Primasius 
(combining  two  interpretations,  and  in  both  the  echo  of  earlier 
commentators),  fidem  Christi  per  quam  subsistimus  et  renati 
sumusy  quia  ipsa  est  fundamentum  omnium  virtutum.  But  since 
t»7ro(7Ta<7t9  stands  here  in  the  same  ethical  connection  as  e\7r/? 
does  (iii.  6),  and  is  not  only  used  in  the  LXX.  for  rtnin  and 
njpri,  but  also  occurs  in  writers  deserving  special  consideration 
for  the  New  Testament  —  such  as  Josephus,  Polybius,  and 
Diodorus  Siculus  —  in  the  signification  of  perseverantia  and 
fiducia,  it  is  now  almost  universally  conceded  that  here  too  it 
must  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  firm  confidence.  Starting  from 
the  fundamental  notion  of  a  firm  position,  taken  under  some 
thing  else,  it  acquires  the  ethical  meaning  of  steady  persist 
ence,  hope,  or  courage  under  discouragements  or  difficulties. 
In  our  epistle,  faith  comes  into  consideration  chiefly  in  this 
aspect,  as  a  confident  expectation  of  the  future  glorious  deve 
lopment  of  what  it  already  bears  in  itself  as  an  appropriated 
possession.  This  faithful  hope,  which  takes  not  offence  at  the 
servant  form  of  the  crucified  Saviour,  nor  at  the  church  which 
bears  His  cross,  but  holds  on  its  way  with  joy,  amid  all  contra 
dictions  and  enigmas  of  the  present,  is  called  vTroarao-^.  We 
have  now  to  consider  what  the  author  means  by  ap^rjv  rrjs 
uTToa-rao-ea)?.  Most  modern  commentators  (Bleek,  De  Wette, 
Liinem.)  understand  by  it  the  good  beginning  of  firm  trust 
which  the  Hebrews  had  once  made,  but  were  now  in  danger  of 
losing.  Ebrard,  on  the  ground  that  the  beginning  of  faith  in 
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the  church  of  Palestine,  the  oldest  of  all  churches,  could  not 
be  thus  referred  to,  draws  the  inference  that  this  epistle  must 
have  been  addressed  to  a  "circle  of  catechumens  and  neophytes" 
and  not  to  the  Hebrew  church  at  large.  And  unquestionably 
the  Christians  of  Palestine,  especially  those  of  Jerusalem,  could 
not  have  been  now  mere  beginners  in  Christianity ;  nor  does  our 
author  treat  his  readers  as  such.  He  makes  it  a  ground  of  re 
proach  against  them  (v.  12),  that  their  knowledge  bears  no  pro 
portion  to  the  long  time  that  they  have  already  been  in  Christ : 
he  extols  (vi.  10,  x.  32,  xiii.  7)  their  first  love  (Rev.  ii.  4)  and 
their  first  faith  (1  Tim.  v.  12),  maintained  in  a  fight  of  afflic 
tions,  and  the  exemplary  walk  in  faith  of  their  departed  rulers. 
Accordingly,  ap^rj  rrj?  vTroardo-ecos  refers  here,  not  to  the 
beginning  of  believing  confidence  as  inwardly  experienced  by 
the  Hebrews,  but  to  their  exhibition  of  it  in  the  world,— -fiducia 
Christiana  a  lectoribus  primitus  exhilita,  as  it  is  correctly  ex 
plained  by  Bohme  and  Tholuck  ;  reXo?  being  the  antithesis  to 
this  apxni  as  afterwards  «/o%^709  to  reXetwr^?  (xii.  2).  They 
are  exhorted  to  hold  fast  their  believing  confidence  in  all  the 
intensity  of  its  first  manifestation  unshaken  pkyjpi  reXou?,  unto 
the  end,  i.e.  the  final  redemption  of  individuals  and  of  the  whole 
church.  The  edvirep  (according  to  the  distinction  taught  by 
Hartung  between  irep  and  76)  implies  that  the  first  proposition 
holds  true  in  all  its  extent,  provided  only  that  the  second  be 
added.  What  Christ  possesses  belongs  also  to  them,  and  will 
continue  theirs,  now  concealed,  but  to  be  made  manifest  here 
after,  provided  only  they  remain  stedfast  in  their  confidence  of 
faith,  and  so  the  close  of  their  Christian  course  correspond  to 
its  commencement. 

This  conditional  character  of  the  Christian  inheritance  of 
salvation  is  further  illustrated  by  the  case. of  the  Israelites,  the 
redeemed  of  Moses'  time  :  they,  too,  forfeited  their  redemption, 
by  failing  to  fulfil  its  conditions 

Vers.  15,  16.  While  it  is  said,  "  To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  his 
voice,  harden  not  your  hearts,  as  at  the  provocation :"  Who  then  were 
ihey  that,  having  heard,  gave  provocation  ?  Was  it  not  indeed  all 
u-ho,  under  Moses'  leadership,  had  come  forth  out  of  Egypt? 

This  passage  is  well  fitted  to  strengthen  the  conviction  that 
there  is  a  real  progress  in  the  exposition  of  Scripture.  The 
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ancients  generally1  took  rives  (ver.  16)  as  an  indefinitum; 
so  e.g.  the  Itala,  whose  erroneous  rendering  (quidam  enim) 
Jerome  has  retained.  According  to  this  view,  the  ov  rrdvres 
would  be  Joshua,  Caleb,  and  the  younger  generation  (which, 
however,  as  Seb.  Schmidt  acknowledges,  cannot-  strictly  speak 
ing  be  taken  into  account).  So  also  Luther  (following  the 
editions  of  Erasmus,  Asulanus,  and  Gerbelius)  translates  :  "for 
some,  when  they  had  heard,  gave  provocation;  howbeit,  not  all  that 
came  out  of  Egypt,  by  Moses"  But  that  the  author  should  call 
the  600,000  who  came  out  under  Moses  nvds  is  unimaginable ; 
and  the  appeal  in  favour  of  this  interpretation  to  1  Cor.  x.  7-10, 
where  the  apostle  four  times  designates  by  rives  avrcov  so  many 
subdivisions  of  the  majority  of  Israel  who  had  incurred  judicial 
punishment,  is  mere  perversity.  On  the  other  hand,  an  appeal 
to  the  rives  dictated  by  love  of  Rom.  xi.  17  (comp.  drro  pepovs, 
ver.  25),  would  be  better,  though  unwarrantable  in  this  con 
nection.  Since  the  time  of  Bengel,  the  accentuation  rives  has 
justly  made  way  everywhere,  and  the  exclusive  authority  it  at 
present  enjoys  will  not  soon  again  be  shaken.2  This  mistake 
about  rives  made  it  impossible  for  the  ancients  to.  see  the  proper 
construction  of  the  ev  rw  \e<yeo-0ai,  /c.r.\.  Even  the  Syrians, 
with  their  rives,  got  no  further.  The  impossible  was  regarded 
as  possible  ;  Chrysostom,  for  instance,  held  that  ver.  15  is  the 
antecedent  proposition  to  iv.  1,  and  all  between  a  parenthesis. 
Scarce  any  one  will  again  propound  this  view.3  Since  Eibera 
(ob.  1591),  many  (and  among  the  rest  Bengel)  have  connected 
ev  ru>  \ejecr0ai  with  ver.  13,  thus  making  ver.  14  parenthetical; 
in  which  case  ver.  15  would  be  an  awkward  and  quite  unne 
cessary  addition.  This  view,  likewise,  is  no  longer  heard  of 
Some,  however,  still  cherish  the  delusion  that  the  apodosis  is 
contained  in  ver.  15  itself.  Bloomfield  translates,  as  Luther 

1  With  exception  of  the  Antiochene  or  Syrian  school,  whose  traditions 
are  preserved  by  the  Peshito,  its  daughter-version  edited  by  Erpenius, 
St.  Chrysostom,  and  Theodoret. 

2  The  Hebrew  version  of  the  London  Jews'  Miss.  Society  still  reads 
HHriK  "a,  "  for  some,"  which  Biesenthal  attempts  to  justify  by  references 
to  the  250  of  Num.  xvi.  35  and  the  3000  of  Ex.  xxxii.  28. 

3  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  all  we  know  of  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia's  commentary  on  this  text  is,  that  he  clearly  discerned  the  absurdity 
of  the  reading  TIVSS,  but  not  how  he  construed  ver.  15  (p.  165,  ed. 
Fritzsche). 
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also  'meant  to  be  understood,  When  it  is  said,  "  To-day,  if 
ye  will  hear  His  voice"  harden  not  your  hearts.1  The  sacred 
writer  could  not  possibly  have  more  confused  his  readers  than 
by  such  an  eV  rq>  \eyeo-0ai,  referring  to  only  one  half  of  the 
quotation  from  the  Psalm  :  surely  in  such  a  case  he  would 
(instead  of  eV  rw  Xe'7.)  have  written  &o,  and  thus,  as  in  ver.  7, 
appropriated  the  whole  quotation.  Hence  Winer,  in  his  sixth 
edition  (p.  504,  comp.  5th  ed.  p.  626),  has,  with  good  reason, 
abandoned  this  his  former  view.  It  would  be  better  to  suppose, 
with  von  Gerlach,  that  the  author  made  the  words  of  the  Psalm, 
from  edv  onwards,  his  own  :  While  it  is  said,  "  To-day,"  harden 
not  your  hearts  ivhen  ye  hear  His  voice.  But  can  we  imagine 
such  disruption  of  the  words  of  the  Psalm  ?  The  natural  sup 
position,  after  such  a  formula  as  e.  T.  X.,  is,  that  all  the  words 
from  the  Old  Testament  which  follow  belong  to  the  quota 
tion  thus  introduced.  The  view  represented  by  the  Peshito, 
Erasmus,  Luther  —  the  view  which  has  prevailed  most  exten 
sively  since  the  Reformation  —  that  ver.  15  is  intimately  con 
nected  with  ver.  14,  satisfies  this  supposition.  I  was  formerly 
of  opinion  myself,  that  ver.  15,  following  upon  ver.  14,  con 
cluded  on  the  one  hand  the  application  of  the  Scripture  text 
(made  vers.  12-14),  and  on  the  other  formed  the  transition  to 
a  further  application,  beginning  ver.  16.  In  like  manner, 
Ebrard  says,  "  With  eV  ru>  \eyear0ai,  the  author  gives,  in  words 
of  Scripture,  proof  and  reason  why  a  man  must  persevere  in 
faith  in  order  to  be  a  /-teredo?  TOV  Xpio-rov"  But  this  view 
likewise  rests  on  an  illusion,  —  namely,  that  eV  ro>  \eyeo-0at,  can 
signify,  "since  it  is  said"  or  "declared"  (in  Scripture  itself). 
But  to  express  this  the  author  would  have  written  either  KaOuts 
ryeypaTrrai,  or  Kara  TO  fyeypa/jL/jievov,  or  oirrco?  ryap  e'iprj/cev, 
or  Sib  \eyei,  or  the  like.  There  remains,  therefore,  for  con- 


1  This  interpretation  suggested,  no  doubt,  the  various  readin 
pvvsre  of  D*  and  E*  (?)  here  ;  for  elsewhere  (iii.  8  and  iv.  7)  we  have  the 
subj.  pres.  py  (rx^yipvyyire  (in  all  MSS.)  where  the  sacred  writer  is  directly 
quoting  from  the  Old  Testament.  Otherwise  he  follows,  when  writing  in 
his  own  person,  the  classical  usage  of  ^57  with  the  subj.  aor.  and  indie. 
pres.  The  construction  with  subj.  pres.,  which  is  common  only  in  later 
Greek,  is  not  without  example  in  the  classical  language:  e.g.  Thuc.  i.  43, 
fAyrt  (5t;£>!<70£,  pyre  dpvttYirs.  The  omission  of  og  before  sv  TU  irctpoi'Trt- 
xootapu  in  the  Cod.  Uffenbach.  (Tischend.  Anecd.  p.  183)  is  probably  due 
only  to  an  error  of  transcription. 
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sideration  only  the  now  nearly  dominant  view  (Bohme,  Klee, 
Tholuck,  Bleek,  De  Wette,  Liinemann),  that  ver.  15  really  is 
what  it  purports  to  be — the  protasis  to  which  the  interrogative 
clause,  rtW?  7«/o,  /c.r.X.,  forms  the  apodosis,  yap  serving  to 
make  the  question  more  pointed  (Kuhner,  §  833,  2,  i).  This 
use  of  yap  is  idiomatic  in  the  New  Testament  (Winer,  p.  396), 
found  in  St.  Luke  (Acts  xix.  35,  viii.  31)  as  well  as  in  St. 
Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.  22).  It  rests  originally  on  the  omission  of 
an  intermediate  clause,  which  the  question  is  intended  to  con 
firm  or  illustrate  (see  Frotscher's  Glossary  to  Xenophon's 
ffiero,  under  <ydp),  though  a  conscious  reference  to  such  inter 
mediate  clause  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  if  not  quite  so 
entirely  as  in  the  Latin  quisnam  ?  The  following  is  the  train 
of  thought  in  the  author's  mind :  When  it  is  said  in  the  Psalm, 
"  To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  His  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts,  as 
in  the  provocation,"  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  provokers  to 
whom  the  Psalrn  refers  were  themselves  redeemed  of  the  Lord, 
and  yet  fell  under  wrath  and  came  short  of  the  promised  rest. 
These  considerations,  whereby  he  seeks  to  stimulate  the  con 
science  of  the  church  of  the  redeemed  of  Jesus  Christ,  assume 
with  him  the  form  of  pressing  questions,  TtW?  <ydp,  TICI  Se, 
riai  Se  ;  and  even  the  answers  given  to  these  questions  take  an 
interrogative  form,  the  author  thereby  appealing  to  the  con 
science  of  his  readers,  which  cannot  deny  the  justness  of  these 
answers.  Against  thus  making  ver.  16  the  conclusion  of  the 
period  commencing  with  ver.  15,  there  is  only  the  one  objec 
tion,  that  in  all  other  instances  the  interrogative  pronoun  with 
this  <ydp  stands  either  at  the  beginning  of  an  independent 
interrogative  clause,  or  after  a  vocative  (comp.  Acts  xix.  35), 
but  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  a  question  which  forms  the 
apodosis  to  a  previous  proposition.  This  objection,  however, 
may  be  met  by  assuming  that,  when  the  author  began  with  eV 
To3  \ej6o-0aij  it  was  not  in  his  mind  to  continue  with  these 
interrogations,  but  that  the  apodosis  took  involuntarily  (as  it 
were)  and  by  anacolouthon  this  interrogatory  form.  u  When  it 
is  said,  To-day,  etc.  Yes,  observe  !  who  were  the  people  that 
gave  such  provocation  ?  *  namely,  at  Meribah  and  elsewhere — 
and  that  after  hearing  (aKovcravre^)  the  voice  of  God,  to  which 

1  iretpeirUpaveiv  is  used  here  absolutely,  as  Ps.  cvi.  7  and  elsewhere, 
without  any  necessity  for  supplying  rov  Qsov. 
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in  faith  they  should  have  yielded  obedience!"  Evidently  an 
intermediate  thought  is  omitted  —  not  such  as  that  supplied  by 
Bohme,  Ebrard,  and  others,  u  Was  it  then  only  those  who 
provoked  at  Meribah  1  "  nor  that  suggested  by  Bleek  and  De 
Wette,  "  How  .can  you  ask  ?  "  but  one  of  much  more  import 
ance,  suggested  to  the  author's  mind  by  contemplation  of  the 
high  privileges  vouchsafed  to  the  church  of  the  New  Testa 
ment,  "  What  people  were  they  who  thus  provoked  God  ?  " 
We  might  think  of  such  as  had  never  heard  the  divine  voice, 
or  witnessed  its  attestations.  "  Ah  !  no,"  he  replies  (aXX'  ov 
like  a\V  °vxh  Luke  xvii.  7,  etc.  ;  compare  a\\a  rt,  Matt. 
xi.  7-9),  "  was  it  not  all  whom  God  redeemed  from  Egyptian 
bondage  through  Moses?"  Then  follows,  with  Se,  another 
question,  answered  as  before  by  a  fresh  interrogation. 

Ver.  17.  And  with  whom  (with  what  sort  of  persons)  was 
he  angered  forty  years  ?  was  it  not  with  them  that  had  sinned, 
whose  members  dropped  in  the  wilderness  ? 

It  was  then  a  company  of  redeemed  persons,  redeemed 
though  fallen,  who  provoked  the  divine  wrath  for  the  forty 
years  of  wandering  in  the  wilderness  between  Massah  and 
Me-Meribah.  Those  years  were,  on  the  one  hand,  years  of 
grace  (so  they  are  regarded,  ver.  9)  ;  on  the  other,  years  of 
wrath,  as  they  are  regarded  here,  in  close  connection  with 
Ps.  xcv.  10,  comp.  Ps.  xc.  7-11.  With  whom,  it  is  asked,  was 
God  compelled  to  be  wroth  and  not  gracious  (though  He  had 
been  and  was  yet  willing  to  become  so)  for  all  those  forty 
years  ?  The  answer  is  given  by  another  question  —  ov%l  TOW 
apaprrjeacnv  ;  (Hebr.  13  W3  "1^83  l6n).  'A/jLapraveiv  (like 
afjuaprla,  ver.  13)  is  here  used  of  such  sinning  as  throws  out  of 
grace  by  a  presumptuous  rejection  of  it,  and  wilful  renuncia 
tion  of  divine  communion.  No  note  of  interrogation  (Bohme, 
Bleek,  De  Wette,  Tholuck,  Liinemann)  ought  to  be  placed 
after  epi^w  at  the  end  of  the  third  clause.  It  is  rightly 
punctuated  as  an  affirmative  statement  by  Bengel,  Griesbach, 
Lachmann,  and  Tischendorf  —  &v  ra  Kw\a  eirecrev  (Lachmann 

1  Bengel,  Schulz,  Kuinoel,  translate  wrongly  :  '  '  Nay,  but  it  was  simply 
such  as,"  etc.  This  would  require,  in  order  to  mark  IgeAfoVreff  as  the  pre 


dicate,  the  article  before  wai/res  —  osAA'  WK  01  fat/res,  or  without  the  article 
ce.7rctVTi;  or 
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and  Bleek,  eireaav,  Alex.  =  eTreaov)  ev  rfj  ep^fiy.  It  forms  a 
strict  parallel  to  the  clause  KOI  pkeTrofiev  of  ver.  19.  For  vers. 
18, 19  consist  likewise  of  three  clauses  (in  sense  if  not  in  form), 
i.e.  two  questions  and  an  affirmative  proposition. 

Vers.  18, 19.  Unto  whom,  moreover,  sware  he  that  they  should 
not  enter  into  his  rest  ?  unless  (it  were)  to  those  who  had  proved 
unfaithful  (disobedient)  ?  And  we  see  that  they  were  unable  to 
enter  in  on  account  of  faithlessness. 

Bleek,  De  Wette,  Liinemann,  are  quite  in  error  in  regard 
ing  ver.  19  as  the  conclusion  drawn  from  what  precedes,  or, 
as  Ebrard  expresses  it,  "  a  quod  erat  demonstrandum."  Vers. 
15,  etc.,  is  not  a  chain  of  deductions  in  logic,  but  a  plain 
development  of  historical  matters  of  fact  for  present  warning 
and  instruction.  As  the  affirmative  clause  following  the  second 
question  in  ver.  17  proves  the  fearful  reality  of  the  divine 
wrath  against  apostasy,  by  reference  to  the  actual  fulfilment 
of  the  divine  threatening,  Num.  xiv.  29-33,  ev  rfj  eptfptp  ravrrj 
Treo-elrai  TO,  /cw\a  Vfjbwv,  in  those  who  dropped  memberwise  (so 
to  speak)  out  of  the  living  congregation  in  the  wilderness,  and 
made  of  the  whole  a  company  (as  it  were)  of  wandering 
corpses;  so,  in  like  manner,  the  KOI  /3Xe7royitez/  of  ver.  19  refers 
to  the  evident  fulfilment  of  the  divine  minatory  oath,  Ps. 
xcv.  11,  el  elo-eXevaovrai,  et?  TTJV  KaraTravalv  fiov  (comp.  Num. 
xiv.  21-23).  The  aTno-Tia  of  ver.  19  corresponds  to  the 
a/juaprrjo-at,  of  ver.  17  and  the  aTreiOrjo-at,  of  ver.  18.  They 
fell  away  in  the  sin  of  apostasy,  they  were  disobedient  to  the 
divine  word,  they  exhibited  themselves  as  utterly  void  of  faith 
in  God.  This  was  the  reason  why  it  became  for  them  impos 
sible,  despite  all  striving  and  longing,  to  reach  the  promised  goal. 
What  a  solemn  sermon  lies  in  this  fact  for  the  redeemed  under 
the  New  Testament — for  the  church  of  Christ !  Then  follows  ; 

CHAP.  iv.  1-10.  An  invitation  (subjoined  as  conclusion  to  the 
preceding)  to  enter  by  faith  into  that  divine  rest  to  which  the 
generation  of  the  wilderness  attained  not,  into  which  Joshua 
likewise  was  unable  to  bring  his  people, — the  sabbath  rest  of 
God  Himself,  of  which  His  people  are  made  partakers. 

After  the  foregoing  demonstration,  that  the  fathers  through 
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unbelief  had  failed  to  reach  the  promised  niTOD  (Deut.  xii.  9), 
we  naturally  expect  the  thought :  How  careful  should  we  be 
not  likewise  to  be  excluded  from  it !  This  thought,  which 
necessitates  a  further  declaration  that  the  rest  remains  for  us, 
is  immediately  added. 

Ver.  1.  Let  us  therefore  fear,  lest,  since  there  still  is  left  a 
promise  of  entering  into  his  rest,  any  of  you  should  seem  to  have 
come  short  of  it. 

Leaving  the  participial  clause  for  the  present,  and  taking 
from  it  only  the  words  rfjs  KaraTravo-ecos  avrov  (rov  Seov)  as 
to  be  supplied  after  vo-repwfcevai,  we  have,  first  of  all,  to  reject 
decidedly  the  translation,  "  lest  any  one  should  think  or  imagine 
that  he  has  come  too  late,  or  has  lost  all  opportunity  of  entering 
into  it "  (Bretschn.,  Wahl,  Ebr.)  :  the  author  would  then  be 
warning  his  readers  against  the  disheartening  notion,  that  now 
no  hope  at  all  were  left  of  entering  into  the  rest  of  God.  But 

(1)  the  warning,  in  this  case,  ought  to  have  begun  with  firj 
ovv  Sofcwuev,  or  at  least  fjurj  ovv  (j>o{3r]9(0fj,ev,  not  <J)o{3w0a)i*€v  ovv ; 

(2)  the  spiritual  state  of  the  readers  which  the  epistle  discovers 
to  us,  shows  no  trace  of  such  despondency  regarding  their  per 
sonal  salvation ;  and  (3)  the  spiritual  trial  which  such  a  view 
supposes  is  a  pure  figment  of  the  imagination.     For  it  were  too 
sad  a  folly,  even  for  one  melancholy-mad  to  infer  from  the 
fact,  that  the  Israel  of  Moses'  time  forfeited  the  right  of  enter 
ing  into  the  promised  rest,  that  now  there  is  no  longer  any 
entering  into  such  rest  at  all.     Hence,  although  the  language 
might  bear  such  interpretation  (Sorcelv  =  imagine,  as  x.  29,  and 
the  perfect  =  the  aor.,  cf.  Acts  xxvii.  13),  we  must  altogether 
discard  it,  as  not  harmonizing  with  the  <po/3w0wiJiev  ovv,  and  as 
contrary  to  the  purport  and  sense  of  the  passage.     We  must 
therefore  take  $o/teiv  in  the  sense  of  videri,  as  synonymous  with 
fyaivevOai.     But   as  Sotcelv,  putare,  does  not  always  signify  a 
groundless  fancy,  so  neither  does  $ofcew,  videri,  always  signify 
a  deceptive  appearing.     It  is  also  used  of  such  appearance  as 
manifests   an   existing  reality   (hence  £ofa,   in  the   scriptural 
sense  =  divine  glory),  and  especially  for  that  which  appears  in 
public  opinion,  the  credit  or  esteem  in  which  any  one  stands 
(Mark  x.  42  ;  Gal.  ii.  9  ;  Luke  xxii.  24),  and  the  manifestation, 
more  or  less  remote,  of  any  real  existence. 
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Thus  here  :  Let  us  be  on  our  guard  ((po/3r)6(*)iJLev,  subjunctive 
of  exhortation,  as  Philo,  ii.  674 ;  the  same  (^o/BrjOwfjuev  is  to  be 
understood  after  Phil.  ii.  12),  lest  any  of  you  should  seem  to  have 
remained  behind  (BL,  De  W.,  Thol.,  Liinem.,  and  most  others). 
The  author  addresses  the  church  (the  reading  e'f  f^wv  instead 
of  e|  vfjLwv,  which  Faber  Stap.  contends  for,  is  only  a  correction 
or  mistake,  made  for  the  sake  of  conformity),  while  beginning 
with  the  communicative  <£o/3?;0&>/iez/,  to  express  his  anxiety  for 
their  welfare.  The  phrase  Bo/cfj  vo-reprj/cevai,  for  vcrTeprja-y  in 
one  aspect  softens  the  expression  (Oekum.,  Theophyl.),1  and  in 
another  makes  it  more  pointed,  as  Parcus  already  remarked 
correctly,  and  not  too  subtly  (Seb.  Schmidt)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  word :  Verbo  $o/cfj  sollicitudine  tanta  hie  opus  esse 
innuitj  ut  non  modo  quce  revera  nos  frustrent  sed  etiam,  qua? 
videantur  frustratura,  provide  caveamus.  They  are  bound  to 
take  earnest  heed  that  there  be  not  even  the  semblance  .of  any 
one  of  them  having  remained  behind.  'To-repelvj  as  fre 
quently  also  in  classic  writers,  =  to  remain  behind  something, 
so  as  not  to  attain  to  what  is  striven  for,  to  fail  or  come  short 
of  it.  The  goal  thus  missed,  which  is  here  to  be  supplied  in 
the  genitive,  is  the  rest  of  God.2  When  a  man's  life  of  faith, 
endeavour  after  holiness,  and  perseverance  in  his  Christian 
profession,  begin  to  grow  languid,  he  seems  to  be  a  u<7rep7/««9, 
that  is,  one  who  has  let  pass  by  the  proper  time  for  entering  in 
with  others  into  the  rest  of  God.  But  if,  in  the  case  of  the 
New  Testament  church,  we  may  still,  as  in  that  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  time  of  Moses,  speak  of  a  rest  of  God  as  the 
goal  of  their  pilgrimage,  we  must  also  be  able  to  point  to  a 
promise  of  entering  such  rest.  That  there  is  such  a  promise, 
is  declared  by  the  foregoing  participial  clause,  KaToXeLiro^ivr]^ 
eTrayyeXias  ela-ekOelv  efc  Ttfv  KaraTravo-iv  avrov.  It  is  now 
universally  acknowledged  that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
phrase  KaTaXeiireiv  TTJV  €irar/ye\uiv,  to  leave  or  neglect  the 
promise  (Luther :  see  Acts  vi.  2),  and  that  e7ra<yye\ia  does  not 
mean  commandment  (mandatum),  but,  as  always  in  the  New 
Testament  (occurring  most  frequently  in  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Luke),  promise  or  pledge.  It  is  combined  with  the  simple 

1  See  Frotscher's  glossary  to  Xenophon's  Hiero,  under 

2  Comp.  Philo,  ii.  656,  where  a  similar  genitive  follows  v 
voTSpt^si  rq$  xotrx  Qvaiv  o'oov. 
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infinitive  instead  of  TOV  elcre\0eiv  (comp.  xi.  15 ;  Acts  xiv.  5  ; 
Winer,  p.  285,  §  44)  :  There  still  remains  a  promise  of  enter 
ing  into  God's  rest.  The  idea  is  utterly  false,  which  many 
commentators,  especially  modern  ones,  introduce  here ;  namely, 
that  the  promise  of  entering  into  God's  rest  was  not  fulfilled 
in  the  case  of  the  generation  in  the  wilderness,  and  therefore 
still  remains  open.  That  were  a  strange  logic  !  The  older 
generation  in  the  wilderness  perished,  indeed ;  but  the  younger 
entered  into  Canaan,  came  to  Shiloh  (a  spot  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  country,  which  had  its  name  from  rest,  Josh,  xviii.  1), 
and  found  a  settled  dwelling-place  of  their  own,  in  which  the 
Lord  planted  them,  and  in  which  He  vouchsafed  them  long 
periods  of  peace.  Nor  could  it  follow  from  the  fact  that  the 
generation  which  came  out  of  Egypt  fell  short  of  the  rest  of 
God,  that  there  should  still  be  a  rest  remaining.  That  fact  is 
indeed  a  warning  example,  but  not  the  legitimate  premiss  to 
such  a  conclusion.  On  the  contrary,  the  author  has  yet  to 
prove  that  there  is  still  a  promised  rest  remaining,  notwith 
standing  Joshua's  having  led  the  younger  generation  into  the 
land  of  promise.  Commentators  are  in  grievous  error  when 
they  think  that  this  proof  is  contained  in  what  has  preceded  ; 
whereas  the  author  introduces  it  first  in  that  which  follows, 
and  does  so  by  making  a  use  of  Ps.  xcv.  which  we  should 
hardly  have  imagined  unless  conducted  to  it  by  his  own  words 
in  iv.  2,  etc.  We  are  not  therefore  at  liberty  to  carry  it  back 
to  iv.  1,  where  we  find  only  the  unproved  thesis — "  We  are  not 
come  too  late  to  find  a  promise  ;  for  a  promise  still  remains,  if 
only  we  be  very  careful  not  to  fall  short  of  it." 

Ver.  2a.  For  unto  us  has  a  gospel  been  preached  as  well  as 
unto  them  ;  but  the  word  preached  did  not  profit  them. 

'Hyuefc  (ical  yap  97/4669),  the  omission  of  which  has  been 
thought  inconvenient  (Bleek),  is  here  omitted  intentionally. 
De  Wette  and  Liinemann  would  place  the  emphasis  upon  eoy/,ez/ 
evr)<yrye\io-fjievoi,  we  have  also  a  message  of  salvation ;  not,  also 
we  have  such  a  message  ;  but  it  is  better,  however,  to  take  KOI 
<ydp  here  in  the  sense  of  etenim  than  in  that  of  nam  etiam,  and 
so  make  the  emphasis  fall  on  /cadaTrep  icaicelvoi,.1  Except  in 

1  "  As  even  they  had  such  a  message."  It  must  be  allowed  that  ««/  in 
this  connection  has  sometimes  intensive,  sometimes  only  copulative  force. 
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Acts  xv.  7,  xx.  24,  the  noun  evayyeXiov  occurs  neither  in  St, 
Luke's  writings  nor  in  our  epistle  (where  it  might  have  been 
employed,  as  at  ii.  1-3)  ;  but  eva<yye\it,eo-6ai,  as  used  passively 
of  the  persons  to  whom  salvation  is  proclaimed,  is  common  to 
our  epistle,  with  Luke  vii.  22,  xvi.  16.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  not  be  concealed,  that  except  in  our  epistle  /caOaTrep 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  the  epistles  of  St  Paul  : 
it  is  the  classical  word  for  designating  perfectly  similar  relation. 
The  church  of  Jesus  Christ  has  a  message  of  salvation,  which 
is  on  a  level  with,  and  in  nothing  behind,  that  which  promised 
the  rest  of  the  land  to  the  church  of  the  Old  Testament,  when 
redeemed  from  Egypt,  but  (how  full  of  warning  for  us !)  with 
out  profiting  them.  With  allusion  to  the  words  of  the  Psalm, 
o-rj/jiepov  eav  TTJS  tpwvfjs  avrov  aKovr}o-r)T6,  which  are  still  linger 
ing  in  the  author's  mind,  this  gospel  message  -is  here  called 
o  Xo7o?  1-775  a/co?;?,  an  expression  already  used  (Sir.  xli.  23)  to 
designate  the  word  or  matter  received  by  hearing,  and  applied 
by  St.  Paul  (1  Thess.  ii.  13)  to  the  New  Testament  word  of 
preaching.  For  as  evay<ye\i%eiv  (evarp/eXlZea'Oai),  equivalent 
to  "i&3,  was  suggested  by  such  eschatological  passages  as  Isa. 
xl.  9,  Hi.  7,  so  d/cotjy  as  equivalent  to  njRDBf  (y'wn),  was  sug 
gested  by  Isa.  liii.  1  and  Hi.  7  (comp.  Kom.  x.  14-17).  The 
classical  use  of  CLKOT]  (for  instance,  dfcoyv  e%a  \eyeiv  TWV  irpo- 
repwv,  that  is,  a  tradition  of  the  ancients;  Plato,  Phcedr.  p.  274 
C)  does  not  of  itself  alone  explain  the  apostolic  use  of  the 
word :  we  must  take  along  with  it  the  Hebrew  njniotP,  the  thing 
heard,  the  tidings  (with  the  genitive  of  its  contents,  2  Sam. 
iv.  4,  or  of  the  person  that  brings  it,  Isa.  liii.  1)  :  that  especially 
is  called  OLKQTI  which  the  prophet  having  heard  from  the  Lord 
declares  to  the  people  (Isa.  xxviii.  9  ;  Jer.  xlix.  14)  ;  hence 
there  could  not  be  a  more  suitable  term  to  express  what  had 
been  received  mediately  or  immediately  from  the  lips  of  the 
apostolic  dfcovo-avres  (ii.  3),  and  therefore  to  be  used  to  express 
the  whole  New  Testament  preaching,  as  a  phrase  already 
familiar,  and  well  understood.1  The  idea  and  expression  as 
such  being  not  peculiar  to  the  New  Testament,  might  be  applied 
to  the  divine  word,  as  addressed  to  Israel  in  Moses'  time,  espe- 

against  Hartung,  who  makes  it  always  "  cumulative."  (See  Klotz  on 
Devarius,  p.  642,  8.) 

1  Comp.  2  Thess.  ii.  13. 
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cially  in  its  promissory  aspect,  without  its  being  necessary  to 
suppose  a  direct  reference  to  such  passages  as  Ex.  xix.  5,  eav 
d/coy  dKovoTjTe  TT}<?  <j>cwfj<;  pov.  This  "  word  of  hearing"  did 
not  profit  them.  Why  not  1  Because  (we  translate  from  the 
text,  rec.) — 

Ver.  2b.  Not  having  been  mingled  by  means  of  faith  with  (or 
for)  them  that  heard  it. 

Such  is  the  reading,  as  given  already  by  Erasmus  :  firj 
a-vyKe/cpauevos  rfj  Trio-rei  rot?  d/covo-aaiv.  It  might  also  be 
differently  rendered  by  taking  [with  the  English  authorized 
version]  rfj  Trio-ret  as  a  dative,  governed  by  crvy/ceKpa/jievos  (in 
accordance  with  the  phrase  o-vyfce/cpdaOai  TLVL,  commixtum,  ad 
mix  turn  esse  alicui\  Not  having  been  mingled  or  mixed  with  faith. 
In  this  case  the  second  dative,  rofc  d/covo-ao-iv,  would  be  best 
taken,  not  (1)  as  the  dative  after  a  passive  (e.g.  Luther,  till 
1527,  "  inasmuch  as  faith  was  not  added  thereto  by  them  that 
heard  it"1)  ;  nor  (2)  even  as  a  dativus  ethicus  (so  De  Wette, 
denen  zu  gut,  "  for  their  benefit  who  heard  it")  ;  but  (3)  as  a 
dative  of  simple  relation,2  "  not  having  been  mixed  (or  com 
bined)  with  faith  in  the  case  of  those  who  (then)  heard  it"  (so 
finally  Liinemann,  and  also  Winer,  p.  196,  §  31,  10).  This, 
too,  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  rendering  in  the  Peshito.3 
But  far  preferable  (as  not  so  abstractly  separating  faith  from 
the  word)  seems  to  me  the  interpretation  of  Schlichting  (finally 
adopted  by  Tholuck,  and  represented  in  our  translation  as 
above),  whereby  rot?  aKovaaoriv  is  regarded  as  the  dative, 
governed  by  av^KeKpa^evo^^  and  ry  Trio-ret,  as  the  dative  of  the 
means  or  instrument,  faith  being  represented  as  that  which 
unites  and  combines  together  the  divine  word  and  the  human 
auditory,  in  some  such  way  as  the  chyle  in  the  human  system 
serves  to  combine  the  nourishing  particles  of  our  food  with  the 
sustaining  principle  of  natural  life,  the  blood  (Hedinger).  But 

1  Luther's  original  words  are  :  da  der  glaube  nicht  dazu  than  ward  von 
denen  die  es  horeten.     These  he  afterwards  changed  for  those  of  the  present 
text  of  his  version  :  da  nicht  glaubeten  die  so  es  horeten. — TR. 

2  Which  dative  is  often  used  where  the  use  of  the  genitive  might  lead 
to  misconception  (Ditfurt,  §  167). 

3  'niy»EH  {uni?  NrroETQ  rnn  &OTEO  &*in  ta».    The  verb  JT»  is  con 
strued  with  ^  in  the  Peshito,  when  used  in  the  sense  of  mixing  with  any 
thing.     Comp.  Ps.  cii.  10. 
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however  we  understand  the  two  datives,  the  thought  will  remain 
much  the  same,  and  is  just  the  thought  which  we  should  have 
expected,  expressed  as  well  and  clearly  as  possible  in  the  reading 
presented  by  the  text,  receptus. 

If,  however,  we  followed  no  other  authorities  for  the  original 
form  of  the  text  than  the  oldest  Greek  manuscripts,  we  must 
have  decided  for  another  reading.  For  instead  of  the  nomi 
native  o-vy/ceicpafjLevos,  found  (incorrectly  written,  too,  avy/ceK- 
pafjb^evo^)  in  only  five  minuscules  (enumerated  by  Griesbach), 
the  manuscripts  give,  some  crvyKeicpa/jievovs  or  (rwyKeftpajuifjLevovs 
(D***,  E.I.K.,  and  60  minuscules),  and  others  (instead  of  this 
Attic  form,  one  interchangeable  with  it  in  later  usage)  o-vyKe/ce- 
pacr/jievovs  (A.B.C.D.*,  Uffenb.,  and  some  ten  minuscules), 
from  the  perf.  pass.  KeKepacr/jiai,.1  Among  modern  editions,  the 
former  reading  i*  adopted  by  Matthai,  the  latter  by  Lachmann 
(and  formerly  by  Tischd.  also).  With  either  the  meaning  can 
only  be,  that  the  word  preached  did  not  profit  them,  because 
they  did  not  believingly  associate  themselves  with  those  who 
obeyed  it.  No  doubt  <TV<yicepdvvvval  TLVI  may  signify  to  mix  in 
company  with  one ;  but  how  purposeless  would  such  an  ex 
pression  be  here  !  Can,  moreover,  rot?  aicovcraa-i  be  thus  taken 
absolutely  in  the  same  sense  as  rot?  vTra/covoraai,  ?  The  author 
should  at  least  have  already  drawn  a  distinction  between  be 
lievers  and  unbelievers  in  the  Israel  of  the  wilderness.  This 
he  has  not  done ;  and  the  aorist  shows  that  believers  in  general 
cannot  be  meant.  Moreover,  the  whole  idea  is  a  departure 
(discordant  with  the  context)  from  the  simple  and  obvious 
thought,  that  the  word  did  not  profit,  because  not  received  in 
faith.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  support  this  reading  by 
further  conjectures.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  proposed  to  read 
pr)  (7v<yK€fcepa(T[j,evov5  rfj  irio-rei  rofc  d/covadelcri,  (which  is  found 
in  Cod.  71,  as  also  other  conjectures  of  the  fathers  have  passed 
into  manuscripts)  ;  and  Bleek  (following  Nosselt  on  Theodoret), 
TO£<?  dicovo-fjiao-iv.  But  a/covo-pa  is  a  word  foreign  to  the  whole 

1  Corap.  TCev.  xiv.  10.  The  form  is  found  e.g.  in  Anacreon  and  Lucian. 
Comp.  Creuzer  on  Plotin.  de  pulchritudine,  p.  50,  fiov^optvog  KVTM  avy- 
x,px0qvoi,<,  where  the  MSS.  vary  in  a  similar  way.  The  reading  of  D.  is 
aw-  (not  tri/y)  xsx.spoKrpii/01/c,  and  even  3a  man.  avvxezpotpivov;.  The  ortho 
graphy  of  avvx,.  is  Alexandrine.  Comp.  Sturz,  de  dialecto  Maced.  et  Alex. 
p.  131  8. 
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range  of  biblical  Greek  ;  and  Theodoret,  like  his  teacher,  pro 
bably  read  rofc  dtcovGOeicri,.1  The  sense  which  results  from  this 
alteration  coincides  with  that  of  the  text.  rec.  But  how  much 
more  appropriate  is  it  to  say  that  the  word  of  God  was  com 
mingled  by  means  of  faith  with  the  hearers,  than  to  say  that 
they  were  commingled  by  means  of  faith  with  the  word  of 
God  !  (rot?  afcovaOelcn  being,  as  Theodoret  explains,  =  rot?  rov 
&€ov  Xo7ot?.)  We  adhere,  therefore,  with  Bohme,  De  W., 
Thol.,  Liinem.,  to  the  text,  rec.,  to  which  Tischendorf  also 
(1849)  has  now  returned.2  And  indeed,  on  closer  inspection,  it 
has  in  its  favour  not  unimportant  testimonies,  which  (as  shown 
by  Tholuck  and  Liinemann)  have  been  too  much  undervalued 
by  Bleek.  Besides  the  five  minuscules,  it  is  found  in  the 
Peshito,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Arabic  of  Erpenius ;  the  Itala, 
too  (in  Sabatier),  verbum  auditus  non  temperatum  fide  (in 
Lucifer  Calar.  fidei)  auditorum,  presupposes  it,  and  so  also 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  in  one  citation.  Of  all  these  testimonies, 
the  most  weighty  is  the  single  one  of  the  Peshito,  the  oldest 
translation  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  further  development  of  the  thought  is  as  follows  :  We 
too  have  a  promise  (so  said  ver.  2),  which  speaks  of  entering 
into  the  rest  of  God, — a  promise  which  others  had  failed  to 
realize.  For  (continues  ver.  3)  we  who  have  believed  do  enter 
into  rest.  That  such  entrance  into  rest  is  possible,  is  further 
proved  thus  :  (1.)  God's  rest  began  on  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  creation  ;  but  an  entering  into  it  is  further  spoken  of. 
(2.)  The  generation  in  the  wilderness  failed  to  enter  into  God's 
rest ;  and  the  exhortation  to  enter  into  it  was  again  renewed 
in  the  time  of  David,  making  evident  that  the  entering  into 

Canaan  under  Joshua  had  not  been  the  true  entering  into  the 

o 

1  S.  Jerome's  version,  both  in  Cod.  Amiatinus  (?)  and  in  the  modern 
Roman  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  reads :  "  sed  non  profuit  illis  sermo  auditus 
(=  auditionis)  non  admixtus  fidei  ex  Us  quse,  audierunt."     This  is  derived 
from  the  reading  u,x,ovaQCiai.    Mediaeval  and  Roman  Catholic  commentators 
(Justiniaims,  Estius,  Ribera,  etc.)  are  at  a  loss  how  to  interpret  it.     The 
Itala  follows  the  reading  ran  dxavaavrau  ;  but  its  form  in  D.  (see  Tischend. 
Cod.  Claromont.  p.  481)  has  no  intelligible  meaning  :  non  temperatus  fidem 
auditorum.     [The  Cod.  Amiatin.  reads  admixtis,  ace.  to  Tischend. — Tn.] 

2  Ebrard  also  nfaintains  it,  but  on  inadmissible  grounds,  and  in  a  totally 
unauthorized  form,  avyx,w.pa,<jpiyos.      [This   form  is   now  found  in  Cod. 
Sin.— TK.] 
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rest  of  God.  Hence  (apa)  (3.)  the  final  entrance  of  the  people 
of  God  into  His  rest,  the  Sabbath  of  the  church  of  believers, 
the  ultimate  goal  of  their  history,  a  Sabbath-keeping  corre 
sponding  to  God's  Sabbath  at  the  end  of  the  work  of  creation, 
remains  unaccomplished  still.  The  first  link  in  the  chain  of 
this  argument  is  thus  given  : 

Vers.  3-5.  For  we  are  entering  into  rest,  we  who  have  become 
believers  ;  even  as  he  said,  As  I  sware  in  my  wrath,  they  shall  not 
enter  into  my  rest :  although  the  works  were  finished  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  For  he  hath  spoken  somewhere  of  the 
seventh  day  thus,  "  And  God  rested  the  seventh  day  from  all  his 
works"  And  here  again  he  saith,  "  They  shall  not  enter  into 
my  rest" 

It  is  a  grievous  misconception  to  suppose,  in  the  outset,  that 
the  first  clause  here,  ela-ep^o^eOa  yap  efc  rrjv  Kardiravaiv  ol 
TTiaTevo-avres,  is  meant  to  confirm  what  was  said,  ver.  26,  that 
the  word  preached  to  the  Israel  of  the  wilderness  was  made 
profitless  through  their  unbelief  (Bleek),  and  that  so  the  clause 
is  logically  connected  with  rfj  Trio-ret,  ver.  2  (Liinem.).  This 
undue  emphasis  laid  on  ol  TncrrevaavTeS)  either  discomposes 
more  (Liinem.)  or  less  (Bl.)  the  subsequent  train  of  thought, 
or  necessitates  an  exposition  which  differs  radically  from  the 
author's  meaning  (Ebr.).  And  surely  the  clause,  even  taken  by 
itself,  stands  as  closely  related  to  ver.  2a  through 
jap  et?  rr)v  KardTravaiVj  as  to  ver.  2b  through  ol 
We  also  (he  would  say)  have  now  a  promise,  as  they  once  had 
who  lost  it  through  unbelief,  for  we  who  have  believed  are 
entering  into  rest ;  that  is,  the  way  which  we  walk  has,  like 
theirs  of  old,  God's  rest  (nrwipn)  for  its  goal,  if  so  be  that  we 
are  really  a  company  of  faithful  persons.  The  present  (elo-ep- 
x6jj,60a)t  instead  of  the  future,  might  be  explained  as  expressing 
the  idea  of  abstract  universality  (Bleek,  E>e  Wette,  Tholuck), 
or  that  of  confident  expectation  (Liinem.)  ;  and  the  aor.  part, 
ol  7ri(7T€V(7avTe<;  (not  TricrrevovTes)  as  expressing  the  necessary 
condition  to  the  elcrep^eaOai  (so  Seb.  Schmidt,  and  most 
others).  But  the  present  tense  here  may,  I  think,  be  better 
accounted  for  thus  :  the  entering  in  of  which  the  writer  speaks 
is  regarded  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  a  long-continued  journey, 
even  as  Israel's  entrance  into  their  land  of  promise  was  by  a 
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journey  through  the  wilderness:  consequently  the  ol 
cravres  here  will  signify  not  those  who  have  given  proof  of  their 
faith,  but  (as  this  form  at  least  more  commonly  signifies  ;  see 
Acts  iv.  32,  xi.  21,  xix.  2  ;  and  comp.  Rom.  xiii.  11)  those  who 
have  attained  to  faith.  This  appositional  ol  irio-TevaavTes  implies 
no  doubt  a  conditional  eav  irio-revo-co^ev  ;  and  yet  here  it  desig 
nates  the  church  (without  regard  to  those  of  its  members  who 
may  ultimately  fail)  simply  as  a  company  of  believers. 

That  this  church  of  the  New  Testament,  like  that  of  the  Old, 
has  a  rest  for  the  end  and  aim  of  its  journey,  is  now  proved, 
or  rather  begun  to  be  proved,  from  Ps.  xcv.  11,  in  combination 
with  Gen.  ii.  2.  "  Undoubtedly,"  says  Bleek,  "  the  author 
here  again  alludes  to  Ps.  xcv.  11,  as  implying  that  faith  is 
required  for  entering  into  God's  rest,  but  also,  at  the  same 
time,  as  a  passage  from  which,  as  indicating  the  non-fulfilment 
of  the  divine  promise,  it  may  be  inferred  that  that  promise  still 
stands  open."  In  this  way  Bleek's  interpretation  turns  back 
from  the  mistaken  interpretation  of  elaep^o^eOa  <yap}  /e.r.X., 
into  the  right  road.  But  it  is  lamentable  to  see  how  many 
commentators  have  here  gone  wrong,  partly  by  taking  KCILTOC 
in  senses  which  it  never  has  (e.g.  Vulg.  and  Luther  :  et  quidem, 
und  zwar\  partly  by  denying  that  TOW  epywv  airo  Kara/3o\f)s 
rcocrfjLov  ryev7]0evTa)v  is  the  genitive  absolute,  and  making  guesses 
as  to  how  it  may  be  governed  (so,  latterly,  Klee  and  Bloom- 
field  :  "  and  indeed"  into  a  rest  "  from  works  already  completed," 
etc.)  ;  or  by  connecting  the  gen.  absol.  as  such  with  the  follow 
ing  verse  (Luther  and  others).1  But  even  commentators  who 
take  /caiTot2  in  its  proper  signification  (see  Hartung,  ii.  362), 
understanding  also  and  assigning  its  proper  connection  to  the 
participial  clause  (e.g.  Bohme,  tametsi  operibus  a  jacto  mundi 
fundamento  factis),  make  nevertheless  utter  nonsense  of  what  is 
here  said  :  revera  introituros  esse  Christianos  ad  requiem  Dei  per 
Psalmi  vaticinium  promissam,  quamquam  hose  promissio  ad  anti- 
quissimam  pertineat  requiem,  scilicet  statim  post  mundi  primordia 
coeptam.  In  what  pitiful  logic,  as  well  as  exegesis,  does  this 

1  [Luther's  rendering  might  be  thus  translated  :  And  indeed,  when  the 
works  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  were  made,  spake  He  in  a  certain  place 
of  the  seventh  day  thus,  etc.  —  TR.] 

3  xottTot  is  found  in  some  MSS.  for  xawVo/yg  at  Acts  xiv.  17,  and  for 
xatyt  at  Acts  xvii.  27. 
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quamquam  involve  the  interpreter  !  And  yet  the  sacred  writer's 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  as  transparently  true  as  deep,  if 
only  we  examine  it  with  a  little  attention  to  the  divine  law  of 
development  in  the  work  of  redemption  ;  each  step  in  the 
onward  movement  pointing  to  the  final  goal,  which  harmoni 
ously  combines  a  beginning  in  which  all  was  contained,  with 
an  end  in  which  all  shall  be  unfolded.  According  to  God's 
own  utterance  in  Scripture,  Ps.  xcv.  (eip7]Kev9  sc.  6  6eoY),  He 
had  sworn  in  His  wrath  against  the  Israelites  of  Moses'  time, 
that  they  should  not  enter  into  His  rest.  An  entering,  there 
fore,  into  God's  rest  is  spoken  of  in  the  time  of  Moses,  as  an 
entrance  whereby  they  who  attained  it  should  arrive  at  the 
destined  end  of  their  existence,  although  the  creature  works 
of  God  had  reached  their  predestined  end1  from  the  time 
when,  in  the  six  days'  work  of  creation,  He  laid  the  founda 
tion  of  the  world  (cnro  /caTa/3o\rj<$  KOCT/JLOV,  a  phrase  not  found 
in  the  LXX.,  but  occurring  Luke  xi.  50,  and  often  in  the 
New  Testament).  For  He  hath  somewhere  spoken  (Gen.  ii.  2) 
of  the  seventh  day  on  this  wise,  "And  God  rested  on  the  seventh 
day  (eV  ry  r}fJ>epa  rfj  e/SSo/^,  for  which  our  Septuagint  text  has 
simply  the  dative  of  time)  from  all  His  works;"  and  in  this  place 
(viz.  the  passage  under  immediate  discussion,  TOI/TO>,  neuter, 
like  ev  ere/oft),  v.  6)  again  (7rd\iv,  vicissim,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  Matt.  iv.  7),  "  Verily  they  shall  not  enter  into  my  rest" 
From  this  comparison  of  two  divine  sayings,  or  (what  is  the 
same  thing)  of  two  passages  of  Scripture,  it  is  evident  that 
the  end  to  which  created  things  were  brought  at  the  close  of 
creation  was  not  a  final  end ;  that  correlative  to  the  rest  into 
which  God  then  entered,  there  remains  still  a  rest  into  which 
all  creatures  have  to  enter  before  they  can  be  perfected ;  and 
that  such  an  entrance  into  rest  which,  on  man's  part  in  parti 
cular,  is  conditioned  by  faith,  was  the  promised  goal  set  before 
the  Israelites  when  redeemed  from  Egypt,  but  not  attained  by 
them  because  of  their  unbelief.  The  chain  of  reasoning  is 
now  continued  as  follows  :  The  end  which  God  has  set  before 
the  creature,  especially  mankind,  and,  more  especially  still, 
His  own  people,  and  of  which  His  promise  (His  message)  of 
salvation  speaks,  cannot  remain  unattained  to :  there  must  of 

1  yewfevTav,  originally  a  Doric  form  for  ya/opewy,  and  far  the  more 
suitable  one  here. 
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necessity  be  persons  who  really  reach  it,  since  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness  have  failed  to  do  so.  This  conclusion  is  irre 
fragable.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  although  the  elder  generation 
that  came  out  of  Egypt  perished  in  the  wilderness,  did  not  the 
younger  generation,  under  Joshua,  actually  enter  into  the  pro 
mised  rest?  To  this  question  the  author  has  now  to  reply;  for  it 
is  a  mistake  to  maintain,  as  most  commentators  do,  that  he  at 
once  identifies  the  entrance  into  God's  rest  promised  by  Moses, 
with  that  which  is  the  true  counterpart  of  the  divine  Sabbath 
after  the  works  of  creation.  The  entrance  into  rest  which  Moses 
promised  was  (as  is  expressed  in  a  hundred  passages,  and  as  our 
author  himself  well  knew)  simply  the  taking  possession  of  the 
land  of  Canaan.  But  things  combined  in  the  promise  were  dis 
joined  in  the  fulfilment.  It  became  manifest  that  the  taking 
possession  of  Canaan  did  not  cover  the  whole  extent  of  the 
promise,  and  did  not  exhaust  it.  The  intrinsic  force  of  the  con 
clusion  which  our  author  draws,  is  not  therefore  in  the  least 
affected  by  a  reference  to  what  had  happened  under  Joshua. 
When  separated  from  the  incomplete  and  merely  natural  side 
of  its  fulfilment,  the  promise  still  continued,  and  awaited  a  far 
nobler  fulfilment  in  the  future.  With  this  in  view,  the  author 
continues : 

Vers.  6-9.  Since  therefore  it  remaineth  still  that  some  should 
enter  thereinto,  and  they  who  formerly  received  the  promise  did 
not  enter  in  because  of  their  contumacy,  he  again  fix eth  a  certain 
<]ay,  "  To-day"  through  David  speaking,  after  so  long  a  time,  as 
ioe  have  already  said,  "  To-day,  if  so  be  ye  hear  his  voice,  then 
harden  not  your  hearts."  For  had  Jesus  (Joshua)  brought  them 
into  rest,  he  would  not  be  found  after  these  things  speaking  of  yet 
another  day.  There  remaineth  therefore  still  a  sabbath-rest  for 
the  people  of  God. 

In  aTroXetVerat  vivas  el<re\6a,v  the  conclusion  is  not  drawn 
that  participation  in  the  rest  of  God  is  of  necessity  an  aTroXet- 
Trofjievov  for  every  member  of  the  human  race.  If  that  had 
been  the  sacred  writer's  meaning,  he  would  not  have  written 
TWO,?.  That  mankind  has  to  enter  into  the  divine  rest,  is  a 
thought  suggested  by  Gen.  ii.  2,  compared  with  the  promises 
of  the  divine  word, — a  thought  presupposed  by  the  argument, 
but  not  expressly  uttered.  With  eVei  ovv  rather  a  new  con- 
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sequence  is  drawn  from  Ps.  xcv.  11  combined  with  Gen.  ii.  2, 
which,  as  De  Wette  ingeniously  observes,  is  expressed  first 
positively  and  generally,  then  negatively  and  historically,  in 
order  thus  to  show  that  a  fresh  exhortation  of  the  same  kind 
was  actually  given  in  David's  time.  What  has  been  said 
makes  evident  that  it  still  remains,  or  is  reserved,1  in  the 
divine  counsels,  for  some  other  persons  than  the  above  men 
tioned  to  enter  in  ;  since — thus  we  would  put  it — ol  Trporepov 
evayyeXio-Oevres  (evr)fyyeXio-0evTes))  that  is,  those  to  whom  in 
Moses'  time  entrance  into  God's  rest  was  opened  by  promise, 
did  not  enter  thereinto,  even  because  they  did  not  submit 
themselves  with  the  obedience  of  faith  to  the  word  preached. 
And  just  because  this  was  the  case,  God  afterwards  (ppp. 
TTporepov)  fixes  again  TWO,  f)/j,epav,  i.e.  a  day  of  invitation,  to 
enter  into  His  rest  (the  more  general  idea  of  rj/jiepa  o-wTrjptas, 
"2  Cor.  vi.  2,  being  here  particularized),  to  David's  contempo 
raries,  saying  by  David,  "  To-day"  pera  Toaovrov  %p6voVj  that 
is,  after  the  lengthened  period  elapsed  since  Moses  (the  promise 
therefore  continuing  unrevoked),  "  To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  His 
voice."  That  ev  AaviS  is  intended  to  signify  "  in  the  book  of 
Psalms"  (comp.  ev  'H\la,  Rom.  xi.  2  =  in  the  Scripture  account 
of  Ellas :  Bleek,  De  W.,  etc.)  is  improbable :  in  that  case  he 
must  at  least  have  said  ev  TO>  Jau/S;  but  the  Psalter,  although 
doubtless  held  as  a  potiori  Davidic  (e.g.  Acts  iv.  25),  is  never 
thus  cited,  and  least  of  all  here,  where  a  Psalm  is  spoken  of 
which  the  LXX.  actually  superscribes  with  T&>  AaviS.  By 
TTpoelprjTai  (the  reading  to  be  preferred  with  Bg.,  Lchm., 
Tischd.,  etc.,  to  the  e'iprjrai  of  the  text,  rec.2)  the  author  refers 
to  his  repeated  quotation  from  Ps.  xcv.  7.  The  quotation  is 
here  purposely  interrupted  by  the  words  introducing  it,  in  order 
to  bring  out  more  distinctly  the  arfiepov  with  which  it  is  com 
menced  and  again  resumed.  This  fresh  fixing  of  a  time  is 
accounted  for  in  ver.  8,  from  the  fact  that  the  promise  of 
entering  into  God's  rest  had  not  only  remained  unfulfilled  in 
the  case  of  the  generation  of  the  wilderness,  but  also  had  not 

1  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  aTroXg/Vsra/  (comp.  x.  26)  as  distinguished 
from  xetret^eiverut  =  is  left  behind.     Luther  showed  a  delicate  perception 
of  this  distinction,  when  he  changed  his  former  translation  u  hinterstelliy  " 
into  the  later  "fiirhanden." 

2  The  Cod.  Sin.  also  reads  KosiYiroti. — TB, 
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found  its  final  realization  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan  under 
Joshua.  And  ver.  9  proceeds  to  draw  from  what  has  been 
said,  and  from  the  fact  assumed,  though  not  expressed,  that 
even  after  David's  time  the  promised  rest  was  not  attained,  and 
that  therefore  the  crrfjiepov  of  the  Psalm  must  be  extended  to 
the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  the  very  obvious  conclusion, 
apa  aTToXeiTrerai,  c-a/3/3emoy-to5  ra>  \au>  rov  Seov.  The  promise 
is  still  open,  its  fulfilment  not  yet  exhausted  :  there  is  still 
reserved  for  the  people  of  God,  still  to  be  expected  by  them, 
as  the  church  of  believers,  a  o-a/rtySartcr/xo?,1  the  keeping  of  a 
Sabbath,  the  enjoyment  of  a  Sabbath  rest.  So  it  is,  and  must 
be  ;  for  the  Sabbath  of  God  the  Creator  is  destined  to  become 
the  Sabbath  of  all  creation,  an  eoprrj  TOV  iravro^  (to  use  Philo's 
phrase,  i.  21,  35),  but  especially  of  the  people  of  God  :  this  is 
the  main-spring  (as  it  were)  of  all  history.  Our  author  stands 
not  alone  in  this  view.  That  "  a  day  which  shall  be  all 
Sabbath"  (mp  foc*  DV)  will  close  the  great  week  of  the  world's 
history,  is  a  thought  expressed  in  manifold  forms  in  the  tradi 
tions  of  the  synagogue,  e.g.  F.  B.  Sanhedrim  97a  :  "  As  the 
seventh  year  brings  in  a  time  of  rest  at  the  end  of  a  period  of 
seven  years,  so  the  millennial  rest  will  close  a  period  of  seven 
thousand  years."  But  the  earthly  millennium  which  is  to  close 
this  world's  history  will  not  yet  be  (as  is  clear  from  Rev.  xx.  7, 
etc.)  a  full  realization  of  this  promise  of  the  final  Sabbath.  It 
has  indeed  been  usual  in  the  church  to  designate  the  millen 
nium  as  the  seventh  day  (77  e/3^o/i^),  and  the  blissful  eternity 
beyond  it  as  the  eighth  (77  078077)  ?  But  that  eighth  day,  or 
octave,  of  eternity  is  in  fact  nothing  else  but  the  eternal  con 
tinuance  of  the  final  Sabbath,  as  Athanasius  speaks  in  his 
sermon  on  the  Sabbath  and  Circumcision  (Opp.  ed.  Bened.  iii.), 


from  aoififionifyiv,  to  keep  Sabbath,  as  topTx<rp6<;  from 
,  to  keep  feast  or  holiday. 
2  The  old  Latin  brevis  to  our  section  [e.g.  in  Cod.  Amiatin.  ed.  Tischend. 
—  TR.]  is,  de  sacramento  diei  septimi  et  millesimi  anni.  The  view  is  not 
unknown  even  in  the  synagogue.  See  Elijahu  Rabba,  c.  2  (on  Ps.  xcii.  1). 
The  Sabbath  indicated  (viz.  in  the  title  of  the  Psalm,  which  is  the  first 
verse  in  the  Hebrew  —  TR.)  is  that  Sabbath  which  will  give  rest  from  sin  that 
now  rules  in  the  world,  the  seventh  day  of  the  world(Js  history),  on  which 
will  follow  the  after  Sabbath  (rD$  ^KVIHD)  of  the  world  to  come,  wherein 
there  is  no  more  death,  nor  sin,  nor  punishment  of  sin,  but  only  enjoyment  of 
tiie  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God.  Comp.  Rom.  xi.  33. 
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Ta  peXXovra  e\7Ti£ofjiev  (rdfiftaTa  (rap/Sdrcov.  "  We  look  for 
that  future  Sabbath  of  Sabbaths.  The  new  creation  will  have 
no  end,  but  be  manifested  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  perpetual 
feast"  (Si,6\ov  eoprdQi).  The  final  Sabbath  will  not  therefore 
be  realized  till  time  is  swallowed  up  of  eternity,  and  mortality 
of  life.  It  will  be  the  eternal  conclusion  of  the  week  of  time, 
as  seven  is  the  numeric  symbol  of  perfection  and  rest.1  And 
this  is  the  object  of  our  author's  thought  and  expectation  when 
he  says,  apa  aTroXetTrerat.  Somewhat,  however,  still  remains 
wanting  to  completely  establish  his  conclusion.  He  has  proved 
that  Joshua  had  not  brought  the  people  of  Israel  into  the  rest 
of  God  ;2  but  the  question  still  remains  unanswered,  why  this 
could  not  be  I  why  the  Kardirava^,  which  he  in  fact  procured 
(Josh,  xxiii.  1),  was  not  the  true  and  promised  rest  I  This 
question  is  answered  in  the  following  verse. 

Ver.  10.  For  lie  that  is  entered  into  his  (God's)  rest,  even  he 
restethfrom  his  works,  as  from  his  own  works  God  (rested). 

That  there  still  remains,  then,  a  Sabbath-rest,  is  proved 
from  its  nature  ;  the  true  rest  being  very  different  from  that 
outward  one  of  the  settlement  in  Canaan.  Like  the  rest  of  God 
after  the  work  of  creation,  it  is  a  rest  of  man  from  his  works, 
that  is,  his  daily  labour  here  below  :  it  is  therefore  a  rest  above 
in  heaven.  With  appeal  to  the  aor.  (elae\6u>v,  Kare-jravaev),  it 
might  certainly  be  made  to  appear  that  ver.  10  bears  the  same 
relation  to  its  preceding  context  as  ii.  9  :  "  Mankind  has  received 
a  call  to  enter  into  the  rest  of  God;  Joshua  did  not  bring  it  into 
that  rest  ;  the  final  Sabbath  is  to  be  still  looked  for  ;  for  Jesus, 
who  has  entered  Himself  into  God's  rest,  rests  there  sabbatically 
now,  as  God  had  done  before"  So  Ebrard.  But  if  the  author 
meant  to  be  so  understood,  why  not  name  the  Lord  Jesus  ?  To 
this  Ebrard  replies,  Because  he  had  just  been  using  the  name 


1  T&5  oW/,  says  Philo,  ii.  5,  34,  o  sf&oftoe  dpi0,u,o$  iv  TM  xoapu  KOU  Iv 

xai  o6woAg(ao?,  al$/AoJWxor*r*f  TS  xot 
trrtf.  Comp.  my  Genesis,  ii.  198,  and  Psyclwl.  p.  39.  A 
modern  rabbi  (Hirsch,  Keligions-philosophie,  p.  849)  finds  in  the  above- 
mentioned  traditions  of  the  synagogue  nothing  but  echoes  of  Persian 
legends.  In  this  shameful  way  is  modern  Judaism  ever  ready  to  surrender 
anything  which  may  seem  to  connect  it  with  Christianity. 

2  See  Feder  on  the  active  use  of  xona-areivsiv  here,  in  his  Excerpta 
Codice  Escurialensi,  p.  190. 
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fo  to  designate  Joshua.  As  if  lie  could  not  have  con 
tinued  with  o  yap  X/MCTTO?  !  But  the  aorist  /careTravcrev  does 
not  compel  us  thus  to  refer  this  clause  to  Christ  ;  there  being 
no  other  indication  that  we  must  do  so.  The  author  might 
indeed  have  written  KaTairavei,  or  (more  classically1)  /caraTre- 
Travrai  (perf.  as  Rom.  vi.  7)  ;  but  (as  already  remarked  by 
Bohme,  Bleek,  and  De  Wette)  he  has  taken  up  into  the  main 
proposition  the  Kareiravo-ev^  which  properly  belongs  (according 
to  Gen.  ii.  2)  to  the  clause  of  comparison  :  whosoever  has 
entered  into  God's  rest,  of  him  the  /caTeTravaev  airb  TWV  epycov 
avrov  holds  good,  in  the  same  manner  as  of  God.  He  has,  in 
retrospect  of  the  life  here,  found  rest.  Divine  and  human 
epya  being  thus  compared,  Tholuck  will  have  it  that  the  latter 
must  be  works  of  moral  activity,  and  not  outward  employments  : 
and  since  all  active  exertion  does  not  cease  in  the  world  above, 
he  finds  the  essential  characteristic  of  these  €p<ya,  from  which 
man  rests  in  God,  to  consist  in  conflicts  with  moral  evil.  But 
such  a  limitation2  is  quite  gratuitous  ;  and  seeing  that  the 
exalted  Lord  Himself  has  still  to  withstand  and  overcome  the 
adversaries  of  His  kingdom,  the  essential  characteristic  of  those 
works  which  cease  in  heaven  might  rather  be  found  in  a  cessa 
tion  from  labour,  toil,  and  pain.  And  yet  TO,  epya  here  is 
not  quite  the  same  as  ol  KOTTOL  or  TTOVOL  at  Rev.  xiv.  3,  xxi.  4. 
For  when  it  is  said,  that  every  man  who  is  entered  into  rest, 
rests  in  his  own  person  from  his  works,  as  God  the  Creator  has 
rested  from  His  own  peculiar  works,  the  works  of  creation  (CLTTO 
TWV  lSto)v  =  OLTTO  TCOV  eavTov  ;  comp.  vii.  27,  ix.  12,  xiii.  12), 
TO,  €p<ya  denotes  in  the  one  place  the  special  task  or  business 
(N3&6»)  assigned  to  Himself  by  God,  in  the  other  the  vocation 
or  mission  assigned  by  God  to  man.  Noli  ita  Deo  adulari 
(says  Tertullian,  adv.  Hermog.  c.  45),  ut  velis  ilium  solo  visit  et 
solo  accessu  tot.  ac  tantas  substantias  protulisse,  et  non  propriis 
viribus  instituisse.  .  .  .  Major  est  gloria  ejus  si  laboravit.  Denique 
septima  die  requievit  ab  operibus.  Utrumque  suo  more.  This 


in  classical  Greek  is  always  transitive  :  xariTrwey  is  here 
used  with  special  reference  to  the  Septuagint  version  of  Gen.  ii.  2.  See 
Thiersch,  de  Pentateuchi  vers.  Alex.  p.  39. 

2  Especially  when  we  consider  that  it  is  the  divine  activity  in  the  work 
of  creation,  and  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  world,  with  which  the 
vorks  of  man  are  here  compared. 
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utrumque  suo  more  may  be  applied  to  the  case  before  us.  Man's 
daily  work  in  this  world,  with  all  its  labours,  conflicts,  and 
sorrows,  corresponds  to  the  six  days'  work  of  God.  From  this, 
the  K3&6»  imposed  on  him  here,  he  rests  in  God.  To  share  in 
this  his  Sabbath-rest  with  God,  is  the  hope  set  before  the 
church  from  the  very  beginning.  The  church  of  the  New 
Testament  has  still  the  same  goal  placed  before  her ;  and  the 
way  to  attain  it  is  thrown  open  in  the  gospel. 

CHAP.  iv.  11-13.  Renewed  exhortation  to  enter  into  the  rest  of 
God,  the  intense  earnestness  of  which  is  founded  on  the 
all-penetrating  and  all-disclosing  vital  energy  of  the  divine 
word. 

The  exhortation  with  which  the  chapter  opened,  its  tenor 
and  motive  being  now  made  clear,  is  most  earnestly  resumed  : 

Ver.  11.  Let  us  therefore  earnestly  strive  to  enter  into  that 
rest,  that  no  one  may  fall  after  the  same  pattern  of  disobe 
dience. 

^irovMa-wiiev  ovv,  studiamus  igitur1 — o-7rov$d£ew,  to  exhibit 
zeal  and  earnest  endeavour ;  elcre\6elv  efc  e/celvrjv  rrjv  Kard- 
Travaw,  that  rest  which  is  at  once  the  reflection  and  the  parti 
cipation  of  God's  own  Sabbath.  'Eicelvrjv  here  does  not  point 
forwards,  as  in  the  phrase  e/celvr)  77  rj^epa,  but  backwards — that 
rest  of  which  we  have  been  speaking ;  to  attain  its  blessedness 
the  utmost  diligence  must  be  applied,  lest  that  befall  us  which 
happened  to  the  people  in  the  time  of  Moses  :  iva  fjurj  ev  T£>  avr<p 
Tt9  vTroSeiyfjuart  irearj  rrj?  aireiOeia^.  Luther's  rendering,  which 
follows  the  Vulgate,2  "  that  none  may  fall  into  the  same  example 
of  unbelief,"  has  been  given  up  by  all  modern  commentators — 
Lunernann  only  has  ventured  to  renew  it — and  yet  it  has  been 
mere  ignorance  of  Greek  usage  which  has,  since  Bleek,  de 
termined  its  rejection.  Liinemann's  observation  is  perfectly 
correct,  that  TTLTrreiv  ev  is  as  old  and  good  Greek  as  TriTrreLV  et? 

1  This  is  the  only  true  resumption  of  the  parsenesis ;  for  the  perverse 
reading  of  some  copies,  g'urepxufAtfa  (A.C.),  ingrediamur  (Prim.),  at  ver.  3, 
is  scarcely  worth  mentioning. 

2  Ut  ne  in  id  ipsum  quis  incidat  incredulitatis  exemplum  (Vulg.).     AuJ 
dass  nicht  jemand  falle  in  dasselbiye  Exempel  des  Unglaubens  (Luther). 
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(or  as  TrlTrrew  followed  by  the  simple  dative  of  direction)  ;  to 
which  we  may  add,  that  Triirreiv  ev  is  as  usual  in  Hellenistic 
Greek  as  TT.  et?  :  comp.  ireaelv  ev  T§  TrwylSi,,  Ps.  xxxv.  8  ;  ev 
dptfHpXtfa-Tpq),  Ps.  cxli.  10 ;  ev  tcapSla  Oa\da-(7^  Ezek.  xxvii. 
21  (while  T3  7SJ,  in  the  sense  of  falling  by  the  hand  of  any 
one,  is  rendered  by  ireaelv  ev  xeipl ;  and  in  the  sense  of  falling 
into  the  hand  of  any  one,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  14,  by  e^irea-elv  et<? 
'Xelpas}.  This  notwithstanding,  the  old  interpretation  renewed 
by  Liinemann  must  be  rejected  here.  For  no  authority  can 
be  alleged  in  Hellenistic  literature  for  iriTTTeiv  ev  in  the  sense  of 
falling  into  this  or  that  ethical  condition,  and  scarcely  any  in 
classical  Greek,  except  it  be  some  places  in  the  poets  (as  ireaelv 
ev  /c\vS(DVi  Kal  <f>peva)v  TapdypaTt,)  Euripides,  Here.  fur.  1092). 
In  such  a  case,  the  almost  exclusive  usage  is  Treaelv  efc,  or  cum 
dativo  (to  fall  into  or  become  subject  to  such  or  such  a  condi 
tion).  Consequently  irea-rj  has  here  an  independent  meaning, 
in  determining  which  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled 
by  a  fancied  reference  to  &v  ra  /ca>\a  eTrecrev  (iii.  17).  The 
pilgrimage  of  the  church  of  the  New  Testament  out  of  the 
world,  and  through  the  world  towards  the  final  rest,  corre 
sponds  antitypically  to  Israel's  journey  out  of  Egypt  and 
through  the  wilderness  towards  Canaan.  The  church  is 
exhorted  to  endeavour  zealously  to  advance  on  the  way  to 
this  end  with  steady  step,  lest  any  stumble  and  fall  (ireaelv 
nearly  as  Rom.  xi.  11).  The  people  under  Moses  are  herein 
an  vTroSeiypa  (as  2  Pet.  ii.  6),1  or,  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it 
(1  Cor.  x.  6),  a  TUTTO?  for  us — a  warning  example.  Should  any 
Christian  fall  on  the  way  to  God's  rest,  it  would  be  ev  TO>  aurco 
vTToSely/jiaTt,  -n}?  aTret^e/a?,  he  would  present  a  like  example  of 
disobedience.  The  ev  is  the  ev  of  state  or  condition,  similar  to 
the  Hebrew  so-called  Beth  essentice.  Tfjs  aTieiOeias  is  advisedly 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  to  lead  on  to  what  follows. 
Disobedience  implies  a  divine  word,  here  a  word  of  promise, 

1  The  word  v^olny^x  is  used  by  Clemens  Romanus,  e.g.  cc.  5  and  55. 
The  equivalent  term  in  the  older  Attic,  Trctpatiff/ftcc,,  is  not  found  in  the 
New  Testament.  A  passage  in  Xenophon's  'IKKIKOS  is  the  only  one 
where  the  word  vKobttypa,  occurs  in  an  Attic  writer.  See  Lobeck,  Phryn. 
p.  12.  A  Christian  grammarian  in  Bachmann's  Anecdota,  ii.  553,  is  wrong 
in  asserting  that  vKtitiypot.  is  a  fore-type,  r*p«3«y/*0  a  copy:  each  word 
combines  both  significations. 
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which  demands  a  corresponding  course  of  action.  It  is  a 
•nfc  aicoris  which  (according  to  ver.  2)  is  now  addressed  to  the 
church  of  the  New  Testament,  as  formerly  to  that  of  the  Old. 
From  the  nature  of  this  word,  further  reasons  are  adduced  for 
the  exhortation. 

Vers.  12,  13.  For  full  of  life  is  the  word  of  God,  and  full 
of  energy ,  and  more  cutting  than  any  two-edged  sword,  and  pene 
trating  even  to  a  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  as  well  as 
of  joints  and  marrow,  and  passing  judgment  on  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart.  Nor  is  any  creature  hidden  from  it :  but  all 
things  are  bare  and  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we 
have  to  do. 

We  may  take  for  granted,  and  as  undeniable,  that  the  only 
logical  connection  of  these  two  verses  with  what  precedes,  as 
well  as  with  what  follows,  is  to  be  found  in  their  expressing  the 
living  and  inexorable  energy  of  that  word  which,  as  it  formerly 
brought  death  upon  Moses'  contemporaries  through  their  dis 
obedience  to  its  injunctions,  so  now  imposes  on  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ  the  duty  of  earnest  striving  after  the  promised 
salvation.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  word  of  God,  that  it 
endures  no  obscurity  or  divided  allegiance  :  the  effect  of  its 
operation  in  us  lies  open  before  God  our  Judge ;  and  hence 
the  need  of  holding  fast  by  the  profession  of  this  word,  which 
is  offered  to  our  faith  during  the  present  interval  between  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  work  of  redemption  (Hofmann, 
Entsteh.  p.  40).  This  is  the  evident  connection  of  thought,  both 
with  that  which  precedes  and  that  which  follows.  It  would 
therefore  be  to  pervert  and  confuse  the  sense  to  interpret,  with 
the  ancients  (and  with  Biesenthal  among  moderns),  o  Xo^yo? 
rov  Seov  as  designating  Christ  the  personal  Logos,  whereas 
both  the  heavenly  Sabbath  and  Christ  Himself  the  Saviour 
(comp.  ver.  14  with  iii.  1)  are  here  conceived  of  as  the  subject 
of  the  Word.  Nevertheless,  considering  the  relation  borne  by 
our  epistle  to  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
those  of  St.  John  on  the  other,  i.e.  as  forming  a  link  between 
them ;  and  considering  further  the  resemblance,  which  cannot 
be  accidental,  of  what  we  here  read  of  the  \6yo$  rov  Oeov  to 
similar  utterances  of  Philo,  we  cannot  escape  from  the  ques 
tion,  How  are  we  to  explain  the  connection  of  ideas  in  this 
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paragraph?1  If  we  compare  the  commencement  of  St.  John's 
first  epistle  with  that  of  his  Gospel,  there  will  be  seen  to  be  an 
evident  and  close  connection  between  Xoyos  as  designation  for 
the  personal  Word,  and  Xo7o?  as  designation  for  "  the  Word  of 
preaching ;"  and  the  question  offers  itself  for  solution,  why  the 
same  term  is  applied  to  both,  and  how  the  idea  of  one  passes 
into  that  of  the  other  ?  This  essential  connection  of  the  two 
ideas  must  be  explained.  Unless  it  be  duly  recognised  by  us, 
we  divide  into  lifeless  and  unscriptural  abstractions,  ideas  which 
very  manifestly  interpenetrate.  And,  moreover,  to  recognise 
this  intimate  connection  is  necessary  in  order  to  our  under 
standing  the  historical  relation  in  which  the  Palestinian  Jewish, 
the  Alexandrian  Jewish,  and  the  New  Testament  Christian 
representations  of  the  divine  Logos  ('iT  n  NWD,  anm)  stand  to 
one  another. 

Hofmann  recognises  but  misunderstands  this  connection 
when  he  says,  that  Jesus  Christ  may  be  called  o  XOYO?  in  a 
personal  sense,  as  being  the  substance  of  the  Word  sent  into  and 
offered  to  the  world,  i.e.  as  He  who  is  preached  in  the  world, 
but  not  as  one  anterior  in  existence  to  it  (Schriftb.  i.  102).  For 
such  a  blow  levelled  at  a  conviction  deeply  rooted  since  the  days 
of  Justin  Martyr  in  the  mind  of  the  Christian  church,  and 
which  has  exercised  a  mighty  influence  on  the  historical  deve 
lopment  of  its  dogmas,  the  following  is  all  that  he  offers  us  by 
way  of  compensation.  We  are  still  permitted  to  make  the 
inference,  that  if  the  relation  between  the  man  Jesus  and  God 
be  represented  as  that  of  Father  and  Son,  the  eternal  relation 
between  them  must  correspond  to  that  which  is  thus  manifested 
in  time ;  and  that  if  Jesus,  as  man,  be  the  personal  Word  of 
God  to  man,  He  must  also  stand  to  Him  who  has  thus  sent 
Him  in  an  eternal  relation,  which  may  be  compared  to  that  of 

1  It  is  a  defect  in  Hofmann's  work,  that  he  sets  aside  this  question  in 
the  outset  by  denying  that  the  assumed  influence  of  Philo  on  Jewish 
thought  has  any  basis  of  proof,  more  especially  in  the  New  Testament 
(Schriftb.  i.  110).  When  we  take  into  account  the  mighty  influence  exer 
cised  by  the  Alexandrian  version  of  the  Septuagint  in  the  New  Testament 
era,  such  denial  is  seen  to  have  but  little  internal  probability ;  and  when  the 
full  state  of  the  case  is  considered,  is  manifestly  untenable,  unless  for  an 
easily  apprehended  process  of  historical  development  in  the  revelation  of 
the  divine  economy  of  redemption,  we  are  content  to  substitute  an  incre 
dible  supremacy  of  mere  chance. 
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word  and  speaker  (Weiss,  ii.  8).  But  this  is  merely  a  con 
cession  or  an  inference.1  The  bond  of  connection  between  the 
personal  Word  and  the  word  of  preaching  remains  for  Hofmann 
a  mere  metonymy,  an  interchange  of  designations,  a  putting 
of  the  continens  pro  contento.  But  surely  that  bond  must  be 
sought  at  a  far  greater  depth  than  this.  We  shall  acquire  an 
insight  into  its  nature,  if  we  start  from  the  proposition  with 
which  Hofmann  concludes  as  a  mere  inference,  that  the  eternal 
relation  to  God  of  the  eternal  Person,  manifested  in  Jesus, 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  Word  and  Speaker.  This  we 

1  Hofmann  maintains  that,  as  an  inference  or  deduction,  the  doctrine 
and  language  of  the  church  is  in  this  way  not  only  admissible,  but  justi 
fiable,  but  only  as  a  deduction.  When,  for  instance,  St.  John  says  (i.  18) 
that  no  one  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,  but  that  the  only -begotten  Son  who  is 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  (o  av  eis  rov  xohirov  rov  Hotrpos)  hath  declared 
Him  as  He  is  to  us,  he  must  (according  to  Hofmann)  be  understood  to 
mean  by  o  &»,  not  He  who  is  and  hath  been  from  all  eternity  in  His  own 
immutable  being  in  the  Father's  bosom,  but  only  one  who  is  there  now,  after 
having  been  assumed  into  it.  And  so  again,  when  he  says  (i.  14)  that  the 
Word  became  flesh,  the  evangelist's  meaning  would  be,  not,  He  who  from 
all  eternity,  being  Himself  divine,  stood  in  the  relation  of  Logos  to  God, 
assumed  human  nature — but  simply,  He  who  is  the  personal  object  of  the 
preached  word  became  man.  But  seeing,  in  the  first  place,  that  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  the  author  of  our  redemption  as  the  image  (IIKUV)  of  the  invisible 
God,  the  vpuTOToxos  wawys  xriaeas,  even  as  Philo  in  several  places  speaks 
of  the  Logos  as  y  TOV  0goD  ilx*uv  and  6  TrpsafivToiTo;,  or  KpUToyovog  OC.VTOV 
viog ;  seeing,  in  the  second  place,  that  our  own  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  later  epistles  of  St.  Paul  and 
the  writings  of  St.  John,  calls  Hun  d^ctv-yotyf^a,  rrtg  ^o^y;  xocl  ^otpotxr^p 
TJJ£  v7fQara,aiug  MVTOV,  even  as  Philo  speaks  of  the  Logos  as  6  •^a.pecx.r^p  ryjf 
ff^pefyllo;  TOV  ©sow  (i.  332,  and  elsewhere),  and  as  a  bright  emanation  of 
the  divine  glory,  in  the  beautiful  metaphor  dvdfaio;  avyvi  (i.  656,  de  Som- 
niis,  §  41)  ;  seeing,  in  the  third  place,  that  St.  John,  in  whose  Gospel,  KKTCC 
TO  vytvpot.,  the  apostolic  doctrine  reaches  its  highest  expression,  has 
summed  up  the  whole  apostolic  testimony  to  the  true  Godhead  of  the  man 
Christ  Jesus  in  the  one  designation  6  Ao'yo?,  thereby  not  only  confirming  all 
that  was  true  in  the  previous  utterances  of  the  synagogue  in  Palestine  and 
Egypt  concerning  the  being  and  operations  of  the  eternal  Word,  but  also 
combining  it  with  the  hitherto  unimagined  and  unimaginable  fact  of  the 
incarnation ; — seeing  all  this,  can  it  possibly  be  maintained  that  the  name 
of  Logos,  as  given  by  St.  John  to  our  Lord  in  His  pre-existent  state  (i.  1), 
and  in  His  present  exaltation  (Rev.  xix.  3),  was  nothing  more  than  a 
neutral  designation,  transferred  per  metonymlam  from  u  the  word  of 
preaching"  (o  "hoyog  TVIS  «*o>j?)  to  Him  who  was  the  sum  and  substance  of 
that  preached  word  ? 
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maintain  on  other  ground,  viz.  that  the  names  o  vibs  rov  Seou 
and  o  Xo709,  which  Hofm.  asserts  to  be  exclusively  historical, 
belong  to  the  eternal  Person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  such.  For 

o 
as  God  in  relation  to  the  eternal  Son  is  o  <yevvwv,  so  is  He  in 

relation  to  the  eternal  Word  o  Xeyo)i>  or  6  \a\wv.  Scripture 
does  not  expressly  say  this,  but  it  leads  us  by  internal  necessity 
to  it, — a  conception  which  we  find  expressed  in  Philo  (e.g.  i. 
175,  34),  el  6  \6<yos  €<f)6arce  TroXXeo  /zaXXoy  o  \erya)v  auro?  ;  i. 
561,  23,  77^/0^09  [Jiev  TWV  Svvd/jiewv  6  Xo^yo?,  eVo^o?  5e  o  \a\wv ; 
arm.  p.  514,  primo  Die  ens  et  secundo  Verbum.  We  do  not 
cite  these  and  other  parallels  from  Philo  under  the  delusion  that 
his  doctrine  of  the  Logos  coincides  entirely  with  that  of  the 
New  Testament,  or  that  the  latter  is  derived  from  his  writings, 
but  because  we  have  the  dawn  of  truths  in  Philo  which  attained 
not  to  a  noontide  clearness  till  the  obscuring  elements  which 
beset  them  were  dispersed  by  the  sunrise  of  the  mystery  of  the 
Word  incarnate  (o  Xo709  crap%  eyevero).  These  truths  thus 
dawning  in  Philo  had  their  root  not  merely  in  Pythagorseo- 
Platonist  ideas,  but  above  all  in  the  Old  Testament :  their  natal 
soil,  as  becomes  more  and  more  manifest  since  Grossmann's 
investigations,  and  the  light  now  throwTn  on  the  sources  of  the 
Cabbala,  is  not  Alexandria,  but  Palestine.  And  if  God  is  the 
Father  of  the  eternal  Son,  then  is  He  (what  in  meaning  is 
essentially  the  same)  the  Speaker  of  the  eternal  Word  ;  and  if 
this  eternal  Son,  this  eternal  Word,  has  within  the  Godhead  a 
personal  being  issuing  from  God,  and  continually  returning 
to  Him  (which  is  attested  by  efc  rbv  KoXnrov  instead  of  eV  T&> 
KoX7r&>,  and  737309  rbv  Seov  instead  of  Trapa  T&>  ®ew),  then  no 
divine  opus  act  extra  could  take  place  without  the  participation 
and  mediation  of  the  Word.  He  is  the  Mediator  of  creation, 
and  is  unanimously  affirmed  to  be  such  by  St.  Paul,  by  the 
author  of  our  epistle,  and  by  St.  John,  as  well  as  by  Philo.1 
But  if  the  Logos  is  Mediator  of  creation,  the  divine  creative 
word  (Fiat)  by  which  the  world  was  called  into  existence  must 
stand  in  inseparable  connection  with  Him ;  and  this  is  precisely 
the  fundamental  idea,  starting  from  which  St.  John  begins  his 
Gospel  with  a  Kin  JW'&TQ  of  yet  higher  mood.  The  divine 
Logos  is  not  indeed  absolutely  the  same  as  the  creative  Word, 
nor  as  Philo's  world-idea,  nor  as  the  divine  Sophia  ;  and  yet 
1  e.g.  ii.  225,  de  Monarch.  §  5 ;  i.  106,  Legis  Alley,  iv.  §81. 
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this  is  certain,  God  did  not  accomplish  the  creation  of  a  world 
destined  to  be  typical  of  His  own  divine  attributes,  without 
uttering  the  spoken  word  which  should  call  it  into  existence, 
through  and  by  the  personal  Word,  in  whom  He  has  before 
Him  His  own  eternal  image,  and  in  whom  He  had  from  all 
eternity  beheld  the  world  to  be  hereafter  created  in  that  typical 
relation  to  Himself  (comp.  the  ra  irdvra  Si?  ai/Tov  KOI  els  avrov 
of  Col.  i.  16).  The  author  of  our  epistle  calls  the  creative  word 
by  which  the  world  is  sustained,  as  proceeding  from  the  Father 
through  the  Son  (i.  3),  TO  prf/ma  Trjs  Bvvdfjiews  avrov ;  and  Philo 
makes  a  similar  distinction  when  he  says  that  the  world  was 
made  r&>  TOV  Seov  \6yw  KOI  prjfjLari  (i.  47,  26  ;  comp.  i.  165, 
10)  ;  and  when  he  elsewhere  combines  the  terms  Ao^/os  KOL 
prjpa,  he  says  not  inaptly  (i.  122,  5),  that  o  \6yos  bears  the 
same  relation  to  prjfjua  as  the  whole  to  the  part,  the  universal 
cause  to  the  particular  operation,  as  the  articulating  mouth  to 
the  individual  word  proceeding  from  it.  Moreover,  as  the 
Logos  is  Mediator  of  creation,  so  is  He  also  Mediator  of  re 
demption,  being  the  Mediator,  or  if  that  expression  (though 
correct)  be  not  allowed,  the  middle  person  of  the  triune  God 
head.  The  plan  of  creation  would  never  have  been  carried  out, 
had  not  God  at  the  same  time  conceived  the  plan  of  redemp 
tion,  had  not  both  plans  been  together  hid  from  all  eternity  in 
the  mind  of  the  Creator  of  all  things,  waiting  there  for  their 
historical  manifestation  (Eph.  iii.  9)  ;  so  that  when  the  first  was 
realized,  all  things  were  created  in  the  only  Son  of  His  love, 
the  divine  Logos,  destined  as  Redeemer  to  become  man  in  the 
fulness  of  after-times  (Col.  i.  16).  On  this  point,  indeed,  a 
veil  hangs  before  Philo' s  eyes.  And  yet  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  activity  of  the  Logos  exists  for 
Philo  only  in  the  sphere  of  nature,  and  not  in  that  of  grace. 
The  Logos,  in  his  view,  is  principle  and  agent  of  all  spiritual 
life,  of  all  that  answers  to  the  divine  ethical  idea.  He  is  the 
divine  seed  of  all  the  virtues  which  the  soul,  as  recipient,  has 
to  make  her  own.  He  gives  wisdom,  awakens  the  sleeping  or 
dreaming  soul, — enlightens,  confirms,  establishes  it,  and  ever 
leads  it  on  to  better  things.  His  operations  are  sudden  and 
inexplicable.  Through  His  divine  compassion  He  rescues  the 
soul  sunk  in  sensuality,  and  makes  Himself  its  shepherd  and 
guide,  its  teacher  and  physician.  He  is  the  heavenly  manna 
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which  feeds  it,  the  heavenly  fountain  which  waters  it.  There 
fore  Philo  in  adoring  prayer  beseeches  Him,  that  he  may  in 
His  moonlike  milder  countenance  behold  the  sunlight  of  the 
face  of  God.  In  all  this  it  cannot  be  denied  that  New  Testa 
ment  truth  is  seen  to  dawn  in  Philo's  spirit,  although  so  far  is 
he  from  having  any  surmise  of  the  incarnation,  that  at  a  time 
when  it  had  already  actually  taken  place  he  can  say  (i.  561, 
de  Profugis,  §  19),  o  vTrepdvco  rovrcov  (TWV  Xepov/3i/jL)  \6yos 
<9eto9  et9  oparrjv  OVK  rj\6ev  ISeav,  are  fji^evl  rwv  /car  dtff&praf 
e/jbffreprjs  &v  aXX'  auro?  elicatv  virdp^wv  @eov ;  and  (i.  479,  Quis 
ver.  dir.  her.  §  9),  TO  Trpos  ®€.ov  ov  Kare(3i]  TT/OO?  17^9,  ovBe 
?l\0ev  e/9  ra?  crco/^aro?  avdytcas.  He  failed  to  obtain  an  insight 
into  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  perhaps  without  his  fault, 
and  also,  but  not  without  his  fault,  into  man's  true  need  of 
redemption  ;  nevertheless  the  Logos  has  for  him  an  infinitely 
higher  significance  than  that  of  an  idea  useful  for  solving  a 
philosophical  problem  :  it  is  one  with  whom  he  stands  in  true 
ethical  communion ;  for  as  God,  revealing  Himself  to  Himself, 
has  concentrated  in  the  Logos  the  fulness  of  His  own  being, 
so  is  the  Logos  again  the  revealer  of  God.  It  is  indeed 
touching  to  read  how,  in  contrast  with  the  noisy  self-sufficient 
wisdom  of  the  Agora,  he  refers  the  silent  thirst  of  true  philo 
sophy  to  a  future  time,  in  which  God  should  provide  TOV  ep/jLy- 
vka  apicrrov  ;*  "  the  best  interpreter"  being  in  Philo's  sense  the 
divine  Logos,  who  by  the  prophets  had  called  to  repentance,2 
and  from  whom  Philo  would  now  for  himself  learn  the  true 
meaning  of  Scripture  (o^Safe*.  /Lte  o  UTTO^T^S  avrov  710709, 
i.  58,  de  Mutat.  Norn.  §  3).  Here  it  is  evidently  not  the  crea 
tive  word,  but  another  word,  that  of  revelation,  which  is  thus 
contemplated  in  closest  union  with  the  personal  Word,  the 
Logos. 

But  what  Philo  knows  of  all  this  is  but  as  the  gleaming  of 
light  behind  a  curtain, — a  curtain  which,  having  been  since 
withdrawn  for  us  from  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  we 
know  that  the  relation  in  which  the  Logos  as  Mediator  of 
redemption  stands  to  the  word  of  the  gospel  now,  is  similar  to 

1  i.  200,  Quod  det  potiori  insid.  §  13.     Mangey  remarks  on  this  sen 
tence  :   Vide  annon  Jixc  ab  auctore  dicta  ad  spem  de  Messia  pertincant. 

2  i.  293,    Quod  Deus  immut.  §  29  ;  comp.  i.  128.    LegisAllegor.  iii.  §  73, 
where  he  explains  TO  o>o^«  rov  Q^v  by 
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that  in  which  as  Mediator  of  creation  He  stood  in  the  begin 
ning  to  the  creative  word.  The  First  Cause  of  both  creation 
and  redemption  is  God  the  Father,  who  formed  the  plan  of 
each.  But  this  His  plan  is  carried  out  only  through  the  Son, 
who  therefore  is  bearer  both  of  the  word  of  redemption,  which 
calls  into  existence  the  new  humanity  and  the  new  world,  and 
that  of  creation,  which  called  into  existence  the  old  world  and 
the  first  man.  This  twofold  word  of  the  Father  was  from  all 
eternity  in  the  heart  of  the  Son,  and,  since  the  incarnation, 
the  redeeming  and  new-creating  word  was  also  in  His  mouth  ; 
as  the  prophet  witnesses  (Isa.  li.  16),  "/  have  put  my  words 
into  thy  mouth,  and  I  have  covered  thee  in  the  shadow  of  mine 
hand)  to  plant  heavens,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  an  earth,  and 
say  to  Zion,  Thou  art  my  people ;"  and  as  Christ  Himself  in 
His  earthly  manifestation  testified  (John  viii.  26),  a  fjKovaa 
Trap1  avrov  ravra  \eyco  et?  rbv  KO&IJLOV,  and  (John  xii.  50),  a 
ovv  \a\a>  eyco  Kadw  ecpn/ce  pot,  o  Trarrjp,  ovrco  XaXw.1 

We  have  now  reached  the  terminus  of  our  inquiry.  Onr 
Lord  is  called  o  Xo7o<?  as  the  personal  Word  of  God,  and  that 
not  as  merely  spoken  by  God  into  the  world,  but  as  His  own 
eternal  utterance  of  Himself ;  and  again,  not  as  being  merely 
the  personal  substance  of  the  preached  word,  but  as  One  who 
eternally  in  Himself  contains  both  words,  that  of  creation  and 
that  of  redemption,  and  who,  in  the  power  and  by  the  will  of 
His  Father,  has  uttered  both,  in  realizing  as  mediate  cause  or 
mediator  the  works  for  which  they  are  respectively  instrumental. 
Such  at  least  are  the  lines  of  connection  drawn  by  Scripture 
between  the  personal  and  the  preached  Xo^o?.  When  St.  John, 
for  instance,  in  the  commencement  of  his  first  epistle,  speaks 
of  the  word  preached  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  commencement 
of  his  Gospel  of  the  personal  Logos,  and  when  our  author  here 
speaks  of  the  preached  Logos  as  Philo  before  had  done  of  the 
personal  (a  parallel  for  which  wre  believe  we  have  shown  above 
just  cause),  the  reason  is,  that  both  Words  stand  to  each  other 
in  a  relation  of  immanence, — a  relation,  however,  which  is  not 
limited  to  the  mere  fact  that  the  personal  Word,  the  divine 
Logos,  is  the  subject  of  the  other,  the  \6yos  TTJS  drcor)s  and  TT}<? 
<ra>T77/na?,  but  consists  in  this,  that  every  revelation  of  God  by 

1  On  the  significance  of  this  passage  in  the  trnugical  division  of  St. 
John's  Gospel,  compare  my  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Evangf  itu,  i.  57, 
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word  or  deed  is  mediated  through  the  personal  Logos ;  that  all 
His  words  from  all  eternity  have  been  spoken  into  the  heart  of 
the  Son,  and  from  that  heart  flow  forth  to  us,  bearing  to  Him 
(the  Word  of  words)  the  same  relation  as  the  sunbeams  to  the 
sun ;  that,  in  short,  every  word  or  utterance  of  God,  every 
revelation  or  manifestation  of  Himself,  has  in  the  eternal  Logos, 
His  Son,  an  ever-present  basis  and  background.1 

This  being  so,  we  may  concede  to  Kostlin,  Olshausen,  and 
Dorner,2  that  our  present  passage  (Heb.  iv.  12,  etc.)  is  one  of 
those  which  prepare  for  the  thesis  first  distinctly  enunciated 
by  St.  John,  that  Jesus  Christ,  in  His  own  eternal  pre-exist- 
ence,  is  the  Word  of  God ;  and  in  this  way  we  may  finally 
dispose  of  the  long  vacillations  of  exposition,  whether  here  the 
personal  or  the  preached  word  is  that  of  which  our  author 
speaks.  We  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  metaphor  which  he 
proceeds  to  draw. 

The  word  of  God  is  (1)  few,  as  God  Himself  is  called 
(iii.  12,  x.  31),  and  again  His  word,  or  "  oracles,"  1  Pet.  i.  23, 
Acts  vii.  38  (\b<yia  fwi/ra).  It  is  living  as  being  instinct  with 
the  life  of  its  source,  the  living  God,  with  which  life  it  con 
tinues  inseparably  connected,  neither  hardening  into  a  lifeless 
utterance  divorced  from  its  personal  ground,  nor  subject  to 
decay,  like  an  effect  in  which  the  cause  is  no  longer  operative ; 
so  that  if  we  only  distinguish  between  the  mere  outward  form 
of  manifestation  (letters  and  syllables)  and  its  true  essence,  the 
Word  of  God  is  seen  to  be,  not  a  dead  reflection,  but  the  living 
witness  which  the  fulness  of  life  divine  vouchsafes  of  itself. 

It  is  (2)  evepyris  (the  form  become  usual  in  later  Greek 
for  61/6/3709),  full  of  activity  (comp.  Philem.  6),  whether  for 
salvation  or  for  judgment ;  never  therefore  without  results, 
and  those  inevitable. 

It  is  (3)  To/jba)T€po<;  vvre/3  Trao^av  fj,d%aipav  SlffTOfjioVj  "  more 
cutting "  (from  the  classic  positive  ro/zo?)  "  above "  (same 
construction  as  Luke  xvi.  8)  "  any  two-edged,"  literally  (the 

1  Similarly  Harnack,  Commentatio  in  Prologwn  Ev.  sec.  Joh.  1843  :  'O 
Ao'yo?  verbuin  reale  et  vvoffTXTtxov,  ex  quo  omnia  verba  vitse  orta  sunt, 


quia  in  eo  tota  comprehenditur  realitas  Divina,  cujus  ideo  verus  et  unicus 
est  t^vyvrfa 

2  Olshaus.  Opuscula,  p.  125  ss. ;  Kostlin,  Johanneischer  Lehrlegriff,  p. 
396  SB.  ;  Dorner,  EntwicM.  i.  100  s& 
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cutting,  biting  edge,  being  regarded  as  the  sword's  moutJP), 
"  two-mouthed  sword."  Such  a  sword  proceeds  (Rev.  xix.  15  ; 
comp.  i.  16,  ii.  12)  from  the  mouth  of  the  Logos,  being  (like 
the  rod  of  Isa.  xi.  4)  a  symbol  of  the  sifting,  judging,  annihilat 
ing  word  of  Him  who  is  the  Word  of  words.  Philo,  in  like 
manner,  compares  the  Logos  to  the  flaming  sword — (f>\oyivrj 
po/ji^ala — before  the  gate  of  paradise  (i.  144)  ;  and  also  thus 
interprets  the  irvp  KOI  ^d^aipav  of  Gen.  xxii.  6,  saying  that 
Abraham  took  fire  and  the  knife1  (emblems  of  the  flaming 
sword,  and  so  of  the  Logos),  "  to  cut  off  and  consume  his  still 
adherent  mortality,  as  earnestly  longing  to  be  able  to  soar  with 
freed  naked  spirit  up  to  God  "  (i.  144).  When,  therefore,  the 
Logos  is  elsewhere  (e.g.  i.  491)  called  by  him  o  rwv  crvfjLirdvTwv 
To//,eu?,  and  described  under  various  figures  as  the  mediate  cause 
of  all  divisibility  in  the  universe,  we  are  not  to  understand  him 
as  meaning  that  the  Logos  manifests  this  all-penetrating,  all- 
dividing  power  only  in  the  sphere  of  the  natural  world  ;2  nor 
need  we  regard  the  comparison  of  such  utterances  in  Philo 
with  what  is  said  here  as  either  unwarrantable  in  itself  or 
derogatory  to  our  epistle.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  a  merely  acci 
dental  coincidence  when  Philo  says  (i.  491),  that  the  Logos, 
whetted  to  the  utmost  sharpness,  is  incessantly  dividing  all 
sensuous  things  (eTre&av  Se  ^XP1  T^v  fcofMW  Ka^  Xeyo/tciww 
Siej;e\0r],  TraXiv  dirb  TOVTWV  TO,  \6ya)  Oecoprjra  et?  dpv- 
KOI  aTrepiypdcfrovs  fioipa?  apteral  Siaipelv  ouro?  o 
To//-eiV)  ;  and  when  our  author  here,  quite  in  the  same  way, 
speaks  of  the  divine  Xoyo?  as  cutting  like  a  two-edged  sword 
(which  penetrates  more  irresistibly  and  more  deeply  than  a 
one-edged  weapon)  through  the  whole  man,  and  as  dividing 
and  intersecting  his  inner  being  even  to  the  smallest  fibre. 

For  it  is  (4)  SuKVovnevos  a^pi  fjieptcrfjiov  tyv^s  (re)  real 
7n/euyCtaro9,  dpfjiwv  re  /cal  /j,ve\a)v.  These  words,  if  atypi  fAepia- 
fj,ov  be  taken  in  a  purely  local  signification,  would  describe 

1  The  German  is  "  Feuer  und  Wasser"  the  latter  by  a  curious  misprint 
for  "Messer."— TR. 

2  Compare,  among  others,  the  curious  passages  in  which  Philo  likens 
the  divine  Logos  as  ro/xevg,  or  divider  of  the  six  faculties  of  the  human 
soul,  whose  harmonious  subordination  constitutes  its  "bvcxtoavvvi,  to  the  mid- 
shaft  of  the  seven-branched  candlestick  (i.  504)  ;  and  again  speaks  of  the 
soul  under  the  same  figure  as  destined  oLva  TX$ 

"E».  (i.  520.) 
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only  the  irresistibly  penetrating  power  of  the  divine  word, 
"  even  to  the  point  of  separation  of  soul  and  spirit"  (Schlichting, 
Bohme,  Hofm.  Weiss,  i.  22).  But  this  passive,  or  rather  local 
sense  is  thus  assigned  to  /nepia-fjios,  without  authority  elsewhere. 
We  must  therefore  first  try  taking  the  word  in  the  active 
sense  (which  it  has,  e.g.,  at  ii.  4)  ;  and  certainly  the  meaning 
thus  obtained,  that  the  Divine  "  Logos"  not  only  penetrates  to 
a  man's  inmost  being,  but  also  divides  it  into  its  component 
parts  (a%/ot  fjbepicfjiov  =  a^pi^  ov  fjLepicrr)\  both  accords  more 
fully  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  answers  better  to  Philo's 
manifestly  cognate  view  of  the  office  of  the  Logos  as  ro^eu?  or 
Suuptrrjs.1  It  is  not  improbable,  that  for  this  very  reason  our 
author  purposely  uses  here,  not  the  po^ala  of  Luke  ii.  35, 
but  pa^cupa,  which  properly  signifies  a  large  knife,  employed 
in  slaughtering,  carving,  or  dissection.  And  now,  to  come  to 
the  particulars  of  exposition,  I  hold  as  certain  in  the  outset, 
that  ap/jioi  re  K.OI  fj,ve\ol  (the  joints  between2  and  the  marrow 
in  the  bones)  denotes  the  corporeal  inward  part  of  man,  as 
)  together  with  Trvev/Jia  the  spiritual.  The  second  re  here 
re  KOL  jjiveXwv)  is  supported  by  every  authority ;  but 
the  former  (in  the  text,  rec.)  is  to  be  erased,  with  Lachmann 
and  Tischd.,  after  A.B. C.H.I.,  and  many  other  authorities, 
both  mediate  and  immediate.  The  second  re  seems  designed 
to  couple  the  later  pair  of  terms,  appav  /cal  ynueXtwz',  with  the 
former,  ^1^779  teal  7n>eu/£aro9,  and  each  pair  to  designate  a 
whole  by  means  of  its  parts  :  u  the  word  of  God  pierces  to  the 
dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  as  well  as  of  joints  and 
marrow  ;"  by  which  is  meant,3  that  it  pierces  unto  where  (or, 
what  is  now  not  essentially  different  in  meaning,  until)  it 
divides  the  two  pairs  respectively  into  their  two  parts,  or  until 
it  separates  each  of  the  four  by  itself  into  its  constituent  parts — 
soul,  spirit,  joints,  and  marrow.  Even  this  latter  interpretation 
is,  as  parallels  in  Philo  prove,  admissible  ;  less  so,  however,  if 
the  first  re  be  erased  than  if  it  were  retained.  Hofmann,  how- 

1  See  Mangey  on  the  passage,  and  Dahne,  Jiidische  Alexandrimsch- 
Religions-philosophie,  i.  193. 

2  Hesychius  interprets  uppuv  in  this  sense  by  appoviuv. 

3  The  quotation  is  from  Hofmann,  Sclirifibew.  i.  258.     His  interpreta 
tion  here  giving  ^g/j/a^ot/  its  proper  active  sense,  is  much  better  than  at 
Weiss,  i.  22. 
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ever,  feels  constrained  to  reject  this  whole  mode  of  explanation, 
even  in  this  corrected  form,  because  of  what  seems  to  him  the 
unnatural  combination  of  what  is  literally  true  and  of  what  is 
only  figurative,  seeing  that  the  Divine  Word  pierces  and  divides 
indeed  the  spiritual  life  of  man,  but  not  the  joints  and  marrow 
of  his  bones.  "  The  only  way,"  says  Hofmann  (Schriftb.  i. 
259),  "  by  which  we  can  get  rid  of  such  an  unnatural  combi 
nation,  is  to  make  the  genitives  ^vyfis  KOI  Trvev^aro^  dependent 
on  dppwv  Te  Kal  fjiveXwv,  so  that  (the  figure  being  retained 
throughout)  the  word  of  God  is  said  to  penetrate  and  divide 
1  both  joints  and  marrow'  of  the  inner  life."  But  such  a  com 
plicated  inversion,1  and  one  so  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  would 
surely,  in  point  of  language,  be  most  unnatural.  If,  therefore, 
to  take  dp/ji&v  re  /cal  pveXcov  in  a  literal  sense,  would  neces 
sarily  result  in  an  unnatural  combination  of  two  incongruous 
ideas,  we  should  still  prefer  the  interpretation  and  paraphrase 
of  Bengel,  Bleek,  De  Wette,  Tholuck,  Liinemann  :  until  it 
divides  soul  and  spirit  (as  to)  both  joints  and  marrow,  i.e.  the 
inner  spiritual  life,  in  its  subtlest  essence  and  most  secret 
recesses.  In  support  of  this  may  be  alleged,  that  the  rhetorico- 
poetical  expression  yitueXo?  TTJ?  ^Jri^?}?  is  found  in  classical 
writers.  But  what  if  the  whole  assumption  on  which  these 
attempts  at  interpretation  proceed  were  a  mistake  ? 

It  is  not  true  that  appwv  re  KOI  /juve\wv  could  not  be  as 
literally  meant  as  -fyvyfis  /cal  Trvev/jLaros,  and  that  so  what  is 
strictly  literal  and  what  is  mainly  figurative  are  here  combined. 
For  if  Philo  could  say  that  the  divine  Logos,  whetted  to  the 
utmost  sharpness,  is  perpetually  dividing  all  sensible  things  (TCI 
alaO'rjra  Trdvra),  and  so  penetrating  to  their  ultimate  and  "  indi 
visible  atoms,"  our  author  surely  might  also  intend  his  dp/juwv  re 
/cal  fj,ve\wv  to  be  taken  literally,  and  without  figure,  although 
not  exactly  in  Philo's  sense,  but  in  his  own  more  deep  and 
purely  ethical  application.  By  -^f%^  /cal  irvev/jia  he  designates 
the  invisible  and  supersensuous,  by  dpfjuol  /cal  pve\ol  the  per 
ceptible  and  sensuous  part  of  man.  Both  parts  are  in  themselves 
divisible  into  two  more  :  the  latter  into  appal,  which  subserve 
bodily  motion,  and  //.ueXot,  which  minister  to  bodily  sensation  ;2 


1  Hofmann  refers  indeed  to  vi.  1,  2  for  a  similar  construction  in 

lacs  5  but  the  cases  are  by  no  means  parallel.     See  note  there. 

2  See  my  Psyclwlogie,  p.  190. 
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the  former  into  ^f%»;  and  irvev/uLa,  which,  after  the  analogy  of 
apfiol  fcal  fj,ve\ol,  must  be  regarded  as  not  merely  two  aspects 
of  the  immaterial  part  of  man,  but  as  two  separable  consti 
tuents  of  it.  Into  this  (man's  twofold  substance)  the  word  of 
God  penetrates  inquisitorially  and  judicially,  dividing  its  most 
intimate  combinations,  and  (what,  if  not  expressed,  is  obviously 
implied)  dissecting  the  whole  into  its  several  parts.  Perhaps 
we  may  best  arrive  at  the  author's  meaning,  by  presenting  his 
thought  to  our  minds  in  the  following  way  :  Ilvev^a  is  the 
spirit,  which  proceeds  immediately,  though  after  the  manner  of 
a  creature,  from  God  Himself,  and  therefore  carries  in  itself 
the  divine  image  ;  this  image,  since  the  fall,  has  retired  into 
itself,  and  so  become  for  man  as  it  were  extinguished.  At  this 
point  begin  the  operations  of  grace  :  man  recalls  to  mind  his 
own  true  nature,  though  shattered  by  sin,1  and  that  heavenly 
nature  of  man  reappears  when  Christ  is  formed  in  him.  The 
word  of  God,  in  discovering  to  a  man  the  degree  in  which  this 
precious  gift  has  been  lost  or  recovered,  marks  out  and  sepa 
rates  the  IlvevfJia  in  him.  The  ^1^77,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
life  emanating  from  the  JT^eO/u-a,  when  united  with  the  body,  — 
a  life  which,  while  it  ought  to  be  the  doxa  or  effulgence  of  the 
Spirit  pervading  and  ruling  the  bodily  part,  has  through  sin 
become  an  unfree  and  licentious  disharmony  of  energies  and 
passions,  and  a  powerless  plaything  in  the  hands  of  material 
and  demoniac  influences.  That  again  the  word  of  God  exhi 
bits  to  the  man,  in  showing  him  the  breach  between  soul  and 
spirit,  and  the  abnormal  monstrous  condition  of  the  soul  in 
herself.  And  no  less  does  it  exhibit  to  him  the  fact,  that 
ungodly  powers  are  also  working  in  his  bodily  frame,  which 
has  now  in  every  joint,  and  chord,  and  marrow,  become  the 
seat  of  sin  and  death.  The  expression  here,  though  not  itself 
figurative,  is  founded  on  the  image  of  the  pa^cupa.  It  assumes 
that  the  word  of  God,  having  completed  its  work  of  dissection 
in  the  spiritual,  goes  on  to  scrutinize  the  bodily  part  of  man, 


1  Compare  Luke  xv.  17,  «?  eavrov  faOav,  said  of  the  repentant  pro 
digal.  u  The  fall  of  man  was  a  twofold  process  :  first  he  fell  out  of  God 
into  himself,  and  then  out  of  himself  into  nature.  The  process  of  his 
recovery  is  likewise  twofold  :  first  he  returns  to  himself  in  the  conscious 
ness  of  sin,  and  thsn  with  faith  and  repentance  to  God  his  Saviour" 
(H.  Klee). 
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or  at  least  may  easily  do  so  if  it  will ;  and  that  it  stops  not 
even  then  (ov  \tfy6i,,  as  Philo  says),  but  proceeds  to  separate 
the  joints  of  the  bones,  with  the  sinews  which  move  them,  and 
to  divide  the  bones  themselves,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  marrow 
which  they  contain.  The  four  terms  (soul,  spirit,  joints,  mar 
row)  appear  to  correspond  to  each  other  chiastically  /*  and  the 
Divine  Word  is  said  to  lay  bare  the  whole  man  thus  described, 
before  the  eyes  of  God  and  before  his  own,  discovering  by 
means  of  a  strict  analysis  both  his  psychico-spiritual  and  his 
inward  corporeal  condition.  This  it  does  by  showing  that, 
so  far  as  the  man  has  not  yet  yielded  himself  to  the  work  of 
grace,  or  so  far  as  this  work  remains  imperfect  in  him,  the 
very  marrow  of  the  body  is  corrupted  like  the  spirit,  which  is, 
as  it  were,  the  marrow  of  the  soul ;  and  the  very  framework  of 
the  body  is  disordered  like  the  ^f%?7,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
embodiment  of  the  spirit.  That  yne/ot<r//.oi)  is  meant  to  be  thus 
ethically  understood,  is  clear  from  what  he  proceeds  to  say  of 
the  further  operations  of  the  Word. 

It  is  (5)  KpLTiKos  evOv/jiijcrecov  /cal  evvoicov  /capita??  i.e.  able 
and  ready  on  all  occasions  to  distinguish  and  decide,  and  so 
pass  judgment  on  the  ev9vfj,r}creLS  (emotions,  notions,  fancies) 
and  the  evvoiai  (self-conscious  trains  of  thought),  which  have 
their  source  and  operation  in  the  heart ;  Kap&la  being  here 
considered  as  the  personal  point  of  unity  whence  emanate  all 
corporeo-vital  and  all  psychico-spiritual  activities  of  the  man, 
and  whither  by  reaction  they  return.  Over  the  most  secret 
occurrences  of  the  inner  life  the  word  of  God  exercises  a  judi 
cial  scrutiny,  for  which  it  exhibits  both  authority  and  power. 
When,  therefore,  he  goes  on  to  say,  teal  ovtc  ean  JCTI'W  aQavrjs 
evwTTiov  avTov,  it  is  certainly  not  unnatural  to  refer  avrov,  both 
here  and  in  the  following  clause,  to  6  Xcxyo?  (so  Kostlin),  but 
more  probable  that  the  author,  in  accordance  with  one  of  the 
most  frequent  forms  of  scriptural  anthropomorphism  (comp. 

1  fyv-xn  answering  to  the  Appai,  nvsvpa  to  the  ftvekoi,  and  the  four 
together  designating  man  in  his  compound  nature. 

2  The  Codex  Ephraemi  Rescriptus  (C)  reads  in^vft,vttn6tg  xotl  tyyotuv ;  Cod. 
Claromont.  (D*),  iyfofAtjaeus  tvvoiuv  re.     'EvMftwts  occurs  in  three  other 
places  of  the  New  Testament,  viz.  Acts  xvii.  29,  Matt.  ix.  4,  and  xii.  25. 
Kptrixog  nowhere  else  in  New  Testament  or  LXX.     It  takes  a  genit.  object. 
as  the  adjectives  in  <*oV  generally. 
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Ps.  xi.  4 ;  Sir.  xxiii.  10),  should  be  thinking  of  the  eyes  of 
God  rather  than  those  of  His  Word  in  the  expression  rot? 
o(f>0.  avrov ;  and  inasmuch  as  all  the  attributes  of  the  ^0709 
here  are  selected  to  express  its  connection  with  the  supreme 
cause  as  a  mediate  cause  and  instrument,  the  prevalent  view 
now  is  that  avrov  refers  both  times  to  God, — a  view  which  we 
shall  see  is  demanded  by  the  concluding  relative  clause,  TT/JO? 
ov  vjfilv  o  Xo7o?.  Before  God  (evamiov,  Hellenistic  =  ^B?,  e.g. 
Sir.  xxxix.  19)  no  /criVt?,  no  created  thing,  and  nothing  in  or 
pertaining  to  it,  is  a$avr]<;,  invisible,  or  non-transparent.  Fol 
lowing  this  negative  proposition,  we  have,  connected  with  £e 
instead  of  aXXa  (see  on  ii.  6),  an  affirmative  one,  which  goes 
beyond  a  mere  antithesis  to  the  foregoing ;  nay,  rather,  on  the 
contrary,  all  things  are  for  God's  all-seeing  eyes:  (1)  <yvp,vd, 
presenting  themselves  stript  of  all  natural  or  artificial  covering, 
as  they  really  and  truly  are  ;  and  (2)  Ter/oa^Xto-^te^a,  with 
head  thrown  back  and  throat  exposed.  This  is  unquestionably 
the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  the  only  doubt  being  as  to  what 
secondary  meaning  is  here  to  be  attached  to  it.  Bretschneider, 
Bleek,  De  Wette,  von  Gerlach,  and  others,  following  Perizonius, 
think  of  the  Roman  custom  of  exposing  criminals  reducto  capite 
(retortis  cervicibus) ;  but  this  view  has  no  support  from  Greek 
literature.  For  the  signification  cruciare,  to  torment,  which 
TpaypflJf&v  (exTpa^(rj\i^eu>)  frequently  has  (in  Josephus  and 
Philo,  e.g.  i.  195,  ii.  15,  534),  is  probably  not  derived  from  the 
treatment  of  delinquents,  but  from  the  conduct  of  a  wrestler 
with  his  antagonist,  whom  he  seizes  by  the  throat  in  order  to 
throw  him  (e.g.  Philo,  ii.  413).  Klee  supposes  this  to  be  the 
secondary  meaning  of  the  word  here.  Others  (almost  all  the 
ancients)  think  it  refers  in  some  way  or  other  to  the  manner  in 
which  victims,  whether  slain  or  about  to  be  slain,  were  dealt 
with.  But  what  need  is  there  for  all  this?  Tpax^t&v, 
which  undoubtedly  means  to  seize  by  the  throat  and  throw 
back  the  head,  receives  here  its  secondary  meaning  from  the 
context,  without  needing  any  archaeological  illustrations,  and 
yet  also  without  its  being  necessary  to  take  rer^a^Xtcr/ieVa 
(resupinata,  {toma),  with  entire  loss  of  the  image,  as  simply 
equivalent  to  irefyavepwiieva,  (Hesych.,  Phavor.,  Peshito),  aperta 
(all  the  Latins),  uncovered  (Luther).1  The  meaning  seems  to 
1  Luther's  word  is  now  entdeckt — discovered  ;  his  former,  dargeneigt — 
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be,  that  whatever  shamefaced  creature  bows  its  head,  and 
would  fain  withdraw  and  cloak  itself  from  the  eyes  of  God, 
has  indeed  the  throat,  as  it  were,  bent  back  before  these  eyes, 
and  so  remains,  with  no  possibility  of  escape,  exposed  and 
naked  to  their  view.  (See  Oekumen.  in  Bleek,  ii.  589).  To 
the  second  avrov  is  now  subjoined  the  relative  clause,  7rpo9  ov 
r^uv  6  Xo709.  Hofmann  (Schriftb.  i.  97)  thinks  that  the  former 
avrov  has  also  a  reference  to  it.  This  is  possible,  but  the 
assumption  is  not  needed  to  prove  avrov  both  times  to  refer  to 
God  and  not  to  the  Xo709.  For  if  the  relative  clause  meant 
nothing  more  than  "  of  whom  we  speak "  (TTJOO?  ov  =  irepl  ov, 
v.  11),  which  sense  it  would  undoubtedly  bear,  we  should  have, 
whether  referring  both  aurou's  to  God  or  to  the  \6yos,  a  feeble 
and  unmeaning  pleonasm.  IIpos  ov  rj/jiiv  6  \6yos  must  there 
fore  signify  "  to  whom  we  have  to  give  account "  (Peshito), 
cui  reddituri  sumus  rationem  actuwn  nostrorum  (Alcuin  and 
others),  or  rather,  since  \6<yos  irpos  nva  (a7roSoreo9)  is  scarcely 
Greek,  "  to  whom  we  stand  in  relation,  i.e.  in  a  relation  of 
responsibility"  (Calvin,  Bengel,  Bohme,  Bleek,  De  Wette, 
Liinemann)  ;  as  Libanius,  for  instance,  says  once,  rofc  aSUtos 
aTTOKrevovcn  /cal  Trpos  #601)9  /cal  Trpos  dv@pc*)7rovs  <ylveTcu,  o  ^.0709 
(that  is,  they  find  they  have  dealings  in  consequence  both  with 
gods  and  men).  If  the  clause  Trpbs  ov,  /c.r.X.,  has  (as  can 
scarcely  be  doubted)  this  sense,  it  is  self-evident  that  avrov  is 
meant  to  refer  both  times  to  God  as  being  our  judge ;  and  this 
concluding  thought  reveals  the  purpose  of  what  might  seem 
the  somewhat  episodical  description  of  the  word  of  God,  which 
is  given  here  as  a  reason  for  the  aTrovodo-oo/jLev  of  ver.  11. 
With  ver.  14  the  exhortation  is  resumed. 


CHAP.  iv.  14-16.  The  parcenesis  returns  to  its  starting-point : 
how  firm  and  joyous  should  our  faith  be  in  having  a  High 
Priest  so  gracious  and  so  exalted  ! 

The  author  having,  at  iii.  1,  urged  the  contemplation  of 
Jesus  as  the  Sent  of  God,  and  High  Priest  of  our  profession, 
has  now  shown  what  we  owe  to  Him,  as  God's  Messenger, 
raised  so  high  above  Moses,  and  how  much  depends  on  our 

bowed  or  bent— was  more  expressive.     [Our  English  "open"  suppresses 
also  the  image.— -Tn.] 
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faithfulness  to  Him.  This  he  has  shown  by  the  example,  so 
full  of  warning  for  Christendom,  of  the  ancient  people  whom 
Moses  led,  and  by  the  present  activities  of  the  word  of  God, 
searching  out  and  exposing  to  view  the  inmost  being  of  His 
creatures.  On  all  which  he  proceeds  to  ground  a  further 
exhortation,  which  on  the  one  hand  concludes  that  commenced 
at  iii.  1,  and  on  the  other  leads  to  a  fuller  account  of  the  office 
and  dignity  of  our  great  High  Priest. 

Ver.  14.  Let  us  therefore,  having  a  great  high  priest  ivho  hath 
passed  through  the  heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  hold  fast  by 
our  confession. 

The  latest  commentators  do  not  seem  to  have  understood  the 
logical  connection  here.  The  sacred  writer  has  not  been  speaking 
immediately  before  this  of  the  high-priesthood  of  Christ,  and 
Bleek  therefore  pronounces  the  method  of  reasoning  to  be  inex 
act,  and  somewhat  incongruous.  De  Wette  and  Tholuck  would 
connect  our  verse  with  ii.  17,  iii.  1,  as  if  nothing  lay  between  ; 
while  Liinemann  makes  the  ovv  refer  back  to  the  whole  previous 
discussion  (ch.  i.  1-iii.  6).  All  these  expositors  lie  under  the 
illusion  that  this  ovv  in  the  participial  clause  must  also  logically 
belong  to  it,  whereas  logically  it  belongs  to  Kparw^v  TT)? 
o/jLoXoytas.  For  what  is  the  conclusion  drawn  by  ovv  from  the 
preceding  context?  A  fresh  exhortation,  or  the  motive  for 
one  ?  In  the  first  instance,  certainly,  a  fresh  exhortation. 
With  more  reason,  therefore,  Hofmann  takes  the  ovv  as  refer 
ring  to  both  exhortation  and  motive  taken  together  (Schriftb.  ii. 
1,  44) :  "  Both  the  existence  for  us  of  such  an  High  Priest,  and  the 
holding  fast  by  our  profession — the  former  as  a  fact,  the  latter  as 
a  requirement  based  upon  it — are  already  contained  in  the  section 
just  concluded  (iii.  1— iv.  13),  the  whole  contents  of  which  section 
form  the  basis  of  the  present  exhortation ;  and  hence  the  ovv  is 
justifiably  employed  to  lead  on  from  the  former  parcenesis,  which 
was  founded  on  the  contemplation  of  Christ  as  our  great  Apostle, 
the  true  Moses  and  the  true  Joshua,  to  this  following  one,  which 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  He  is  not  only  the  true  High  Priest 
and  antitype  of  Aaron,  but  also  the  kingly  Priest,  exalted  now  to 
God's  right  hand,  and  antitype  of  Melc/iizedek."  But  here  like 
wise  I  feel  that  there  is  not  a  due  recognition  of  the  close 
relation  in  which  ver.  14  stands  in  the  first  instance  to  vers.  12, 
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13.  The  word  of  God  demands  obedience  and  self-appro 
priation,  i.e.  faith,  but  faith  not  merely  confined  to  inward 
apprehension, — a  "  Yea  and  Amen"  openly  pronounced, — a 
profession  (o^oXoyla)  without  reserve  or  regard  to  conse 
quences, — the  echo  from  the  mouth  of  the  heart's  belief,  and 
of  the  living  hope1  which  it  more  especially  proclaims.  The 
danger  to  which  the  Hebrew  Christians  were  exposed  from  the 
synagogue,  was  that  of  suffering  themselves  to  be  deterred  from 
making  this  profession,  or  even  brought  to  abandon  it.  The 
author,  therefore,  sets  before  them  the  all-penetrating  energy 
of  the  divine  word,  and  the  omniscience,  from  which  there  is 
no  escape,  of  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  whose  word  it  is,  and  to 
whom  we  are  responsible.  On  all  this  he  grounds  the  admoni 
tion,  Let  us  therefore  hold  fast  (firmiter  teneamus) — properly, 
grasp  firmly  so  as  not  to  let  go  (firmiter  preliendamus  with  the 
genitive,  as  at  vi.  18) — our  (Christian)  profession.  The  partici 
pial  clause  (e^oi/re?,  /c.r.X.)  confirms  this  exhortation,  by  stating 
how  glorious,  consolatory,  and  encouraging  the  substance  of 
our  profession  is.  That  substance  is  Jesus,  an  High  Priest 
infinitely  exalted  above  the  Levitical.  As  our  author  is  now 
beginning  to  treat  more  particularly  of  the  special  subject  of 
the  Christian  profession,  in  the  aspect  indicated  by  TUV  ap%iepea 
rfjs  OyU,oXo7/a9  rj/mwv — and  it  is,  moreover,  his  general  custom  in 
exhortations,  not  merely  to  apply  doctrines  previously  enounced, 
but  to  make  further  developments  of  them — we  are  not  bound 
to  trouble  ourselves  with  endeavouring  to  show  that  this  parti 
cipial  clause,  in  all  its  parts,  merely  recapitulates  what  has  been 
said  already.  This  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  not  one 
of  the  attributes  here  assigned  to  our  Lord  has  been  wholly 
unprepared  for.2  This  is  now  the  third  time  that  He  is  styled 
ap^iepevs  (ii.  17,  iii.  1),  and  not  without  its  having  been  shown 
previously  in  what  sense.  Such  He  became  through  suffering 
and  death,  and  so  continues  ;  for  after  having  purged  our  sins, 

1  The  epexegetical  addition,  rij?  t-ATr/Soj  ^<yv,  is  found  in  several  MSS., 
and  in  Primasius,  "  spei  nostrx" 

2  "We  must,   however,  beware  of  finding  allusions  here  which  could 
hardly  have  been  in  the  author's  mind  :  e.g.  that  our  Lord  is  called  "  Jesus 
the  Son  of  God,"  in  contrast  with  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  who  is  also  called 
"  Jesus"  at  ver.  8,  where,  however,  viog  N«i/«J  is  not  found ;  or  again,  that 
a«Wt/0oT«  r.  ovp.  designated  our  Lord  as  having  truly  entered  into  God's 
rest,  whereas  again  ver.  10  does  not  directly  refer  to  Him. 
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He  continues  to  reconcile  and  sanctify  and  represent  us  before 
God,  performing  always  and  continuously  for  His  people,  what 
the  high  priest  of  the  Old  Testament  did  only  once  a  year. 
Because  of  His  exaltation  above  this  Levitical  high  priest  the 
author  calls  Him  peyav ;  and  from  what  has  preceded,  we 
already  know  wherein  His  greatness  consists  :  raised  high  above 
the  angels,  He  sits  crowned  (in  consequence  of  death)  with 
glory  and  honour,  at  the  right  hand  of  Divine  Majesty  (TT)? 
fjLeyakcoo-vvr)?),  in  highest  places.  'Ap%i€p€V5  yLt^ya?,  a  name 
given  also  by  Philo  to  the  Logos  as  mediator  of  all  good  in 
the  whole  sphere  of  creation,  is  used  here  in  a  sense  as  far  above 
Philo's  thoughts  as  heaven  is  above  earth.  And  further,  the 
meaning  of  Sie\rj\v6ora  TOL/?  ovpavovs  here  is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  of  etcdOia-eV)  /c.r.X.,  at  i.  3.  The  throne  of  God  is 
the  final  goal  of  the  Lord's  transit  through  all  the  heavens. 
We  must  beware  of  regarding  this  Si6\7]\vd6ra  TOU?  ovpavovs 
as  parallel  to  the  $ia  TT}?  fiet^ovo^  KOI  reXeiorepas  GK7]vri<$  of  ix. 
11  (see  note  there)  ;  and  indeed  we  are  forbidden  to  do  so  by 
the  addition  in  that  passage  of  the  epithet  ov  ^eipoTroir^Tov. 
The  heavens  here  are  the  created  heavens,  which  Christ  passed 
through  in  going  to  the  "Place"  of  God  (Ezek.  iii.  12).  That 
u  Place"  is  God's  own  eternal  Doxa,  the  uncreated  heaven  (CLVTOS 
o  ovpavos,  ix.  24)  of  His  eternal  residence  and  self-manifesta 
tion.  We  must  distinguish  between  that  highest  heaven  and 
the  heaven  of  glory  in  which  He  vouchsafes  to  manifest  Him 
self  to  the  blessed.  This  latter  is  of  necessity  local,  albeit  not 
as  a  place  expressly  created  for  the  purpose  :  it  is  the  ccelum 
empyreum  which  our  dogmatic  theologians  rightly  call  a  dulce 
sine  somno  somnium,  and  the  collective  whole  of  the  "  many  man 
sions"  into  which  the  blessed  are  received.  But  the  uncreated 
heaven  of  God  Himself  is  His  own  omnipresent  glory, — omni 
present,  because  absolutely  without  any  local  limitations  :  it 
may  be  said  to  be  above  all  the  created  heavens,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  the  super-creaturely  background  of  all  creation,  and  to  be 
everywhere  present,  yet  so  as  resting  uncomprehended  by  the 
finite  in  its  own  infinitude.  And  now  Jesus  the  exalted  One, 
being  thus  above  all  heavens  in  this  His  Doxa  with  God,  is 
thereby  omnipresent  too.  This  conclusion,  drawn  by  the  dog 
matic  theology  of  our  church,1  is  incontrovertible.  Heb.  iv.  14, 
1  [i.e.  the  Lutheran  communion,  especially  those  portions  of  it  which 
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taken  in  connection  with  Eph.  iv.  10,  is  rightly  adduced  as 
proving  the  "  ubiquity"  of  Christ.  Compare,  besides  what  was 
said  on  i.  3,  the  passage  in  Philo,  quoted  by  Dorner  (Entiv.  i. 
29)  :  Trdvra  yap  TreTrX^pw/cev  6  ©eo?  KOI  Sia  Travrcov  Si,e\r\v0ev 
KOI  Kevov  ovbev  ov$e  eprj/mov  aTro\e\onrev  eavrov. 

Finally,  the  two  last  appellations  here  given  to  our  Lord 
('IrjaovVj  TOV  vlov  TOV  Oeov)  have  also  their  root  in  what  has 
gone  before.  First,  we  have  the  Son  of  man,  who  for  our 
good  passed  through  suffering  and  death  to  royal  and  priestly 
glory,  called  by  His  birth-name  ('Irjcrovv) ;  and  then  TOV  vlov 
TOV  Seov,  to  remind  us  of  the  divine  height  from  which  He 
descended,  in  order  to  regain  it  as  the  reward  of  that  suffering. 
And  having  thus  on  what  we  have  in  Jesus  based  the  exhorta 
tion,  to  "  hold  fast  our  profession"  in  Him,  the  author  proceeds 
to  develop  the  statements  contained  in  the  participial  clause, 
and  from  them  to  show  how  not  only  are  we  bound  to  obey  it, 
but  thereby  enabled  stedfastly  and  cheerfully  to  do  so. 

Ver.  15.  For  we  have  not  an  high  priest  unable  to  sympathize 
with  us  in  our  infirmities,  but  one  who  has  in  all  points  been 
tempted  in  like  manner,  without  sin. 

Sv/jiTraQelv  is  used  of  that  compassion  which,  by  a  fellow- 
feeling,  places  itself  in  the  position  of  the  sufferer  (as  x.  34)  ; 
whereas  crv/jLTrdo-^eiv  is  to  share  in  one  and  the  same  experience 
of  suffering  (Rom.  viii.  17  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  26).  Under  aa6eveiai. 
may  be  comprehended  the  various  kinds  of  physical  evil  to 
which  our  frail  humanity  is  subject  (Luke  v.  15,  and  often ; 
comp.  Matt.  viii.  17)  ;  but  here,  in  the  first  instance,  the  mani 
fold  kinds  of  temptation  are  meant  to  which  we  are  exposed  in 
the  midst  of  this  sinful  world,  and  in  which  we  have  need  of 
higher  help,  in  order  to  stand  firm.  The  High  Priest  whom 
we  have  is  not  one  who  can  have  no  fellow-feeling  with  those 
states  of  suffering  from  which  our  weakness  cannot  defend 
itself,  and  in  which  this  weakness  often  enough  becomes  mourn- 

are  committed  to  the  dogmatic  definitions  of  the  Formula  Concordise, 
drawn  up  in  1575.  See  §  viii.  de  Persona  Christi.  The  extreme  Lutheran 
position  might  be  expressed  in  the  following  syllogism :  "  Christ  in  His 
human  nature  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God ; "  God's  right  hand 
is  everywhere ;  therefore  Christ,  in  His  human  nature,  is  omnipresent. 
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fully  manifest ;  "  on  the  contrary,  He  is  one  who,"  etc.  Ae  is 
here,  as  ii.  6  and  iv.  13,  adversative,  while  also  introducing  an 
additional  thought  not  contained  in  the  direct  antithesis.  That 
would  simply  be  ^wdfievov  o-v/jLTraOfjaai, ;  but  here  we  have 
the  further  proposition,  TTerretpaa-^ivov  Se  Kara  Trdvra  icaO* 
ofjioiorrira,  which  shows  why  Jesus  cannot  but  thus  dv^rraQelv 
rat?  dcrOeveiais  rj/jbwv  (Hofm.  Weiss,  ii.  25).  Instead  of  the 
rrerreipao-fjuevov  of  the  text,  rec.,1  retained  by  Wetstein,  Scholz, 
and  Lachm.  (following  A.B.D.E.,  etc.),  Mill,  Bg.,  Kn.,  Tischd., 
have  preferred  the  reading  rreTreipa^evov  (C.I.K.  and  other 
authorities),  prevalent  in  the  editions  before  Beza,  but  rejected 
by  Bleek  and  Liinemann,  as  giving,  instead  of  the  here  requi 
site  designation  of  our  Lord  as  tentatus,  the  unsuitable  one  of 
expertus.  The  context  would  certainly  lead  us  to  expect  ten 
tatus,  i.e.  TreTreipaafAevos,  here  (comp.  ii.  18)  :  TreTre^a/u-ez/o? 
might  indeed  (comp.  rreipav  rtz/o?  or  TWO)  also  bear  the  sense 
of  tentatus,  did  not  usage  seem  to  confine  it  to  the  other  of 
expertus,  which  again  would  require  Trdvrcov  or  rracn  instead  of 
Kara  Trdvra.  Add  to  which,  the  specially  Attic  forms  ireipav, 
are  very  rare  in  Hellenistic  Greek  ;2  while  rreipd&iv, 
are  quite  common.  The.  author  therefore,  in  all 
probability,  wrote  TreTreipacrfjievov.3  Instead  of  o/Wo><?,  in  like 
manner,  similarly,  he  uses  the  stronger  term  Ka&  ojjioiorrjra,  after 
the  likeness,  suggesting  the  addition  of  rju&v,  'of  us ;  and  fur 
ther,  the  %ft)/ot?  duaprlas  serves,  by  making  only  one  exception, 
to  extend  the  idea  of  unqualified  similarity  to  every  other  parti 
cular.  This  %o>pt?  d/ju.  is  appended,  not  to  Kara  Trdvra,  but  to 
K.a&  ouotorrjra,  to  imply  not  merely  that  temptation  produced 
no  sin  in  our  Lord,  but  also  that  it  found  in  Him  no  sin 
(Hofm.  Schriftb.  ii.  1,  32).  It  limits  the  similarity  of  His 
temptation  and  ours  in  this  sense,  in  order  to  bring  out  more 
clearly  the  unlimited  similarity  in  all  other  respects.4  It  is  a 

1  i.e.  the  Elzevir  edition,  for  R.  Stephens  reads  ireireipoifAevov. 

2  In  the  Septuagint  it  is  perhaps  only  found  at  Prov.  xxvi.  18  ;  in  the 
New  Testament  nowhere  beyond  suspicion  but  in  Acts  xxvi.  21. 

3  Or  if  Tt?rttpct.tu£vo»,  only  as  a  bye-form  or  variation  of  -/rgTrg/oao/ifj/oz/, 
in  the  same  sense.    See  Winer,  §  15,  Obs.  at  the  end.     Cyril  of  Alexandria 
read  TreiFeipetftevoif,  and  explains  it  in  the  sense  of  expertum. 

4  Zonaras  (on  the  word  xa/z/oTo^/ot)  appeals  with  effect  to  this  xotff 
oftotor.  against  those  who  taught  that  our  Lord  had  a  human  nature  of  a 
peculiar  and  different  kind  from  ours.  V.  Gerlach  vindicates  its  true  meaning 
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necessary,  though  here  only  a  subordinate  addition.  Xwpl? 
a/jLaprtas  might  indeed  be  taken  as  conveying  a  main  idea  : 
Christ  has  not  only  experienced,  but  also  overcome  temptation. 
His  mere  experience  of  it  would  profit  us  nothing,  unless  He 
had  under  every  condition  and  kind  of  temptation  continued 
the  sinless  One  ;  but  this  He  has  done,  and  therefore  is  not 
only  disposed  to  help  us,  from  having  shared  our  experiences, 
but  also  able  so  to  do,  from  having  overcome  in  like  trials  to 
our  own.  But  the  context  does  not  favour  this  more  emphatic 
view  of  the  meaning  of  %&>/?!?  apaprlas  :  it  is  here  only  a 
secondary  consideration  (Bl.).  Christ  has  passed  through  a  life 
in  which  He  was  in  all  points  equally  tempted  as  we  are,  pro 
vided  only  we  leave  out  of  account  the  sin  through  which  our 
temptations  find  in  us  an  innate  proneness  to  be  led  astray 
(Schriftb.  ii.  1,  45).  Nothing  is  wanting  to  us,  the  author 
means  to  say,  for  encouragement  to  expect  victory  in  the  trials 
of  our  faith  :  we  have  a  great,  and  at  the  same  time  a  com 
passionate  High  Priest,  who  has  without  sin  endured  exactly 
the  same  temptations  as  ourselves,1  so  that  we  can  supplicate 
divine  assistance  with  the  joyful  confidence  of  certainly  obtain 
ing  it. 

Yer.  16.  Let  us  therefore  approach  with  confidence  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy  ,  and  find  grace  for 
seasonable  assistance. 

The  sacred  writer  must  not  be  supposed,  in  using  the  term 
Qpovos  TT)?  ^aptro?,  to  have  had  in  view  [what  we  after  Luther2 
are  wont  to  call  the  mercy-seat]  the  Capporeth  of  the  ancient 
tabernacle,  which  in  the  Septuagint  is  always  rendered 


from  the  heterodoxy  of  Irving  and  Menken  :  "  We  are  tempted  by  sin  and 
to  sin  :  Christ  is  tempted  like  as  we  are  in  both  respects,  but  only  exter 
nally,  and  therefore  without  sin,  although  there  lay  in  the  human  nature 
which  He  assumed  the  abstract  possibility  of  falling." 

1  The  Logos  of  Philo  is  also  a  sinless  high  priest  (i.  562,  de  profugis  20), 
who  makes  of  the  human  soul  a  sanctuary,  and  preserves  it  from  sin  (ib. 
21)  ;  but  he  knows  of  no  incarnate  sufferer  descending  from  heaven  and 
returning  thither. 

2  [Gnadenstuhl.     Capporeth  properly  signifies  the  "  cover,"  or  lid  of 
the  ark.  .    The  rendering  faaarvipiov,  or  propitiatorium,  gives  it  a  meta 
phorical  and  spiritualizing  sense,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  term  aa 
originally  applied.  —  Tu.] 
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piov,  the  propitiatory.  Compare  note  on  ix.  5.  As  in  Ezekiel's 
vision  the  "  firmament"  over  the  "  chariot"  corresponds  to  the 
golden  Capporeth  of  the  earthly  sanctuary,  so  here  (had  this 
been  the  writer's  thought)  the  throne  of  grace  would  be  the 
seat  of  Jehovah,  as  worshipped  by  the  cherubim  behind  the  veil 
(Isa.  vi. ;  Rev.  xi.  19).  But  this  supposed  reference,  which 
our  translation  of  Capporeth  so  naturally  suggests  to  us,  has  no 
basis  in  the  text.  Spovos  TtJ?  ^aptro?,  which  would  in  Hebrew 
be  nonn  NOD,  might  (when  compared  with  Opovos  rrjs  Meya\a)- 
G\)vi)<s  of  ch.  viii.  1,  Hebr.  mujn  KDD ;  comp.  note  on  i.  3)  be 
taken  to  signify  the  seat  on  which  grace  is  enthroned,  but 
(comparing  Ps.  xlvii.  9,  Heb. ;  Prov.  xx.  8  ;  Jer.  xiv.  21)  is 
better  understood  of  a  throne  established  upon  grace  (Isa. 
xvi.  5  ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  15,  Heb.),  or  one  from  which  grace  pro 
ceeds.  To  this  throne,  from  which  descends  the  grace  obtained 
and  conveyed  by  the  high-priestly  work  and  office  of  Christ 
(comp.  &L  avrovj  vii.  25),  we  are  exhorted  to  draw  near,1  im 
ploring  aid  with  joyous  confidence  that  we  shall  obtain  it. 
The  following  clause,  iva  Xa/Sw/xev  e\eov  KOI  %a/?tz>  evpco/jieV) 
forms  a  beautiful  and  euphonious  chiasmus.2  It  can  hardly  be 
decided  whether  the  author  wrote  e\eov  (from  the  classical 
6  eXeo?,  of  the  occurrence  of  which  in  the  New  Testament  we 
are  not  quite  certain)  or  eXeo?  (the  neuter  form  TO  eXeo?,  used 
almost  exclusively  in  Hellenistic  Greek,  and  undoubtedly  the 
only  form  found  in  St.  Luke)  :  the  text.  rec.  has  eXeoi/,  but 
Lchm.  and  Tischd.  prefer  e'Xeo?,  which  is  better  supported  by 
MSS.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  the  author  meant  to  express  the 
same  thing  by  the  classical  \d{3a)/jLev  e\eov  and  the  Hebraizing 
yapiv  evpoj/jiei;  (=  |H  titeu?).  "£Xeo9  is  mercy  which  lays  to 
heart  the  unhappy  situation  of  another,  and  by  sympathy 
makes  it  her  own  ;  %«pt9,  kindly  favour,  which  from  a  free 

1  UpoffipxeaOeii  is  a  favourite  word  with  our  author  :  it  is  derived  from 
the  yip  of  the  Old  Testament,  used  specially  of  the  approach  of  the  priest 
to  the  altar — comp.  Lev.  xxi.  17,  etc., — or  of  the  levitically  clean  to  the 
holy  place — Lev.  xxii.  3. 

2  [Chiasmus,  xtaapts  (the  making  of  a  %  or  cross),  is  a  figure  of  rhetoric, 
thus  described  by  H.  Stephens  (Thesaur.  sub  lit.  K,  not  X,  p.  4660  of 
Valpy's  edit.)  :    "  Figura  est  quando   quatuor  propositis  tertium  secundo 
responclet  et  convenit  quartum  primo"     Here  Delitzsch  seems  to  think  there 
is  a  crosswise  (chiastic)  reference  of  the  verbs  and  substantives, 

more  properly  belonging  to  xdpiv,  and  tvpapu/  to  ?Agov. — Tii.j 
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internal  impulse  inclines  to  one  who  has  no  claim  on  its  regard, 
and  devotes  itself  to  befriending  him.  In  TO>  Opovw  -nj?  %«/ot- 
TO?  both  are  included  under  %a/?t9,  as  the  general  designation 
of  God's  prevenient  condescending  love,  as  sympathizing  with 
and  manifesting  itself  to  His  creatures,  and  more  especially  to 
sinful  men.  To  this  throne  we  are  exhorted  to  draw  near,  as  to 
the  source  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain  both  that  mercy  which 
is  moved  by  the  contemplation  of  our  wretchedness,  and  the 
grace  which  is  ever  ready  to  give  els  evrccupov  J3or)6eiav.  To 
take  this  as  a  reference  to  iii.  13,  and  by  it  understand  a 
help  vouchsafed  in  the  time  of  grace,  and  before  its  expiration 
(Bleek,  De  Wette,  Liinemann),  accords,  as  seems  to  me,  neither 
with  the  expression  nor  the  context.  We  all  are  TreipatyfjLevoi, 
(ii.  18),  and  they  who  received  this  epistle  were  so,  as  being  in 
a  special  manner  surrounded  by  temptations  to  apostasy.  The 
author  directs  them  to  the  throne,  where  the  Redeemer,  exalted 
to  give  help,  sits  at  God's  right  hand,  that  (as  need  requires) 
they  may  thence  obtain  help  at  the  right  time,  i.e.  before  sinking 
through  their  own  infirmity.  BotjOeiav  reminds  us  of  the 
ftorjOrjo-ai,  of  ii.  18, — the  thought  on  which  this  exhortation  is 
founded  being  similar  to  that,  but  here  expressed  with  greater 
fulness. 

The  sacred  writer  now  proceeds  to  speak  more  copiously 
and  argumentatively  of  the  high-priesthood  of  Christ,  and  so 
to  provide  his  readers  with  the  defensive  armour  of  which  they 
stand  most  in  need. 

CHAP.  v.  1-10.  The  high  priest  of  Aaroris  race  holds,  as  man, 
on  behalf  of  other  men,  his  office  from  God :  and  so  also 
Christ  has  been  appointed  priest  by  God  His  Father,  after 
a  higher  order,  that  of  Melchizedek ;  and  though  Son  of 
God,  become  through  suffering  and  prayers  in  the  days  of 
his  flesh,  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  us. 

The  close  internal  connection  of  these  ten  verses  is  recosr- 

o 

nised  by  all  modern  expositors  except  Tholuck,  who  takes  vers. 
1—3  as  explanatory  supplement  to  iv.  15,  16,  and  begins  the 
new  section  with  ch.  v.  4.1  Older  commentators,  such  as  Beza, 

1  Tholuck  regards  vers.  1-3  as  explanatory  of  iv.  15  above:  "  For  (yap) 
there  is  this  difference  between  our  High  Priest  and  every  other  human 
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Schlichting,  Hammond,  Limborch,  Storr,  and  the  Lutherans 
Balduin  and  Gerhard,  do  much  better  in  finding  the  requisites 
for  a  true  high  priest  first  laid  down  at  vers.  1-3,  and  then 
exhibited  as  fulfilled  in  Christ  at  vers.  7-10.  They  rightly 
regard  the  structure  of  vers.  1-10  as  chiaattCj  vers.  4-6  forming 
the  centre,  from  which  vers.  7,  8  look  back,  and  correspond  to 
vers.  2,  3,  and  vers.  9,  10  to  ver.  1,  thus  completing  the  paral 
lelism  in  all  particulars.  As  the  high  priest  of  Aaron's  race 
was  taken  from  among  men,  and  could  therefore  sympathize 
with  men,  so  also  is  it  with  Christ ;  and  as  the  Aaronic  high 
priest  was  made  by  God  the  mediator  and  offerer  of  sacrifice 
on  man's  behalf,  so  also  again  was  Christ, — both  requisites,  the 
true  humanity  of  the  priest  himself,  and  the  divine  origin  of 
his  call,  being  found  antitypically  in  the  Lord  Jesus ;  yet  so 
that,  in  virtue  of  the  essential  superiority  of  antitype  to  type, 
He  is  not  only  the  antitype  of  Aaron,  but  also  that  of  Melchi- 
zedek. 

No  modern  expositor  has  evinced  such  a  thorough  under 
standing  of  this  orderly  arrangement  of  thought,  the  symmetry 
of  which  is  not  merely  mechanical,  but  of  organic  growth,  as 
Hofmann  (Schriftbeweis,  ii.  1,  280  et  seq.,  comp.  49).1  The 
yap,  v.  1,  is  not  merely  explanatory,  but  demonstrative.  "  From 
the  nature  of  the  high-priesthood  of  Jesus,  resembling  as  it  does 

one,  that  while  the  mediatorial  functions  of  the  latter  are  based  on  fellow- 
feeling  with  their  brethren,  it  is  a  fellow-feeling  in  the  sense  of  guilt."  But 
as  the  thought  involved  in  iv.  15  was  even  there  quite  subordinate,  so  here 
too  it  stands  in  the  background  ;  and  it  only  needs  a  glance  at  vers.  7,  8, 
to  see  that  it  is  not  points  of  difference,  but  points  of  agreement  between 
Christ  and  the  Aaronical  priesthood,  which  the  author  has  here  in  view. 
Bleek,  De  Wette,  Lunemann,  and  others,  are  right  in  regarding  vers.  1-10 
as  an  inseparable  whole  ;  but  they  fail  in  discerning  what  a  perfect  whole 
it  is.  There  is  no  proper  application  to  Christ  in  their  view  of  what  is  said 
of  Aaron's  priesthood,  vers.  1-3.  Bleek  supposes  the  author  to  have 
dropped  some  of  the  threads  of  his  argument ;  while  De  Wette  and  Lu'iie- 
mann  suppose,  that  either  such  applications  may  be  inferred  from  what 
had  gone  before  in  iv.  15,  ii.  17,  etc.,  or  are  supplied  in  what  follows, 
vii.  27,  viii.  3,  ix.  11,  x.  11,  etc. 

1  Ebrard  correctly  observes,  that  the  author  of  the  division  into 
chapters  was  guided  by  a  happy  instinct  in  making  v.  1  the  commence 
ment  of  a  new  chapter  ;  but  he  deranges  the  order  of  thought  when  he 
makes  iv.  16  the  thesis  of  which  v.  1-9  is  the  exposition,  and  finds  the 
enunciation  of  a  fresh  thesis  at  v.  10. 

VOL.  I.  P 
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on  the  one  hand  the  priesthood  of  Aaron,  and  on  the  other  that 
of  Melchizedek,  the  author  demonstrates,  v.  1-10,  that  we  shall 
not  ask  in  vain  for  manifestations  of  the  goodness  and  grace  of 
God?  This,  in  Hof  mann's  words,  is  the  plain  natural  order  of 
the  thoughts.  As  reasons  are  given  for  the  exhortation  tcpara)- 
fjuev  T???  6fjLO\oyias,  on  the  one  hand  by  e'^ozrre?,  K.T.\.,  from  the 
exaltation  of  our  High  Priest  above  the  heavens,  and  on  the 
other  by  ov  jap  e%ojAev,  xr.r.X.,  from  His  human  sympathy, 
derived  from  His  own  experience  ;  so  reasons  for  the  exhorta 
tion  Trpocrepxcio/uieda  are  given  on  the  one  hand  from  this  very 
sympathy  which  suggests  it,  and  on  the  other  from  the  combi 
nation,  as  set  forth  v.  1-10,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  of  Aaron's 
true  humanity  and  Melchizedek's  dignified  exaltation.  He  is 
willing  and  He  is  able  to  help,  the  former  as  antitype  of  Aaron, 
the  latter  as  antitype  of  Melchizedek ;  and  both  as  the  priest 
made  perfect  through  deepest  God-appointed  sufferings,  being 
at  the  same  time  all-prevailing  King  after  the  order  of  Mel 
chizedek.  The  yap,  the  force  of  which  is  perhaps  not  clear 
when  viewed  simply  with  respect  to  v.  1,  while  grammatically 
belonging  to  vers.  1-3,  logically  governs  the  whole  section  vers. 
1-10,  in  which  a  single  but  very  significant  thought  is  un 
folded  in  a  succession  of  separate  propositions. 

After  this  glance  at  the  organic  connection  of  the  whole 
paragraph,  without  which  we  miss  the  force  of  the  connective 
yap,  we  will  now  endeavour  to  explain  it  in  detail. 

Vers.  1-3.  For  every  high  priest,  being  taken  from  among 
men,  is  appointed  for  men,  in  things  relating  to  God,  that  he 
may  offer  both  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sins,  as  being  one  able 
to  have  a  kindly  feeling  for  the  ignorant  and  erring ;  since  he 
himself  also  is  compassed  with  infirmity,  and  on  that  account 
is  under  obligation  as  for  the  people,  so  also  for  himself,  to  offer 
for  sins. 

The  author  here  describes  the  first  essential  characteristic 
of  the  high  priest  according  to  the  ordinances  of  the  divine 
laws ;  and  doing  this,  proceeds  on  the  assumption,  that  whatever 
may  characterize  the  high  priest  as  such,  will  be  found  also  in 
Christ.  It  would  not  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  his  mean 
ing  to  interpret  ira?  ap^iepev^  here  by  "  every  Aaronical  high 
priest ;"  for  the  descent  from  Aaron,  as  not  being  an  essential 


• 
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characteristic,  is  here  left  out  of  account.1  The  first  essential 
here  insisted  on  is,  that  the  high  priest  is  appointed  as  a  repre 
sentative  of  men  in  their  relations  to  God,  to  offer  sacrifices  on 
their  behalf  ;  and  that  in  order  to  his  knowing,  by  personal 
experience,  how  sin-laden  human  beings  feel,  he  must  himself 
be  selected  from  among  them.  Kadio-racr0ai,  is  used  in  accord 
ance  with  the  idiom  which  is  also  found  in  the  Septuagint, 
KaOio-rdvat,  Tiva  TI  =  to  appoint  a  man  to  something  ;  and  ra 
Tr/009  TOV  Oeov  has  the  same  meaning  as  at  ii.  17,  where  it  is 
followed  by  et?  TO  l\dcrK€o-0a^  tf.r.X.,  as  here  by  riva  Trpoa^eprj 
Bwpa  re  KOI  0v<Tia$  vTrep  a/jLctpTicov.2  Among  the  religious 
functions  of  the  high  priest,  as  a  representative  of  others,  the 
chief  is  that  of  offering  sacrifices.  Elsewhere  our  author  speaks 
of  all  kinds  of  offerings,  bloody  and  unbloody  alike,  as  simply 
Swpa  (ch.  viii.  4),  and  by  that  title  designated  Abel's  sacrifice 
(ch.  xi.  4)  ;  but  here  (as  also  at  viii.  3  and  ix.  9)  Scopa  stands 
for  all  offerings  made  without  blood-shedding,  QVGICLI  for  those 
of  which  the  slaying  of  a  victim  formed  a  principal  part. 
The  addition  VTrep  apapricov  must  not  be  taken  as  further 
defining  the  two  species  of  offerings,3  but  rather  as  belong 
ing  to  the  verb  Trpoa-tyeprj,  and  meant  to  indicate  the  final 
purpose  of  every  kind  of  sacrifice.  The  chief  end  of  all 
sacrificial  worship  is,  for  our  author,  the  making  an  atone 
ment  for  sin.  Such  "  atonement,"  through  offering  of  blood, 
forms  indeed  a  part  of  every  animal  sacrifice,  even  where  the 
removal  of  the  guilt  of  actual  transgression  may  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  sin-offering  (ntfon),  be  the  specific  object  ; 
and  so  too  the  Minchah  (Bwpov,  "  meat-offering"),  while  pro 
perly4  a  present  (nriJD  from  J13D,  to  present  as  a  gift),  made 

1  Compare  v.  Gerlach  and  Ebrard,  whose  remarks  are  not  quite  accu 
rately  represented  by  Hofmann  (Sckrifibew.  ii.  1,  280)-. 


2  Compare  Heb.  viii.  3,  el;  TO  TrpoaQtptiv  ^apct  T&  xxl  Svaictg  xetiisrttrmt. 

3  Our  author  always  speaks  of  the  sin-offering  as  TrpoaQopu.  or  6vat* 
Ktpl   a,luup-tuv  (or  a,fAa,pTicti),  and  never,   as  the  Septuagint  sometimes 
(e.g.  in  Ezek.),  vnep  a.tu..     Comp.  Heb.  x.  18,  26,  xiii.  11,  and  x.  6,  8. 
The  Thorah  knows  of  no  'bupdv,  Minchah  (unbloody  offering),  properly  so 
called  as  a  sin-offering,  except  in  the  one  case,  Lev.  v.  11-13,  when  the 
poor  man  is  unable  to  bring  two  turtle-doves. 

4  Even  in  the  one  case  in  which  the  Minchah  is  a  sin-offering  (Lev.  v. 
11-13)  there  is  no  proper  atonement,  but  only  the  need  of  atonement  nega 
tively  expressed  by  the  absence  of  the  customary  oil  and  frankincense. 
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in  token  of  grateful  acknowledgment  for  past  mercies,  and 
combined  with  petitions  for  future  favours,  has  also  for  its 
antecedent  and  basis  the  idea  of  an  accomplished  expiation, 
being  not  an  independent  sacrifice  in  itself,  but  generally  a 
mere  appendage  of  the  burnt  and  peace  offerings.  And  here, 
too,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  our  author  is  not  thinking  of 
the  priestly  offerings  in  general,  but  of  those  of  the  high  priest 
in  particular,  and  more  particularly  still,  of  those  made  by 
him  on  the  day  of  atonement.  The  high  priest's  ministry  on 
that  day  was  most  especially  a  irpocrcfrepeiv  Bwpa1  re  KOI  Ovcrias 
vTrep  afjLapTiwv.  The  aim  of  all  his  sacrifices  on  that  day  was 
to  reinstate  or  to  secure  Israel  in  a  condition  of  acceptance 
with  God,  to  remove  or  avert  the  hindrances  made  by  sin;  and 
therefore  all  his  sacrifices  on  that  day  were  specially  made 
vjrep  dfiapTiwv.  To  discharge  that  office  the  high  priest  was 
appointed  vjrep  avOpwTrwv,  and  was  also  e'f  dvOpwTrtov  \ap^av6- 
fj,evo<s.  It  is  now  universally  recognised  that  Luther's  version 
here  is  incorrect:  "  Every  high  priest  who  is  taken  from  among 
men."  Had  such  been  the  author's  meaning,  he  would  cer 
tainly  have  written  either  TTCI?  dp^iepevs  6  \ajjL/3avo pevos  or 
Tra?  .  .  .  XayLt/3a^oyLtei/o?  apjfiepevs.  We  must  therefore  render 
it :  Every  high  priest  is,  being  taken  from  among  men,  appointed 
to  act  on  their  behalf  in  their  relations  to  God. 

The  design  of  this  participial  clause  (which  may  involve  a 
reference  to  Num.  viii.  6)  is  not  {as  Hofmann  thinks)  to  lay 
stress  on  the  fact  that  the  high  priest  is  appointed  to  represent 
his  equals  before  God,  as  if  there  were  anything  specially 
remarkable  in  a  man  beinsj  selected  to  stand  in  that  relation 

O 

for  other  men  ;  but  its  purpose  rather  is  to  indicate  the  ground 
of  his  fitness  for  the  office,  as  being  one  capable  of  sympathy 
with  those  on  whose  behalf  he  discharges  it ;  another  parti 
cipial  clause,  iieTpioTraOeiv  &vvdfj,evosj  being  also  added  (to 
bring  this  out  more  clearly)  to  the  iva  Trpoo-^epTj.2  The  word 

1  The  meat-offerings  (Minchas)  on  the  day  of  atonement  were  mere 
accompaniments  of  the  sevenfold  burnt-offering,  and  the  so-called  Musaphim 
(additional  sacrifices).     Comp.  Num.  xxix.  7-11. 

2  It  is  God's  ordinance,  that  he  who  performs  the  atonement,  making 
sacrifice  for  nis  brethren,  should  be  one  /asrpto'Troe.ds'iu  %uuotft,£vo$.    Hofmann'a 
remark  is  quite  correct,  that  the  author  purposely  uses  not  tig  TO 

but  'iu»  KpoaQepy,  in  order  more  conveniently  to  introduce 
,  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid. 
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fi6Tpio7ra6eiv  (with  its  cognates  fieTpioTrdQeta, 
perpioTraOw)  comes  from  the  mint  of  Greek  ethical  philo 
sophy  :  it  was  employed  by  Academics,  Peripatetics,  and 
Sceptics,  to  indicate  the  right  mean  between  a  slave-like 
passion  ateness  and  stoic  "apathy,"1  and  is  used  by  Philo2  to 
describe  Abraham's  sober  grief  on  tire  loss  of  Sarah  (ii.  37), 
and  Jacob's  imperturbable  patience  under  affliction  (ii.  45). 
Transferred  from  the  language  of  the  schools  to  that  of  gene 
ral  literature,  ^eipLoiraOelv  signifies  the  disposition  of  mind 
which  keeps  the  right  mean  between  excessive  feeling  and 
sheer  indifference,  and  here  a  judgment  and  feeling  which  is 
neither  too  severe  nor  too  lenient,  but  reasonable,  sober,  indul 
gent,  and  kind  ;  differing  from  avfJiTradelv  not  simply  as  the 
higher  from  the  lower  (Tholuck),  but  rather  as  a  feeling  for 
others  differs  from  a  more  lively  sense  of  one's  own  infirmity, 
or  as  compassion  roused  by  the  contemplation  of  sufferings, 
and  here  specially  of  such  as  are  the  consequences  of  sin,  from 
a  fellow-feeling  with  them  in  which  one's  own  experience  has  a 
principal  share. 

This  jjLeTpiOTraOeiv  is  followed  (like  other  words  expressing 
mental  affections,  Ov/jLovcrdai,  ^va^epaiveiv^  ^aXeiraiveiv  rivi, 
Dittfurt,  §  180)  by  the  dative  rot?  ayvoovaiv  ical  tr\avu>iJievois. 
This  definition  of  the  nature  of  the  sins  in  question  is  chosen 
to  exclude  those  who  sin  "with  a  high  hand"  (n^l  ^3)*  that 
is,  defiantly,  of  set  purpose,  with  open  contempt  of  God  and 
His  law.  Such  sin  which,  under  the  Thorah,  incurred  sudden 
destruction  by  a  divine  judgment  (Num.  xvi.  30),  could  not  be 
an  object  of  the  high  priest's  /jLerpioTrdOeia,  which  in  such  a 
case  would  fail  of  a  due  abhorrence  of  evil.  Moreover,  the 
sacrificial  worship  under  the  law,  as  in  its  essence  an  evangelical 
institution,  did  not  permit  the  approach  of  such  sinners,  who,  as 
so  deeply  fallen,  could  only  escape  utter  destruction  by  a  great 
and  timely  penitence.  It  would,  however,  be  wrong  to  suppose 
that  every  conscious  and  wilful  sin  was  one  committed  nion  Y27 
and  as  such  was  excluded  from  sacrificial  atonement.8  Sins 


1  Equivalent  to  the  term  fttTpiotfytv  in  older  Greek. 

2  Philo  in  certain  cases  is  not  satisfied  with  ftsTptoTrdOeiot,  but  demands 
perfect  «•*•«#£/«.     Comp.  i.  113,  i.  85,  and  i.  603. 

3  A  view  rightly  disputed  by  Hofmann,  Schriftbew.  ii  1,  158.     Comp. 
Eichhorn,  Princip.  des  Mosaismus,  i.  208. 
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"  with  a  high  hand  "  were  such  as  combined  with  transgression 
aversion  to  the  law  itself,  and  a  determination  not  to  be  bound 
by  it,  but  were  not  those  into  which  a  man  is  betrayed,  when 
his  better  knowledge  and  conscience  are  overmastered  by  the 
power  of  appetite  or  passion.  The  assurance  of  pardon  in 
the  case  of  such  sins  might  and  was  to  be  sought  for  by 
sacrifice,  provided  always  that  such  sacrifice  was  preceded  by 
sincere  repentance  on  the  part  of  the  offender.  The  perjured 
witness  who,  from  fear  or  favour,  had  kept  back  evidence  he 
should  have  given,  might,  after  his  free  confession  before 
being  legally  convicted,  clear  himself  by  a  trespass-offering 
(Lev.  v.  1)  ;  and  even  the  man  wrhom  carnal  appetite  had 
misled  to  having  sexual  intercourse  with  a  betrothed  bond 
maid,  was  allowed,  after  having  been  convicted  and  punished 
'by  scourging  for  his  misconduct,  to  cleanse  himself  before  God 
by  a  trespass-offering  (Lev.  xix.  20-22).  With  respect,  then, 
to  the  day  of  atonement,  it  was  all  the  sins  of  Israel  in  general 
and  without  limitation  which  were  then  atoned  for  by  the  sin- 
offerings  of  that  day,  especially  by  that  of  the  two  goats,  even 
sins  not  committed  ^J^?,  and  therefore  excluded  from  atone 
ment  by  sacrifice  on  other  days  of  the  year.  All  sins  were  on 
that  day  forgiven  to  Israel,  on  the  presupposed  condition  of 
repentance ;  for  the  notion  that  the  atonement  resulted  ex  opere 
operate1  is  even  in  the  Talmud  itself  (Cherithcth  Id)  mentioned 
only  to  be  forthwith  rejected.  While,  therefore,  rot?  dyvoovat, 
/cal  7r\avo)/jievo^  certainly  excludes  the  case  of  presumptuous 
and  defiant  transgressors  of  the  law,  it  would  be  wrong  to 
limit  ayvoelv  and  ifkavaaQai  here  to  merely  unconscious  and 
involuntary  violations  of  the  divine  precepts ;  especially  as  in 
the  LXX.,  dyvoelv,  dfcovo-idQaOat,,  d/covo-lcos  ajLLaprelv  (the 
more  usual  renderings  of  the  Hebrew  ttW  and  njaBa  ND/i), 
together  with  Tr^rj^eXeiv  (the  special  word  for  expiable  trans 
gressions),  do  not  designate  exclusively  unconscious  faults,  or 
such  as  were  the  result  of  outward  compulsion.  'Ayvoelv  /cal 
TrXavdcrOat,  must  therefore  be  taken  here  to  denote  such  sin  as 
originates  in  the  fallible  weakness  and  sinful  inclinations  of 
human  nature,  being  an  wyvoelv,  so  far  as  from  confused  moral 
consciousness  it  mistakes  the  divine  will  and  so  trespasses 
against  it,  and  a  irKavaaOai,  so  far  as  by  yielding  to  temptation 
1  Chald.  »n 
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it  is  drawn  into  the  path  of  error.  Towards  those  involved  in 
such  mistakes  and  errors  the  high  priest  is  able  to  feel  kindly 
disposed,  eVel  teal  avrbs  ireplfceiTai,  dcr0evei,av,  because  he  is 
himself  beset  with  infirmity.  The  infirmity  meant  is  a  moral 
weakness,  as  opposed  to  moral  perfection  (i.  28,  cornp.  iv.  15). 
Instead  of  eVel  Treplfceirai,  avrw  aaOeveia,  infirmity  besets  him, 
the  author  prefers  to  say,  He  is  himself  surrounded,  or  com 
passed  with  infirmity,  irepiicelo-dai,  TI  being  used  passively,  like 
irepLTeOelcrcrai  TL  (see  Kiihner,  §  565,  2,  and  the  authorities 
collected  in  the  fifth  edition  of  Passow's  Lexicon).  This  trans 
posed  construction  of  TrepiKelaOai,  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
New  Testament  except  Acts  xxviii.  20,  is  specially  appropriate 
here,  to  designate  the  innate  weakness  which  hinders  us  from 
free  self-decision.  The  high  priest,  himself  a  man,  is  capable 
of  a  gentle  and  moderate  disposition  of  mind  towards  those  who 
seek  through  him  to  obtain  forgiveness  of  their  dyvoTj/jbdra 
(ix.  7)  :  (1)  because,  like  them,  he  is  conscious  of  besetting 
infirmity ;  and  (2)  because,  for  that  reason,  the  very  same 
obligation  is  imposed  upon  himself.  Ver.  3  is  not  therefore 
an  independent  proposition  (Bohme,  Bleek,  Ebrard,  Liine- 
inann),  but,  like  Kal  avros  TrepUeiTai  da-Oeveiav,  from  which  it 
is  an  inference,  dependent  on  eVet  (De  Wette,  Hofmann). 
We  read  with  Tischd.,  KOI  &.'  avrrjv  o^e/Xet,  fcada)?  Trepl  TOV 
\aov  our&>9  KOI  Trepl  eavrov  Trpoo-^epeiv  irepl  dfJLapnwv.  The 
received  reading  Bia  ravr'rjv  (ob  earn  ipsam)  is  not  without 
support ;  but  §i  avrrjv l  has  weightier  authorities  in  its  favour, 
and  is  more  suitable  in  a  dependent  clause.  But  if,  with 
A.B.C.*D.*,  we  read  &.'  avrtfv,  we  must  also  with  these  and 
other  authorities  read  Trepl  (not  VTrep)  d/jiapTicov,  which,  alter 
nating  with  the  vTrep  d^apTiwv  of  ver.  1,  which  is  there  the 
reading  of  all  MSS.,  must  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  xiii.  11 
(where  Trepl  d/uLaprlas  is  the  reading  of  the  text,  rec.2)  and  of 
x.  6,  8.  The  Trepl  eavrov  we  leave  unchanged,  as  preferable 
here  (where  the  high  priest  is  set  in  contrast  to  the  people)  to 
Lachmann's  Trepl  avrov,  supported  by  B.  and  D.*  The  per 
petual  Minchah  which  the  Levitical  high  priest  as  such  had  to 
offer  daily  from  the  day  of  his  consecration,  half  every  morning 

1  Preferred  by  Laclnnann  also.     [It  is  that  of  the  Cod.  Sinait. — TR.] 
8  [Omitted  by  Tischendorf,  placed  by  Lachmann  after  roi  ei"/ta.     It  is 
found  in  its  old  place  in  the  Cod.  Sinait.— TR.] 
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and  half  every  night  (Lev.  vi.  13-16,  Heb. ;  vers.  20-23,  Eng. 
ver.),  and  which,  like  every  pontifical  Minchah,  came  wholly  on 
the  altar,  remains  here  out  of  account.  The  author  has  the  ritual 
of  the  day  of  atonement  here  exclusively  in  view.  According 
to  that  ritual,  the  high  priest  entering  the  inner  court  com 
menced  the  chief  service  of  the  day  by  laying  his  hands  on 
the  bullock  of  the  sin-offering,  and  there  making  confession 
for  himself1  and  his  house,  standing  between  the  temple  and 
the  altar ;  and  this  was  the  only  occasion2  on  which  the  high 
priest,  as  such,  concurred  with  the  congregation  of  Israel, 
gathered  together  as  one  whole,  in  a  common  acknowledgment 
both  of  a  moral  and  legal  need  of  atonement.  We  must  not 
define  o(/>e/Xet  here  as  expressing  one  kind  of  need  apart  from 
the  other  (i.e.  the  ethical  apart  from  the  legal,  or  the  legal 
apart  from  the  ethical),  since  both  were  doubtless  inseparably 
combined  in  the  thought  of  the  sacred  writer. 

A  sentence  follows,  connected  by  ical  to  the  main  verb  in 
the  period  vers.  1-3.  To  the  first  requirement  in  the  high 
priest,  that  he  be  taken  from  among  men,  is  now  added  a 
second,  the  divine  calling : 


1  The  high  priest's  three  confessions — the  first  for  himself  and  his  own 
family,  the  second  for  the  priesthood  in  general,  and  the  third  for  all  Israel — 
are  given  and  explained  in  my  Geschichte  der  judischen  Poesie,  pp.  184-189. 
The  first,  for  himself  and  family,  ran  thus  :   0  for  Jehovah's  sake  (or,   O 
Jehovah,  according  to  another  reading)  do  Thou  expiate  the  misdeeds,  the 
crimes,  and  the  sins  wherewith  I  have  done  evil,  and  have  sinned  before  Thee, 
I  and  my  house,  as  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses  Thy  servant:  "  On  that 
day  shall  he  make  an  atonement  to  cleanse  you ;  from  all  your  sins  shall  ye 
be  clean  before  Jehovah"  (Lev.  xvi.  30).    Only  as  one  who  had  been  himself 
atoned  could  the  high  priest  make  atonement  for  others,  on  the  received 
principle,   "  An  innocent  man  must  come  and  make  an  atonement  for  the 
guilty ;  but  the  guilty  may  not  come  and  make  atonement  for  the  innocent." 
Vid.  Van  der  Waegen,  Varia  Sacra,  p.  149. 

2  The  high  priest  might  indeed  have  occasion,  at  other  times  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  to  offer  sin-offerings  for  himself  as  well  as  for  the  con 
gregation  (Lev.  iv.  3-12),  and  in  both  cases  he  must  himself  officiate  and 
sprinkle  the  blood  before  the  veil  of  the  Most  Holy  ;  whence  such  offerings 
were  called  ni^'OSl  niStDPI,  «.«.  sin-offerings  presented  immediately  before 
God ;  but  he  was  never  placed  in  such  exact  parallel  with  the  people  as 
one  whole,  except  on  the  day  of  atonement,  when  the  general  need  of 
expiation,  arising  from  a  common  sinful  state  or  nature,  rather  than  from 
special  cases  of  transgression,  was  the  main  thought  in  all  these  sacrifices. 
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Ver.  4.  And  not  unto  himself  doth  one  take  the  honour ;  but 
as  being  called  (thereto)  by  God,  even  as  was  A  aron. 

Trjv  TtfArjv  is  here  equivalent  to  rrjv  TiyJr]v  rov  dp^tepew^^  or 
to  rrjv  dpxiepwavvvv ;  and  Aaron  is  the  historical  personage 
who,  as  specially  appointed  by  God  Himself  (/eara  ra  ^prja- 
Qkvra  \6<yta,  Philo,  ii.  161),  is  the  prototype  of  all  his  succes 
sors.  MSS.  decide  in  favour  of  /caXov/jievos  without  the  article 
o  (which  is  found  in  the  text,  rec.,  and  appears  in  the  versions 
of  the  Peshito  and  Luther1),  and  this  reading  is  in  itself  pre 
ferable.  The  best  authorities  are  also  in  favour  of  'Aapwv 
(not  6  *Aapa>v)  ;  and  Tischendorf's  reading,  fcaOwcnrep2  (quite, 
entirely  so  as),  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  KaOdirep  of  the  text,  rec., 
or  the  inadequately  supported  Ka6w  of  Lachmann.  There  is 
no  occasion  to  assume,  with  Bleek,  a  kind  of  zeugma  in  the 
use  of  \afjL/3dvew,  when  supplied  in  'the  second  clause.  The 
meaning  is  simply  this  :  a  man  does  not  take  this  honour  to 
himself  of  his  own  accord ;  but  when  called  by  God  thereto  he 
takes  it  as  so  called.  Self-willed  assumption  is  opposed  to  sub 
missive  reception.  Aaron  did  not  make  himself  high  priest,  but 
received  a  divine  vocation  to  the  office.  Understanding  Xa/i- 
j3dv€tt>  eavra)  of  self-willed  assumption  or  usurpation,  we  have 
a  perfect  parallel  between  the  case  of  Aaron  and  that  of  Christ. 

The  author  now  begins  his  proof  of  the  fulfilment  of  both 
requirements  for  the  discharge  of  the  high-priesthood  by  our 
Lord  chiastically  with  the  second. 

Vers.  5,  6.  Thus  Christ  also  glorified  not  himself,  to  be  made 
high  priest,  but  he  that  spake  unto  him,  My  son  art  thou,  to-day 
have  I  begotten  thee.  Even  as  he  saith  also  in  another  place, 
Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek. 

The  thought  we  naturally  expect  here  is  :  as  Aaron,  so 
Christ,  took  not  the  honour  to  Himself.  But  instead  of  ovrw 
teal  o  Xpwros  ov%  eavrw  e\aj3e  TTJV  Tifjiriv  (i.e.  TTJV  dpviepw- 
crvvnv),  we  have  ov%  eawrov  e'So£acrei>  yevrjB^vcu  dp^iepea.  The 
infinitive  <yevT)Qr}vaf  dp^epea,  indicates  the  object  implied  in 

1  It  is  supported  among  the  Uncials  only  by  C**  and  I.     The  Cod.  Sin. 

reads  aAAos  x.a'hovp.tiso;. 

2  For  xMoirep,  see  Himerios  (p.  362),  Psellos,  and  Tzetzes.    Cornp.  for 
all  these  forms,  Sturz,  de  dialecto  Macedon.  pp.  74-77. 

8  Cod.  A.  71,  al.  read  ystevOeu,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  given  by 
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e'Sof  aa-ev,  •  He  took  not  to  Himself  the  Sofa  of  becoming  high 
priest.  (It  is  an  infinitivus  epexegeticus  ;  Winer,  §  44,  1.)  Hof- 
mann,  disapproving  this  simple  explanation,  proposes  one  more 
artificial  :  "  We  need  not  assume  that  the  author  uses  e'Sofao-ei/ 
here  in  the  sense  of  ??f  <Wez/  (as  Bohme),  or  means  nothing  more 
than  that  Christ  did  not  arrogate  the  high-priesthood  to  Himself 
(as  Bleek  interprets  him),  in  which  case  certainly  the  infinitive 
ry€VJ)Qr)vai  would  drag  somewhat  strangely  ;  but  eSofacrei/  is  here 
emphatic  ;  and  the  insertion  of  o  Xptcrros  itself  is  significant.  It 
was  in  no  way  of  self-exaltation,  but  in  one  of  suffering  and 
sorrow,  that  the  anointed  Mediator  of  our  redemption  attained  the 
glory  in  which  He  now  reigns  as  High  Priest  after  the  order  of 
'Melchizedek"  (Schriftb.  ii/1,  282).  But  this  antithesis  of  Sofo"- 
£ew  and  TraOelv  is  needlessly  brought  forward  from  vers.  7,  8  ; 
whereas  Sofafew  eavrov  is  rather  opposed  here  to  the  Ka\ela6ai, 
or  KaOiarao-Oai,  VTTO  rov  Seov  of  vers.  1  and  4.  Neither  can 
the  infinitive  be  said  to  "  drag,"  or  be  superfluous.  The  con 
struction  is  similar  to  that  of  Luke  ii.  1,  Acts  xiv.  25,  xv.  10, 
and  Col.  iv.  6*  (where  there  is  no  need  to  supply  rov).  Nor 
does  the  usual  explanation  give  a  weak  or  superficial  sense  to 
Sofa£eti>  here.  The  ov%  eavrov  Sofafew  of  our  text  has  for  its 
antithesis  a  Sofafecr&u  VTTO  rov  Seov  in  the  sense  of  St.  John. 
Wherein,  moreover,  consists  the  Sofa  of  the  God-man,  but  in 
His  glory  as  being  High  Priest  and  King?  That  twofold 
dignity  is  not  the  consequence  of,  but  is  His  Sofa,  or  at  least 
belongs  to  it.  We  have  already  learned  (i.  3,  ii.  9  sq.)  how 
through  God's  appointment  He  attained  the  Sofa  of  a  King  ; 
and  now  (after  hints  previously  given,  as  at  ii.  17)  we  are  told 
in  what  follows  how  He  also  attained  to  that  of  a  High  Priest. 
But  the  ov%  e'Sofacrez>  refers  only  to  the  end  attained,  without 
telling  us  anything  of  the  way  to  it.  It  is  more  than  a  mere 
framework  for  the  yevrj&fjvai  ap%iepea  ;  it  includes  the  elevation 
to  royal  dignity  as  well.  The  same  is  also  indicated  in  the  6 
os,  which  is  not  our  Lord's  special  title  as  Priest  (fron 
1),  but  rather  as  King  (KfTTO  fcttta),  the  Messiah.  What 


Phrynichus  (p.  108,  ed.  Lob.),  o'Amxi£ait  "  yevsafat"  teyira.  But  our 
author,  like  Polybius,  Diodorus,  Dionysius,  Strabo,  Pausanias,  etc.,  uses, 
certainly  not  without  meaning,  sometimes  the  passive,  sometimes  the 
middle  aorist. 

1  In  the  time  of  the  second  temple,  when  the  high  priest  was  not 
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the  sacred  writer  would  say  is :  He  who  made  not  Himself  a 
King,  but  was  anointed  to  that  dignity  by  God,  in  the  same 
way  took  not  to  Himself  the  Bo^a  of  High  Priest,  but  solemnly 
received  it  from  God  too.  The  same  antithesis  is  contained  in 
the  following  aXX'  6  \a\ijaas,  and  the  two  citations  from  Scrip 
ture  which  are  introduced  by  it.  The  relation  in  which  these 
citations  stand  to  one  another  is  misunderstood,  when  it  is  made 
a  question,  as  by  Ebrard,  how  far  the  notion  of  <yevv7]cris  might 
involve  that  of  conferring  priesthood.  The  two  texts  are  not 
meant  to  be  a  twofold  testimony  to  our  Lord's  divine  installa 
tion  into  the  pontifical  office  ;  but  after  stating  and  confirming 
by  the  first  quotation  that  it  was  not  Himself,  but  the  Father, 
by  whom  Christ  was  glorified  in  being  made  High  Priest  (for 
after  aXX'  o  XaX^Va?,  /c.r.X.,  we  have  to  supply  eoo^acrev  avrov 
<y€.vr}Qr)vai  dp^iepeoi),  the  sacred  writer  adds  the  other  passage 
introduced  by  KaOebs  KOI  ev  crept*)1  \eyei,  to  confirm  the  fact 
already  testified,  as  not  resting  on  any  self-assumption  on  our 
Lord's  part,  but  on  the  ordinance  of  that  God  and  Father  by 
whom  He  is  called  "  Son."  If  indeed  the  author  understood 
Ps.  ii.  7  of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,2  we  might  have 
a  difficulty  in  discerning  a  reason  for  the  paraphrase  of  the 
simple  idea  of  o  0eo?,  there  being  no  proper  internal  connection 
of  thought  between  the  calling  Christ  "  my  Son,"  and  the 
conferring  the  priesthood  upon  Him.  And  even  if  the  author 
be  supposed  to  make  Ps.  ii.  7  refer  to  the  incarnation  (Bohme, 
Hofmann),  the  connection  between  the  two  citations  would  still 
be  a  loose  one,  though  in  a  less  degree.  "  GW,  who  begat  Him 
to  be  His  Son,  has  also  caused  to  be  fulfilled  in  Him  that  other 
prophecy  which  calls  the  King  of  God's  people  a  Priest  after 
the  order  of  Melchizedek."  So  Hofmann  paraphrases  our  pas- 
anointed,  but  only  invested  with  the  sacred  garments,  he  was  called  but 
rarely  niPD  jfO,  and  generally  ^HJ  p3. 

1  Comp.  Acts  xiii.  35,  and  Clem.  Rom.  cc.  viii.  29,  46,  h  srspu  rovu. 

2  It  scarcely  weighs  anything  in  favour  of  this  interpretation,   that 
Philo  occasionally  understands  by  oqfiepov  an  endless,  ever  self-renewing 
day  (comp.  i.  92  in  reference  to  Gen.  xxxv.  4,  and  i.  554  in  reference  to 
Deut.  iv.  4)  ;  for,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  passages  here  referred  to  (Ps.  ii.  7 
and  ex.  4)  are  nowhere  mentioned  in  his  extant  writings.     Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia's  objection,  however,   to  this  the  prevalent  interpretation  (TO 
iq/ufpo'j  >>fcy£cr$#/  ovx.  &.v  liiiix&tTo  (.<,'/}  ofays  jtyctl^jtf},  is  also  of  no   force : 
eternity  might  be  so  called,  as  an  ever-resting,  self-evolving  present. 
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sage,  ingeniously  taking  wo?  here  as  a  name  denoting  both 
nature  and  dignity  (comp.  Bohme,  omnem  Jesu  Messice  excel- 
lentiam  uno  vlov  divini  complecti  nomine).  But  if,  as  Hofmann 
grants,  the  atj^epov  <yeyevvrj/cd  <7e  of  the  Psalm  refers  to  David, 
and  his  inauguration  into  royalty  by  an  anointing  (Weiss,  ii. 
31),  then  the  corresponding  commencement  of  Christ's  fully 
recognised  filial  relation  as  man  to  the  Father,  would  not  be 
the  Incarnation,  but  the  Resurrection,  and  His  visible  entrance 
thereupon  into  the  royal  life  of  divine  glory.  It  is  then  that 
exaltation  which  our  author  understands  by  the  a^jmepov  of  the 
Psalm,  as  we  have  already  shown  at  i.  5,  and  not  the  incarna 
tion,  for  which,  as  antitypical  of  David's  anointing,  no  clear 
testimony  can  be  adduced  from  Scripture,  whereas  a  compari 
son  of  Rom.  i.  4  with  Acts  ii.  36  is  sufficient  to  show  that  our 
view  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  inspired  text.  Taking, 
then,  this  view  of  Ps.  ii.  7,  we  see  a  very  close  connection 
between  the  two  citations  from  the  Psalter.  He  who  solemnly 
declares  Christ  to  be  His  Son,  whom  "  to-day"  (the  day  of  His 
exaltation)  He  has  begotten  into  the  glory  of  royal  power  (as 
He  did  with  David,  after  lengthened  suffering),  is  the  same  who 
has  made  Him  High  Priest  (with  a  priesthood  which,  according 
to  Ps.  ex.  4,  is  inseparable  from  His  Kingship),  —  a  Priest, 
that  is,  after  the  order  of  (the  king)  Melchizedek.1  It  is  sub 
stantially  this  view  which  Tholuck  and  De  Wette  take,  when 
they  refer  Ps.  ii.  7  to  Christ's  exaltation,  in  which  He  is  at  once 
constituted  High  Priest  and  King.  They  only  err  in  thinking 
that  the  author  proves  from  Ps.  ii.  7  the  reception  of  the 
high-priesthood  from  God ;  whereas  he  only  proves  from  it 
that  Christ  was  thereby  constituted  King,  and  afterwards  from 
Ps.  ex.  4  that  He  has  also  been  inaugurated  into  a  priesthood 
inseparably  connected,  as  in  the  case  of  Melchizedek,  with  His 
royal  dignity.  Both  are  therefore  inseparably  united  in  our 
Lord,  yet  not  so  that  His  kingship  and  priesthood  are  identical, 
— a  view  of  Hofmann' s,  already  mentioned  at  i.  13,  but  desti 
tute  of  all  scriptural  authority,  unless  we  hold  that  Ps.  ex.  is 
merely  typical,  and  take,  with  him,  its  fourth  verse  as  fully 
applicable  in  the  first  instance  to  David.  But  the  priesthood 

1  Compare  Tertullian,  adv.  Judxos,  c.  xiv.,  "post  resurrectionem  suam 
indutus  poderem  (the  '  garment  down  to  the  feet'  of  Rev.  i.  13  ;  comp. 
Ei.  xxviii.  27,  LXX.)  sacerdos  in  geternmn  Dei  Patris  nuucupatus." 
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of  Melchizedek  was  much  more  than  what  we  are  wont  to  in 
clude  under  the  summepiscopatus  of  a  Protestant  sovereign  ;  for, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Canaanites,  he  was  at 
once  a  king  and  a  sacrificing  priest :  his  priesthood  was  as 
complete  and  real  as  that  of  Aaron  afterwards  ;  and  hence  he 
united  in  his  own  person  the  offices  both  of  David  and  of 
Aaron.  This,  at  least,  was  the  view  taken  by  our  author,  who, 
from  the  very  fact  that  there  could  be  no  such  priest-king 
under  the  Old  Testament  institutions,  infers  that  Melchizedek 
ideally  belongs  to  the  promised  future  now  realized  in  Christ 
the  anointed  King,  in  whom  the  Davidic  line  terminates,  with 
out  further  succession,  and  who  is  at  the  same  time,  in  virtue  of 
the  divine  oath  addressed  to  Him,  not  only  a  King,  but  also  an 
eternal  'lepevs  Kara  Trjv  ra^iv  MeA/^tcreSe*:.  He  is  called  lepevs, 
not  dpftiepevs,  it  being  easily  understood  that  as  the  Priest- 
King  He  must  occupy  among  all  priests  the  highest  place.. 
The  author  himself  explains  Kara  TTJV  Tamils,  which  is  an  exact 
rendering  of  the  original,  by  Kara  ryv  ofjLoiorrjTa,  ch.  vii.  15. 
Taft?  is  not  therefore  here  the  equivalent  either  of  succession 
or  rank,  but  simply  denotes  position,  character,  manner,  or 
kind  (comp.  2  Mace.  i.  19,  ix.  18).  After  the  same  manner 
in  which  Melchizedek  was  at  once  both  priest  and  king,  is 
Christ  eternally  and  antitypically  possessor  of  both  those  dig 
nities.  The  same  Person  whom  God,  addressing  with  nntf  ^H, 
declares  to  be  His  own  anointed,  world-subduing  King,  He 
also  designated  with  jra  nriN  as  an  eternal  Priest ;  and  so  are 
combined  in  one  expression  two  unique,  divine  prophetic  utter 
ances  of  the  Psalter. 

Having  thus  shown,  in  vers.  5,  6  (chiastically  appended  to 
ver.  4),  that  Christ  possesses  the  first  essential  requisite  for  the 
office  of  high  priest — a  divine  commission,  the  author  goes  on 
to  demonstrate  His  possession  of  the  second — a  human  person 
ality,  in  which  He  both  suffered  here  below,  and  so  became 
the  author  of  our  salvation  and  High  Priest  in  heaven.  He 
is  not  only  /caAov//,ei>09  VTTO  TOV  @eoO,  but  also  ef  avOptoTrwv 
\ajjL/3avo /-te^o?.  We  have  already  observed,  that  as  the  inner 
members  of  the  comparison  (vers.  5,  6,  and  ver.  4)  correspond, 
so  do  also  the  outer  (vers.  7,  8,  and  vers.  1-3).  We  must  not 
be  misled  by  the  relative  o?  to  suppose  that  ver.  7  merely  con 
tinues  the  preceding  statement :  05  connects  here  the  two  links 
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of  the  argument :  Pie  who  has  been  already  exhibited  as 
ordained  of  God  to  this  priestly  office,  must  now  be  shown  to 
have  attained  it  by  a  course  of  human  obedience  and  suffering. 

Vers.  7,  8.  Who  having  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  offered 
prayers  and  supplications  to  him  that  was  able  to  save  him 
from  death,  ivith  strong  outcry  and  tears,  and  having  been  heard 
because  of  his  piety  :  though  being  a  son,  yet  learned  obedience 
from  the  tilings  which  he  suffered. 

The  sacred  writer  now,  therefore,  begins1  to  unfold  the 
way  of  human  sorrow,  fear,  and  suffering,  and  of  human  sub 
mission  to  the  divine  will,  by  which  Christ  attained  to  His 
pontifical  glory.  It  is  indeed  in  heaven  that  He  sits  enthroned 
as  "  High  Priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,"  that 
is,  as  a  King  seated  at  God's  right  hand,  and  mediating  still  in 
priestly  wise  for  us;  but  all  this  He  became  on  earth  (see  on  ii.  17). 

Excluding  for  the  present  the  participial  middle  clauses, 
the  main  proposition  will  stand  thus  :  09  eV  rat?  r^jbepai^  -7-779 
aaptcbs  avTOv  /caiTrep  o)V  vlos  e^aOev  aty  wv  ejradev  rrjv  VTTCIKOIJV. 
We  are  warranted  in  thus  putting  it,  even  though  we  grant 
that  ev  rat9  r]^epa^^  /e.T.X.,  was  connected  in  the  first  instance 
in  the  author's  mind  with  the  following  participial  clause, 
Serjcreis  .  .  .  Trpoa-eveyKas  ;  for  logically  Iv  r.  r]fju.  must  be  taken 
as  defining  the  time  in  which  all  that  is  here  spoken  of  occurred. 
We  render,  therefore,  the  main  sentence  thus  :2  In  the  days  of 
His  flesli  he  learned  (that  human  virtue)  obedience.  i(  Days  of 
His  flesh,"  or  better,  "His  days  of  flesh,"3  i.e.  (comp.  Phil, 
i.  22,  1  Pet.  iv.  2)  the  time  in  which  He  bore  about  Him  our 
human  nature  as  weakened  and  made  subject  to  death  through 
sin  (0v7]Tr)v  crapfca,  2  Cor.  iv.  11 ;  comp.  above,  ii.  14).  "  Flesh" 
(adpica)  He  has  indeed  still  now,  both  since  His  resurrection 
(Luke  xxiv.  39)  and  (though  Bleek  denies  it)  since  His  ascension 

1  Hofmami  deranges  the  order  of  thought  here,  through  his  mistaken 
interpretation  of  ov-^  eenvroi/  ido^atre*  noticed  above. 

2  The  construction  xettTrep  .  .  .  ef&*0ev  (e.g.  Stengel),  "  although  he  had 
learned,"  is  inadmissible,  (1)  as  giving  a  contorted  and  unsuitable  sense, 
and  (2)  from  the  consideration  that  xottTrtp  is  never  found  with  a  finite 
verb,  but  in  a  dependent  clause,  and  generally  with  a  participle.     Comp. 
vii.  5  and  xii.  17. 

3  In  the  original,    "seine  Fldschestarje" — equivalent  to   fleshly  life 
(Fleischesleben)  or  "  life  in  the  flesh."     Comp.  Gal.  ii.  20.— TR. 
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too,  and  therefore  in  heaven,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  sixth 
of  St.  John,  according  to  which  the  Lord's  flesh  and  blood 
is  the  meat  and  drink  of  eternal  life,  albeit  of  a  different 
quality  now  from  that  body  of  humiliation  wherein  He  once 
joined  in  fellowship  with  our  sinful  humanity  ;  His  body  now 
is  a  acofjLa  r?}?  'Sofr??  (Phil.  iii.  21).  The  author's  object  being 
to  demonstrate  the  Lord's  possession  of  a  true  humanity  as  the 
second  requisite  for  the  pontifical  office,  the  very  phrase  ev 
r)IJiepai<$  T?}?  crap/co?  avrov  asserts  his  being  ef  dvOpcoTrcov 
/3avo/jievos,  that  He  is  a  man  now,  and  once  became  a  man  like 
us.  But  this  date,  ev  rat?  ^/-tepat?,  /e.T.X.,  is  but  the  frame 
work  for  a  more  extended  proof  of  his  position,  viz.  that  while 
here  on  earth,  although  a  Son,  Christ  learned  obedience  by 
what  He  suffered.  Grammatically  everything  is  clear  :  TTJV 
VTTCLKOYJV  has  the  article,  because  the  act  or  habit  of  obedience 
is  the  thing  meant.  MavQdveiv  OTTO  TWOS  is  the  same  as  etc 
,  e.g.  Matt.  xxiv.  32  (comp.  Matt.  xi.  29,  text,  rec.)  ;  and 
d(j>  wv  ejradev  is  a  play  on  the  words  not  uncommon 
in  other  Greek  writers,  e.g.  -ZEschylua  (Again.  174-178),  Zrfva 
.  .  .  TOV  irdOei  jjidOo?  Oevra.  A  similar  assonance  is  often  found 
in  Philo  ;  e.g.  i.  566,  epaOov  o  eiraOov  ;  p.  673,  o  iraOav  d/cpipw 
OTI  TOV  ©eov  €aTiv  \  \\.  178,  ira6ovTe<;  eaovrai  TO  euov 
?,  eVet  ^avQdvQVT^  OVK  eryvwaav  ;  p.  340,  'Lv  IK,  TOV 


The  sentence  is,  as  we  have  said,  in  itself  grammatically 
clear  and  simple,  but  its  farther  interpretation  depends  on  the 
idea  connected  here  by  the  commentator  with  the  word  v/o?. 
Hofmann  proceeds  on  the  assumption  (maintained  likewise  very 
decidedly  by  Ebrard,  p.  197)  that  it  is  always  Christ  as  incar 
nate,  and  therefore  as  begotten  in  time,  whom  the  author  desig 
nates  by  i/ios  ©eov.  But  with  this  view  of  Sonship  ^avQdveiv 
Tr]v  vTraicotjv  stands  by  itself,  and  is  antithetical  to  nothing,  there 
being  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  assertion  that  the  human 
son  of  a  heavenly  Father  stands  to  Him  in  the  subordinate 
relation  of  virafcorj,  or  that  the  Son  had  once  to  acquire,  by 

1  A  similar  paronomasia  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  our  epistle  :  vii.  13 
(ftirt*%VU9  —  Trpoffgff^xgj/),  X.  29  (yiywdipsyos  —  4jy/a<r<?>j),  xi.  9  (TretpuKW^ 
—  xuroixyiaai),  etc.,  are  instances  of  assonance,  in  which  the  first  word  is 
not  without  influence  on  the  choice  of  the  second,  but  in  which  the  gnomic 
point  essential  to  a  true  paronomasia  is  missing. 
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rendering  it  an  experimental  knowledge  of  what  obedience  is. 
If  this  view  be  taken,  the  emphasis  must  be  laid  neither  on 
€fj,a6ev  nor  on  rrjv  vTrafcorjv,  but  on  eiraOev.  "  The  way  in 
ivhich  He  learned  obedience,  that  though  God's  Son,  He  had  to 
learn  it  by  what  He  suffered,  i.e.  in  the  midst  of  suffering,  this  is 
the  chief  point  here  insisted  on"  (Hofm.).  "  The  meaning  is, 
that  Christ  abated  nothing  from  the  general  obedience  which  as 
Son  He  owed  and  gave  to  the  Father,  even  when  called  to  evince 
it  in  the  midst  of  the  sufferings  imposed  on  Him  by  the  divine 
will"  (Ebrard).  This  explanation,  which  lays  all  the  emphasis 
upon  eiraOev,  would  be  admissible  if  the  hypothesis  on  which  it 
is  founded  were  correct ;  but  that  hypothesis  has  been  shown 
to  be  false.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  whenever  he  speaks  of  the 
"  Son  of  God,"  our  author  always  designates  by  that  term 
Christ  come  in  the  flesh;  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  idea  involved 
in  the  term  is  exhausted  in  Him  as  miraculously  conceived  and 
born  of  Mary.  The  very  commencement  of  the  epistle  is  a 
proof  of  this,  in  which  our  incarnate  Lord  is  called  wo?  not 
merely  as  the  glorified  Kedeemer,  but  also  as  the  Mediator  of 
all  creation.  And  when,  a  little  after,  the  author  calls  Him 
"  the  effulgence  of  the  Divine  Essence,"  etc.,  which  He  was 
before  and  apart  from  time,  the  terms  a7ravya<rpa  and  xapa/crrjp 
must  be  regarded  as  substantive  expressions  of  that  eternal 
relation  of  the  incarnate  One  to  God  which  finds  personal  ex 
pression  in  the  name  w'o?.  And  a  strong  argument  it  is  against 
this  exclusive  application  of  the  idea  of  w'o?  to  the  Lord's 
historical  manifestation,  that  it  compels  us  to  regard  such 
passages  as  Heb.  i.  3,  Col.  i.  15,  John  i.  18,  as  speaking  of  that 
human  personality  which  appeared  in  time,  rather  than  of  the 
eternal  Person  which  therein  was  manifested.  Here  likewise 
for  Hofmann,  taking  this  view,  the  name  wo?  awakens  no  re 
membrance  of  what  our  Lord  had  been  before  His  incarnation, 
nor  makes  any  allusion  to  the  union  in  Him  of  Godhead  and 
manhood  ;*  and  we  are  told  that  "  the  term  w'o?  is  so  much  the 
more  incompetent  to  express  such  ideas,  because  it  has  not  the 
article"  (Hofmann,  Schriftb.  ii.  1,  48).  Surely  a  very  futile 

1  De  Wette,  however,  compares  Phil.  ii.  6,  \v  ftopQy  &soi>  vTrdpxuv,  and 
Tholuck  discerns  in  the  xettvtp  a  contrast  drawn  between  the  divine  eleva 
tion  of  the  Son,  and  the  humiliations  of  the  suffering  humanity  which  He 
assumed. 
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objection  !  Not  to  mention  that  this  very  epistle  employs  v to? 
anarthrously  (i.  1,  vii.  28)  as  much  in  the  style  of  a  proper 
name  as  Kvpios,  @eo9,  Xpto-ro?  are  so  employed,  t>/o<?  being 
here  predicate,  needs  the  article  as  little  as  in  the  opicrOevros 
vlov  Seov  of  Eom.  i.  4.  We  are  therefore  justified  in  under 
standing  uto?  here  of  that  Eternal  Son,  whose  birth  in  time 
shadowed  forth1  by  an  inward  necessity  His  <yevv7j(n,s  in  eternity, 
and  may  so  proceed  to  an  impartial  consideration  of  the  ques 
tion  as  to  where  the  main  emphasis  of  the  sentence  should  fall. 
Now  as  to  the  emphasis  being  laid  on  the  clause  a<f>  o>i>  erradeVj 
of  which  Hofmann  allows,  no  doubt  to  be  possible,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  emphatic  words  of  a  sentence  are  generally 
placed  either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end,  and  not  in  the 
middle.  Accordingly,  the  ideas  which  are  here  made  promi 
nent  are  epaOev  and  TTJV  viraKorjv ;  the  learning  of  obedience 
being  thus  placed  in  contrast  with  the  fact  of  Sonship  :  He 
who  as  "  God  from  God"  stands  related  to  His  source  in  an 
eternal  community  of  essence  and  of  love  high  raised  above 
all  relations  of  earthly  subordination,  did  nevertheless  as  man 
learn  obedience,  and  learned  it  through  suffering,  and  a  volun 
tary  self-submission  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God.  What 
passed  between  Him  and  His  God  in  this  suffering  school  of 
obedience,  we  learn  from  two  parenthetical  clauses,  of  which 
the  first  is  S&jaeis  re  KCU  iKerrjpla^  Trpbs  TOV  Svvdfjievov  ow^etv 
CLVTOV  e/c  Oavdrov,  fiera  Kpawyrjs  Icr^ypa^  /cat  Sa/cpvcov  Trpocrevey- 
KCLS.  The  synonyms  Ser/cret?  and  iKerrjptas  form  a  climax,  and 
are  also  found  together,  Job  xl.  22,  LXX.2  'IiceTrjpia  (fern,  of 

1  We  have  a  striking  testimony  in  Lipsius,  de  Clement.  Rom.  Ep.  p.  12, 
to  the  genuine  impression  made  by  the  words  xculx-sp  uv  viog,  when,  recog 
nising  vios  at  v.  5  as  designation  of  the  glorified  Jesus,  he  confesses  that 
here  it  must  designate  the  eternal  and  consubstantial  One,  and  adds  a  too 
hasty  expression  of  exegetical  despair,  qu%  quo  modo  inter  se  conciliari 
possint  alii  viderint.     Kostlin,  in  like  manner,  finds  it  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  human  elements  involved  in  the  name  vios  with  the  divine,  and  need 
lessly  imagines  some  contradiction  between  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul  on 
this  point  and  that  of  our  epistle.      He  allows,  however,  that  nothing 
better  illustrates  the  ix.kvuaiv  setvrov  of  Phil.  ii.  7  than  the  doctrine  con 
cerning  Christ  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  especially  in  this  place, 
v.  7,  8. 

2  Where  the  Cod.  Alex,  actually  reads  fafoeis  xoti  Uerqpiets,  perhaps 
influenced  by  this  text  hi  our  epistle. 
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,  namely,  paffSos  or  ekaia)  is  properly  the  olive  branch 
wrapped  round  with  wool,  by  which  a  suppliant  announces 
himself  as  seeking  protection  and  help,  as  Orestes,  for  example, 
is  represented  doing  in  the  Eumenides  of  JEschylus  (43  sq.)  ; 
from  that  it  came  to  signify,  like  l/ceala  or  I/cere  ia  (see  Philo, 
i.  147,  and  comp.  ii.  586),  the  supplication  itself  ;  hence  we 
have  here  not  only  prayers,  but  (re  KOI)  supplicatory  and 
urgent  though  humble  prayers.  To  these  ucerrfp/la^  etc.,  and 
not  to  Trpoo-eveyKas  (Liinem.),  which,  however  meant,  would 
be  construed  with  a  dative  (rc3  Sum^e^o)),1  the  Trpo?  TOV  Svvd- 
jjievov  must  be  referred  :  they  are  prayers  addressed  to  Him 
"  that  was  able  to  save  Him  from  death."  From  which  we 
learn,  that  deliverance  e/c  Oavdrov  was  the  object  of  those 
prayers  and  supplications.  The  phrase  (pveaQcu,  e^cupeivOai,) 
€K  Qavdrov  may  either  signify  to  rescue  from  death  and  make 
alive  again  one  dead  already  (Hos.  xiii.  14),  or  to  rescue  one 
whom  death  looks  in  the  face  from  becoming  its  prey  (Ps. 
xxxiii.  19  ;  Jas.  v.  20).  Here,  where  the  subject  is  not  a 
dead  person,  but  the  prayers  of  one  still  living,  O-W^LV  e/c 
OCLVCLTOV  can  be  understood  only  in  the  latter  sense  ;  and  we 
are  at  once  reminded  of  our  Lord's  agonizing  prayer  in  Geth- 
semane.  He  there  prayed  that  "the  cup"  —  that  is  (as  is 
not  only  self-evident,  but  here  expressly  declared),  the  cup  of 
death  —  might  pass  from  Him.  According  to  St.  Mark  (xiv. 
36),  He  there  confessed,  beginning  with  the  words  'A{3j3a  6 
IlaTrjp  Trdvra  Sward  croi,,  that  God  was  Swdpevo?  aw^eiv  avrbv 
IK  Oavdrov  —  Lord  over  life  and  death,  and  also  over  the  prince 
of  death  and  all  his  instruments.  There,  too,  He  offered  up 
"prayers"  (Se^crei?)  and  "supplications"  (iKerrjplas)  ;  for,  as  St. 
Luke  tells  us,  He  prayed  :  and  being  in  an  agony,  He  prayed 
e/crevecrTepov.  It  is  indeed  St.  Luke  who  specially  deline 
ates  (xxii.  39-46)  that  wrestling  in  prayer  with  marked  details, 
which  here  press  on  the  memory  as  we  read  the  //-era  /cpavyi}s 
la"xypas  teal  Satcpvoov.  "  His  sweat  ran  like  drops  of  blood 
to  the  ground"  is  a  part  of  the  narrative  in  St.  Luke  which, 


in  the  sense  of  offerre  is  always  followed  by  a  dative  in 
the  LXX.  and  in  the  New  Testament.  Lunemann  appeals  to  Polybius, 
Koovqitpeii/  -)ca,piv  and  Kpootptpetv  %a>ptv  irpog  rivet  ;  but  even  here  it  is  possible 
that  irpos  may  belong  more  strictly  to  the  noun  than  to  the  verb  —  x,dpt» 
vpos  riva,  favour  towards  some  one,  rather  than  rportpipu* 
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according  to  Bleek  (p.  73),  borders  on  the  apocryphal,  and  is 
critically  suspicious ;  but  it  is  supported  by  Justin  Martyr, 
Irenseus,  and  Hippolytus,  and  only  occasionally  omitted  in 
some  MSS.  (see  Tischd.),  perhaps  as  expressing  too  painfully 
the  truth  of  our  Lord's  suffering  humanity.  According  to 
Epiphan.  (ancor.  31),  it  includes  in  many  copies  of  St.  Luke 
a  mention  also  of  His  "  tears :"  d\\a  teal  €K\ava-ev  Kelrat,  ev 
TU>  Kara  Aov/cav  evajye\ltt)  ev  rot?  a&iop6toroi<$  avriypafois  ; 
and  very  possible  it  is  that  St.  Luke  himself  did  write  this 
e/cXavcrev,  especially  since  (except  John  xi.  35)  St.  Luke  alone, 
elsewhere  represents  our  Lord  as  weeping  (Luke  xix.  41). 
Evidently  here  the  original  form  of  the  text  of  his  Gospel  has 
suffered  from  a  piously  intended  but  ignorant  intermeddling. 
It  is  also  allowable  to  suppose  that  perd  Kpavytjs  lo-^ypa^  KOI 
Satcpvwv  is  a  finishing  touch  to  the  narrative  in  the  Gospel 
drawn  from  a  vivid  conception  of  the  circumstances  or  from 
traditional  knowledge,  and  that  it  thus  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  Gospel  narrative  as  Hosea's  retrospect  of  Jacob's  wres 
tling  at  Jabbok  (Hos.  xii.  4  ;  cornp.  also  Bohme)  does  to  Gen. 
xxxii.  26.  The  conjecture,  in  itself  not  unnatural,  that  the 
Psalms  of  the  passion  were  floating  in  the  author's  mind  at  the 
time  (Bleek),  is  unnecessary ;  and  that  the  more  so,  as  he  had 
doubtless  here  chiefly  in  view  the  scene  in  Gethsemane.  But 
not  that  exclusively.  The  dywvla  (Luke  xxii.  44)  was  not 
without  prelude  in  our  Lord's  life  (see  John  xii.  27),  and  was 
finally  renewed  and  completed  when  He  cried  on  the  cross 
(froovf)  fjieyaXr),  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ? 
or  when,  having  cried  (/cpd^as)  <f)0)vf]  /jLeyaXp,  "  He  gave  up 
the  ghost"  (Matt,  xxvii.  46,  50;  comp.  Luke  xxiii.  46).  De 
Wette  will  not  admit  this  part-reference  to  the  Lord's  con 
flicts  on  the  cross,  because  our  author  evidently  regards  these 
"prayers  and  supplications"  as  preparatory  to  the  efjiaOev  and 
VTraKorj,  and  therefore  antecedent  to  His  TraO^/jLara.  Hof- 
mann,  too  (Schriftb.  ii.  1,  47,  206),  takes  Trpoa-evey/cas  and 
elaaKovaOefc  in  relation  to  efJLaOev  in  this  pluperfect  sense 
(After  having  .  .  .).  But,  as  Lunemann  rightly  observes, 
the  force  of  these  participles  is  not  to  be  rendered  here  by  an 
"  after,"  but  by  a  "  while."  In  point  of  grammar,  indeed, 
both  renderings  are  equally  possible  ;  but  since  the  main  pro 
position  is  not  eVeSe/faro  eV  019  GTraOev  TTJV  vTrafcoijv,  but  e 
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d<f>  a)v  eiraOev  TTJV  vTraKorfv,  and  since,  what  seems  to  me  clear 
as  day,  the  participial  clauses  represent  the  Son  of  God  as  the 
subject  of  this  naQelv,  and  made  a  disciple  in  this  suffering 
school  of  obedience,  the  conclusion  must  be,  that  the  aorists 
indicate  contemporaneous  occurrences,  and  that  therefore  we 
must  not  say  with  Hofmann  that  our  Lord's  lesson  of  obedi 
ence  began  with  His  betrayal  into  the  hands  of  His  enemies, 
or  His  passion  with  the  arrest  which  followed  the  agony  in 
Gethsemane.  Even  were  it  true  that  the  author  did  not  mean 
by  a  eiradev  every  single  experience  of  our  Lord,  but  only  those 
sufferings  which  were  nothing  but  suffering,  that  passion-tide 
which  ended  in  death  (Schriftb.  ii.  1,  48) — (though  I  see  not 
why  we  must  understand  by  a  tiraOev  only  the  Passion  in  the 
narrower  sense), — still  it  is  clear  from  our  author's  own  words 
that  the  agony  in  Gethsemane  must  at  all  events  be  considered 
as  the  first  stage  of  that  final  passion  ;  and  Hofmann  himself 
elsewhere  acknowledges  this :  "  The  passion  begins  with  the 
agony  in  Gethsemane"  (ii.  1,  202).  Here,  however,  he  main 
tains  that  that  agony  formed  no  part  of  those  Trafaj/jLara  to 
which  our  author  now  refers  as  being  our  Lord's  school  of 
obedience,  but  insists  that  his  meaning  is,  that  after  being 
heard  in  those  "  prayers  and  supplications,"  the  Lord  pro 
ceeded  "  in  a  new  way"  to  manifest  His  filial  obedience,  and 
so  in  his  passion  efiadev  rrjv  vTraKorjv  (ii.  1,  284).  But  not  to 
insist  upon  it  that  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  "  manifest"  in 
learning,  but  rather  after  and  what  we  have  learned,  these  fine 
distinctions  between  different  kinds  of  "  suffering"  and  "  mani 
festation"  are  much  too  subtle,  and  crumble  in  the  grasp  of  a 
robust  criticism. 

Before  entering  on  the  question,  which  no  expositor  has 
hitherto  so  thoroughly  discussed  as  Hofmann,  "  Whether  Trpoo-- 
evey/cas  is  here  to  be  understood  in  its  sacerdotal  sense  or  not?" 
we  will  first  endeavour  to  make  clear  the  meaning  of  the  second 
participial  clause,  teal  elcraicovcrOels  CLTTO  TT;?  ev\aj3elas.  Even 
the  oldest  versions  differ  here.  The  Vulgate  (followed  by 
Luther)  translates  pro  sua  reverentia;  Yigilius,  propter  timorem.1 
According  to  both  these  renderings,  airo  T^  ev\aj3eias  denotes 
the  reason  why  the  Lord  was  heard.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Itala  and  Ambr.  give  the  rendering,  exauditus  a  metu,  equiva- 
1  So  Eng.  Ver. :  "  in  that  He  feared."— TB. 
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lent  to  that  of  the  Peshito  xrAm  }»1  ;*  thus  making  airo  TT)? 
ev\a/3elas  designate  the  object  in  reference  to  which  a  hearing 
was  vouchsafed  Him,  viz.  the  fear  of  death.  Most  modern 
expositors  (Bohme,  Klee,  Stuart,  Stein,  Ebrard,  Bloomfield, 
etc.)  decide  in  favour  of  the  latter  view  ;  Tholuck  also,  but 
somewhat  irresolutely,  understanding  evKafteia  of  the  reluctance 
expressed  in  el  Svvarov.  De  Wette  likewise  vacillates  ;  whereas 
Hofmann  is  decisive  that  every  interpretation  of  evXdfieia  here, 
except  that  of  dread  of  death,  has  against  it  the  author's  own 
use  of  the  word  elsewhere  (xi.  7,  xii.  28).  On  a  closer  view, 
euXa/3^?  is  properly  one  who  takes  a  good,  that  is,  a  careful, 
hold  of  anything,  and  therefore  one  who  acts  with  caution  and 
wariness,  as  well  as  (it  may  be)  from  anxiety  or  fear ;  ev\a- 
fteicrdcn,  is  to  take  heed,  to  be  on  one's  guard,  or  to  exhibit 
prudence,  foresight,  and  also  reverence  in  one's  conduct  and 
behaviour;  evXdjBeia  is  caution,  thoughtfulness,  circumspection, 
and  a  reverent  regard  for  that  which  is  venerable  or  holy. 
This  is  both  the  classical  and  the  Hellenistic  usage.  The 
LXX.  has  6v\a/3eLa0ai  diro  of  fear  or  reverence  towards  God, 
or  man,  or  a  court  of  justice ;  evXajBelvOcu  rov  ®eov  is  to  fear 
God,  to  be  religious  :  ev\a{3r)<;  is  a  God-fearing,  pious  man  ; 
ev\d/3ei,a  is  piety,  "the  fear  of  the  Lord"  (Isa.  xi.  2),  and 
also  anxiety,  solicitude  (nj&n).  It  cannot  be  denied  that  these 
words  sometimes  signify  not  only  a  fear  which  is  the  result  of 
caution  and  foresight  (to  which  meaning  Bleek  and  Liinemann 
would  restrict  them),  but  also  one  which  springs  from  a  natu 
rally  apprehensive  and  anxious  disposition,  or  from  an  over 
powering  and  alarming  impression  made  on  the  mind.  Thus 
in  Philo  (ii.  93)  Moses  is  called,  with  reference  to  Ex.  iv.  10, 
rrjv  <j)vcn,v  ev\aj3r)$  (aptly  rendered  by  Carpzov,  natura  timidius- 
culus),  and  in  Josephus  (Ant.  xi.  6)  Artaxerxes  lays  his  sceptre 
on  Esther's  neck  e£Xa/3e/a?  avri^v  dTrciXvcov.  EvXdfteia  might 
well,  therefore,  signify  here  "  the  fear  of  death,"  and  is  indeed 
once  used  in  that  sense  in  (a  passage  overlooked  by  Bleek  and 
Liinemann)  Ecclus.  xli.  3  :  prj  ev\a/3ov  Kpi^a  Oavdrov,  which 
may  either  mean,  Seek  not  timorously  to  escape  the  common 
destiny  of  all  men  ;  or  simply,  arid  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  usus  loquendi,  Be  not  afraid  of  the  sentence  of  death.2 

1  The  Peshito,  however,  attaches  the  words  to  the  following  dtp  uu  foot  fa. 

2  So  the  Syriac  version  and  that  of  the  English  Bible. — Tu. 
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Here  thus  also  euXa/3eta,  even  if  understood  as  referring  to  the 
dreaded  sentence  of  death,  need  not  be  taken  with  Tholuck  in 
the  sense  of  detrectatio  or  industria  declinandi,  but  simply  that 
of  shrinking  apprehension  ;  and  we  may  easily  find  a  reason 
why  so  mild  a  term  should  be  selected  here,  because  that- 
shrinking  from  death  on  our  Lord's  part  was  tempered  by  a 
willingness  to  drink  its  cup.  But  this  notwithstanding,  I  feel 
constrained  to  decide  with  Bleek  and  Lunemann  against  such 
an  interpretation  of  evXdpeia ;  and  in  the  first  place,  for  the 
weighty  reason  that  our  Lord's  entreaty  was  not  to  be  freed 
from  the  fear  of  death,  but  (as  the  irpos  TOV  ^vvdfievov  crw&iv 
avTov  6/c  Oavdrov  shows)  to  be  delivered  from  death  itself,  to 
have  the  cup  of  death  removed.  A  freeing,  therefore,  merely 
from  the  fear  of  death  could  not  be  called  an  answer  to  His 
prayer,  unless  indeed  (with  Calvin  and  others)  we  understood 
ev\d(3eia  as  metonymically  put  for  the  object  of  fear,  i.e.  the 
death  itself  which  He  thus  feared  (a  quite  inadmissible  exe- 
getical  quid  pro  quo).  And  secondly,  New  Testament  usage 
(especially  that  of  our  author)  does  not  favour  this  interpreta 
tion.  The  passages  adduced  in  its  support  by  Hofmann  fail 
to  afford  it.  For  ev\a/3e2<7@ai,  at  xi.  7  does  not  so  much  express 
Noah's  dread  of  the  threatened  deluge,  as  his  conscientious  and 
wise  precautions  against  the  approaching  calamity  in  contrast 
with  the  carnal  security  of  the  unbelievers;  and  xii.  28,  where 
evXdpeia  is  combined  with  Se'o?  or  at'&w?,  it  does  not  denote  a 
fear  we  ou^ht  to  have  of  God's  consuming  fire,  but  rehVious 

o  o  '  o 

watchfulness  over  ourselves,  so  as  to  avoid  whatever  might  dis 
please  Him.  This  sense  of  religious  awe  and  conscientiousness 
is  the  only  one  which  evXapeiaOai,  with  its  derivatives  may  be 
said  to  carry  throughout  both  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and 
the  writings  of  St.  Luke,1  which  here  again,  as  so  often, 
characteristically  agree.  Ev\a/3r)s  is  in  Luke  ii.  25,  Acts  ii.  5, 
viii.  2,  and  xxii.  12,2  synonymous  with  eucre^?.3  So  also  here 
we  may  interpret  ev\d(3eia  as  expressing  that  religious  fear  of 
God  and  anxiety  not  to  offend  Him  which  manifests  itself  in 

1  With  the  single  exception  of  Acts  xxiii.  10. 

2  'Avscvtots  .  .  .  dvvip  tvasfifo,  text.  rec. ;  but  Lachmann,  after  the  best 
authorities  [including  now  the  Cod.  Sin.],  reads  gyAet/3>jV. 

3  svatfiys  with  evhxfiyis  is  the  regular  rendering  for  the  Hebrew  'n  K"l% 
God-fearing  or  Jehovah-fearing. 
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voluntary  and  humble  submission  to  His  will;  and  this  without 
the  need  of  supposing  any  ellipsis  or  suppressed  thought,  as 
would  be  more  or  less  the  case  with  any  other  interpretation. 
To  which  may  be  added,  that  in  place  of  the  always  dubious 
constructio  prcegnans — "  heard  from  the  fear  of  death,"  i.e.  so 
heard  as  to  be  delivered  from  it — we  gain  by  our  interpretation 
a  much  simpler  construction,  and  one,  moreover,  quite  in  St. 
Luke's  style  :  "  heard  because  of  His  piety ;"  airo  being  used  as 
in  CLTTO  TOV  ovXot;,  Luke  xix.  3  ;  euro  rr)s  ^apa^  Luke  xxiv.  41, 
Acts  xii.  14  ;  airo  TOV  VTTVOV,  Acts  xx.  9  ;  CLTTO  TJ}?  Softy?,  Acts 
xxii.  11.  Ev\d/3eia,  as  the  mildest  term  for  "the  fear  of  the 
Lord,"  is  the  most  suitable  in  this  application.  No  other  word 
could  so  adequately  describe  our  Lord's  disposition  towards  the 
heavenly  Father  manifested  in  the  prayer  in  Gethsemane  as 
this  term,  so  expressive  of  pious  resignation  to  God's  will.  A 
Greek  scholium  aptly  observes  :  el  /cal  ^dptrt,  (fr^o-l,  TrarpLKfj 
to?  u/09  elaaKovcrOri  aXX'  UTTO  TTJS  ol/ceias  €v\a/3eias'  ev\ajSelas 
jap  T}V  TO  \e<yeiv  irXrjv  ov%  009  e<ya>  6e\a),  aXX'  &>9  <?v.  More 
over  all  the  Greek  expositors  agree  in  this  interpretation, — an 
agreement  which  must  on  all  accounts  weigh  heavily  in  its 
favour.  And  after  all  this,  it  is  now  evident  that  the  second 
participial  clause,  with  its  emphatic  word  ev\dfteLa<$  placed  at 
the  end,  is  not  a  mere  incidental  remark  (Bleek,  Lunemann), 
but  one  closely  connected  with  the  main  proposition  :  "  Christ 
Himself  learned  obedience  by  suffering,  in  that,  having  to 
wrestle  with  His  God  in  prayer,  He  too  was  heard  only 
because  of  the  reverential  awe  with  which  He  then  submitted 
His  own  will  to  that  of  the  Father.  The  hearing  vouchsafed 
Him  did  not  consist  in  a  mere  deliverance  from  that  dread 
of  death  which  made  submission  thereto  so  hard,  although, 
no  doubt,  this  was  in  part  a  fruit  of  that  agonizing  prayer 
(the  great  antitype  of  Jacob's  wrestling)  :  for  what  Christ 
prayed  for  was  a  deliverance  from  death  itself ;  to  which  the 
only  answer  could  have  been  a  real  deliverance.  He  was 
heard  therefore  (in  brief),  when  raised  of  God  from  the  dead 
and  exalted  by  Him  to  heavenly  glory  (so  Bleek,  Lunemann, 
etc.).  But  if  His  prayer  before  death  was  that,  if  possible,  He 
might  escape  it  altogether,  a  subsequent  resurrection  and  exal 
tation,  however  glorious,  could  not  be  called  an  answer  to  such 
prayer ;  for  which  reason  Kostlin  will  not  admit  any  reference 
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here  to  the  agony  in  Gethsemane.  The  difficulty  vanishes  on 
a  closer  view.  If  we  considered  Jesus  as  a  mere  man,  His 
prayer  would  be  to  be  kept  from  the  death  with  which  His 
enemies  threatened  Him  ;  and  in  that  case  it  would,  especially 
the  more  earnest  supplicatory  part  of  it,  be  incomprehensible, 
seeing  how  many  just  men,  both  before  and  after,  have  met 
with  joy  the  martyr's  doom ;  to  suffer  for  God  being  in  itself  a 
suffering  most  blessed.  And  if,  as  we  must,  we  consider  Jesus 
as  the  God-man  and  Mediator,  then  at  first  sight  it  would  also 
seem  almost  blasphemous  to  suppose  that  He  could  have  sought 
to  withdraw  Himself  from  the  work  of  atonement,  precisely 
when  its  final  accomplishment  was  in  question.  But  His  sup 
plication  had  reference  to  the  mortal  agony  on  the  way  to  that 
end.  That  betrayed  by  His  people  to  the  Gentiles  Pie  would 
die,  arid  that  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  was  to  Him  well 
known.  He  had  indeed  announced  it  beforehand  to  His  dis 
ciples  with  gradually  increasing  clearness  ;  and  yet,  when  death 
with  all  its  terrors  presented  itself  immediately  before  His  soul 
in  the  garden,  an  anguish  and  a  "  horrible  dread"  overwhelmed 
Him,  which,  in  the  consciousness  of  the  inevitable  necessity, 
wrought  in  His  mind  a  momentary  obscuration  and  apparent 
wavering.  In  this  state  of  human  aadeveia  He  prayed  to  One 
who  was  able  to  save  Him  from  death,  One  who,  in  respect  of 
power,  could  do  so ;  He  prayed  that,  if  it  were  possible,  He 
would  let  the  cup  of  death  pass  from  Him, — "  if  possible,"  that 
is,  if  consistent  with  His  divine  counsel  and  will.  It  was  the 
whole  abyss  of  death  itself  into  which  the  Lord  looked  down 
when  He  offered  this  supplication ;  He  saw  there  the  workings 
not  only  of  evil  men  and  of  the  demon-prince  of  death,  but  also 
of  the  ultimate  ground  of  death,  which  is  no  other  than  the  wrath 
of  God  Himself.1  And  He  saw  that  death,  in  this  its  full 
reality,  could  not  be  withheld  from  Him,  who  was  appointed  by 
dying  to  overcome  death,  and  by  being  made  a  curse  to  absorb 
the  curse  for  all  mankind.  God  Himself  had  willed  that  so  it 
should  be,  for  He  willed  to  love  mankind,  and  not  of  necessity 
to  be  for  ever  wroth  with  them.  It  was  the  love  of  God,  there- 

1  See  v.  Gerlach,  with  whom  we  are  here  in  perfect  agreement :  "  Why 
shrunk  He  back  from  death,  except  because  He  discerned  therein  the  curse 
of  God,  and  a  conflict  to  be  endured  with  all  the  powers  of  sin,  and  hell 
iteelf?" 
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fore,  which  sent  the  Son  into  the  world,  and  it  was  the  same 
love  which  gave  Him  up  to  death  ;  but  only  as  the  ultimate 
cause  of  that  condemnation  which,  viewed  apart  from  its  reason 
and  purpose,  was  a  manifestation  of  God's  wrath,  not  as  against 
the  innocent  One,  but  as  against  the  guilty  many  in  whose 
room  the  Mediator  stood.  And  now,  therefore,  even  because 
He,  as  the  Representative  of  all  mankind,  did  not  supplicate 
for  deliverance  from  death,  without  at  the  same  time  an  obe 
dient  self-submission  to  everything  beforehand  which  the  deter 
minate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God  might  demand,  God 
heard  and  answered  Him  on  account  of  that  His  EvXdfieia,  i.e. 
He  compassed  Him  with  love  in  the  very  midst  of  His  mortal 
agony,  and  when  under  the  sense  of  divine  dereliction,  and 
therefore  of  divine  wrath,  and  so  translated  Him  through 
dying  to  a  life  of  glory.  This  was  the  Father's  answer  to  the 
awful  cry,  My  God,  my  God,  wliy  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ?  "  It 
is  because  I  love  Thee  the  more,  and  in  Thee  would  love  and 
glorify  mankind!"  The  Son  was  heard,  not  by  deliverance 
from  the  necessity  of  dying,  but  by  temporal  death  being  made 
for  Him  the  gate  of  paradise,  and  the  cross  of  shame  a  ladder 
to  heaven.  He  was  heard,  in  that  David's  hope  (Ps.  xvi.  8-11) 
was  in  Him  fulfilled  (Acts  ii.  24-31,  xiii.  35-37),— heard,  in 
that,  though  He  must  taste  of  death  (ii.  9),  God  loosed  its 
"  pangs"  (Acts  ii.  24),  and  made  it  manifest  that  they  were 
but  the  birth-throes  of  an  endless  life  for  Him  and  for  the 
world.  We  view  the  work  of  atonement  generally  from  the 
height  of  the  divine  plan  as  now  revealed ;  and  so  for  us  it  is  a 
mystery  made  plain.  But  if  we  place  ourselves  in  the  midst  of 
its  mysterious  development,  and  venture  to  accompany  step  by 
step  the  incarnate  Redeemer  in  His  suffering  work  of  atoning 
love  for  all  His  brethren,  and  in  His  prayers  and  supplications 
for  Himself  from  Gethsemane  to  Golgotha,  then  we  shall  not 
fail  to  see  that  those  agonies  of  death  so  suddenly  transformed 
into  the  joys  of  paradise  were  a  hearing  of  His  prayer  surpass 
ing  even  what  as  man  He  had  asked  and  desired  Himself.  We 
say,  surpassing  what  as  man  He  had  asked  or  desired  Himself, 
for  that  almost  despairing  cry  upon  the  cross,  as  well  as  the 
"  Father,  if  it  be  possible,"  in  the  garden,  presents  Him  before 
us  sunk  in  a  depth  of  suffering,  which  was  at  the  same  time 
the  deepest  obscuration  of  the  divine  light  in  His  human  con- 
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sciousness  and  the  lowest  prostration  of  His  human  avQeveia. 
Most  certainly  this  suffering  had  in  its  greatest  extremity  an 
infinite  divine  power  of  endurance  for  its  accompaniment  and 
support;  but  that  notwithstanding,  the  burden  was  no  less  heavy 
which  He  had  and  was  willing  to  bear  in  order  to  disburden 
us.  Had  He  not  experienced  the  terrors  of  death  Himself,  He 
would  not  have  been  Kara  Trdvra  like  us,  nor  what  it  needed 
that  our  High  Priest  should  be,  ef  dv6 ^pwTrcov  \au(3av6/ji,€vos. 
Had  He  not  been  under  the  necessity  of  compelling  the  <rap%, 
which  in  itself  shrinks  from  suffering  and  the  cross,  to  stand 
firm  against  it  in  submission  to  God,  and  as  strengthened  in 
Him,  He  would  not  have  entered  into  the  fellowship  of  our 
aa-deveia,  nor  have  been  the  true  antitype  of  Aaron,  able  to 
sympathize  with  those  whose  High  Priest  He  has  become,  eVet 
KOI  avros  TreplfceiTai,  aaOeveiav. 

We  now  come  to  the  very  important  question  (above  re 
ferred  to),  "  Whether  the  writer  of  our  epistle  means  in  ver.  7 
to  say  that  there  is  anything  analogous  in  Christ  to  what  he 
has  laid  down  concerning  the  Levitical  high  priest  in  ver.  3, 
viz.  that  he  is  bound  as  for  the  people,  so  also  nrepl  eavrov,  to 
offer  for  sins?"  And  here  we  must  premise,  that  Christ  being 
altogether  %&>pt<?  a/jLapriwv,  the  analogy,  at  all  events,  can  only 
consist  in  this,  that  as  in  the  case  of  the  Levitical  high  priest 
it  was  his  own  actual  sins,  so  in  the  case  of  our  Lord  it  was 
only  His  human  acrOeveia  (connected  as  that  was  by  origin  with 
human  sinfulness)  that  made  it  needful  for  Him  to  offer  Trepl 
eavrov.  Of  modern  expositors,  some  find  no  reference  in  the 
Trpoaever/Kas  of  ver.  7  to  the  Trpocrtyepetv  of  ver.  3  (De  Wette)  ; 
some  a  slight  allusion,  with  an  half  conscious  paronomasia,  to 
the  Trpoa-tyepew  of  vers.  1  and  3  (Bleek)  ;  while  others  express 
no  opinion  (Tholuck,  Ebrard,  Liinemann).  Hofmann  alone 
has  seriously  raised  and  thoroughly  entered  into  the  question. 
He  thinks  to  find  a  profound  parallelism  between  the 
evey/cas  here  predicated  of  Christ,  and  the  irpoafyepeiv 
eavrov  to  which  the  Jewish  high  priest  was  bound  before  he 
could  offer  on  behalf  of  the  congregation.  His  own  words  are 
as  follows  (Schriftb.  ii.  1,  283  ;  comp.  also  206,  etc.)  :  "  Christ* 
earnest  prayer  that  the  cup  of  death  might  pass  from  Him,  was, 
like  the  high  priests  offering  for  himself,  a  pious  utterance  of 
human  infirmity  (only  with  the  difference,  which  must  obtain 
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between  the  infirmity  of  a  sinful  priest  and  that  of  the  sinless 
Saviour),  and  not  therefore  to  be  compared  with  such  supplica 
tions  as  might  be  offered  by  any  individual  believer,  but  strictly 
answering  to  that  peculiar  and  unique  expression  of  the  high 
priest's  own  relation  to  God,  being  as  closely  connected  with  the 
passion  that  followed  as  was  the  high  priest's  offering  for  himself 
with  his  offering  for  the  congregation.  It  was  the  presentiment 
of  that  approaching  passion  which  made  Jesus,  in  the  contempla 
tion  of  it,  '  sore  amazed  and  heavy,'  *  with  loud  outcry  and 
tears ;  but  the  outcry  was  the  voice  of  prayer,  the  tears  icere 
those  of  a  suppliant,  and  both,  consequently,  an  offering  well- 
pleasing  to  God,  wherein  Jesus  exhibited  His  true  relation  to  the 
Father.  It  was  an  offering,  therefore,  which  God  accepted." 
Ingenious  as  this  parallel  is,  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  our 
author  had  it  in  his  thoughts ;  for,  1st,  the  hypothesis  on 
which  it  is  founded,  namely,  that  irpoo-eve^Kas  and  elo-a/cov- 
a-6ei<$,  with  their  dependent  clauses,  stand  to  e^aOev  d(f>  &v 
67ra6ev  rr/v  vjraKorjv  in  the  relation  of  precedents  in  point  of 
time,  cannot  be  proved.  We  have  seen,  on  the  contrary,  that 
according  to  our  author's  view,  Christ  learned  obedience  in 
doing  and  experiencing  the  things  there  stated.  Then,  2dly, 
if  we  have  rightly  apprehended  the  author's  meaning,  such  an 
exclusive  reference  of  ver.  7  to  the  scene  in  Gethsemane  wrould 
be  unwarrantable,  since  it  also  refers  to  the  conflict  on  the 
cross,  and  especially  since  elaaKovaOels  CLTTO  TJ)?  ev\a/3e/a9  was 
only  fulfilled  in  that  transition  from  death  to  life  when  Jesus 
icpd^as  (frwvfj  fjieydXr)  gave  up  the  ghost  and  entered  paradise, 
and  was  only  made  manifest  in  the  glory  of  His  resurrection. 
3dly,  The  author  does  not  distinguish  (ver.  3)  the  two  offerings 
of  the  high  priest  by  a  Trporepov  and  eVetra,  as,  on  Hofrnann's 
hypothesis,  we  should  expect  him  to  do.  And  kthly,  which  is 
the  main  point,  when  he  does  so  distinguish  (vii.  27),  he  knows 
of  only  one  antitypical  offering  made  by  Christ,  viz.  the  sacrifice 
of  Himself  made  for  us  and  once  for  all,  i.e.  an  offering  of  the 
innocent  for  the  guilty,  and  exclusive,  therefore,  of  anything 
analogous  to  the  vjrep  TWV  l&tcov  dfjLapriwv  here. 

It  is  to  this  offering  of  Himself  for  us  that,  according  to 
Hofmann's  parallel,  we  should  have  to  refer  the  epadev  «(/>'  &>v 
HiraOev,  /c.r.X.,  discussed  above,  and  suppose  that  that  clause 
sets  forth  how  our  Lord,  after  the  conflict  in  Gethsemane, 
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went  on  to  manifest  in  a  new  way,  i.e.  one  perfectly  passive, 
the  filial  obedience  which  He  rendered  to  the  Father.  Hof- 
mann  says  :  "  It  is  not  here  expressly  stated  that  this  self- 
sacrifice  was  made  by  Christ  on  our  behalf,  the  context  not 
requiring  such  a  comparison  between  the  work  of  Aaron  and 
that  of  our  Lord  :  the  point  of  resemblance  here  insisted  on  is, 
that  in  both  cases  the  high  priest  was  not  exempted  from  such 
liability  to  temptation  and  suffering  infirmity  as  rendered  him 
more  sympathetic  for  others,  and  more  ready  to  help  them." 
The  reason  here  assigned  for  the  omission  of  any  statement 
that  our  Lord's  sacrifice  was  made  for  us,  is  perfectly  correct ; 
not  so,  however,  the  connecting  it  with  epaOev,  K.T.\.,  rather 
than  with  Trpoo-evey/cas.  The  Lord's  sacrifice  for  us  began  in 
Gethsemane,  and  was  already  in  will  almost  as  good  as  accom 
plished  when  He  cried,  TrXyv  pr)  TO  6e\r]fjLa  pov,  a\\a  TO  crov 
ryeveo-Qco.  It  was  realized  in  outward  act  upon  the  cross,  and 
finished  when  He  there  cried  rereXeo-rat,  and  commended  His 
spirit  into  the  hand  of  God.  But  the  fact,  that  both  in  Geth 
semane  and  on  the  cross  He  made  His  offering  not  without 
"  prayers  and  supplications,"  and  "  strong  crying  and  tears,"  in 
the  one  case,  with  the  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  etc.,  and  in  the 
other,  with  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ? — 
the  fact,  that  in  both  cases  His  stedfast  submission  to  the 
divine  will  was  made  in  the  midst  of  so  great  a  conflict, — all 
this  showed  His  possession  of  a  true  humanity,  enabling  Him 
to  feel  with  and  compassionate  us.  His  "  prayers  and  suppli 
cations,"  which  began  in  the  garden  and  were  continued  to  the 
end,  being  poured  forth  in  one  stream  from  a  soul  troubled  unto 
death  (as  the  twenty-second  Psalm,  which  gives  us  so  deep  a  view 
into  the  inmost  mind  of  the  Crucified,  bears  witness), — these 
are,  no  doubt,  all  of  them  included  and  designated  as  a  sacrifice 
in  the  word  Trpoo-eveytcas.  But  they  were  not  a  sacrifice  in  and 
by  themselves,  and  offered  by  our  Lord,  as  Hofmann  says,  irepl 
eavTov,  in  contradistinction  from  His  offering  of  Himself  irepl 
TOV  \aov.  They  were  indeed  the  accompaniments  of  that  one 
self-oblation,  or  rather  formed  of  it  an  integral  part.  We  cannot 
distinguish  in  our  Lord's  doings  and  sufferings  what  was  done 
for  Himself  and  what  for  us,  since  all  was  done  both  for  us  as 
those  to  be  redeemed,  and  for  Himself  as  our  representative. 
Being  at  once  both  High  Priest  and  sacrifice,  He  was  also  as 
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Son  of  man  the  new  humanity  itself,  which  in  that  awful 
sacrifice,  by  conflict  and  submission,  made  its  way  from  death 
and  condemnation  to  life  and  peace,  and  in  itself  made  all  of 
us  the  objects  of  the  Father's  love.  And  just  because  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  was  so  intensely  personal,  it  was  not  a  dumb 
or  silent  offering,  but  one  that  was  step  by  step  accomplished 
in  acts  of  prayer,  whereby  He  manned  Himself  (so  to  speak) 
again  and  again  for  renewals  of  the  conflict,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  sense  of  divine  dereliction  held  fast  by  faith  in  the 
divine  love,  so  winning  in  Himself  for  us  deliverance  from  the 
wrath  divine. 

The  sacred  writer  having  thus  asserted  for  our  Lord  the 
two  essential  qualifications  of  a  high  priest, — 1st,  that  of  a 
divine  appointment ;  and  2dly,  that  of  being  taken  from  among 
men,  and  able  to  sympathize  with  them  from  His  own  expe 
rience  of  human  infirmity, — proceeds  (vers.  9,  10)  to  exhibit 
Him  as  having  reached,  by  that  way  of  sorrows,  the  exalted 
station  in  the  heavenly  glory  to  which  the  same  divine  appoint 
ment  had  called  Him. 

Vers.  9,  10.  And  being  perfected,  he  became  for  all  who  are 
obedient  to  him  the  originator  of  eternal  salvation,  being  solemnly 
addressed  by  God  as  high  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek. 

The  context  proves  that  Te\eiw6ek  must  be  referred  not 
to  our  Lord's  filial,1  but  to  His  mediatorial  relation  (compare 
also  vii.  28  with  ii.  10).  That  relation  was,  so  long  as  the 
days  of  His  flesh  lasted,  in  a  process  of  development.  But 
after  He  had  shown  Himself  obedient  (vTrrj/coo?)  unto  death,  even 
the  death  of  the  cross  (Phil.  ii.  8),  that  process  of  development 
attained  its  end,  the  state  of  humiliation  was  exchanged  for  one 
of  glory,  and  Christ  came  forth  from  the  school  of  obedience 
made  perfectly  that  which  He  was  intended  to  become,  God  so 
putting  the  seal  of  acceptance  on  the  sacrifice  that  had  been 
made.  And  being  thus  made  perfect,  He  who  to  His  last 
breath  on  the  cross  had  been  obedient  to  the  will  of  God, 
became  the  originator  of  eternal  salvation  for  all  who  now  on 
their  part  are  obedient  to  Him,  that  is,  who  submit  themselves 
in  faith  to  the  merit  of  His  obedience  (Rom.  v.  19).  The  order 
of  the  words  varies  here  between  rots'  vTra/covovcriv  avraj  TTCLCTLV 
1  fc>o  Hofmann. 
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(retained  by  Tischd.  1849)  and  iracn  rot?  viraKovovo-LV  avrw 
(Lchm.).     The  latter  order  being  the  better  attested,  is  to  be 
preferred.1     It  seems  also  more  fitting  that  Trao-f,  which  ex 
presses  the  universality  of  the  salvation  thus  provided,  should 
precede,  and  that  rot?  VTTCIK.  avrw,  which  expresses  the  subjec 
tive  condition  of  its  attainment,  should  follow.     This  salvation 
is  here  in  readiness  for  all  who  will  accept  it  (without  distinc 
tion,  as  is  self-evident,  and  especially  in  a  Pauline  epistle),  i.e. 
it  is  a  universal  salvation,  and  in  its  inward  essence  is  eternal 
too  (D-piiy  njWPi,  Isa.  xlv.  17),— a  "  saving  to  the  uttermost" 
(vii.  25).     And  of  all  this  Christ  is  now  become  the  Mediator, 
yet  not  so  as  of  a  salvation    attainable   apart  from  Himself, 
but,  as  is  implied  by  amo?  (comp.  apxyyos,  ii.  10,  Acts  iii.  15, 
v.  31),  its  author  and  possessor,  or,  if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed,  its  one  personal  principle  (ap%r)).     The  phrase  amo? 
el/juL  TIVI  rti/09,  in  a  good  sense  as  well  as  in  a  bad,  is  classical : 
in  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  3),  Aaron  with  his  family  and  Raguel 
magnify  the  God  of  Israel   o>?  T^  (Kor^pla^  aurot?  KOI  rf<? 
e\ev6epias  airiov ;  and  Philo  (ii.  440)  calls  Noah,  in  relation 
to   his   sons,   TOV  CUTIOV  TT}?   erarnjplas  Trarepa.     Having  thus 
stated  what  our  Lord  as  perfected  became,  the  author  returns 
once  more  to  Ps.  ex.  4,  TrpoaayopevOels  VTTO  TOV  Seov  dp^iepevs 
Kara  rrjv  rd&v  Me^icreSe/c.     Kaised  to  that  state  of  perfec 
tion,  He  became  the  personal  Mediator  of  an  all-embracing 
and  eternal  salvation,  and  became  so  in  that  He  was  solemnly 
addressed  by  God  as  "  dp^iepevs  Kara  TTJV  rd%iv  MeA/^tcreSe/c." 
Observe  the  part.  aor. :  it  is  the  title  of  honour  wherewith  the 
Son  made  perfect  through  sufferings  was  saluted  by  the  Father 
when  He  raised  Him  from  the  dead  and  made  Him  sit  at  His 
own  right  hand  (Hofmann,  Schriftb.  ii.  1,  47).     The  title  with 
which  God  openly  and  solemnly  received  Him  was  not  merely 
lepevs   Kara  TTJV   TCL^LV    MeA/^o-eSe/e,   but   ap%iepev<;   Kara  TT]V 
rd^Lv  Me\%.      Although  wre  cannot  agree  writh  Hofmann   in 
his  view,  already  given,  of  Melchizedek's  priesthood  as  simply 
identical  with  or  involved  in  his  royal  dignity  and  office,  yet 
he  alone  of  modern  expositors  has  rightly  put  and  answered 
the  question,  why  in  this  designation  of  the  priesthood  of  our 
Lord,  taken  as  it  is  from  Ps.  ex.,  His  high-priestly  character 
1  So  Bleek  and  Liinemann.     [The  reading  in  Cod.  Sin.  is  also  v&oiv  rots 
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is  thus  expressly  named  (Schriftb.  ii.  1,  285).  "  From  the  time 
of  His  glorification  onwards,  Christ  is  the  l  Priest  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedek^  But  it  ivas  through  previous  suffering  even 
unto  death  that  He  was  made  perfect  as  an  High  Priest.  Had 
Bleek  rightly  distinguished  between  these  two,  he  would  not  have 
fallen  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  our  author  makes 
Christ's  high-priesthood  first  begin  with  His  glorification''9  This 
is  quite  true.  Seated  now  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  so 
raised1  to  fellowship  with  Him  in  royal  glory,  the  perfected 
One  is  an  lepevs  Kara  TTJV  TCL^IV  MeX^.  But  having  also 
entered  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  after  first  making  an  oblation 
of  Himself  here  on  earth,  with  prayers  and  supplications,  He 
is  also  the  antitype  of  Aaron,  and  as  such  styled  'Apxiepevs* 
Bleek  himself  cannot  withhold  the  acknowledgment  (ii.  1,  361), 
that  our  author  assigns  a  high-priestly  character  to  our  Lord's 
own  oblation  of  Himself  upon  the  cross  previous  to  His  entrance 
into  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  but  thinks  that  he  regarded  this 
as  merely  an  inauguration  into  the  dignity  of  the  heavenly  high- 
priesthood.  Hofmann  very  justly  contends  that  it  was  more  than 
that — that  it  was  an  essential  part  of  His  High  Priest's  work 
performed  in  the  outer  court,  that  is,  in  this  world.  And  there 
fore,  when  the  Father  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary  thus  salutes 
the  Son  made  perfect  on  His  entrance  there,  "  High  Priest 
[art  Thou],  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,"  we  have  the  two 
great  antitypical  titles  inwoven  into  one. 

1  Bearing  the  title,  as  Luther  would  say,  of  Sheblimini  (^E^  35?,  Sit 
Thou  on  my  right  hand  /)  with  the  inscription  on  His  stirrup  :  /  will  make 
Thine  enemies  Thy  footstool ;  and  this  on  His  diadem :  Thou  art  a  Priest  for 
ever. 

2  While  Josephus,  in  speaking  of  Melchizedek,  is  careful  to  avoid  the 
term  'Ap%ttptvft  Philo  calls  him  6  ptyoi;  dp%ttpsv(  rov  (ttylvnv  Qsov  (ii. 
34  ;  comp.  Jos.  Ant.  i.  10,  2,  and  Bell.  vi.  10).     Mangey  is  mistaken  in 
comparing  Philo  ii.  586,  where  it  is  not  Melchizedek  but  the  Asmonsean 
high  priest  who  is  referred  to  :  the  fragment  ii.  657  is  more  to  the  point, 
where  Philo  says  :  "  The  earliest  kings  appear  to  me  to  have  been  at  the 
same  time  high  priests,  so  testifying  that  those  who  rule  over  others  are 
the  ministers  of  them  that  fear  God."     In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
'  Ap%iep&i>s  is  never  applied  to  Melchizedek,  but  only  to  the  Levitical  office 
bearer,  and  to  our  Lord  as  antitype  of  Aaron. 
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CONDUCTING  FROM  THE 

FIEST  TO  THE  SECOND  PART  OF  THE  EPISTLE, 

CHAP.  v.  11 -vi.  20. 

CHAP.  v.  11— VI.  3. — Before  pursuing  further  the  comparison  of 
Christ  with  Melchizedek,  the  author  rebukes  his  readers  for 
their  backwardness,  in  lingering  on  the  threshold  of  Chris 
tian  knowledge,  over  which  he  would  now,  with  God's  help, 
lead  them  onwards  to  perfection. 

|UR  Saviour  being  both  the  antitype  of  Aaron  and 
that  of  Melchizedek,  we  contemplate  in  Him  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law  as  well  as  a  realization  of  the 
Messianic  promises,  and  both  these  on  the  ground 
of  that  suffering  unto  death  which  is  still  a  crKdv&d\ov  to  the 
persecuting  and  seductive  synagogue,  from  whose  threatenings 
and  allurements  the  readers  of  the  epistle  are  in  perpetual 
danger.  He  is  this,  too,  in  consequence  of  a  return  to  the 
Father's  glory,  whereby  He  has  become  our  salvation  and  our 
boast ;  the  object  of  a  faith  which  apprehends  the  invisible,  and 
the  aim  of  a  hope  which  lives  in  the  future.  Of  this  Aaron- 
like  working  of  the  glorified  Jesus  as  the  High  Priest  after 
the  order  of  Melchizedek,  begun  indeed  on  earth  but  continued 
in  heaven,  the  sacred  writer  has  already  commenced,  after  a 
preliminary  hint(ii.  17,  etc.)  and  a  precursory  admonition  "(iv. 
14-16),  expressly  to  treat  in  the  preceding  section  (v.  1-10) ; 
but  now  interrupting  the  train  of  his  exposition,  he  thus  con 
tinues  : 

Ver.  11.   Concerning  which  we  have  much  to  say,  and  that 
hard  to  expound  clearly,  since  ye  have  become  dull  in  hearing. 
Ilepl  ov  refers  neither  to  Christ  nor  to  Melchizedek.  but  to 
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the  subject  of  which  he  is  treating.  The  reference  to  Christ, 
if  we  follow  Bengel,  who  would  take  us  back  to  the  o?  of 
ver.  7,  is  too  remote,  and  that  to  Melchizedek  (Peshito,  Bleek, 
De  Wette,  Tholuck,  etc.)  too  narrow  ;  for  the  sacred  writer  is 
not  treating  of  Melchizedek  himself  in  his  own  person.  Tlepl 
ov,  therefore,  is  either  =  Trepl  Xpia-rov  ap^iepews  Kara  rrjv 
rd^iv  MeX^.  (Liinemann),  or,  which  I  prefer,  taking  ov  as 
a  neuter,  =•  'Trepl  TOV  elvat,  Xpiarov  ap^iepea  Kara  TTJV  TCL^LV 
Me\%.  So  Schlichting,  Bohme,  Ebrard,  Hofmann,  and  many 
others.  The  sentence  which  follows  can  hardly  be  rendered 
literally — i.e.  word  for  word ;  the  following  is  an  attempt  to  do 
so  paraphrastically  :  "  Concerning  which  much  or  copious  is 
the  discourse  which  we  should  wish  to  make,  and  one  hard  to 
render  intelligible  to  such  as  you."  I  cannot  think,  with 
Storr,  Bleek,  arid  Liinemann,  that  there  is  any  kind  of  zeugma 
in  the  use  here  of  o  \6yos,  viz.  that  it  is  employed  in  one  sense 
as  connected  with  TTO\VS  (that  of  discourse,  lecture,  or  exposi 
tion),  and  in  another  with  SvaepurivevTos  (that  of  the  subject 
of  such  discourse  or  exposition)  ;  o  ^0709  in  both  cases  is  what 
one  has  to  say,  TTO\I>S  denotes  its  copiousness  in  regard  to 
materials,1  and  Svo-epurjv.  the  difficulty  which  besets  it  in  respect 
to  the  method  of  exposition ;  \e<yeiv  is  a  more  closely  defining 
infinitive,  equivalent  to  the  Latin  supine  dictu. 

The  next  question  is  :  Whether  the  reproach  eVet  vaQpol, 
/t.r.X.,  is  intended  to  explain  and  justify  the  second  predicate 
(Svcrepurjv.)  only,  or  to  apply  to  the  former  (vroXu?)  as  well  ? 
Among  modern  commentators,  Hofmann  is  the  only  one  who 
takes  the  latter  view  (Entst.  341).  "  In  saying  that  Jesus,  after 
having  endured  such  things,  is  henceforth  a  high  priest  after  the 
order  of  Melchizedek,  the  author  had  said  all  that  he  needed  to 
say,  had  his  readers  understood  at  once  what  this  implied,  and 
ivliat  comfort  was  contained  in  it.  But  now,  sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  entering  into  farther  details,  he  feels  impelled  to 
rebuke  them  first,  for  being  so  little  advanced  in  knowledge  as  to 
need  this"  Against  this  view  of  Hofmann's  is  both  the  evi 
dently  intentional  separation  of  the  two  predicates,  and  tha 

1  Compare  for  a  similar  use  of  Tro^vg,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  de 
Compos.  Verbor.  §  8 :  TroAvj  u,v  sr/j  tu,oi  Xo'yoj  el  vcepl  KuvTuy  fiovhoipYiv  ~hkyav 
ruv  aMpctTtapuv.     So  again  he  says  in  the  1st  book  of  the  Antiquities, 
Tipl  uv  TroAff  Sty  gfjj  Ao'yOs  el  fiovhoi/xr,!/  ryv  dup/fiiiai/  ypotfyetv. 
VOL.  I. 
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nature  and  bearing  of  the  subject.  The  author  has,  indeed, 
scarcely  yet  entered  on  the  discussion  (^0709)  of  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Christ  ;  and  his  very  commencement  of  it  leads 
us  to  expect  a  further  setting  forth  of  the  rich  significance  of 
such  a  theme.  He  cannot  mean  that  the  hints  already  given 
would  suffice  for  this,  were  only  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
readers  different  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  so  large 
and  copious  a  subject  of  instruction  brings  vividly  to  his 
recollection  the  condition  of  his  readers,  and  impels  him  in 
voluntarily  to  make  this  digression.  He  does  not,  indeed,  say 
expressly  that  the  subject  is  difficult  in  its  own  nature  ;  but 
every  one  who  tries  to  work  out  for  himself  the  thoughts  com 
pressed  in  the  section  v.  1-10  wrill  feel  that  it  is  so.  Hence, 
when  he  adds  KOL  ^vcrep^vevTO^  \e<yei,v,  he  means  that  it  is 
difficult  for  him  to  find  the  fitting  epfjuyvela  (mode  of  expression, 
or  method  of  exposition),  in  which  he  would  have  to  pursue  his 
theme  ;  —  eVe/  —  alas  !  that  I  should  have  to  commence  with  this 
reproach  !  —  vwdpol  yeyovare  rat?  a/coat?.  The  adjective  vcoOpos 
(here  and  vi.  12  )l  —  a  secondary  formation  from  vwOfa  synony 
mous  with  va)%e\r)<;  (z^w^aXo?)  and  vwKap?  and  connected  in 
Clemens  Romanus,  c.  34,  with  Trapet,  p,evos  —  signifies  difficult  to 
move)  heavy,  slow,  dull,  languid,  indolent.3  It  is  here  applied, 
like  the  following  TYU?  d/coals  (a  dat.  instrument^  for  which  also 
ra?  a/coa?  were  admissible),  to  the  use  of  the  sense  of  hearing, 
that  is,  here,  of  the  inward  ear.  In  the  New  Testament,  and  in 
classical  literature  as  well,  al  dtcoal  (for  97  dtcoy,  comp.  1  Cor.  xii. 
17)  signifies  sometimes  the  sense  of  hearing  in  general,  some 
times  the  capacity  of  a  particular  individual  (Mark  vii.  35  ; 
comp.  Luke  vii.  1,  Acts  xvii.  20).  That  which  characterized  the 


1  The  LXX.  use  the  word  vt 

2  All  these  words  are  in  part  compounds  of  the  negative  vy  —  though 
this  is  denied  by  Passow  and  Lobeck  (Pathol.  p.  107). 

8  The  original  notion  of  voOpas  is  hit  by  Orion  (ed.  Sturz,  col.  108) 
when  he  says  :  Nwfyoj.  »&>•  *«*<  ^  arsp^TDcoc,  /aoptu,  6  rov  Goody  saTtpYiptvo;,  o 
sorb  ££iag  xiveiatiett.  But  the  derivation  from  «&<*,  proposed  by  other  gram 
marians,  is  more  probable  than  this  from  tiopttv  or  tpimitut.  In  a  similar 
way  they  explain  vawkw  and  »OM*W  (vid.  Orion,  Photius,  etc.  ;  Cramer, 
Anecdota  Grseca,  ii.  393  ;  Bachmann,  Anecdota,  i.  310)  by  Ivex.i»wr9h  pro 
perly,  ^'<7  KiKhav  from  KiKhuv  =  ra%e&)$  rpe%etit.  Pollux  combines  vud&ix, 
vudpsta,  dpp-hvryg  as  synonyms.  Luther's  former  rendering  of  tteaQpu  in 
our  text  was  lassig,  i.e.  slothful,  negligent. 
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later  Nazarenes,  a  stunted  growth  and  consequent  lameness 
(see  Dorner,  Entw.  i.  306),  the  author  has  already  to  lament 
in  his  Jewish-Christian  readers.  They  are  deficient  in  quick 
ness  of  spiritual  apprehension,  and  that,  as  intimated  by  7670- 
vare,  in  consequence  of  a  falling  back  from  their  previous 
position  to  an  alarming  and  unnatural  degree. 

Ver.  12.  For  when  ye  ought  for  the  time  (elapsed)  to  be 
teachers,  ye  have  again  need  that  one  should  teach  you  how  it 
stands  with  the  very  first  elements  of  the  word  of  God^  and  have 
become  such  as  have  need  of  milk,  not  solid  food. 

If  it  be  true,  as  Hartung  maintains  (see  above  at  iv.  2), 
that  the  Kai  in  KOI  yap  has  always  a  cumulative  force,  and, 
though  placed  at  the  commencement  of  a  sentence,  belongs 
properly  to  one  of  its  following  members,  we  must  not  leave  it 
untranslated  (as  do  Bleek,  De  Wette,  and  the  majority  of  expo 
sitors),  but  reversing  the  inverted  form  of  expression,  connect  it 
in  our  rendering  with  Si$dcrKa\oi  (as,  among  others,  Liinemann) : 
nam  cum  deleretis  etiam  magistri  esse  propter  tempus.  I  can 
not,  however,  convince  myself  of  the  correctness  of  Hartung's 
canon,  and  continue,  therefore,  to  hold,  with  Winer1  and  others, 
that  KOI  yap  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  etenim,  sometimes  to 
nam  etiam.  Here,  with  the  majority,  I  take  it  in  the  sense  of 
etenim. 

Xpovos  (period  in  contradistinction  to  icaipos,  season  or 
point  of  time)  is  the  whole  time  which  has  elapsed  since  these 
Hebrews  first  became  believers  in  Christ, — a  period  of  such 
length  that  they  ought  on  this  account  to  be  not  only  far  ad 
vanced  in  knowledge  of  the  truth  for  themselves,  but  also  to 
be  the  teachers  of  it  to  others.  Nay,  but — on  the  contrary — 
"ye  stand  again  in  need  rov  SiSdaKeLv  vfj,a$  riva  TO,  aToi^ela 
77)9  tt/9%^?  TWV  \oyla>v  rov  Beov."  It  has  been  made  a  question 
whether  we  should  accentuate  iiva  here  as  rtW,  "  which  be," 
or  nvdj  "  some  one."  All  ancient  versions  and  all  patristic 
commentators,  with  Tholuck  and  De  Wette,  are  in  favour  of 
Ti'i/a,  and  so  also  reads  Tischendorf.  Luther,  Calvin,  Boh  me, 
Bleek,  Ebrard,  and  Liinemann  adopt  the  meaning  r«/a,  which 
is  the  reading  of  Lachmann.  But  this  reading  is  maintained 
on  grounds  of  no  real  value.  For,  1st,  it  is  not  true  that 
1  Gramm.  §  53,  8,  Engl.  transl.  p.  468. 
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alone  is  grammatically  possible,  because  otherwise  the  author 
must  either  have  written  SiSaovcecr&w  or  supplied  another  sub 
ject  for  SiSdo-Kew,  such  as  77/^9,  e'/xe,  or  the  like.  So  Liine- 
mann.  The  truth  is,  that  the  thought  "  you  are  again  in  need 
of  instruction"  might  be  rendered  equally  well  by 
as  by  SiZdo-tcecrOai,.  Compare  1  Thess.  v.  1,  ov  ^peiav  e 

pdfyecrOai)  with  1  Thess.  iv.  19,  ov  %pe£av  e^ere  rypdfaiv 
And  even  if  the  argument  from  1  Thess.  iv.  9  be  with 
drawn  by  the  other  reading,  ov  xpeiav  e^o/^ez/,1  being  preferred, 
it  remains  beyond  doubt  that  both  constructions  are  equally 
allowable,  and  Winer  seems  to  be  right  in  supposing  that  the 
active  construction  may  be  more  common  than  the  passive.2 
One  of  the  boldest  examples  is  found  in  Euripides,  Iph. 
Aul.  1477,  1478:  Bring  hither  wreaths;  here  is  my  hair  to 
croiun  (7r\oKafjios  oBe  KaracnefyeLv).  So  here  %peiav  e^ere  rov 
SibdcTKeiv  vfjLCLS  is  simply  equivalent  to  "  you  have  need  of  in 
struction."  And  again,  it  is,  2c?/y,  not  true  that  TWO,  must 
be  rejected  on  account  of  the  sense,  as  if  the  reading  rtva  would 
imply  that  the  Hebrews  are  supposed  to  be  in  need  of  being 
told  what  points  belong  to  the  primary  teaching  of  the  gospel. 
De  Wette  rightly  appeals  against  confining  riva  here  to  this 
very  superficial  meaning,  to  such  places  as  Luke  x.  22,  xxiv. 
17,  Acts  xvii.  19,  etc.  We  need  not  interpret  it  as  denoting  a 
mere  catalogue  of  the  things  intended.  The  question  concern 
ing  the  TL  of  anything  goes  beyond  its  bare  name,  and  extends 
to  its  character  and  essence.  We  decide,  therefore,  in  favour 
of  TtVa,  as  against  the  weak  expletive  TIVCL.  The  Hebrew 
Christians  are  again  in  need  of  instructions  as  to  the  funda 
mental  principles  of  Christianity,  because,  instead  of  building 
on  them  further,  they  have  lost  that  very  apprehension  of  those 
doctrines  themselves  which  is  necessary  for  any  further  develop 
ment.  In  this  didactic,  not  physical  sense,  aro^eia  (elementa) 
is  also  used,  Gal.  iv.  3,  9  and  Col.  ii.  8,  20,  where  it  signifies  the 
Old  Testament  cosmic  beginnings  in  the  divine  education  of 
the  human  race, — those  legal  ordinances  which,  too  poor  and 
weak  in  themselves  to  give  inward  perfection,  were  content 
with  producing  an  outward  appearance  of  sanctity  and  purity 
in  the  natural  and  bodily  life  of  the  individual  or  the  people. 

1  So  Lachmann.     The  Cod.  Sin.  reads  l%vrt. 

»  Winer,  Gramm.  §  44,  Eng.  transl.  p.  355 ;  Madvig,  Synt.  §§  1486-150. 
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That  the  word  is  used  in  a  didactic  sense,  is  evident  from  those 
subjected  to  these  crroL^ela  being  spoken  of  as  in  the  age  of 
z/??7r£OT779  and  VTTO  TraiSaywyov.  But  here  the  distinction  drawn 
is  not  between  the  revelations  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
as  the  former  preparatory  and  the  latter  perfect,  but  one  found 
within  the  New  Testament  revelation  itself,  between  the  ele 
mentary  and  the  higher  forms  of  teaching.  This  is  clear  from 
the  rov  7-7)9  a/3%%  TOV  Xpicrrov  \6yov  of  vi.  1,  in  accordance  with 
which  we  must  interpret  here.  The  genitive  -7-779  apxfjs  re 
sembles  a  descriptive  adjective — the  first,  fundamental  elements 
(Luther,  "the  first  letters,"  the  A,  B,  C)  ;*  and  ra  \6yia  TOV 
Oeov  (although,  of  course,  it  might  be  used  to  designate  the 
Old  Testament  revelation,  Acts  vii.  38,  Rom.  iii.  2,  yet  here 
where  Christians  are  addressed  as  such)  is  the  revelation  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  whole  Word  of  God  in  relation  to  Jesus 
Christ,  God's  testimony  to  Him,  and  His  own  regarding  Him 
self.  These  Hebrew  Christians,  instead  of  being  able  to  give, 
have  still  need  to  receive  instruction  in  the  Word  of  God  im 
parted  under  the  New  Testament  (ra  \6<yia  =  6  Xoyo?),  and 
this  in  consequence  of  a  lamentable  relapse  which  has  brought 
them  back  to  the  age  of  childhood  (needing  milk),  and  the 
stage  of  catechumens,  needing  primary  instruction,  when  they 
ought  to  be  at  man's  estate,  which  requires  the  solid  food  of 
higher  truth.  In  like  manner,  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  iii.  2)  contrasts 
ryaXa  (milk)  with  /rfyjco/m  (food);  and  Philo,  ya\.a  or  7aXa/cT&>&?79 
rpo(f)ij  with  that  which  is  KparaioTepa,  TreTT^vla,  evrovos,  reXe/a. 
Solid  food,  in  order  to  be  transformed  into  chyle  and  blood  (in 
succum  et  sanguinem),  requires  more  powerful  digestive  organs 
than  the  babe,  ob  stomachi  teneritudinem  (Lactant.  Inst.  v.  4), 
is  yet  possessed  of ;  and  hence  it  is  used  to  designate  such  kinds 
of  knowledge  as  not  only  require  a  spiritual  receptivity  for  their 
appropriation,  but  such  as  can  be  gained  only  by  means  of  an 
intense  personal  exercise  of  the  spiritual  intelligence,  and  that 
based  upon  an  inward,  experimental  knowledge  which  has  been 
already  acquired.  The  older  commentators  ask  here,  What, 
then,  are  the  doctrines  which  the  author  includes  under  the 
term  jaka^.  and  without  waiting  for  the  explanation  given  by 
himself,  vi.  1  sq.,  they  make  all  sorts  of  useless  suppositions  on 

1  Germ,  die  ersten  Buchstaben ;  or,  in  an  earlier  text  of  Luther's  version, 
"  das  erste  Schulrecht." 
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the  subject.  This  only  is  already  obvious  here,  that  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Christ  and  its  character  resembling  that  of  Aaron 
(by  way  of  antitype),  and  that  of  Melchizedek  (according  to 
prophecy),  is  reckoned  by  our  author  among  the  higher  subjects 
of  Christian  knowledge.  Such  solid  food,  he  says,  belongs  not 
properly  to  them,  they  need  the  milk  of  elementary  instruction. 
The  inference  drawn  from  this  by  Mynster  and  Ebrard,  that  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  could  not  have  been  addressed  to  Pales 
tinian  churches,  or  at  least  not  to  the  original  mother  church 
as  such,  rests  on  a  misunderstanding.  For,  though  constrained 
thus  to  reproach  his  readers  with  their  ignorance  and  incapacity, 
he  yet  goes  on  to  speak  to  them  of  these  higher  things.  His  Trakiv 
'Xpdav  e%€Te  must  not,  therefore,  be  taken  in  too  absolute  a  sense. 
A  conclusion  is  drawn  as  to  their  knowledge  from  their  con 
duct.  Whoever  suffered  himself  to  be  shaken  or  seduced  from 
his  Christian  profession  by  the  outward  splendour  of  the  Jewisji 
worship,  or  by  the  offence  taken  at  the  cross,  or  by  the  Jewish 
rejection  of  the  crucified  and  now  invisible  Saviour  (and  such 
cases  must  have  been  numerous  in  the  Jewish-Christian  churches 
of  Palestine,  held  as  they  were  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the 
unbelieving  synagogue  by  their  attachment  to  the  ritual  pre 
scribed  in  the  law), — whoever  seemed  so  shaken  in  his  alle 
giance  to  Christ  showed  thereby  that  he  had  lost  all  true  and 
living  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Christian  faith,  and  that 
for  him  no  solid  food,  but  only  milk,  was  a  fitting  nourish 
ment. 

Vers.  13,  14.  For  every  one  that  parfahth  of  milk  is  inexpe 
rienced  in  rightly  ordered  speech,  for  he  is  a  child ;  but  the  solid 
food  belongs  to  the  perfect,  to  such  as  by  reason  of  habit  have 
their  perceptive  organs  in  a  well-trained  condition  for  distinguish 
ing  between  good  and  evil. 

The  author  explains  what  was  meant  when  he  said  that  his 
readers  have  need  of  milk,  not  of  solid  food,  by  exhibiting  the 
state  of  one  who  uses  milk ;  and  what,  on  the  contrary,  their 
condition  should  be  for  whom  solid  food  is  suitable  nourish 
ment.  And  this  description  he  holds  before  them  as  a  mirror, 
in  which  to  view  and  examine  themselves.  Had  he,  as  Bleek 
would  have  it,  placed  the  first  clause  in  the  reverse  order,  Tra? 
yap  6  a-Trapo?,  /c.r.X.,  he  would  have  directly  affirmed  of  them 
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that  they  were  such  aireipoi ;  but  this  he  avoids  doing  by  a 
delicate  inversion,  though  with  slight  detriment  to  the  sym 
metry  of  the  members  of  the  sentence.  Mere^eiv  ryaXaKro?  is 
to  partake  of  milk,  as  Philo  (i.  440)  says  with  reference  to  one 
who  has  found  in  the  sacred  Logos  the  home  of  his  spirit,  that 
there  TO  vr]7rias  KOI  ryakctfCTcoSovs  Tpo<f)ri$  a/juero^ov  finds  its  true 
resting-place  ;  comp.  also  St.  Paul's  expression  (1  Cor.  x.  21), 
Tpa7re£?79  fcvptov  /^ere^eiv.  Ao<yos  SiKaioo"uvr)s  is,  from  the  wide 
application  of  both  ideas,  capable  of  various  interpretations. 
One  question  is,  whether  Xo709  here  signifies  doctrine  or  dis 
course  1  and  another,  whether  Siicaioavvr)  denotes  the  quality  or 
the  subject  of  this  ^0709  ?  Almost  all  moderns  render  the 
words,  "  doctrine  of  righteousness"1  (so  Bleek,  Tholuck, 
Ebrard,  Liinemann),  or  "  doctrine  which  conducts  to  right 
eousness"  (De  Wette),  understanding  SiKaioavvri  of  moral  per 
fection  in  general,  or  (as  for  instance  Liinemann)  of  the 
righteousness  of  faith  in  particular,  and  in  the  Pauline  sense. 
I  also  have  been  wont  to  explain  it  in  the  same  way.  The 
author  might  have  said,  "  inexperienced  in  the  ivord  of  God ;" 
but  prefers  to  define  the  word,  not  by  its  Author,  but  by  its 
essential  contents  or  principal  subject,  viz.  the  SiKaioavvr) 
0€ov  revealed  in  the  gospel  (Rom.  i.  17)  considered  as  to  the 
mode  of  its  attainment,  97  /cara  TTLGTIV  SIKCLIOCTVVT]  (xi.  7). 
.40709  ^ncaioavvr]^  might  be  therefore  regarded  as  like  vojjios 
SirccuocrvvT)^  Rom.  ix.  31,  comp.  Sidtcovoi,  Siiccuoa-vvrjs,  2  Cor. 
xi.  5,  without  the  article,  because  SIKCLIOCT.  expresses  the  quality 
or  ideal  character  of  the  word  in  question  as  one  which  has 
righteousness  for  its  contents  or  subject ;  and  such  a  word  the 
gospel  is.2  Against  this  interpretation,  however,  is,  that  it  is 
unsupported  by  the  context,  and  involves  a  reference  so  remote 
as  to  /3acrtA,eu9  SiKaioa-vvrjs  (vii.  2).  The  objection  is  not  indeed 
conclusive,  since  it  is  open  to  a  writer  to  use  expressions  not 
related  to  those  in  the  context  when  their  meaning  is  other 
wise  known  or  clear.  But  if  in  this  case  another  construction 
is  possible,  which  brings  \oyov  ^i/catocrvvrj^  into  closer  connec 
tion  with  the  context,  the  preference  is  certainly  due  to  it. 

1  Germ.  LeJire  von  der  Gerechtigkeit,  doctrine  or  teaching  concerning 
righteousness. 

2  So  "  the  ministry  of  the  word"  is  also  called,  2  Cor.  iii.  9,  93 
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Now  as  vrjTrios  (from  vrj  and  ITTO?)  signifies  one  incapable  of 
speech,  a  babe,  there  is  a  presumption  that  ^070?  in  aVetjOo? 
Xtxyou  Siitaiocrvvris  signifies  power  of  speech  ;  for  ^0709  is  used 
not  only  for  the  gift  of  eloquence  (Luke  xxiv.  19,  Si^aro?  ev 
Xo7<w  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  6,  t'Stam??  TO)  Xo7<w),  but  also  for  ordinary 
speech  ;  and  seeing  the  word  ala-07]Trjpia  occurs  in  the  anti 
thetical  parallel  clause,  this  meaning  is  so  much  the  more 
probable  here,  as  o  Xo7o?,  in  the  meaning  "  speech"  or  "  faculty 
of  speaking,'*  occurs  in  Philo  innumerable  times  in  connection 
with  aiaOrja-is,  or  the  irevre  alcrOricreis  ( Gross m an n,  Qucest. 
Philon.  ii.  13—16),  the  organs  of  which  are  called 
(Philo,  i.  123,  29  ;  134,  11).  The  genitival  combination 
SiKaLoo-vvrjs  resembles  the  Hebrew  p1¥  "J3N,  p*l¥  TQT,  P"1 
(i.e.  stones,  sacrifices,  scales  of  righteousness),  and  the  like,  and 
is  not  without  example  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  As, 
1  Cor.  xii.  8  (on  which  see  Olshausen),  XcWo?  crco^/a?  signifies 
the  gift  of  speaking  wisely,  and  Xo7o?  yvooaea)^  the  gift  of 
speaking  with  understanding,  so  Xo7o?  §iKaioa\)vr)<$  signifies 
ability  to  speak  in  accordance  with  righteousness, — the  same 
which  Philo  frequently  calls  op6o<$  Xo7o?  (sermo  rectus),  the 
Hebrew  for  which  would  be  P"}V  "i^/J.  We  regard  St/caioa-vvrj?, 
therefore,  as  here  the  genitive  of  quality,  but  not  as  to  be  taken 
in  the  superficial  sense  in  which  Bohme  explains  it,  "  Sermo 
Justus,  i.e.  loquela  satis  ad  intelligendum  composita"  As  TO, 
ala0r)T^pia  does  not  mean  the  outward  organs  of  sense,  but  the 
inward  ones  of  spiritual  perception,  so  Xo7o?  here  is  not  natural 
discourse,  but  such  as  relates  to  spiritual  things  ;  and  connected 
here  with  Bi/caioo-vvris,  it  means  discourse  concerning  spiritual 
things  in  strict  conformity  with  truth,  examining,  balancing, 
and  harmoniously  grouping  all  the  elements  which  enter  into 
the  case.1  Aucaioo-vvr}  is  here,  as  P'TC,  "i^,  D'Hlj^D,  frequently, 
the  synonym  of  aX^eta  and  antithesis  of  -xJreOSo?  (comp.  ^frev- 
£0X07^9  Xo70i,  Philo,  ii.  259,  30).  With  this  interpretation 
the  connection  of  ideas  in  ver.  13  becomes  a  very  strict  one. 
He  who  must  still  use  milk  (i.e.  can  only  deal  with  or  compre 
hend  the  first  doctrines  and  elements  of  Christianity)  is  still 

1  'E0"n  yoip  looTy;  (says  Philo,  ii.  373)  a;  ol  roe-  (pucea;  dxpifiovvres  y 
IVOTYIS   Be   QMS   oLvx-tov,    qhio;    el   cis? 

TOVVOtVTlOU  dvifftoTYlS,    tV  0)  TO  T6 

*«< 
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unskilful  in  rightly  framed,  that  is,  in  sound  or  orthodox  dis 
course,  as  being  but  a  child,  who  just  begins  with  stammering 
lips  to  use  his  unformed  organs  of  speech.  The  antithesis  of 
viJTTios,  Eph.  iv.  14,  1  Cor.  iii.  1,  is  re'Xeto?,  1  Cor.  ii.  6,  which 
is  here  also  used  in  the  special  sense  of  adultus,  a  grown  man  ; 
comp.  et9  avSpa  TeXetoi',  of  attainment  to  the  ripeness  of  Chris 
tian  knowledge,  Eph.  iv.  13.1  It  is  not  to  children  in  under 
standing,  but  to  reXetot,  those  in  full  manhood,  that  solid  food 
belongs.  The  added  participial  clause,  r&v  Bta  rrjv  e%w  TCL 
aladrjrrjpia  <yeyv/jiva(T/jieva  e^ovrcov  TT/QO?  Sidicpicriv  Ka\ov  re  KOI 
vj  has  the  article,  because  it  further  describes  these  so-called 
,  and  establishes  indirectly  what  has  been  said  of  them 
(Winer,  §  59).  Ta  aurBijrqpui  is  object,  and  ryeyvjuvacr/Aeva 
predicate,  as  in  the  similar  passage  in  Galen,  de  dign.  puls.  iii. : 
09  {lev  jap  TO  aladrjT'ijpLov  e^et  yeyvfAvao-jjievov  i/cava)?  .  .  .  ouro? 
apio-To?  av  e'lrj  yvwfjiwv.  u  Perfect"  men,  men  of  full  age 
spiritually,  are  those  who  possess  developed  by  exercise  (7671^- 
vao-fjieva)  all  the  capacities  of  spiritual  apprehension, — these 
capacities  being  thus  developed  Sia  rrjv  e&v,  by  reason  of  the 
readiness  acquired  by  use  ;  eft?  is  here  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  that  in  which  Philo  (i.  45)  says,  that  a  man,  to  be  formed 
for  independent  thinking,  should  in  the  first  seven  years  learn 
to  understand  ordinary  names  and  words,  \OJIKTJV  G%LV  irepLTroi,- 
ou^ez/09,  so  acquiring  a  readiness  in  the  use  of  language,  and 
familiarity  with  the  notions  with  which  it  deals.  The  advan 
tage  to  its  possessor  of  a  mind  thus  formed  is  indicated  bv  Trpos 
Bid/cpicrLV  KO\OV  re  KOI  KdKov.  He  is  able,  with  independent 
taste  and  judgment,  to  discern  what  is  good  and  wholesome, 
and  what  bad  or  deleterious,  in  the  multiplicity  that  is  offered 
him  as  spiritual  food ;  it  not  being  enough  to  have  mere  derived 
opinions  imprinted  on  the  mind :  in  addition  to  this,  there  must 
be,  to  speak  with  Philo,  ii.  353,  Siaa-roXr]  TOVTWV  /cal  Siaipeais 
et9  T6  aipeaiv  wv  yjpT)  KOL  (fzwyrjv  TCOV  IvavTiwv. 

This  state  of  TeXeiorrjs  is,  alas,  not  found  in  the  Hebrew 
Christians  who  are  here  addressed,  and  yet  is  it  the  natural 
goal  of  all  spiritual  growth.  The  author  therefore  exhorts 
them  to  strive  after  it,  offering  on  his  part  to  aid  them  in 

1  In  the  same  way  Philo  also  contrasts  the  J/JJTT/O?  with  the  rsAg/of,  i. 
p.  62,   ed.   Mangey  :    ovfavos  .  .  .  TOVTUV   6  rifafos  ^slrett  .  .  .  T£   Ss 
xul  B/Bc&axaA/fitf  (tati  %p£i'ct). 
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attaining  it,  if  that  be  still  possible,  seeing  it  is  now  long  since 
they  had  first  received  instruction  in  the  elements  of  Chris 
tianity,  and  instead  of  advancing,  had  stood  still,  or  rather 
retrograded : 

Chap.  vi.  1-3.  Therefore,  leaving  the  first  elementary  doctrine 
of  Christ^  let  us  press  on  unto  perfection  ;  not  laying  again  the 
foundation  in  repentance  from  dead  works  and  faith  in  God,  in 
the  doctrine  of  baptisms  and  of  laying  on  of  hands,  of  the  resur 
rection  of  the  dead  and  of  eternal  judgment.  And  this  let  us  do, 
if  so  be  God  permit. 

Some  commentators  regard  this  sentence  as  the  sacred 
writer's  declaration  of  his  purpose  (Klee,  De  Wette,  Tholuck, 
etc.),  others  as  an  exhortation  to  his  readers  (Bohme,  Bleek, 
Ebrard,  Liinemann,  Hofmann  (ScJiriftbeweis,  i.  553)) ;  but  no 
one  has  put  the  question  whether  we  have  actually  to  decide 
for  the  one  view  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  The  words  Sib 
ITTI  Tr]v  TeXetor^ra  (j)epwfjie0a,  taken  by  themselves,  appear  no 
doubt  to  be  a  communicative  exhortation,  in  which  the  writer 
includes  his  readers  along  with  himself ;  but  the  participial 
clauses  afyevres  and  KaTaflaXko/jievoi,  render  it  quite  impossible 
for  us  to  regard  the  whole  passage  as  such.  A  teacher  might 
indeed  well  say  that  he  intends  to  leave  on  one  side  the  funda 
mental  truths  of  Christianity,  and  not  to  begin  his  present 
work  by  laying  again  the  foundation  of  Christian  life  and 
doctrine ;  but  if  his  intention  were  to  exhort  his  fellow-Chris 
tians  to  strive  after  the  maturer  knowledge  of  spiritual  man 
hood,  and  to  this  end  he  bade  them  neglect  the  fundamental 
truths  of  their  religion,  and  lay  no  more  the  foundation  in 
repentance,  etc.,  that  would,  considering  the  inseparable  con 
nection  between  the  foundation  and  the  building,  commence 
ment  and  progress,  surely  be  strange  and  dangerous  advice, 
and  especially  so  in  the  mouth  of  our  author,  who  has  readers 
in  view  in  whom,  as  we  have  heard,  the  foundation  of  Chris 
tianity,  laid  long  ago,  was  certainly  in  need  of  strengthening 
and  renewal.  We  must  therefore  assume  that  the  plural  in 
this  passage  partly  belongs  to  the  author  alone  (as  v.  11,  ii.  5), 
and  is  partly  inclusive  of  him  and  his  readers,  and  that  in  the 
following  way  :  Therefore,  he  would  say  (because  a  Christian 
cannot  possibly  remain  always  a  child,  but  must,  if  he  fall  not 
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awa}r>  grow  on  to  ever  higher  and  maturer  knowledge),  let  us 
endeavour  to  arrive  at  the  state  of  the  reXetot — that  is,  such 
maturity  in  knowledge  as  is  capable  of  a  right  spiritual  judg 
ment,  and  such  fulness  of  age  as  is  required  for  a  stedfast  and 
worthy  profession ;  and  let  us  do  this  by  my  imparting  instruc 
tions  corresponding  to  the  state  referred  to,  and  by  your  seeking 
to  follow  these  instructions  :  and  this  (namely,  this  (pepeo-Oai, 
eVt  Trjv  T€\6LOT7]Ta)  let  us  do  (iroi^o-cofiev  to  be  preferred,  with 
Bleek  and  Liinemann,  as  a  better  supported  reading  to  the 
Troirtcro/jiev  retained  by  Lchm.  and  Tischendorf),  so  far  at  least 
as  God  may  permit,  i.e.  permit  me  to  help  you  forward,  who 
have  lingered  behind  by  your  own  fault  so  long,  and  permit 
you  to  draw  the  intended  benefit  from  my  efforts  on  your 
behalf.  In  this  way,  then,  the  author  includes  himself  with 
his  readers  in  the  two  main  propositions  fyepwfjizOa  and  TTOMJ- 
o-(0fji€v.  In  edvtrep  ewirpeTrr}  6  ©609  the  fear  is  indicated  of 
the  impossibility  of  helping  forward  to  a  higher  stage  those 
who  had  fallen  back  so  far,  or  remained  behind  so  long.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  participial  clauses  are  so  placed,  that  gram 
matically  they  have  the  same  twofold  subject  (the  writer  and 
his  readers)  with  (freptojjieOa  and  Trorfcra/jiev,  but  logically  their 
principal  reference  is  to  the  writer, — a  reference  which  governs 
and  determines  the  choice  of  the  terms  used.  There  is  nothing 
unnatural  in  this  :  it  would  be  allowable  for  any  of  us  to  say, 
if  we  had  to  do  with  backward  scholars,  Let  us  think  earnestly 
of  higher  knowledge,  and  leave  aside  what  you  ought  to  have 
gone  over  long  ago ;  let  us  press  forward,  unless  indeed  your 
having  stood  still  so  long  has  made  you  incapable  of  doing  so. 
$epeo-0cu  (ferri)  is  used  very  appropriately  here  with  eVt  of 
the  mark  or  object  aimed  at :  it  combines  the  notion  of  an 
impulse  from  without  with  that  of  eager  and  onward  pressing 
haste  (comp.  Acts  ii.  2,  where  it  also  signifies  cum  imp etu  ferri). 
De  Wette  and  others  are  mistaken  in  understanding 
as  said  exclusively  of  the  writer,  and  in  consequence 
rrjra  as  designating  merely  a  fully  developed  line  of  teaching ; 
whereas  it  refers  at  once  to  knowledge  and  to  life,  to  word 
and  action  (Xo70?,  epya),  and  here  especially  to  the  fulness  of 
spiritual  knowledge  manifesting  itself  in  a  Christian  profession 
as  the  antithesis  of  V^ITLOTTJ^.  ' Afyikvai  is  the  usual  word 
employed  by  an  orator  or  writer  when  he  declines  to  speak  of 
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a  subject  which  presents  itself  for  consideration,  in  order  to 
revert  to  or  to  discuss  another.  What  the  author  here  intends 
to  leave  on  one  side  is  the  TO,  aro^eta  TT)?  apxf)<;  ™v  Xoy«W 
TOV  Qeov  of  v.  12,  which  he  now  describes  as  the  TOV  T^?  dpxfjs 
TOV  Xpio-Tov  \6ryov.  As  above  TO,  aTOi^ela  TTJS  apxfc  were 
the  primary  elements,  so  here  o  \6yos  rfjs  dpxns  is  the  primitive 
word  or  witness  (of  the  gospel),  and  TOV  Xpio-rov  is  a  genitivus 
objecti  (o  Xo7o?  TOV  Xp.,  like  o  X.  TOV  Kvplov  or  TOV  Seov1  = 
TO  evayyeXiov).  It  is,  then,  that  instruction  regarding  Christ 
with  which  a  beginning  is  made  by  all  preachers  of  the  gospel 
that  is  now  to  be  passed  over,  in  order  to  advance  to  higher 
developments  of  divine  truth.2 

Like  a^ezrre?,  we  have  in  p/rj  irakiv  Oepekiov  /caTa/3a\\6- 
pevot,  a  current  phrase  to  express  the  ordinary  methodical 
procedure  of  the  instructor,  who,  in  teaching,  first  "  lays  the 
foundation,"  and  then  builds  upon  it.  Ebrard  acknowledges 
this,  but  only  to  adopt  in  its  room  the  perverse  interpretation, 
"not  again  throwing  down  the  foundation"  (as  if  warning 
against  apostasy  or  unbelief).  There  being  nothing  new  under 
the  sun,  he  can,  it  seems,  find  authority  for  even  such  a  strange 
perversion  as  this,  and  appeals  to  a  rendering  in  the  Itala  — 
"  non  iterum  fan  damentum  diruentes."  But  "throwing  down" 
(dejicere)  would  neither  in  itself  be  the  proper  expression  for 
"destroying"  a  foundation  ;  nor,  though  KaTaftaXkeiv  has  the 
sense  of  dejicere  or  diruere,  can  this  be  extended  to  the  middle 
ttaTa/3d\\€o-0ai,  here,  especially  as  KaTa/3d\\ecr6ai,  0efj,e\iov  is 
the  regular  antithesis  of  eVot/coSoyiietz/3  (comp.  also  Philo,  i.  266, 

1  It  has  been  already  observed  that  St.  Luke  almost  invariably  employs 
some  such  periphrasis  for  svot'yyt'hiov. 

2  o  Ko"/o$  rijf  dpxqs  is  a  peculiar  Hebraizing  construction.     In  Hebrew, 
however,  the  word   corresponding  to   dpxqsi   whether  £J^"|,  TT't/'S'li  or 
rAnn,  would  have  to  take  the  first  place,  as  the  Peshito  renders  here, 
"  the  beginning  of  the  word  of  Messiah"  —  schurojo  de-melihe  da-meshicho. 
The  three  words,  tipM,  dQtt's,  (pspwOotf,  are  found  together  in  a  place  in 
Euripides  (Androm.  392),  first  pointed  out  by  Wetstein  : 


Tlpog  T^U  TthtVTyiu  vartpctv  ovactv 
3  Comp.  Eurip.  Here.  Fur.  1261,  1262  : 
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v7ro/3dX\.€(T0ai,  Oefiekiov ;    ii.    289,    jBaXkeaOai   #e/zeXioi> ;    and 
1  Cor.  iii.  10,  TiQkvai  6ep.e\iov). 

The  three  following  pairs  of  genitives  are  instances  of  the 
so-called  genitivus  appositionis  (Winer,  §  59,  pp.  503,  504,  Eng. 
transl.),  indicating  what  the  "foundation"  is,  or  wherewith  the 
"  laying"  of  such  foundation  has  to  do.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of 
six  points  of  doctrine  here,  but  properly  we  have  only  four 
points  of  doctrine  preceded  by  two  features  of  Christian  life — 
Repentance  and  Faith.  The  word  StSa^rj^'  does  not  stand 
before  /neTavotas,  but  only  before  /BaTrricrfjLcov.  The  sacred 
writer  most  clearly  distinguishes  (says  Hofmann)  between  what 
they  ought  no  longer  to  have  to  do  (i.e.  begin  again  to  repent 
and  believe)  and  what  they  ought  no  longer  to  have  to  learn 
(the  doctrines  connected  with  baptism,  etc.).  The  Christian 
life  begins  with  a  turning  away  from  such  a  life  or  course  of 
action  as  is  destitute  of  life  from  God,  and  a  turning  to  God 
in  living  faith  and  trust  in  Him.  This  is  the  fjuerdvoia  OLTTO 
veKpwv  eprftov  and  the  TTLGTIS  eVl  Seov  which  is  here  spoken  of. 
He  who  has  made  such  a  beginning,  is  next  taught  the  signi 
ficance  of  the  two  rites  of  baptism  and  imposition  of  hands 
which  the  church  performs  on  him  :  he  is  taught  what  is  there 
done  to  him,  and  what  God  will  one  day  do  for  him,  when  He 
shall  raise  from  the  dead  him  who  has  been  sealed  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  by  a  final  judgment  shall  associate  for  ever 
with  the  blessed  him  who  is  here  separated  by  the  waters  of 
baptism  from  an  evil  world.  The  author,  therefore,  is  not  here 
speaking  of  a  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  faith  in  con 
trast  with  higher  points  of  doctrine,  but  of  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  life  (the  first  "believing,"  Rom.  xiii.  11)  in 
contrast  with  its  riper  age  (vid.  Hofmann,  Schriftb.  i.  553).  In 
this  way  Hofmann  very  justly  refutes  the  false  inference  drawn 
by  Ritschl  and  others  from  our  passage,  that  faith  occupies  a 
lower  position  in  our  author's  system  than  in  St.  Paul's.  In  a 
certain  sense,  however,  it  may  be  said  that,  even  in  our  author's 
view,  repentance  and  faith  are  the  two  first  and  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  They  represent  the  order  of  develop 
ment  of  divine  grace,  into  which  no  one  can  enter  unless 
taught  both  from  law  and  gospel  regarding  the  necessity  and 
nature  both  of  repentance  and  of  faith;  and  so,  accordingly,  our 
Catechism  begins  with  the  Decalogue  and  the  Creed.  But,  as 
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we  have  said  already,  if  we  regard  the  actual  form  of  the  ex 
pression,  it  is  certainly  not  instruction  as  to  the  way  of  salva 
tion,  but  the  actual  entering  on  that  way  itself,  which  is  here 
spoken  of  as  the  first  foundation  of  Christianity.  The  laying 
of  that  foundation  has  to  do,  first  (in  the  case  of  unbelievers), 
with  repentance  and  faith  as  negative  and  positive  commence 
ments  of  the  new  life  ;  and  secondly  (in  the  case  of  catechu 
mens),  with  the  doctrine  of  the  two  initiatory  sacramental  actions 
and  that  of  the  "  last  things,"  which  will  form  the  corporeo- 
spiritual  and  eternal  consummation  of  the  new  life  begun  in 
repentance  and  faith  here,  and  sealed,  enriched,  advanced  by 
baptism,  and  its  accompanying  rite  of  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

We  will  now  consider  separately  these  three  pairs  of  funda- 
mentalia. 

I.  The  first  is  that  of  repentance  from  dead  works  and  of 
faith  towards  God — (fjueravoia?  CITTO  ve/cp&v  epycov  /cal  7riWe&>? 
€7rl  Seov).  The  construction  ^erdvoia  CLTTO  is  found  in  St. 
Luke  (Acts  viii.  22)  ;  and  TriaTevew  eVl  (Oeov  or  TOV  Kvpiov), 
while  not  quite  without  example  in  St.  Paul  (comp.  Eom.  iv. 
5,  24),  is  (with  TTLCTT.  etY)  at  least  a  more  usual  expression  in 
St.  Luke  than  in  any  other  writer  of  the  New  Testament  (Acts 
ix.  42,  xi.  17,  xvi.  31,  xxii.  19).  In  substance,  the  TTJV  6^9 
Seov  [Aerdvotav  of  Acts  xx.  21  is  equivalent  to  the  Tr/o-rew?  eVl 
Seov  here  :  both  seem  to  say  so  little,  and  in  truth  include  so 
much.  The  Word  of  God  begins  its  work  in  a  man  by  address 
ing  his  innermost  self,  his  proper  Ego.  The  first  thing  one  has 
to  do  is  to  change  or  turn  with  the  z/ou?  (/ieraj/cua),  i.e.  the  whole 
self-conscious,  self-determined  personal  intelligence,  away  from 
(aTTo)  veKpwv  epycov.  The  interpretation  of  vercpa  epya  (here 
and  at  ix.  14)  given  by  Kostlin  (Ltehrbegriff^  p.  400  seq.),  as 
equivalent  to  epya  d/cap7ra  ("dead,"  i.e.  "  fruitless"  works),  is 
true  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  not  exhaustive.  Hofmann's  is  better 
— though  he  perhaps  exceeds  the  writer's  meaning — "  all  such 
acts  as  belong  to  that  death  which  reigns  in  the  natural  world" 
(Weiss,  ii.  166).  Better  still  is  his  definition  referred  to  above  : 
"  every  act  or  course  of  action  in  which  is  not  inherent  a  life 
from  God."  So  also  Bleek,  De  Wette,  Tholuck,  Lunemann, 
and  most  moderns.  "  Dead  works"  are  works  which  have  not 
their  source  or  motive  power  in  a  life  from  God,  and  are  con 
sequently  destitute  of  any  true  worth  before  Him.  They  have 
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no  power  to  act  for  good  on  the  world  without,  nor  to  react 
for  good  on  the  doer  himself,  and  are  therefore  fruitless :  they 
bear  no  abiding  fruit  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  this  term 
is  included  all  that  in  Hebrew  is  called  KV^,  that  is,  show 
without  substance,  or  ftN  (from  pitf,  spirare),  lightness,  vanity, — 
the  opposite  of  what  has  any  reality  or  true  worth,  and  espe 
cially  the  opus  operatum  or  pharisaical  righteousness  of  the 
Jewish  hypocrite,  which  Philo  depicts  in  the  remarkable  passage 
concerning  ceremonial  worship  (i.  195):  "He  also  wanders  from 
the  path  of  godliness  who  thinks  that  ritual  observance  may  take 
the  place  of  true  sanctity." 

In  contrast  to  this,  the  grace  of  God  produces  in  the  mind, 
which  it  has  turned  away  from  "  dead  works,"  an  immediate 
personal  relation  and  self-surrender  to  Him,  as  manifested  in 
the  gospel ;  and  this  is  its  second  product,  7T«7T*s  eVt  Oeov. 
Faith  in  its  deepest  ground  is  trust  towards  and  upon  the  self- 
revealing  God  (fiducia) ;  and  the  personal  relation  to  God, 
which  is  constituted  by  faith,  is  opposed  here  to  every  other, 
the  result  of  outward  work  or  ceremonial  observance.  It  is 
purposely  designated  as  Tn'cnrt?  ITTL  @eov ;  for  faith  in  God,  the 
God  of  salvation,  is  not  distinct  from,  but  inclusive  of,  faith  in 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  So  John  xiv.  1,  Ye  believe  in  God, 
believe  also  in  me;  i.e.  remain  united,  as  with  God  the  invisible 
by  faith,  so  also  with  me,  when  I  shall  have  returned  to  Him, 
and  ye  see  me  no  more.  In  view  of  the  scrupulous  persistence 
of  Judaism  in  the  exclusive  dogma  of  the  unity  of  God  ("HIT 
Stfn),  it  was  specially  necessary  to  insist  on  this  point  of  nridT^ 
eVl  @eov,  in  reasoning  with  Jewish  Christians  not  yet  firmly 
grounded  in  the  faith.  After  mentioning  the  two  chief  con 
stituents  of  the  foundation  of  Christian  life,  the  author  next 
speaks  of  the  elementary  doctrines  to  be  imparted  to  those  who 
have  entered  on  the  way  of  salvation.  They  follow  acrwSeTO)?, 
without  connective  particle,  in  order  to  make  the  living  basis 
of  all  the  more  prominent. 

II.  The  second  pair  of  fundamentalia  is  ^aTrria-^v  StSa^t}? 
eVt0ecr€a)5  re  '^eipwv.  The  reading  BiBa^v  (only  B.)  would 
deserve  no  consideration  had  it  not  been  adopted  by  Lchm. 
It  shows,  however,  that  the  writer  of  the  Vatican  MS.  connected 
ftaTTTMTijLwv  as  a  governed  genitive  with  StS.  ("  doctrine  of 
baptisms ").  And  so  far  he  was  certainly  in  the  right.  For 
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it  is  quite  impossible  (a)  to  separate  pcnrTicriJLMv  SiSa^s  by  a 
comma,  and  regard  SiSa%fj<;  as  standing  by  itself  as  an  inde 
pendent  fundamental  (so  Erasmus,  Luther,  and  many  others, 
and  in  our  own  day  De  Wette  and  Honing  (Sacrament  der 
Taufe,  i.  94)).  This,  among  other  reasons,  has  the  logical  one 
against  it,  that  St&a^r;,  whether  taken  to  signify  the  necessary 
catechetical  instruction  or  the  contents  of  such  instruction, 
would  form,  if  regarded  as  a  separate  fundamental,  a  member 
of  the  group  quite  disparate  from  all  the  rest.  For  in  the 
former  sense  Si&a^??  would  be  an  independent  ecclesiastical 
institution,  i.e.  the  office  or  function  of  catechetical  teaching  ; 
and  in  the  latter  it  would,  by  the  worst  possible  manner  of 
dividing,  be  introduced  into  the  midst  of  things  which  form 
parts  of  itself.  It  is  equally  impossible  (b)  to  make  StSa^? 
the  governed  genitive  after  ^a^Tio-^wv,  as  e.g.  Bengel  renders 
it  —  baptisms  of  doctrine  —  a  rendering  still  defended  by  Winer 
(§  30,  3,  note  4,  p.  205,  Eug.  transl).  His  words  are  :  "  The 
rendering  of  paTrno-fjiol  BiSa^rs  by  '  baptisms  upon  instruction] 
as  designating  the  peculiarly  Christian  rites,  and  so  distinguish 
ing  them  from  the  legal  baptisms  or  lustrations  of  the  Jews,  is 
supported  by  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  paTrrlaavTes  —  SiSdo-fcovres.  The 
objection  to  this  urged  by  Ebrard,  that  Christian  baptism  is  dis 
tinguished  from  those  lustrations,  not  by  the  special  instructions 
connected  with  it,  but  by  the  remission  of  sins  and  regeneration,  is 
of  no  weight,  Matt,  xxviii.  saying  nothing  about  remission  of 
sins."  But,  in  fact,  ^aTmo-pol  Sio'a'xfjs  would  be  almost  the 
worst  possible  designation  of  Christian  baptisms,  if  meant  to 
distinguish  them  from  what  no  doubt  would  here  be  primarily 
referred  to  —  the  baptisms  of  proselytes  among  the  Jews.1  No 
Jewish  proselyte  would  receive  baptism  without  being  pre 
viously  instructed  in  his  new  religious  faith  and  duties  ;  and 

1  Baptism  was  held  to  be  as  indispensable  as  circumcision  for  converts 
to  Judaism,  according  to  the  maxim  ^Oft"1!  iw^  *iy  "0  I^S  D^J^  —  He 
only  is  a  proselyte  who  has  been  circumcised  and  baptized.  After  HT'Q 
(circumcision)  and  p6*3ti  (baptism)  a  third  indispensable  requisite  was 
p"lp  (the  offering  a  sacrifice  —  corban)  :  a  proselyte  had  to  testify  by 
offering  a  sacrifice,  that  he  had  entered  into  the  fellowship  of  Israel  ;  and 
even  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  he  had  to  deposit  a  fixed  sum  to 
buy  a  victim  when  the  temple  service  should  be  restored.  This,  however, 
was  abolished  by  R.  Jochanan  for  fear  of  abuse  (Talm.  Ball.  Cherithoth 
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in  any  case,  the  author  of  our  epistle  could  hardly  have  chosen 
a  more  ambiguous  and  unsuitable  exp1  ession  than  this,  which 
is  capable  of  such  various  interpretations.1  Had  it  been  his 
purpose  to  define  more  closely  the  baptism  of  the  gospel,  he 
would  have  used  quite  a  different  epexegetical  genitive — as,  for 
instance,  /SaTTTtcr/m  Trakiryyevecrias,  or  the  like. 

We  must  therefore  take  ^airTia^wv  as  dependent  on  BiBa-^rj^ ; 
and  then,  without  violation  of  grammar,  we  may  either  (with 
the  Peshito)  make  eV^ecrew?  re  xeipwv  a  second  dependent  geni 
tive,  or  adopt  another  construction,  such  as  that  given  by  Jo. 
Gerhard  :2  doctrina  catechumenis  tradi  solita,  antequam  baptiza- 
rentur  vel  manuum  impositione  in  fide  Christiana  confirmaren- 
tur.  But  the  illogicalness  of  the  division  tells  almost  as  much 
against  this  view  as  against  taking  8t8a^9  apart  by  itself. 
And  therefore  not  only  ySaTrrtcr/Lteo^,  but  also  eVt$ecr6Ct>9,  avacrrd- 
c-6&>9,  and  Kpi^aro^  must  be  construed  as  dependent  on  SiSa^?)? 
(Bleek,  Tholuck,  Ebrard,  Hofmann,  Liinemann).  Rightly  un 
derstood,  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  syntax  here.  Bohme 
translates  correctly,  baptismorum  doctrince  et  (doctrinal)  impost- 
tionis  manuum.  It  is  an  instance  of  brachylogy  : 
5tSa^7J9  eVt$e'creft)9  T6  %€ipa)V  for 
re  eTTiOeaew  %6t/3wz^.3  The  question  now  is  :  What  kind  of 
doctrine  is  $i&a%r]  ^airrLo-^wv  1  In  every  other  passage  Chris 
tian  baptism  is  called  ^a7rTt<7/x.a,  whereas  /JaTrucr/W  is  the  name 
given  to  the  Jewish  washings  (ix.  10;  Mark  vii.  4-8).  Attempts 
are  made  to  explain  the  plural  here  as  applied  exclusively  to 

1  Bengel,  for  instance,  explains  it  quite  differently  from  Winer.     His 
words  are :    "  ftotKTUjpol  Itiaxfig  erant  baptismi,  quos  qui  suscipiebant, 
doctrinse  sacrse  Judseorum  sese  addicebant.    Itaque  adjecto  S/8«^ff  doctrinae 
distinguuntur  a  lotionibus  ceteris  leviticis,"  c.  ix.  10. 

2  Which  is  apparently  that  of  the  Vulgate,  and  is  so  interpreted  by 
Remiguis-Primasius,  etc. 

3  The  scheme  is  that  of  an  imperfect  j^a^oV,  one  member  of  which  is 
suppressed.     It  is  in  Latin  a  not  unusual  construction,  that  when  the  two 
central  members  of  such  %totffp,6g  consist  of  one  and  the  same  word  twice 
repeated,  this  word  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  omitted,  now 
from  the  former,  now  from  the  latter  member  of  the  sentence,  while  the 
position  of  the  remaining  words  remains  such  as  to  exhibit  the  chiasiic 
character  of  the  whole  (Niigelsbach,  Lat.  StyUstUc^  §  167,  4).     The  same 
construction  is  possible  also  in  Greek,  there  being  also  not  unfrequently  an 
inversion  of  the  governing  and  governed  genitive,  e.g.  Time.  i.  143,  oVyav 

ivfJCM 
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Christian  baptism,  by  referring  (1)  to  the  ancient  practice  of 
trine  immersion  ;  or  (2)  to  the  multiplicity  of  the  candidates 
and  of  the  acts  of  baptism  performed  on  their  behalf.1  But  of 
these  explanations,  the  former  is,  in  the  outset,  open  to  the 
objection  that  it  takes  for  granted  a  custom  to  which  the  New 
Testament  bears  no  witness,2  and  the  second  makes  the  plural 
quite  objectless.  The  proper  and  now  almost  universally  re 
ceived  explanation  —  which,  however,  Kostlin  (p.  447)  ground- 
lessly  rejects  —  is,  that  the  plural  /Sa-TrrtoyW  denotes  Christian 
baptism,  along  with  the  Jewish  baptism  of  proselytes,  and  that 
of  John  inclusive  (Bohme,  Klee,  Bleek,  von  Gerlach,  Hof- 
mann,  Liinemann,  Biesenthal,  and  many  others).  We  must  at 
the  same  time  reject  the  particular  inference  drawn  from  this 
{3a7rTi(7/jia)v  by  Tholuck  and  others,  that  the  author  designedly 
names  such  points  of  doctrine  as  "  do  not  constitute  the  essence 
of  Christian  faith,  but  were  in  some  degree  known  to  his  Jewish- 
Christian  readers  already  as  Jews,  and  llierefore  might  be  still 
adhered  to  by  those  of  the  church  ivho  were  otherwise  ready  to 
relapse  into  Judaism"  The  six  points  named  were  doubtless 
one  and  all  recognised  by  the  synagogue  also  as  fundamentalia, 
Their  Jewish  names  would  be  :  ruiKTJ,  repentance  ;  njlftx,  faith  ; 
H^3D,  baptism;  ro^DD,  laying  on  of  hands;  pn  DV,  day  of  judg 
ment  ;  and  rvnn,  life  everlasting,  or  resurrection.  These  six 
points  would  therefore  of  necessity  be  (not  in  some  degree 
only,  but)  perfectly  familiar  to  educated  Jewish  Christians  ; 
but  yet  as  conditions,  mediaj  or  issues  of  salvation  in  a  Jewish 
sense,  they  could  not  possibly  be  styled  the  6eue\ios  of  Chris 
tian  life  and  doctrine,  or  "  the  beginning  of  the  word  of 
Christ"  (o  T?}?  apxfo  T°v  XpLo-rov  'Xoyos)  :  such  they  could 
become  only  as  enlarged  and  enriched  with  deeper  meanings, 
by  new  relations  and  disclosures  under  the  gospel. 

This  is  precisely  what  the  plural  fiaTmauwv  indicates,  as 
I  find  already  observed  by  Schlichting,  and  still  better  by 
Schottgen.  The  Christian  catechumen  coming  out  of  Judaism 

1  Maintained  latterly  by  De  TVette,  who  hesitates  between  the  two 
methods  of  explanation. 


2  The  earliest  testimony  to  trine  immersion  is  in  the  rpiet 

of  the  Apostolical  Canons,   on  which  Zoriaras  says  : 
tvroivQa,  roic,  rpdg  x-ctToibvatig  (finalit  o  x.ct,vu»  Iv  pioi 
iv  tvl  pocwTiffftoiTt.     The  Jewish  proselyte  was  immersed  only  once. 
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Lad  to  be  instructed  how  New  Testament  baptism  in  the  name 
of  Jesus,  or  of  the  Triune  God,  is  distinguished  by  its  sacra 
mental,  inwardly-transforming,  and  mysterious  character  from 
the  lustrations  of  the  law,  and  from  the  traditional  w*Xl  en 
joined  along  with  circumcision  on  Gentile  proselytes  to  Judaism 
(or  in  the  case  of  female  proselytes  supplying  its  place),  as  well 
as  from  the  preparatory  baptism  of  John,  which  paved  the  way 
for  the  coming  kingdom,  and  was  itself  called  by  Josephus 
(xviii.  5,  2)  pctTTTicrfjios  and  /SaTrricri?.  Now  follows  (con 
nected  with  the  particle  re,  "as  also"1)  the  second  member 
of  the  second  pair-  of  fundamentalia — eV^eVew?  re  yeip&v. 
What  is  here  referred  to  is  (at  least  primarily  and  principally) 
the  imposition  of  hands,  which  in  the  apostolic  age  was  con 
nected  with  baptism,  and  followed  it  either  immediately,  as 
at  Acts  xix.  5  sq.,  or  as  a  later  complement,  as  at  Acts  viii. 
15-17.  Hofmann  is  the  first  [amongst  us]  who  has  properly 
appreciated  the  distinction  between  baptism  and  imposition  of 
hands.  Baptism  brings  the  man  as  a  person  into  the  state 
of  grace,  the  imposition  of  hands  qualifies  him  for  bearing 
witness  ;  the  former  translates  him  out  of  the  world  into  the 
fellowship  of  Christ,  the  latter  by  means  of  marvellous  gifts2 
enables  him  to  serve  Christ  in  the  world  ;  the  former  ministers 
to  him  the- divine  %«pi9,  the  latter  the  manifold  divine  %aplcr- 
Luara  (2  Tim.  i.  6). 

It  is  very  significant — and,  as  in  the  case  of  every  other 
apostolic  word,  it  demands  serious  consideration  here — that  the 
author  of  our  epistle  reckons  the  doctrine  of  the  imposition  of 
hands  among  the  fundamental  articles  of  Christianity.  As 
the  purpose  of  the  ordinance  was  to  qualify  for  independent 
participation  in  the  official  work  of  the  Christian  church,  its 
separation  in  time  from  baptism  (with  which  it  was  not  always 
connected  even  in  the  apostolic  age)  has  been  necessitated  since 
the  church  began  regularly  to  renew  herself  out  of  the  bosom 

1  Originally  identical  with  nl  or  TV  (as  is  generally  recognised  since 
Hartung's  investigations),  and  from  that  softened  down  to  an  enclitic. 

2  [The  expression  in  the  ancient  prayer  for  the  clergy  and  people,  Who 
alone  workest  great  marvels  (qui  facis  mirabilia  magna  solus),  send  down 
upon  our  bishops,  etc.,  the  healthful  spirit  of  Thy  grace,  appears  to  refer 
to  the  miraculous  gifts  originally  connected  with  the  illapse  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.     The  prayer  is  as  old  as  the  fifth  century.     Palmer,  Oriy.  lib.  i.  p. 
278.— TR.] 
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of  the  family,  and  so  children  to  be  ordinarily  baptized ;  but 
it  still  continues  a  fundamental  condition  of  the  revival  of 
church  life  that  confirmation  be  restored  to  its  proper  place  as 
a  complement  to  baptism,  and  that  the  imposition  of  hands  be 
regarded  as  the  means  of  imparting  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  the  church,  in  virtue  of  being  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  having  dwelling  within  her  the  fulness  of  His 
Spirit,  is  empowered  to  dispense.  It  is  not  meant  that  the 
imposition  of  hands  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sacrament  in  the 
sense  in  which  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  are  so  :  still 
something  of  a  sacramental  character  attaches  to  it ;  for  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  is  an  apostolic  ordinance  in  which  the 
Lord's  own  example  is  followed,  it  is  on  the  other,  by  virtue 
of  the  word  of  prayer  and  blessing  connected  with  it,  an  effec 
tual  means  of  conveying  heavenly  (although  for  the  time  no 
longer  extraordinary)  gifts.  The  ancient  synagogue  had  no 
ra'»D .  connected  with  its  iltatt.  Excepting  the  niTDD  of  the 
offerer  made  on  the  head  of  the  victim  before  its  sacrifice, 
Judaism  knows  of  no  other  imposition  of  hands  but  that  em 
ployed  in  the  ordination  of  a  rabbi ;  and  that  form,  moreover, 
is  regarded  as  permissible  only  within  the  borders  of  the  pro 
mised  land.  But  Christianity,  by  connecting,  through  the 
employment  of  the  same  sign  in  both  cases,  the  solemn  ordi 
nation  of  the  clergy  to  the  special  ministries  of  the  church  with 
that  initiation  to  the  general  Christian  service  and  warfare 
which  in  the  form  of  confirmation  ordinarily  follows  upon  every 
baptism,  has  set  its  seal  on  the  essential  unity  of  the  universal 
priesthood  of  all  Christians  with  the  special  priesthood  of  the 
Christian  ministry. 

From  all  this  it  will  follow  that  the  "  doctrine  of  the  laying 
on  of  hands"  here  referred  to  will  have  consisted,  in  conjunc 
tion  with  that  of  "baptisms,"  first,  in  instruction  with  regard 
to  the  various  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  given  through 
baptism  on  the  one  hand,  and  through  imposition  of  hands  on 
the  other ;  then  in  instruction  regarding  the  right  way  of  pre 
paring  one's  self  to  receive  by  baptism  the  spirit  of  faith,  and 
by  imposition  of  hands  the  spirit  of  power ;  and  finally,  in 
instruction  how  to  retain  faithfully  and  employ  conscientiously 
the  justifying  and  sanctifying  grace  received  in  the  one,  and 
the  special  gifts  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  and  of  the  world 
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which  were  ministered  by  the  other.1  (See  Acts  viii,  14-17, 
xix.  5  sq. ;  comp.  x.  44  sqq.,  ii.  38.)  It  may  cause  surprise 
that  the  author  should  thus  expressly  mention  the  imposition 
of  hands,  and  be  totally  silent  regarding  the  Lord's  supper. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  evade  this  difficulty  by  the  hypothesis 
that  he  is  naming  only  such  "fundamentals"  as  required 
nothing  more  than  a  course  of  good  Jewish  instruction  to  be 
appreciated  and  understood  (Bengel,  Tholuck,  etc.),  for  that 
hypothesis  we  have  already  found  to  be  incorrect.  It  must 
therefore  be  assumed  that  the  sacred  writer  gives  us  here  only 
the  main  outlines  of  the  instruction  imparted  to  Christian 
catechumens,  and  that  the  mystery  of  the  Lord's  supper  was 
excluded  from  it.2  The  author  (it  should  be  well  observed)  is 
not  enumerating  everything  of  fundamental  importance  in  the 
great  whole  of  Christian  truth,  but  first  those  practical  facts 
of  spiritual  experience  with  which  Christian  life  commences, 
and  then  those  instructions  with  which  the  church  meets  on 
the  threshold  one  who,  having  repented  and  believed,  asks 
for  reception  into  her  communion.  The  first  point  in  such 
instruction  will  be  regarding  that  baptism  and  imposition  of 
hands  which  he  is  about  to  receive.  The  next  follows  in  the 
third  and  last  pair  of  fundamentalia. 

III.  These  are  amcrracreo)?  re  ve/cpwv  Kal  Kpi^aro^  alwviov. 
These  genitives  are  also  dependent  on  StSa^r)?,  which  governs 
all  four  points  of  doctrine,  ranged  in  successive  order,  and 
connected  by  re  ...  re  ...  Kal.  It  may  be  asked,  In  what  sense 
are  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrection  and  eternal  judgment  con 
nected  with  those  of  baptism  and  the  laying  on  of  hands  ?  No 
modern  expositor  has  entered  so  thoroughly  into  this  question 
as  Hofmann.  According  to  him,  the  laying  on  of  hands  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  resurrection  as  baptism  to  eternal 
judgment,  inasmuch  as  that  which  baptism  prophetically  points 
to  is  fulfilled  in  the  final  judgment,  and  the  grace  which  is 
conveyed  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  is  consummated  in  the 

1  See  Note  A  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

2  This  is  also  L.  J.  Riickert's  opinion  :  We  may  conclude  from  this  that 
(the  apostolic  writer)  did  not  reckon  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper  to 
those  belonging  to  the  first  foundation,  but  would  reserve  it  for  the  age  of 
T6A5/</V>jj.     That  he  could  have  held  it  in  small  esteem,  no  one  acquainted 
with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  could  possibly  imagine. 
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resurrection.  For  jSaTmcrfjios  and  KplfJia  alwviov,  in  and  after 
this  life,  place  a  man,  as  a  person,  in  the  state  of  grace  ;  while 
eV/^eo-fc?  'xeip&v  and  avdcrTaa-^  veKpwv,  in  and  after  this  life, 
constitute  his  human  nature  a  vehicle  for  the  manifestation 
of  grace  (Weiss,  ii.  243):  in  other  words,  avdarao-^  is  the 
perfect  glorification  of  that  nature  which  has  been  fitted  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands  for  the  work  of  God  ;  while  Kpl^a 
alwviov  is  the  entrance  on  the  manifestation  and  full  enjoy 
ment  of  that  blessedness  which  was  sacramentally  made  ours 
in  baptism.  Elsewhere,  however  (ScJiriftbeweis,  i.  554),  Hof- 
mann  states  the  mutual  relation  otherwise,  and,  as  seems  to  me, 
less  happily  :  in  the  avdaracr^  is  fulfilled  that  to  which  we 
have  been  sealed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  in  the  /cpl/jua  alaviov  it 
will  be  declared  how  we  have  been  previously  delivered  from 
that  judgment  which  separates  eternally  from  God.  I  find 
these  parallels  less  happy  ;  because  that  Spirit  of  grace  and 
promise  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  final  redemption,  and  espe 
cially  of  our  resurrection  to  eternal  life  (2  Cor.  v.  5  ;  Eph.  i. 
14),  is  not  first  imparted  through  the  laying  on  of  hands,  but 
through  holy  baptism.  And  baptism,  moreover,  which  as  a 
\ovTpov  TraXiyyeveorlas  implants  in  the  midst  of  our  old  natural 
life  the  commencement  of  a  new  and  spiritual  life,  stands  in  at 
least  comparatively  closer  relation  to  the  resurrection,  in  which 
this  TraXLyyeveaia  will  be  perfected,  than  does  the  laying  on  of 
hands.  Hence  we  conclude  that  such  a  cJiiastic  relation  as  that 
supposed  by  Hofmann  between  the  four  points  of  doctrine,  can 
hardly  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  the  author.  The  con 
nection  between  them,  as  appears  to  us,  is  rather  as  follows  : 
When  any  one  has  entered  on  the  saving  path  of  repentance 
and  faith,  the  first  thing  is  to  instruct  him  regarding  baptism, 
by  which  he  is  incorporated  into  the  body  of  Christ,  and  like 
wise  concerning  the  imposition  of  hands,  which  conveys  the 
charismata  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  his  Christian  calling. 
This  must  be  followed  up  by  further  instruction  regarding  the 
resurrection  and  the  final  judgment,  since  the  Christian  life 
thus  begun  and  furnished  must,  in  the  midst  of  the  temptations 
of  the  world,  be  placed  under  the  shadow  of  those  two  great 
final  facts  in  the  history  of  redemption,  which  are  as  rich  in 
gracious  promise  as  they  are  fitted  to  inspire  with  wholesome 
awe.  Without  limitation  to  believers,  avda-raa^  vetcp&v  is 
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§iKaia>v  re  KOI  aSl/cav  (Acts  xxiv.  15)  ;  and  Kptfia 
is  the  final  judgment,  deciding  for  ever  the  blessedness 
of  the  righteous  and  the  damnation  of  the  wicked  (Acts  xxiv. 
25).  Both  these  facts,  which  occupy  the  boundary  between 
time  and  eternity,  are  also  Jewish  capita  fidei.  They  are  here, 
however,  conceived  of  as  Christian  facts  and  doctrines  :  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  being  founded  on  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  (Acts  iv.  2,  xvii.  18,  xxvi.  23),  in  which  sense  St.  Paul 
calls  himself  especially  a  preacher  of  the  avdo-rao-is  veKputv 
(Acts  xxiii.  6,  xxiv.  21)  ;  and  the  final  judgment  being  that 
which  is  to  be  pronounced  by  the  risen  Saviour,  as  the  man 
appointed  by  God  to  judge  the  world  (Acts  xvii.  31).  This, 
then,  is  the  sixfold  basis  of  Christian  life  and  Christian  teach 
ing,  which  long  ere  this  has  been  deposited  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  these  Hebrew  Christians.  And  yet,  as  their  wavering 
in  presence  of  the  synagogue  too  clearly  shows,  they  are  still 
in  need  of  further  instruction  in  this  their  A,  B,  C.  Never 
theless  the  writer  of  the  epistle  will  make  the  attempt  to  raise 
them  up  to  the  higher  ground  of  matured  intelligence,  edvirep 
eTTirpeTrr]  o  ©609,  if  so  be  God  grant  His  leave.  With  Him 
alone  the  decision  rests,  whether  they  have  so  far  forfeited  His 
grace  already  as  to  be  incapable  of  making  further  progress. 
On  this  eavtrep  the  whole  following  section  (vi.  4-12)  turns. 
The  writer  will  do  what  he  promises,  if  so  be  God  grant  him 
to  accomplish  the  almost  impossible.  For  there  is  a  backsliding 
and  an  apostasy  from  which  it  is  simply  impossible  to  rise  again, 
and  after  which  the  very  grace  of  knowledge  and  of  progress  is 
no  more. 


CJTAP.  vi.  4-12.  He  sets  vividly  before  them  the  hopelessness  of 
apostasy,  in  cases  where  a  living  knowledge  of  Christ  has 
been  once  obtained.  For  them,  however,  he  still  persists  in 
hoping  better  things,  and  that  through  sted fastness  in  faith 
they  will  yet  inherit  the  promises. 

"  If  God  permit ;"  for  there  is  an  apostasy  from  which  all 
efforts  to  recover  men  are  vain.  This  extreme  case  the 
apostolic  writer  now  sets  before  his  readers  as  a  salutary 
warning. 
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Vers.  4-6.  For  it  is  impossible,  [in  the  case  of]  those  who 
were  once  enlightened,  and  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  became 
partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  tasted  the  good  word  of  God, 
and  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  and  [afterward*]  fell  away,  to 
renew  them  again  unto  repentance,  [them]  that  have  crucified 
again  unto  themselves  the  Son  of  God,  and  exposed  to  an  open 
shame. 

Whether  we  regard  vers.  1-3  as  an  exhortation  to  his 
readers,  or  (which  we  think  the  most  natural  view)  as  a  decla 
ration  of  the  writer's  own  purpose  to  leave  the  elements  and 
advance  to  higher  disclosures  of  divine  truth,  in  either  case  it 
seems  most  suitable  to  connect  vers.  4-6  with  ecWep  eWrpeV^ 
6  @eo9.  For  even  if  we  regard  vers.  1-3  as  an  exhortation, 
eavjrep,  K.T.\.,  will  still  express  something  more  than  that  pious 
sense  of  dependence  for  every  step  on  the  wrill  of  Divine  Pro 
vidence  that  is  expressed,  for  instance,  in  the  eav  6  Kvpws 
eTTiTptyr]  of  1  Cor.  xvi.  7.  In  either  case,  whether  men  them 
selves  are  not  permitted  to  carry  out  the  good  resolutions  to 
which  they  have  been  incited,  or  their  teacher  is  not  suffered 
to  bring  them  any  further  on  the  good  way,  there  can  only  be 
one  reason  for  this,  —  namely,  that  grace  divine  itself,  by  way  of 
judicial  punishment,  has  ceased  from  working.  This  notion  of 
there  being  a  peremptory  terminus  beyond  which  renewal  and 
progress  are  no  longer  possible,  was  certainly  in  the  author's 
mind  when  he  wrote  eavTrep,  /e.r.X.  ;  and  it  is  this  notion 
which  he  now  proceeds  (vers.  4-6)  to  unfold.  In  this  view  of 
the  connection  I  find  Tholuck  and  Ebrard  most  in  accord 
with  me.1 

There  is,  I  think,  moreover,  further  evidence  that  vers.  1-3 
expressed  the  author's  purpose  to  elevate  his  readers'  minds 
along  with  his  own  to  Christian  TeXetor?;?  in  the  following 
avaicaivi^eiv  a?  peTavoiav,  on  which  all  the  participles 
,  and  the  rest)  depend.  For  in  ova- 


1  Liinemann,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  in  the  whole  paragraph  the 
following  connection  of  thought  :  **  Passing  by  points  of  elementary- 
instruction,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  such  as  demand  a  more  profound 
Christian  insight  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  convert  anew  those  who  have 
been  once  enlightened,  and  have  since  then  fallen  away."  This  leaves 
altogether  out  of  consideration  the  significant  savx-ip  \TeiTpiir$  o  0eeV»  and 
gives  a  strange  and  unsatisfactory  meaning  to  the  whole. 
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w  he  expresses  his  own  desired  action  as  teacher  and 
pastor,  the  correlative  to  that  expressed  in  the  avaKaivovaQai 
of  2  Cor.  iv.  16,  Col.  iii.  10.  Man  having  fallen  from  his 
original  condition  as  created  in  the  image  of  God,  needs  for 
restoration  to  it,  first  and  before  all  things,  a  "  change'11  and  a 
"renewal"  "of  the  mind"  (/uera-^ota,  avaKaivwcris  TOV  1/009, 
Rom.  xii.  2).  The  work  of  grace  in  spiritual  renovation  begins 
with  the  root  of  our  moral  nature  in  the  1^01)9,  by  rescuing  a 
man's  inward  life,  his  self-conscious  thinking  and  willing,  from 
its  degradation  in  God-forsaking  selfishness  and  worldliness, 
and  so  transforming  it  into  another  and  a  new  life.  This 
radical  transformation  is  here  described  as  et9  fjierdvoiav  (re 
sulting  in  an  entire  change  of  the  vovs)  ;  and  the  possibility  of 
the  repetition  (Trakiv)  of  such  a  change,  through  the  human 
instrumentality  which  God  usually  employs  (dvatcaw%eiv))  is 
positively  denied :  for,  as  De  Wette  correctly  observes,  the 
stern  meaning  of  this  a^vvarov  is  not  to  be  meddled  with.1 
Even  the  explanation,  that  what  is  altogether  impossible  with 
men  may  yet  be  effected  "  by  a  special  operation  of  divine 
power"  (Schlicht.,  Bengel,  etc.),  is  inadmissible  here ;  for  it  is 
God  Himself  who  works  through  the  preaching  of  the  word. 
Ambrose  (de  Pcenit.  ii.  3)  is  the  first  who  mentions  this  miti 
gatory  interpretation,  but  only  at  once  to  reject  it,  though  (it 
must  be  confessed)  to  decide  in  favour  of  one  yet  far  less 
tenable,  which  was  the  traditional  exposition  among  Catholics 
of  that  age.  Our  text,  as  is  well  known,  was  from  early  times 
a  main  support  of  over-strict  demands  for  church  discipline. 
Tertullian  (de  Pudicitia,  c.  20)  refers  to  it  as  the  testimony  of 
a  disciple  of  the  apostles  (Barnabas),  that  in  the  case  of  one 
fallen  from  the  state  of  grace  through  gross  sins  of  the  flesh, 
no  secunda  posnitentia  is  admissible.  The  Novatians  appealed  to 
it  in  support  of  their  fundamental  principle,  that  no  one  who 

1  A  remarkable  parallel  with  this  «3vjwro»,  which,  though  not  from  an 
apostolic  writer,  is  conceived  in  an  almost  apostolic  spirit,  is  to  be  found 
in  Philo  (i.  219),  where  he  describes  the  irreparable  loss  sustained  by  that 
soul  which  refuses  to  submit  itself  to  the  penitential  discipline  of  the  divine 
Logos,  and  overpasses  those  limits  of  humility  which  beseem  the  creature. 
Such  a  soul,  he  says,  will  not  only  be  u  widowed"  in  respect  of  all  true 
knowledge,  but  will  also  be  cast  out  (Ix/Sg/SAjjagr*/).  Once  unyoked  and 
separated  from  the  Logos,  she  will  be  cast  away  for  ever,  without  possi 
bility  of  returning  to  her  ancient  home. 
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had  once  denied  Christ  could  be  again  received  into 'church 
communion,  but  only  exhorted  to  repent,  his  future  destiny 
being  left  to  God  (Socrates,  h.  Eccl.  iv.  28), — a  principle  the 
application  of  which  they  had  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice 
already  extended  (like  the  Montanist  Tertullian)  from  the  lap  si 
in  time  of  persecution  to  all  who  had  fallen  into  peccata  mortalid. 
(See  Hefele,  Kirchen-Lexicon,  vii.  662).  This  Novatian  use  and 
interpretation  of  Heb.  vi.  4-8  was  met  by  Catholics,  since  the 
fourth  century,  by  an  exposition  which  on  the  one  hand  rendered 
it  invalid  for  establishing  the  Novatian  penitential  discipline, 
and  on  the  other  converted  it  into  a  proof  passage  against  the 
Novatian  practice  of  rebaptizing  those  who  joined  their  com 
munion  (Cyprian,  Ep.  73).  This  is  the  interpretation  in  favour 
of  which  St.  Ambrose  also  gave  his  decision :  Sed  tamen  de 
baptismo  dictum  ne  quis  iteretvera  ratio  per suadet ;  i.e.  the  words 
were  to  be  interpreted  not  as  denying  the  possibility  of  renewed 
repentance,  but  as  denying  the  permissibility  of  a  second  bap 
tism.  So  likewise  Theodoret :  6  Oelos  aTrocrroXo?  ov  ra  rr  9 
fjitTavolas  ajnyyopeva-e  (jxipjuafca,  a\\a  TOV  Oeiov  {SaTTTicrfJiaTOS 
TOV  opov  e'S/Safe;  and  Sedulius  Hybernus:  Sicut  in^ossibile  est 
Christum  iterum  crucifigi,  ita  criminosi  homines  non  possunt 
iterum  baptizari.  The  predicative  participles,  avacrravpovvres, 
/c.T.A,.,  were  understood  of  the  rebaptizers,  and  the  guilt  they 
thereby  incurred.  The  appellation  <£omcr^o9,  usually  given  to 
baptism  as  early  as  the  days  of  Justin  Martyr  (Apol.  i.  62,  65), 
and  the  not  less  usual  appellation  ovaKdiviC^iv l  for  the  act  of 
baptism,  favoured  this  interpretation  ;  and  the  passage  thus 
expounded  long  served  to  protect  the  objective  validity  of  the 
sacrament,  whether  administered  by  Catholics  or  heretics,  so 
that  the  form  of  the  divine  institution  was  adhered  to.  But 
the  arbitrary  character  of  this  interpretation,  invented  as  it  was 
to  serve  a  temporary  controversial  object,  is  too  evident  to  be 
denied  by  any  one.  IId\LV  avaKaiviC/civ  et?  (JLerdvoiav  can  here 
by  no  possibility  refer  to  the  repetition  of  the  outward  act  of 
baptism.  What  is  meant  is  evidently  an  inward  spiritual  trans 
formation  ;  and  the  only  questions  which  arise  are  the  two  fol- 

1  The  author  of  the  Philopatris  (c.  12)  uses  the  word  in  speaking 
of  Christian  baptism :    vivixoe,   fe    pot    Tothi'hoiiex.g 
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lowing :  1.  Whether  by  the  TrapaTreo-ovre^  in  whom  this  change 
is  declared  impossible,  we  are  to  understand  all  in  general  who 
may  have  fallen  through  grave  transgressions  knowingly  com 
mitted  and  persisted  in,  or  only  those  who  have  lost  grace 
through  one  particular  form  of  sin  ;  and  2.  Whether,  by  the 
irredeemably  lost  here  spoken  of,  we  are  to  understand  such 
persons  as,  having  once  been  truly  regenerate,  afterwards  fall 
away,  or  are  left  to  infer  from  the  fact  of  their  apostasy  that 
they  were  never  truly  regenerated  at  all.  Calvin,  and  all  pre- 
destinarian  interpreters,  are  of  necessity  of  the  latter  opinion. 
Bleek,  too,  says :  "  The  new  life,  and  therefore  also  the  new  birth 
(regeneration),  had  made  a  beginning  in  these  persons,  but  not 
yet  struck  such  root  in  them  as  to  be  able  to  withstand  all  assaults 
from  without  and  from  within"  And  De  Wette :  "  We  must 
conclude  that  the  enlightening  (<f  ama/io9)  of  such  Christians  was 
a  merely  superficial  one"  To  the  same  purport  is  that  expres 
sion  of  Schaf's  in  his  treatise  On  the  Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
(1841)  :  "Awakened,  not  yet  fully  regenerated;"  and  that,  too, 
of  von  Gerlach  :  "  Men  in  ivhom  the  last  and  most  formidable 
opposition  of  the  old  nature  had  not  yet  been  overcome."  Julius 
Miiller  (S&nde^  ii.  576)  maintains  indeed  that  the  new  life, 
when  it  really  exists,  can  never  be  wholly  lost  again,  and  yet 
does  not  deny  that  our  passage  (taken,  as  he  remarks,  "  from  a 
deutero-canonical  book")  speaks  of  an  apostasy  of  persons  truly 
regenerate,  from  which  recovery  is  impossible.  This  frank 
acknowledgment  is  important  for  us,  in  view  of  De  Wette's 
assertion,  that  in  the  description  given,  vers.  4,  5,  there  is  no 
manifest  sign  of  the  true  regeneration  of  the  heart  and  will. 
How  groundless  this  assertion  is,  will  become  evident  at  once 
when  we  consider  more  closely  the  descriptive  participles.  It 
is  impossible,  says  the  author,  to  renew  again  unto  repentance 
— (1)  TOV9  &ira£  (fwnurBevTas,  those  who  have  once  become  light; 
meaning,  according  as  we  make  it  refer  to  persons  or  to  the 
faculty  of  sight,  either  those  who  have  been  translated  into  a  sphere 
of  light  (Col.  i.  13),  or  those  who  have  been  enlightened,  freed 
from  their  blindness.  If  we  compare  x.  32  with  x.  26,  the  latter 
would  seem  the  only  right  view;  but  Ps.  xxxvi.  10  (Gr.)  (ev  ra> 
(f)WTi  aov  o^o^eOa  </)£>?)  shows  that  both  views  may  really 
coincide,  since  the  enlightenment  of  the  spirit  is  derived  from 
that  Divine  Light  by  which  it  is  encompassed,  and  the  inward 
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eye  being  thus  enlightened,  the  whole  body,  the  whole  person 
ality,  is  also  made  full  of  light  (Luke  xi.  34-36).1  This  en 
lightenment  is  described  by  aira^  as  an  accomplished  fact, 
which,  having  once  taken  place,  subsists  and  continues  through 
and  from  itself  (comp.  x.  2),  but  which  also,  if  once  swallowed 
up  by  the  previous  darkness,  is  incapable  of  renewal.  A  man 
experiences  this  turning  from  darkness  to  light  (Eph.  v.  14) 
only  once,  and  no  more.  It  is  impossible  to  renew  again  unto 
repentance  those  who  have  returned  to  their  old  darkness. 

The  same  is  further  the  case  with  those  (2)  who  enjoy  and 
then  lose  the  heavenly  gift — ryevaafjievovs  re  Tijs  Scoped?  rfjs  CTTOV- 
pavtov.  That  here  ^eveaOai  is  not  a  mere  superficial  tasting, 
is  plain  from  the  emphasis  implied  in  its  very  position  in  the 
sentence ;  the  further  proof  derived  from  the  usus  loquendi  is 
given  at  ii.  9.  Philo  speaks  in  a  similar  sense  of  yevcrd/uLevoi, 
Ka\o/caya6las,  In  direct  antithesis  to  the  Calvinistic  interpre 
tation,  summis  labris  gustare,  the  true  meaning  of  <yeveo-0ai, 
here  is,  to  have  a  thorough  experience  or  enjoyment  of  the  object 
which  is  put  in  the  genitive ;  and  this  is  fully  recognised  by 
Ebrard,  who  is  here  under  no  restraint  from  any  dogmatic 
interest.  Bleek  supposes  that,  on  account  of  the  intimate  con 
nection  (marked  by  the  re)  between  this  and  the  preceding 
clause,  we  must  assume  that  "  the  heavenly  gift"  is  the  same 
as  the  heavenly  illuminating  light  there  referred  to.  But  the 
utmost  we  are  warranted  in  inferring  from  the  re  is,  that  the 
one  is  the  result  of  the  other.  The  work  of  grace  begins  with 
divine  illumination,  on  which  follows  an  apprehension  and 
tasting  of  that  which  is  thus  made  known. 

Were  we  compelled  to  understand  by  "  the  heavenly  gift"  one 
out  of  many,  it  might  be  the  grace  of  justification  or  remission 
of  sins,  in  which  all  life  and  blessedness2  are  comprised,  which 

1  Compare  Philo's  use  of  <purt£ci»  (i.  506),  and  his  description  of  the 
Logos  as  both  manna  and  light.  Comp.  also  i.  534,  where  the  progressive 
illumination  of  the  soul  is  described.  There  is  a  fine  Midrash  in  Pesikta 
rabbati  on  Ps.  xxxvi.  10  (Eng.  ver.  9,  In  Thy  light  shall  we  see  light) : 
"  The  light  meant  is  that  of  Messiah,  which  was  from  of  old  hidden  by  God 
under  the  throne  of  His  glory.  When  Satan  once  asked,  '  Lord  of  the  world, 
to  whom  belongs  that  hidden  light  under  Thy  throne?'  the  Holy  One,  blessed 
be  He!  answered  him,  '  It  belongs  to  Him  from  whom  thou  once  slialtf.ee  in 
fear  and  shame."1 " 

8  [There  is  an  allusion  here  to  an  expression  in  Luther's  Catechism 
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the  apostolic  writer  had  here  in  view;  but  Tholuck,  Liinemann, 
and  other  modern  interpreters,  rightly  object  to  understand 
ing  by  it  here  any  one  particular  gift  whatsoever.  The  Scoped 
eTTovpdvios,  called  2  Cor.  ix.  15  the  "  unspeakable  gift,"  is  that 
of  salvation  in  Christ.  A  gift  it  is,  because  God  has  bestowed 
it  on  us,  and  imparts  it  to  us  in  prevenient  grace  ;  a  heavenly 
gift,  because  sent  down  from  heaven  itself,  and  making  us 
partakers  of  celestial  blessedness.  In  other  passages  St.  Luke 
delights  in  calling  the  Holy  Ghost  a  Scoped  (comp.  ii.  4  above 
with  Acts  xi.  17)  ;  but  here  it  is  only  indirectly  that  He  is  so 
called.  The  sacred  writer  proceeds  to  warn  them,  further,  as 
(3)  Kal  ftero^of?  <yevr)0evTas  Trvev/jLaros  dytov.  When  a  man 
has  been  divinely  enlightened,  and  has  tasted  the  supreme  good, 
salvation  in  Christ  and  new  life  from  God,  he  becomes,  in  the 
third  place,  a  living  member  of  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is 
animated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Of  that  Spirit  he  so  partakes, 
as  to  carry  His  presence  within  him  as  an  abiding  possession, 
an  impelling  power,  an  active  source  of  life.  Mero^o?,  as 
already  observed,  is  a  word  common  to  St.  Luke  and  to  this 
epistle  ;  lyevrjOevres  is  the  aorist  used  by  the  Doric  and  later 
writers,  instead  of  tyevopevoi,.  It  is  possible  that  the  author,  in 
employing  the  word  (/xoTiadevre^  was  thinking  of  catechetical 
instruction, — in  speaking  of  the  Scoped  eVou^avio?,  of  the  grace 
imparted  in  baptism, — and  in  fjiero^ot  d<yiov  Trvev/uLaros,  of  the 
imposition  of  hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  He,  then,  who 
has  thus  been  delivered  from  the  gloom,  and  poverty,  and 
weakness  of  a  life  without  God,  must  henceforth  find  his  home, 
his  source  of  nourishment,  in  the  world  above.  The  author 
therefore  goes  on  to  speak  of  such  as  (4)  KO\OV  <yevcrafj,evovs 
Seov  pij/jia  Swdfjueis  re  //-eXXoz'To?  alwvos.  Considering  his 
evident  command  of  language,  we  certainly  cannot  regard  the 
repetition  of  the  verb  ryevecrOcu  here  as  to  be  explained,  by  the 
supposition  that  the  writer  was  at  a  loss  for  another  appropriate 
word  (Bleek,  Liinemann)  :  rather  the  repetition  of  the  same 
term  is  intended  to  set  forth  more  strongly  the  reality  of  the 
experiences  referred  to.  The  change,  moreover,  in  the  con 
struction  (yevcrafj,.  being  now  followed  by  an  accus.)  has  cer 
tainly  some  meaning,  and  cannot  be  explained  by  saying  that 

(Fifth  Part,  "  The  Sacrament  of  the  Altar"),  "  Where  remission  of  sins  is, 
there  is  also  life  and  blessedness" — TR.] 
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the  author  did  not  wish  to  accumulate  more  genitives  dependent 
one  on  another  (Bohme,  Bleek,  De  Wette,  Liinemann).  The 
construction  of  yevecrOai,  with  the  accusative  occurs  but  very 
seldom  in  non-biblical  Greek  (see  Passow)  ;  in  the  New  Testa 
ment  it  is  found  only  here  and  John  ii.  9>  but  more  frequently 
in  the  LXX.  and  the  Apocrypha.  The  two  cases  may  be  inter 
changeably  employed  elsewhere,  without  important  difference 
of  meaning;  but  here,  where  both  constructions  stand  side  by 
side,  the  change  of  regimen  is  certainly  not  without  meaning. 
Verbs  denoting  enjoyment  take  the  genitive  in  a  partitive  sense, 
but  are  followed  by  the  accusative  when  the  object  is  partaken 
of  as  a  whole,  or  when  the  material  of  which  it  consists  as  a 
means  of  nourishment  is  chiefly  in  question  (Kulmer,  §  526, 
Anmerk  3  ;  Ditfurt,  §  83).  In  this  way  are  distinguished 
Triveiv  t/Saro?,  to  drink  some  water  (or  take  a  drink  of  water), 
and  iriveiv  vSa)p,  to  be  a  water-drinker.  And  so  here :  the  idea 
connected  with  ^evo-a^evov^  rijs  &ayp.  rrjs  eirovp.  is,  that  the 
heavenly  gift  is  provided  for  all  men,  and  is  inexhaustible  in 
fulness  ;  while  that  suggested  by  /ca\ov  ^eucra/ie^ou?  Qeov  pfjfjLa 
is,  that  the  good  word  of  God  has  become,  as  it  were,  the  daily 
bread,  the  ordinary  spiritual  food,  of  the  persons  described. 
The  adjective  KCL\OV  is  not  added  as  a  mere  descriptive  attribute 
of  the  divine  word  in  general,  but  points  more  particularly  to 
the  word  of  promise,  "  the  good  word"  or  "  words"  of  Joshua 
xxi.  43  (45),  and  Zech.  i.  13  (LXX.  prjjjLara  /ca\a).  Compare 
.lift  (g°°d,  LXX.  aya#a),  answering  in  the  parallelism  to  nyitf* 
(salvation)  at  Isa.  lii.  7.  The  Christian,  in  the  onward  course 
of  his  spiritual  life,  has,  in  the  midst  of  trials  from  without 
and  within,  the  good,  consolatory,  hopeful  word  of  God,  which 
speaks  of  a  glorious  future  and  a  final  redemption  as  his  daily 
food  and  refreshment  by  the  way.  And  not  that  only.  The 
world  to  come  is  with  him  not  only  as  an  object  of  promise  and 
expectation  ;  he  tastes  its  marvellous  powers  even  here.  The 
SvvafjLeis  are,  according  to  ii.  4,  Gal.  iii.  5,  and  other  places, 
miraculous  gifts,  wondrous  manifestations  and  experiences. 
Every  miracle  is  an  entering  of  the  powers  of  the  new  world 
of  redemption  and  eternal  life  into  the  old  death-subjected 
world  of  creation.  What  is  here  meant,  therefore,  are  those 
miraculous  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  demonstrate 
the  wholly  spiritual  (or  pneumatic,  in  antithesis  to  material  or 
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psychical)  condition  of  the  new  divine  order  of  things,  the 
presence  of  which  is  thus  revealed  in  the  midst  of  the  old 
order  of  death  and  sin.  They  are  a  prelude  and  a  foretaste 
vouchsafed  already  of  that  future  redemption  which  is  still  in 
progress.  The  "  world  to  come"  (son  D^yn  or  wi  HO^),  the 
lieXkova-a  ol/coufiev-rj  of  ii.  5,  has  not  yet  appeared,  but  is  already 
present  as  the  hidden  background  of  "  the  world  that  now  is," 
waiting  for  its  manifestation,  and  perpetually  breaking  through 
the  crust  that  binds  it,  in  manifold  effulgurations,  which  the 
Christian  sees  around  him,  or  perceives  within.  He  tastes  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come.1 

Such,  then,  is  the  description  which  the  sacred  writer  gives 
of  the  previous  condition  of  those  whose  apostasy  he  assumes 
as  possible,  and  a  subject  of  anxious  warning.  How  can  we 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  it  is  the  truly  regenerate  whom  he  is 
here  describing  ?  Can  there  possibly  be  any  more  sacred  or 
more  glorious  manifestations  of  grace  connected  with  the  new 
birth  than  those  which  the  author  here  names ;  and  could  he 
have  selected  any  less  ambiguous  or  more  mystically  profound 
expressions  for  describing  it?  Is  it  not  clear  as  day,  that 
what  he  means  to  say  is,  that  the  further  one  has  penetrated 
into  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  state  of  grace,  the  more  irre 
coverably  is  he  lost  if  he  then  fall  away  ?  (Ebrard.) 

Having  thus  with  four  participial  clauses  described  the 
spiritual  privileges  of  these  highly  favoured  ones,  he  now  with 
cutting  brevity — with  one  short  word — depicts  the  fall  from 
such  an  elevation,  the  miserable  apostasy  from  such  grace  so 
lovingly  vouchsafed,  so  richly  experienced,  so  abundantly  sealed 
— KOI  TrapaTrea-ovra?  !  It  is  quite  impossible  that  by  irapa- 
Treaelv  our  author  could  have  meant  us  to  understand  every 
kind  of  fall  into  mortal  sin  or  out  of  the  state  of  grace.  Our 
epistle  then  would  "  contradict,"  as  Luther  says  in  his  preface 
to  his  version  of  it,  "  all  the  gospels  and  all  the  epistles  of  St. 
Paul."  Even  Ebrard  himself  does  not  apprehend  with  suffi- 

1  Tertullian  (de  Pudicitia,  c.  20)  gives  the  false  rendering  here  :  "  Qui 
verbum  Dei  dulce  gustaverunt  occidente  jam  sevo  cum  exciderint," — pro 
bably  occasioned  (as  Semler,  ap.  Oehler,  iii.  635,  suggests)  by  a  mis 
understanding  of  the  abbreviation  of  Hug  for  lv»ottu,si;,  and  the  translator 
consequently  reading  Ivaat  rt  p.  *luv.  Less  probable  explanations  are 
given  by  Bleek  from  Mill,  Matthai,  and  Griesbach,  iii.  187. 
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cient  depth  or  clearness  the  thought  indicated  here.  For  the 
regenerate  man  is  not  therefore  wholly  and  irrecoverably  lost 
"  who"  (as  he  describes)  "  gives  place  to  the  evil  one,  and, 
growing  faint  in  the  fight,  suffers  himself  to  be  entangled  in 
some  more  subtle  snare  of  Satan — some  more  specious  lie  (or, 
as  in  the  case  here  supposed,  by  a  seeming  pious  love  for  the 
institutions  of  the  Old  Testament)."  Such  a  man  is  not  there 
fore  irrecoverably  fallen  :  he  may  possibly,  by  the  might  of 
grace,  regain  his  hold  again,  tear  asunder  the  web  of  deceit, 
and  again  recover  himself  out  of  the  snare  of  the  devil  (2  Tim. 
ii.  26).  We  must  guard  as  much  against  making  the  apostolic 
warning  a  rack  of  despair,  as  against  making  it  a  pillow  of 
carnal  security.  The  brief  expression  TrapaTreaovra^  is  to  be 
understood  in  accordance  with  x.  26-31,  the  parallel  passage, 
by  which  the  writer's  meaning  here  is  best  illustrated,  and  the 
missing  links  of  thought  supplied. 

IlapaTreo-eiv  (LXX.  for  D^N  and  bys)  is  (like  the  "  wil 
fully  sinning"  (etcovcrla)?  a/Aaprdveiv)  of  x.  26,  and  the  airoo-- 
TTjvau  of  iii.  12)  intended  to  denote  such  apostasy  as  not  only 
withdraws  from  the  ethical  influences  of  Christian  truth,  but 
renounces  the  truth  itself ;  so  that  what  was  once  an  inward 
and  familiar  possession,  is  now  become  something  merely  exter 
nal  and  alien.  It  was  over  this  abyss  that  the  Hebrew  Chris 
tians  were  now  standing.  In  their  oscillations  between  church 
and  synagogue,  they  might  too  easily  be  brought  under  the 
specious  appearance  of  a  return  to  Jehovah  and  the  Thorah, 
to  revile  again  the  crucified  Saviour  as  sv£  ("  the  man  that  has 
been  hanged  "),  and  to  change  the  saving  name  of  Jesus  («?;.) 

into  an  anagram  of  malediction,  TOM  1D£>  niD\     That  it  is  such 

apostasy  as  this  that  the  author  of  the  epistle  has  here  in  view, 
is  evident  from  the  two  following  participles — avao-Tavpovvras, 
"  crucifying  again,"  and  7rapa$ei<yjjLaT%ovTas,  "  exposing  to 
public  derision."  Their  renewal  to  repentance  is  thereby  ren 
dered  so  impossible,  that  they  reject  the  general  salvation  with 
such  utter  scorn  and  bitterness  as  to  render  it  no  longer  a 
salvation  for  them. 

First,  They  crucify  again  unto  themselves  the  Son  of  God 
(avao-ravpovvras  eaurot?  rbv  vlov  rov  Oeov).  The  verb  ava- 
o-ravpovv,  in  extra-biblical  literature,  always  signifies  "  to  hang 
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up  upon  the  pole  or  cross ;"  it  may,  however,  equally  well 
signify  "  to  crucify  again"1  and  so  was  unanimously  understood 
by  the  ancient  Greek,  Syrian,  and  Latin  expositors,  and  the 
versions  which  lay  before  them.  The  apostates  of  whom  the 
author  speaks,  repeat  on  Jesus,  the  divine  Son  of  God,  the  act 
of  crucifixion,  and  that  eavrols.  This  eavrois  may  be  variously 
interpreted.  Stier  (i.  162)  unites,  more  suo,  two  different  inter 
pretations  :  "  Recrucifixion  cannot,  properly  speaking,  take  place 
ivith  the  Son  of  God,  ivho  is  now  glorified;  but  ratlier  these 
apostates  do,  'for  themselves,7  crucify  and  reject  Him  again,  i.e. 
so  far  as  He  is  their  Saviour ;  and  this  they  do  also  6  in  them 
selves,'  that  is,  in  their  own  hearts"  In  the  latter  case  eavrols 
is  a  dat.  locativus  (Tholuck),  in  the  former  a  dat.  incommodi, 
for  which  the  majority  of  modern  expositors  rightly  decide,2 
though  still  with  various  modifications  of  the  sense.  Bleek 
suggests  the  right  explanation  by  comparing  Gal.  vi.  14,  where 
the  apostle  says  that  he  glories  only  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  and 
cannot  therefore  show  friendship  for  the  world  in  order  thereby 
to  escape  its  persecution  :  through  Christ  the  world  is  crucified 
to  him,  and  he  to  the  world,  i.e.  all  fellowship  between  him  and 
the  world  is  broken  off :  there  is  an  antithesis  between  them,  as 
between  life  and  death.  So  here  also  the  eat/rot?  implies  the 
breaking  off  of  all  fellowship  with  that  which  a  man  is  said  to 
crucify.  "They  crucify  again  the  Son  of  God,"  repeating  what 
their  fathers  had  done  formerly,  when  they  gave  Him  over  to 
the  death  of  the  cross,  and  in  that  way  so  shamefully  rejected 
Him. 

Secondly,  The  logical  antithesis  to  this  eaurot?  lies  in  Trapa- 
Set7/-iart£bz/Ta9  (as  observed  by  Bengel,  ostentantes,  scil.  aliis). 
They  not  only  make  Plim  as  one  dead  to  themselves,  but  also 
expose  Him  (comp.  Num.  xxv.  4,  LXX.)  to  the  reproach  and 
mockery  of  the  world.  Observe,  moreover,  how  with  evident 
purpose  present  participles  alternate  here  with  the  aorist  parti 
ciple  TrapajrecrovTas.  The  aor.  part,  expresses  the  fatal  change 
that  has  once  for  all  come  over  them ;  the  present  participles 
the  conduct  and  behaviour  thereby  commenced  and  still  con 
tinued.  The  meaning,  however,  must  not  be  taken  to  be,  that 


1  Compare  u.va.^'hzlv  —  (1)  to  sail  up  stream,  and  (2)  to  sail  back  again; 
and  u.va.'xvtiv—  (1)  to  take  breath,  and  (2)  to  breathe  again,  revive. 

2  eavTois,  if  dat.  loc.  here,  would  require  the  preposition  \v. 
VOL.  I.  T 
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persons  once  so  highly  favoured,  who  afterwards  have  fallen 
away,  are  incapable  of  renewal  only  so  long  as  they  are  doing 
these  things  (Harless,  Ethik,  p.  130).  This  conditioned  view 
of  the  aSvvaTov,  which  simply  amounts  to  the  identical  pro 
position,  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  renew  to  repentance  persons 
who  have  once  fallen  away,  so  long  as  they  do  not  repent,"  is 
justly  combated  by  v.  Oettingen.1  Hofmann,  too  (Schriftb. 
ii.  2,  316),  fails  to  bring  out  the  full  force  of  aSvvarov,  when 
he  says  :  "It  is  because  they  are  crucifying  the  Son  of  God,  and 
while  they  do  this,  not  because  they  have  done  it,  that  it  is  impos 
sible  to  bring  them  again  to  repentance ;  it  is  because  they  consci 
ously  and  resolutely  turn  their  back  on  the  known  truth,  and  pursue 
the  opposite ;  it  is  for  this  reason,  and  not  simply  to  punish  them 
for  a  past  apostasy,  that  there  is  for  such  persons  no  more  sacri 
fice  for  sins,  i.e.  no  other  sacrifice  than  the  one  which  they  are 
rejecting,  but  only  a  judgment  for  its  rejection."  The  element 
of  self-punishment,  which  is  found  in  the  impossibility  of 
repentance  for  such  apostates  as  these,  is  here  brought  into  a 
false  antithesis.  That  impossibility  is  one-sidedly  deduced 
from  the  nature  of  the  sin,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  judi-^ 
cial  punishment  on  account  of  its  heinousness.  Such  apostates 
can  no  longer  lay  hold  of  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  even 
though  they  wished  to  do  so.  Von  Oettingen  himself  does 
not  fully  recognise  this  aspect  of  God's  penal  sentence  against 
them,  or  he  would  not  have  found  Spiera's 2  case  so  incompre 
hensible  a  psychological  enigma.  For  that  state  of  irrecover 
able  divine  dereliction  does  not  altogether  exclude  remorseful 
anguish  and  longing  desire  for  lost  grace.  Only  such  emotions, 
come  too  late,  and  involve  a  sense  of  their  own  impotency. 
Compare  the  awful  description  of  the  night  of  despair  which  is 
to  come  upon  obdurate  Judah  (Isa.  viii.  21  sq.)  :  "  And  they 
shall  pass  through  it  (the  land)  hardly  bestead  and  hungry  :  and 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  that,  when  hunger  cometh  upon  them,  they 
shall  fret  themselves,  and  curse  their  King  and  their  God,  when 
they  shall  turn  their  faces  upwards.  And  when  they  look  unto  the 
earth,  lo,  distress  and  darkness,  dimness  of  anguish,  and  a  being 

1  Tract,  de  peccato  in  Sp.  S.  qua  cum  eschatologia  Christiana  contineatur 
ratione,  1856,  p.  80. 

2  [The  fearful  history  here  referred  to  is  given  at  length  by  Herzog, 
Real-Encydopxdie,  vol.  xiv.  art.  Spiera. — TR.] 
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driven  out  into  darkness."  Here,  too,  there  is  blasphemy  against 
Jehovah,  in  ascribing  the  results  of  their  own  apostasy  to 
having  had  Him  for  King  and  God ;  interrupted  by  occasional 
lookings  upward  and  vain  entreaties  for  help,  which  are  forth 
with  changed  again  into  blasphemy,  in  contemplation  of  the 
ruin  into  which  they  are  fallen.  It  cannot  be  but  that  remem 
brance  of  former  intercourse  with  God  the  Saviour  should  at 
times  assume  the  form  of  a  desire  for  a  communion  so  con 
temptuously  broken  off.  But  the  door  of  repentance  is  now 
shut ;  and  these  apparently  better  flights  of  emotion  have  no 
worth  or  power,  and  soon  subside  again.  Lamentation  and 
blasphemy  go  hand  in  hand ;  and  this,  too,  is  the  case  even  in 
hell,  where,  we  are  told,  there  is  "  wailing"  as  well  as  "  gnash 
ing  of  teeth." 

Any  one  who  has  followed  us  thus  far  in  our  discussion  of 
this  fearful  apostolic  warning,  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  we 
regard  the  sin  of  apostasy  here  described  (and  also  at  ch.  x.) 
as  being  substantially  the  same  with  "the  sin  against,"  or, 
more  exactly,  a  the  blasphemy "  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  which 
our  Lord  Himself  speaks  in  the  Gospels.  This  opinion  is  that 
also  of  Schaf  and  von  Oettingen  in  their  treatises  on  that  sin, 
of  Julius  Miiller  in  his  classical  work,  and  of  the  majority  of 
modern  expositors  (Tholuck,  Ebrard,  Hofmann,  Liinemann). 
It  is  at  bottom  that  of  Bleek  too,  whose  observation  is  quite 
correct,  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  may  be  committed 
not  only  by  those  who  have  fallen  away  from  faith,  but  by 
such  also  as  may  never  have  belonged  to  the  Christian  com 
munity  ;  while  there  may  also  be  such  a  fall  from  Christian 
faith  as,  without  going  so  far  as  to  become  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  yet  bears  the  character  of  one  against  the  Son  of 
man.  In  harmony  with  this  view,  von  Oettingen  calls  that 
which  the  Hebrews  are  here  warned  against,  exemplum  horri- 
Jicum  apostasice  unwer  sails  quce  est  peccatum  in  Spiritual  Sanc 
tum.  Hofmann,  moreover,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 
Lord,  in  speaking  of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  does 
so  in  Matthew  and  Mark  when  addressing  the  Pharisees  ;  but 
in  Luke  (xii.  8-10)  in  connection  with  an  exhortation  to  His 
own  disciples  and  friends,  and  immediately  after  a  warning 
against  denying  Him  from  fear  of  men  :  so  that  in  the  Gospels 
also  a  distinction  is  evidently  drawn  between  the  commission  of 
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this  sin  by  unbelievers  on  the  one  hand,  who  thereby  harden 
themselves  against  all  belief,  and  the  commission  of  it  by 
believers  on  the  other,  who  thereby  divest  themselves  of  the 
faith  of  the  gospel.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  here,  that  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  finds  its  closest  parallel  in  this  respect 
to  what  among  the  evangelists  is  recorded  by  St.  Luke.  Our 
Lord's  words  in  Matt.  xii.  31  and  Mark  iii.  29  refer  to  the 
blasphemy  of  the  Pharisees,  who  called  the  Spirit  through 
whom  Jesus  performed  His  miracles  of  healing,  Beelzebub, 
and  thus  calumniated  the  Tlvev/jia  "Ayiov  as  a  Trvevpa  a/cd- 
Oaprov.  That  is,  they  stigmatized  the  works  of  the  Spirit  in 
Jesus  as  works  of  the  devil,  and  this  knowingly  and  wilfully, 
in  order  to  extinguish  the  acknowledgment  of  Him  among  the 
people  as  the  Son  of  David.  Those  blasphemies  of  theirs  were 
not  mere  insults  to  the  Lord  personally,  as  when  they  called 
Him  "  glutton,"  "  winebibber,"  etc. :  they  were  uttered  against 
the  divine  and  holy  in  Him  and  His  working,  even  because  it 
was  divine  and  holy,  and  because  it  pressed  on  them  and  others 
with  convicting  power.  Their  blasphemy  was  directed  not 
against  the  Son  of  man  in  His  human  manifestation,  but 
against  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  wrought  in  Him  with  self- 
evidencing  testimony.  On  that  occasion  our  Lord  declared 
that  speaking  against  the  Son  of  man  was  a  pardonable  sin. 
A  man  might  in  words  express  doubt  of  His  miraculous  powers, 
or  depreciate  His  dignity:  that  would  be  sin,  no  doubt,  but  not 
sin  without  a  possibility  of  forgiveness,  because  in  Jesus  Christ, 
though  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  He  was  also  veiled 
by  the  flesh.  But  when  divine  actions  are  evidently  wrought 
through  the  Spirit  of  God — whether  by  the  Lord  Himself,  or 
any  one  else ;  whether  in  the  outer  world,  or  on  the  man,  or 
in  him — actions  which  bear  in  themselves  the  proof  of  their 
divinity,  and  consequently  of  deriving  their  origin  from  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  in  other  words,  when  the  divine  so  presents  itself 
that  it  needs  not  to  be  unfolded,  and  so  gradually  recognised 
and  more  fully  believed,  but  evinces  itself  at  once  as  divine 
without  the  possibility  of  mistake, — then  wanton  blaspheming 
such  actions  and  their  Cause  is  a  sin  for  ever  excluded  (ovre 
€v  TOVTM  alwvu  ovre  ev  TO>  jjueXkovri,)  from  all  forgiveness  :  he 
who,  devil-like,  wilfully  blasphemes  the  self-evidencing  Spirit 
of  God,  becomes  a  devil  himself.  It  is  just  as  certain  that  iii 
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our  Lord's  meaning  and  that  of  the  evangelists  the  Pharisees 
had  made  themselves  guilty  of  this  unpardonable  sin,1  as  it  is 
that  it  may  be  committed  even  now  whenever  the  principle  of 
all  good  is,  in  spite  of  its  being  self-evidenced  by  its  actions, 
blasphemed  and  rejected  as  the  principle  of  all  evil.  Here 
again,  however  (it  must  be  observed),  it  is  not  the  individual 
word  of  blasphemy  in  itself,  or  the  individual  deed  of  blas 
phemous  opposition,  but  these  taken  in  connection  with  the 
disposition  of  mind  which  is  manifested  in  them,  that  consti 
tutes  the  unpardonable  sin.  There  are,  moreover,  degrees  in 
the  damnability,  though  the  irrecoverableness — the  a&vvaTov — 
may  admit  of  none.  But  further,  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  possible  not  only  when  God's  gracious  call  is  first  vouch 
safed,  but  also  after  the  work  of  grace  has  already  begun,  and 
has  translated  the  subject  of  its  influence  from  darkness  into 
light.  The  unpardonable  sin  in  such  a  case  manifests  itself 
as  a  falling  away  from  or  denial  of  Christ,  already  glorified  by 
the  Spirit  in  the  man's  own  soul,  and  of  atoning  grace  already 
sealed.  That  even  such  a  one  may  so  far  fall  away  as  to  pro 
nounce  what  he  has  known  and  experienced  by  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  within  him  to  be  falsehood  and  deceit,  and 
so  root  out  every  plant  of  grace  within  his  soul  by  denying  the 
truth  of  Christianity  itself,  is  expressly  assumed  by  our  author 
as  possible,  and  history  confirms  it  by  some  terrible  examples. 
This  kind  of  apostasy,  admitting  of  no  further  restoration,  is 
set  before  the  Hebrews  as  a  solemn  warning.  "  No  more  sal 
vation,"  he  says,  "  for  those  who,  having  learned  by  the  Holy 

1  This  is  also  Hofmann's  view  (Sclirifib.  ii.  2,  318):  "So  long  as 
blasphemies  against  Christ  are  mere  expressions  of  an  unbelief  which 
stumbles  at  the  supposed  contradictions  between  His  outward  humiliation 
and  His  testimony  concerning  Himself,  they  are  not  blasphemies  against 
the  Holy  Spirit.  They  became  so,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  when  unbelief 
renders  itself  invincible  by  wilfully  confounding  the  moral  impression  made 
by  the  divine,  which  it  cannot  evade,  with  that  of  the  Satanic  lie,  which 
contradicts  it."  Schaf  thinks  the  Pharisees  had  not  yet  got  so  far  as  this. 
Oettingen  hesitates  :  nostrum  non  est  de  casu  hoc  singulars  decernere.  But 
when  we  reflect  that  (according  to  Matt.  xiii.  14  seq.  and  other  passages) 
the  curse  of  obduration  impending  since  the  times  of  the  prophet  Isaiah 
was  not  resting  on  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  that  that  obduracy 
had  culminated  in  the  Pharisees,  the  leaders  of  thought  and  hierarchs  of 
the  age,  in  respect  especially  to  Him  whom  Isaiah  had  seen  in  glory  (John 
xii.  37),  can  we  hesitate  any  longer  ? 
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Ghost  to  know  Jesus  as  the  very  Son  of  God,  assume  the  same 
position  towards  their  Saviour  as  those  unbelievers  who  brought 
Him  to  the  cross."  On  the  brink  of  such  an  abyss  these 
Hebrews  were  now  standing.  A  past — how  rich  in  grace ! — 
lay  already  behind  them.  If  now,  after  such  experiences,  they 
should  fall  away,  joining  in  the  blasphemy  of  those  who  once 
crucified  the  Lord,  or  from  fear  of  man  hypocritically  denying 
Him,  in  either  case  they  would  be  irrecoverably  lost.1 

The  sacred  writer  proceeds  to  base  his  warning  of  this 
special  curse  which  awaits  apostasy  by  reference  to  that  general 
malediction  which  is  incurred  by  every  kind  of  spiritual  un- 
fruitfulness,  whenever  the  grace  of  God  and  the  means  of 
grace  have  been  vouchsafed  and  used  in  vain. 

Vers.  7,  8.  For  a  land  which  hath  drunk  in  the  rain  whicli 
cometh  oft  upon  it,  and  produceth  herbage  meet  for  them  on 
whose  account  it  is  also  dressed,  partaketh  of  blessing  from  God : 
but  bearing  thorns  and  thistles,  it  is  rejected,  and  nigh  unto  a 
curse  ;  whose  end  is  for  burning. 

The  same  phenomenon  meets  us  here  as  in  the  parables  of 
Isaiah  (v.  1-vi.  and  xxviii.  23)  and  in  those  of  the  Gospels. 
The  figurative  character  of  the  whole  betrays  itself  by  the 
confusion  of  the  symbol  with  the  thing  symbolized,  and  ex 
pressions  borrowed  from  the  sphere  of  ethics  being  applied  to 
that  of  nature.  The  generic  term  777  is  defined  in  the  parti 
cipial  clause  that  follows  as  rj  Triovcra,  K.T.\.  (Compare  Xen. 
Anab.  i.  10,  1,  aTTOTejuveTai,  %etjO  rj  &ej;id — a  hand  (is  cut  off), 
namely  the  right  hand  ;  Gal.  ii.  20,  iii.  21,  iv.  27.  See  Dit- 
furt,  §  8.)  Instead  of  eV  avrtfv  (which  would  correspond  to 
the  Hebrew  IT^y,  or  even  also  to  RWTP)  we  have  the  genitive 
eV  avrfs,2  which  is  not  seldom  found  with  eV/  after  verbs  of 

1  See  Note  B  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

2  ITT    otvrqg  for  t({)    oti>rq;,  as  (AST    uvrov  for  pstf  c&viw  (Matt.  xiv.  33), 
in  accordance  with  Hellenistic  usage,  which -knows  nothing  of  the  reflexive 
wrrrotJ,  OCVTW,  XVTOV,  at  any  rate,  after  prepositions,  the  final  consonant  of 
which  would  require  to  be  aspirated.     Bengel  long  ago  made  this  observa 
tion.     (See  remarks  at  i.  3.)     Grammarians  are  not  agreed  or  clear  as  to 
the  difference  of  meaning  between  fa!  c.  gen.  and  fat  c.  ace.  after  verbs  of 
motion  (AViner,  §  48,  Eng.  tr.  p.  392  ;  Orig.  p.  336  ;  Nagelsbach,  Anmerk 
zur  llias,  p.  283  ;  Kiihner,  §  614).     It  seems  to  me,  that  when  fat  is  fol 
lowed  by  the  genitive,  there  is  a  closer  connection  between  the  notions 
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motion.  It  expresses  direction  towards  a  certain  goal  or  ob 
ject.  The  rain  is  here  said  to  have  come  upon  the  land  with 
the  purpose  of  refreshing  it  and  making  it  fruitful,  and  that 
frequently,1  not  once  or  twice  only,  or  in  short  and  sudden 
showers,  where  the  water  soon  ran  off  and  was  lost,  but  so  that 
the  thirsty  soil  could  "drink"  it  in,  as  Anacreon  also  says,  77  77) 
fj,e\aiva  Trivet,. 

In  consequence  of  these  frequent  showers,  the  land  (the 
mother-earth  made  fruitful  from  above)  brings  forth  {3ordvr)v 
evOerov  e«6&tu?,  £*.'  ofc  KOI  <yea)p<yeiTai,.  The  adjective  evOeros 
(well-put,  well-placed,  fitting,  useful,  or  useable)  is  one  of  St. 
Luke's  words,  at  xiv.  35  followed  by  efe,  at  ix.  62  by  the  dative 
T?)  j3aa-L\€La,  in  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf.2  Whether,  in  the 
mind  of  the  sacred  writer,  the  dative  e/celvo^  belongs  to  TLK- 
rovaa  or  to  evOerov,  can  scarcely  be  determined.  The  latter 
appears  to  me  most  probable.  The  soil  produces  esculents 
(/Bordvr)  from  {3oa-iceiv\  useful  and  welcome  to  those  on  whose 
account  (or  for  whom)  moreover  (/cat)  it  is  cultivated,  i.e.  to 
its  owners,  for  whom,  by  producing  fruit,  it  furnishes  what 
they  have  a  just  right  to  expect  from  it,  seeing  they  moreover 
take  care  to  have  it  cultivated.3  Soil  like  this,  which  by  its 
fertility  makes  a  due  return  to  the  rain  of  heaven  and  the 
labour  of  man  bestowed  upon  it,  fierdXafjiffdvet,  evXoytas  CLTTO 
TOV  0€ov.  The  expression  is  selected  with  special  reference  to 
the  thing  here  symbolized,  but  admits  of  a  direct  application 
too.  Such  soil  partakes  of  God's  blessing,  in  that  He  rewards 
(according  to  the  law,  Matt.  xiii.  12  ;  comp.  John  xv.  2)  the 
labour  bestowed  upon  it  with  more  and  more  abundant  returns 
(Bleek,  De  Wette,  Tholuck,  Liinemann),  or  (perhaps  better) 
in  that  He  adds  His  blessing  to  the  tender  plants,  and  so  brings 
them  on  to  maturity  and  the  harvest.  But  when,  on  the  other 

of  a  goal  and  the  motion  towards  it.  The  rain  (as  here),  the  sheet  (as 
at  Acts  x.  11),  come  down  upon  the  earth,  being  sent  for  that  very 
purpose. 

1  This  is  well  brought  out  by  the  more  rhythmical  order  of  words,  at, 
given  in  the  texts  of  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf :  rov  iV  otvrv.s  IpxoptvQv 
KoKhctKig  VSTOV.     [It  is  the  reading  also  of  the  Cod.  Sin. — TR.] 

2  In  the  text  rec.  tig  ryv  fixat'A.     [Cod.  Sin.  reads  rr\  /3*a/A.] 

3  For  the  difference  between  tpyu.£ita6ot,i  T^V  yyjv  and  yg^ygn/,  see  Philo, 
i.  211.     Compare  for  ««/,  vii.  26,  1  Pet.  ii.  8.     Winer,  §  53,  3,  e  (on  xcti 
used  epexegetically,  Eug.  tr.  p.  458). 
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hand,  the  same  kind  of  field,  under  the  like  conditions,  pro 
duces  l  thorns  and  thistles  (aKavQas  teal  Tpi/36\ovs,  those  pro 
ducts  of  the  curse,  Gen.  iii.  18,  LXX.),  it  is  then  aSo/a^o?  (a 
word  used  seven  times  elsewhere  by  St.  Paul) — "  unprobe- 
haltig,"  reprobate, — tried  and  found  wanting,  disappointing  just 
expectations,  and  proving  itself  unworthy  of  any  further  bless 
ing.  Nay,  more  ;  it  is  /cardpas  lyyv?,  nigh  to  a  curse,  which 
will  speedily  befall  it,  unless  it  change  for  the  better. 

TH?  TO  reXo?  et?  Kavcnv.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  rela 
tive  779  is  to  be  referred  to  777  or  to  Kardpas.  Bleek,  De  Wette, 
and  Ebrard  refer  it  to  Ka-rdpas,  and  Tholuck  thinks  such  a 
reference  at  least  equally  fitting  with  the  other.  But  Bleek's 
remark,  that  a  reference  to  7/7  would  require  another  form  of 
expression,  such  as  r/Tts  et?  reXo?  efc  Kavo-w,  is  incorrect.  The 
expression  is  a  Hebrew  one,  and  is  both  rabbinical  (*n&n?  iaiDK>) 
and  biblical  (ijoi  InnriK  ngfc,  Ps.  cix.  13;  comp.  NunJxxiv.  22). 
Moreover,  the  reference  to  777  is  favoured  by  the  strikingly 
similar  closing  words  of  2  Cor.  xi.  15,  Phil.  iii.  19.  Burning, 
icavo-is,  is  the  destiny  of  weeds,  e.g.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  7,  and  of  the 
land  which  has  incurred  God's  curse,  Deut.  xxix.  22,  Heb. : 
"  The  wliole  land  of  Israel  is  brimstone)  and  salty  and  burning: 
it  is  not  sown,  it  beareth  not,  nor  doth  grass  grow  therein ;  it 
is  like  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  of  Admah  and 
Zeboim,  which  the  Lord  overthrew  in  His  fierce  anger,  and  in 
His  burning  wrath?  Since  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
divine  order  of  the  natural  world  that  ground  that  is  or  may 
be  fruitful  in  any  way  should  be  under  a  curse,2  we  must 
assume  the  expressions  were  chosen  here  with  special  reference 
to  the  thing  symbolized.  The  field  which  the  author  has  in 
view  is  the  Christian  church;  the  yecopiyovvres  are  the  preachers 
of  the  word  and  ministers  of  its  mysteries ;  they  for  whom  these 
yecopyovvTes  labour  are  God  the  Father  (1  Cor.  iii.  9),  and  the 
Son  who  is  His  heir  (iii.  6);  the  rain  from  heaven  stands  for  the 
manifold  manifestations  of  divine  grace  mentioned  (ver.  4  sq.), 

1  'Extpepovaoc  is  in  itself  no  ignoble  word,  but  is  intentionally  substituted 
here  for  the  rtxrovaa  above,  to  mark  the  less  natural  and  as  it  were  adul 
terate  action. 

2  The  cursing  of  the  leaf -bearing  but  fruitless  fig-tree  (Matt.  xxi.  18-22) 
is  no  proof  to  the  contrary.     The  action  was  prophetic,  and  typical  of  the 
late  awaiting  Jerusalem. 
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and  the  nriGlv  rov  verov  symbolizes  the  inward  reception  and 
apprehension  of  them;  the  rain  often  visiting  this  field  is  meant 
to  indicate  that  divine  grace  is  constantly  being  communicated  to 
the  church  in  all  its  members.  If  the  church,  then,  gives  signs 
of  life  in  proportion  to  the  grace  of  God  and  the  labour  of  His 
servants,  it  continues  to  be  blessed,  and  will  be  blessed  more 
and  more  ;  in  the  opposite  case,  it  is  ripe  for  the  judgment 
which  its  unworthiness  has  incurred.  What  has  been  hitherto 
said  is  sufficient  to  alarm  the  readers.  It  is  now  time  for  the 
author  to  say  something  to  prevent  the  despairing  impression 
which  his  communications  are  fitted  to  produce.  The  change 
of  tone  is  already  indicated  in  the  plain  and  awful  prose  of 
vers.  4-6,  being  followed  by  parabolic  language  which  in  a 
certain  measure  mitigates  the  impression.  '£77^?,  too,  implies 
that  the  state  of  the  readers  is  not  yet  quite  hopeless,  that  it 
is  not  yet  too  late  for  them  to  repent,  though  it  may  soon  be  so. 
It  is  possible  that  the  apostolic  writer  may  have  had  floating  in 
prophetic  vision  before  his  eyes  the  fiery  judgment  then  impend 
ing  on  Jerusalem,  which,  along  with  those  unbelieving  Jews 
who  had  once  raised  the  cry  of  "  Crucify  him,  crucify  him  !" 
would  sweep  away  the  apostates  who  should  have  relapsed  to 
Judaism.  There  is  still  time,  he  warns  his  friends,  to  escape 
the  coming  wrath.  How  gladly  would  he  pluck  them  from  it 
as  brands  from  the  burning  ! 

And  so  the  very  climax  of  reproof  and  warning  is  inter 
rupted  by  an  outburst  of  hopeful  love : 

Ver.  9.  Sut  we  are  persuaded  better  things  concerning  you, 
beloved,  and  pertaining  to  salvation,  even  though  we  thus  speak. 

This  is  the  only  passage  in  the  epistle  in  which  the  author 
addresses  his  readers  as  ajaTrrjroL  And  certainly,  if  the  epistle 
was  to  contain  the  term  but  once,  no  other  place  could  be 
found  in  which  it  would  be  more  needed  or  more  impressive 
than  here.1 

UeTrei'oyze&i  is  the  plural  of  authorship  (comp.  note  on  ii.  5). 
He  might  have  also  written  ireiroidapev  e<j>  fyta?,  we  rely  upon 
you  (comp.  2  Tliess.  iii.  4,  2  Cor.  ii.  3)  ;  but  prefers  persuasi 
sumus  to  conjisi  sumus  or  confidimus,  because  it  is  not  so  much 
an  inward  confidence,  as  a  conviction,  the  result  of  observation, 
1  [The  Cod.  Sin.  reads  dls^ol.— TR.] 
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which  leads  him  in  this  case  to  look  for  better  things.  (The 
expression  strongly  reminds  us  of  Rom.  xv.  14.)  It  is  hardly  a 
fitting  question  here,  whether  ra  Kpelcrcrova1  refers  to  the  moral 
condition  of  the  persons  addressed,  or  to  their  future  destiny 
(comp.  St.  Chrysostom,  ijroi  irepl  TroXtre/a?  rj  irepl  a^TtSocrew?), 
the  two  being  so  intimately  connected  (as  Lunemann  rightly 
observes).  The  author  cherishes  a  conviction  that  things  stand 
better  with  his  beloved,  than  that  they  should  come  to  so  fear 
ful  an  end  as  that  of  apostasy  and  ultimate  malediction. 

It  is  evident  from  the  following  e^ofjieva  o-wr^pm?,  which  is 
added  as  it  wrere  epexegetically,  that  Kpelaaova  does  not  exclude 
a  reference  to  the  future.  In  this  phrase  we  are  again  reminded 
of  St.  Luke  :  rj  e^o/Jievrj  (Luke  xiii.  33  ;  Acts  xx.  15,  xxi.  26) 
is  the  next  following  day  (comp.  Acts  xiii.  44,  TO}  ep%ofjtevtp 
cra/3/3aTft>)  ;  and  so  ra  e^pfjieva  awrriplas  here  are  the  things 
which  stand  in  immediate  connection  with  salvation  —  ad  salulem 
pertinentia?  The  expression  is  intentionally  ambiguous  or 
vague.  As  to  what  regards  them,  their  present  condition,  and 
its  issues  in  the  future,  he  is  persuaded  that  it  pertains  to 
salvation  :  they  will  in  faith  maintain  their  hold  (antithesis  to 
Trapairecrelv),  they  will  not  ultimately  forfeit  it  (are  not  €771;? 


Of  this  he  is  assured,  el  tcai*  although  (notwithstanding),  he 

1  jpff/fffofta  is  here  (c-<r  instead  of  TT.  as  elsewhere  in  the  epistle,  accord 
ing  to  all  authorities)  the  reading  of  A.B.C.  [and  the  Cod.  Sin.],  etc.     It 
is  the  case  sometimes  with  other  (later)  writers,  that  the  less  usual  form  is 
occasionally  used  by  way  of  exception.     Alciphron  uses  xpefrruy  (without 
variation  in  MSS.)  four  times,  and  once  xptivirtut  (ii.  4,  21),  perhaps  to  add 
energy  to  the  expression.     The  softer  form  is  the  prevalent  one  in  the  new 
Attic. 

2  Compare  the  similar  use  of  oW  SX,STOU  and  l^o'tcsi/a  in  Plato  and  Hero 
dotus.     It  is  to  put  too  much  meaning  into  this  g^o'^si/a,  when  it  is  made 
to  correspond  exactly  to  the  lyyyj  in  tyyv;  xccTapot.;,  and  so  is  rendered,  e.g. 
by  the  Itala,  proximiora  saluti. 

3  si  xai  is  somewhat  different  in  meaning  from  xxl  el.     The  latter  intro 
duces  the  mention  of  a  possible  case,  as  a  sort  of  climax  —  even  though  ;  the 
former  admits  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  without  allowing  that  it  alters  the 
truth  of  what  is  asserted.     With  d  *#/  the  emphasis  lies  on  the  apodosis, 
with  xal  el  on  the  protasis  (Hofm.  Schriftbew.  ii.  2,  388).     In  the  present 
passage  the  emphasis  lies  on  the  apodosis  ireireifffAsO*.      We  see  this  at 
once  by  an  inversion  which  exhibits  the  true  sense  :  ti  xxl  ovru; 
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thus  speaks  and  sets  before  them  such  awful  warnings.  He 
has  not  referred  to  the  unfruitful  field  with  the  meaning  that 
they  are  already  in  that  condition,  but  with  the  benevolent 
intent  of  warning  them  against  a  not  remote  danger.  His 
favourable  conviction  concerning  them  is  founded  on  their 
otherwise  Christian  conduct : 

Ver.  10.  For  not  unrighteous  is  God  (so  as)  to  forget  your 
work,  and  the  love  which  ye  showed  towards  his  name,  in  having 
ministered  to  the  saints,  and  yet  ministering. 

Instead  of  KOI  TT}?  a^dirr]^  the  text  rec.  reads  KOA,  TOV  KOTTOV 
•n)?  ayaTrrjs ;  but  TOV  KOTTOV  is  now  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  an  interpolation  from  the  similar  passage,  1  Thess.  i.  3.1 
In  what  this  work  consisted,  and  how  this  love  was  manifested, 
may  be  learned  from  x.  32-34.  To  epyov  (still  retaining  a 
verbal  signification)  is  the  moral  conduct  as  a  whole  (as  1  Thess. 
i.  3,  Gal.  iv.  6),  as  distinguished  from  ra  epya,  individual 
actions  (comp.  Rom.  ii.  6  with  ii.  15).  Out  of  the  general 
idea  TOV  epjov  VJJLWV,  which  comprehends,  for  instance,  stedfast- 
ness  under  persecution,  the  author  gives  especial  prominence, 
by  means  of  the  KCLL  exegeticum  (and  particularly),  to  the  love 
which  they  had  shown  to  their  poorer  brethren  in  the  faith  of 
the  gospel.  This  love  is,  however,  spoken  of  as  exhibited,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  God  Himself,  since  it  is  He  whom  they 
have  honoured  and  loved  in  His  people.  The  meaning  remains 
the  same,  whether  we  take  ei?  TO  QVQ^CL  avTov  independently, 
with  regard  to,  for  the  sake  of,  His  name,  or  as  the.  object  of 
TT)<?  aryairrjs,  love  towards  His  name  (a  very  common  construc 
tion,  e.g.  Rom.  v.  8,  2  Cor.  ii.  4,  8).  The  latter  interpreta 
tion,  as  the  more  obvious,  and  giving  a  fuller  meaning  to  the 
sentence,  is  rightly  preferred  by  all  modern  expositors.  The 
ultimate  object  of  their  love  was  that  name  of  God  in  which 
He  has  revealed  Himself  as  that  whereby  He  would  be  named 
and  known  and  confessed;  and  this  love  they  manifested  by 
ministering,  and  continuing  to  minister,  to  those  by  whom  that 
name  was  borne  and  confessed  and  known.  Aiaicovelv  is  the 
usual  word  for  such  ministering,  especially  as  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  poorer  members  of  the  church  by  means  of 

1  rov  XOKOV  has  not  only  MSS.  against  it  [including  the  Cod.  Sin.],  but 
also  all  the  oldest  versions  (except  the  Coptic)  and  Greek  patristic  expositors. 
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collections  of  alms ;  and  ol  ayioi  is  the  special  designation  of 
Christians  in  Palestine,  arid  more  especially  of  those  in  Jeru 
salem  (2  Cor.  viii.  4,  ix.  1  :  Rom.  xv.  25,  etc.),  who,  as  forming 
the  mother  church  of  Christendom,  were  distinguished  by  this 
as  a  name  of  honour :  from  which  it  has  been  inferred,  that 
our  epistle  could  not  have  been  directly  addressed  to  believers 
in  Palestine,  and  especially  not  to  those  of  Jerusalem  (Credner, 
Kostlin,  Hofmann);  but  that  without  reason,  for,  irrespective  of 
the  fact  that  aytoi  is  a  designation  of  Christians  in  general,  the 
reference  here  may  still  be  maintained  to  those  of  Palestine ;  for 
the  members  of  the  church  in  Jerusalem  were  not  all  poor  (Rom. 
xv.  26),  and  the  history  of  that  church  begins  with  a  magnani 
mous  example  of  self-sacrificing  love  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer 
members  (Acts  iv.  32  sqq.).  The  brethren,  moreover,  who 
needed  support  were  dispersed  throughout  Judea  (Acts  xi.  29), 
so  that  a  wide  field  was  opened  for  such  ministrations.  The 
closing  salutation  (xiii.  24)  of  the  epistle  shows  that  the  readers 
themselves  might  very  well  belong  to  the  ayioi,  so  called  /car 
ef .,  not  to  mention  that  the  rofc  Seoyu'ot?  o-vveTraO^crare  of  x.  34 
was  a  ministry  which  could  not  be  performed  beyond  the  boun 
daries  of  the  Holy  Land. 

It  is  in  view  of  their  active  manifestations  of  Christian  life, 
and  especially  in  works  of  charity,1  that  the  author  takes  com 
fort  to  himself  concerning  these  Hebrew  Christians,  that  they 
will  be  still  preserved  by  God  from  the  mighty  spiritual  perils 
to  which  they  are  exposed ;  for  He  is  not  unjust  to  forget 
their  past  and  present  conduct  in  this  respect  (eTrtXaQecrOai,  is 
epexegetical  inf.  aor.  as  abstract  expression  for  the  act).  The 
language  is  bold,  but  correct.  God  is  just  (S//caios)  so  far  as 
He  judges  and  deals  with  the  creature  in  accordance  with  the 
rule  of  His  own  revealed  and  loving  will,  even  as  He  is  also 
faithful  (TrtoTo?)  in  stedfastly  carrying  out  and  adhering  to 
His  purposes  of  love  (comp.  1  John  i.  9 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  3). 
Wherever  He  finds  in  the  conduct  or  behaviour  of  the  creature 
that  which  corresponds  to  His  own  holiness  and  love,  there 
His  righteousness  (or  justice,  Sucaiocrvvrj)  causes  Him  to  take 
this  conduct  into  account,  and  to  manifest  a  corresponding  love 
in  return ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  where  a  contrary  behaviour 

1  The  Hebrew  race  were,  and  are  still,  according  to  an  ancient  saving, 
"02  D'ODIT),  misericordes  Jilii  misericordium. 
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comes  under  His  regard,  there  the  same  Si/caioavvr]  manifests 
itself  as  wrath  or  fiery  zeal  against  the  despisers  of  His  love  or 
of  His  representatives.  That  spiritual  state  in  man  which 
answers  to  this  holy  love  of  God  is  our  ^iKaiocrvvr],  the  root  of 
which  is  faith  apprehending  the  revelation  of  God's  love  to  sinful 
man.  Faith,  as  a  laying  hold  of  the  free  unmerited  grace  of 
God,  includes  all  kinds  of  merit  in  itself  (Rom.  iv.  4  sqq.)  ; 
and  hence  it  is  quite  unscriptural  to  ascribe,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  faith  meritum  de  congruo,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  good 
works  which  proceed  from  it,  meritum  de  condigno.  Holy 
Scripture,  even  when  speaking  of  the  rewards  of  the  righteous 
(fjLicrQos  or  /jLicrdaTroSoo-La),  allows  of  no  legal  claim  to  such,  no 
acquired  meritorious  right  on  the  part  of  man.  All  human 
service,  even  if  it  could  perfectly  correspond  to  the  loving  will 
and  law  of  God,  would  be  so  much  a  matter  of  mere  duty 
(Luke  xvii.  10),  that  it  would  only  pervert  and  destroy  itself 
by  setting  up  any  claim  to  any  other  blessedness  than  that 
which  would  be  involved  in  its  own  performance.  And  yet 
God  has  nevertheless  ordained  a  certain  recompense  for  all 
human  conduct,  whether  that  which  is  accordant  with  or  that 
which  runs  counter  to  His  revealed  will, — a  recompense  over 
and  above  the  reward  or  punishment  which  is  involved  in  such 
conduct  itself.  Hence  we  may  speak  of  a  twofold  SiKaioavvi} 
in  God  :  one  manifested  in  the  natural  order  of  creation, 
assigning  to  human  actions  good  or  evil,  corresponding  good  or 
evil  consequences ;  the  other  made  known  to  us  in  the  revela 
tion  of  His  word,  and  which,  as  being  a  free  ordinance  of  His 
will,  admits  on  the  one  hand  of  no  gainsaying,  and  allows  on 
the  other  no  claim  to  be  set  up.1  In  accordance  with  this 
second  SiKaioo-vvr),  there  is  and  will  be  a  divine  judgment, — a 
preliminary  one  in  this  life,  a  final  one  hereafter, — and,  as  all 
Scripture  testifies,  a  judgment  "according  to  works"  (comp. 
Rom.  ii.  6),  among  which  faith  itself  is  reckoned — being  an 
epyov  (John  vi.  29)  in  which  our  relation  to  God  Himself  is 
specially  manifested.  But  at  the  head  of  these  works  is  placed 
charity  and  kindness  exhibited  to  those  in  whom  Christ  will 
have  Himself  loved  by  us  on  earth  (St.  Matt.  xxv.  31  seq.)  ; 
and  the  assigning  such  pre-eminence  to  charity  is  no  slight 
done  to  faith.  To  love  those  who,  like  their  Master,  have  on 
1  See  Note  C  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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earth  no  form  or  comeliness,  and  to  serve  them  for  His  sake, 
is  an  exercise  of  that  faith  which  contemplates  the  invisible. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  that  the  just  and  loving  God,  who 
always  acts  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  His  own  holy  love, 
should  overlook  acts  of  sympathizing  charity,  when  exhibited 
by  these  Hebrew  Christians  to  His  friends  and  servants,  and 
for  His  name's  sake. 

The  author  goes  on  to  urge  them  to  a  like  zeal  and  con 
stancy  in  the  maintenance  of  their  faith  and  hope.  Speaking 
the  gentle  language  of  Christian  love,  he  puts  his  exhortation 
in  the  form  of  an  earnest  wish  on  their  behalf  : 

Ver.  11.  But  we  earnestly  desire  that  every  one  of  you  do 
show  the  same  diligence  with  regard  to  the  full  assurance  of  your 
hope  until  the  end. 

Trjv  avrrjv  (jirov^v  :  this  does  not  mean  that  he  desires  a 
continuance  of  their  works  and  spirit  of  love,  for  which  he  has 
commended  them,  —  a  view  of  older  interpreters,  which  is  justly 
given  up  by  all  modern  ones  (except  v.  Gerlach).  If  that  were 
all  he  could  desire  for  them,  there  would  not  be  much  ground 
for  censure.  And  yet  he  has  indeed  much  to  find  fault  with 
in  these  Hebrew  Christians  :  first  of  all,  a  halting  between  two 
opinions,  giving  ground  for  fear  of  the  worst  consequences,  — 
a  perilous  position  into  which  they  had  been  driven  by  the 
apparent  contradiction  between  their  present  state  as  Christians, 
and  the  bitterly  felt  separation  (in  which  it  placed  them)  from 
their  brethren  according  to  the  flesh,  the  people  of  the  Thorah. 
The  whole  emphasis  of  the  sentence  will  thus  fall  upon  irpos  rrjv 
irXwpofyopiav  TTJS  eX-Tu&o?,  which  the  other  view  reduces  to  a 
mere  accessory.  The  verb  irXripofyopzlv  (mistaken  by  the  older 
expositors  for  a  nautical  term  =  to  run  under  full  sail  into 
harbour)  signifies  to  fulfil,  thoroughly  accomplish  or  discharge 
(as  the  duties  of  an  office,  2  Tim.  iv.  5,  17),  to  give  full  satis 
faction  or  full  proof;  then  (pass.)  to  be  fully  persuaded  (Rom. 
iv.  21,  xiv.  5  ;  Col.  iv.  12),  and  also  to  be  well  attested  so  as  to 
produce  full  conviction  (Luke  i.  1).  It  is  apparently  a  peculiarly 
Alexandrine  word.1  The  noun  7r\rjpo(j)opla  is  generally  =  full 


1  Comp.  LXX.  Eccles.  viii.  11  (eirlwpoQnpqfa  y  xxpZia,  the  heart  is  fully 
set}  ;  Hesychius  under  k<jrnrru6^  ;  and  Ptol.  Tetr.  pp.  4,  9,  irhnpoQopwis.  The 
word  is  not  certainly  met  with  in  any  non-Alexandrine  or  non-Hellenistic 
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conviction,  joyous  assurance  (comp.  x.  22,  1  Thess.  i.  5,  Col. 
ii.  2),  —  a  meaning  so  entirely  suitable  here,  that  we  must,  with 
most  modern  expositors,  abide  by  it  against  Bleek  and  De 
Wette.1  The  author's  earnest  wish  is  that  these  Hebrews  may 
now  manifest,  in  reference2  to  the  attainment  of  the  unwavering 
and  unerring  confidence  of  Christian  hope,  the  like  care  and 
diligence  to  that  which  they  have  exhibited  in  performing  works 
of  Christian  charity.  It  can  scarcely  be  decided  whether  he 
meant  to  connect  a^pi  reXou?  with  ev^eLKvvcrOai  (Bohme,  Ebrard) 
or  with  7T/909  rrjv  7r\rjpo(j)op.  T^9  e\7r.  (De  Wette,  Bleek,  Liine- 
mann).  In  the  former  case,  the  reXo?  would  be  the  perfection 
or  complete  accomplishment  of  their  Christian  hope;3  in  the 
latter,  he  would  wish  them  to  keep  that  hope  unshaken  till  the 
conclusion  of  their  Christian  course.  The  latter  seems  the  more 
natural  combination.  In  either  case,  however,  a%pi  reXou?  is 
emphatic,  and  therefore  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 
The  following  clause  links  on  with  this  #%/H  reXou?  : 

Ver.  12.  That  ye  become  not  slothful,  but  imitators  of  them 
who  through  faith  and  endurance  inherit  the  promises. 

The  aspect  of  the  present  is  far  from  exhibiting  in  full 
developed  reality  all  the  rich  and  glorious  blessings  contained 
in  the  promise.  It  is  easy,  then,  to  grow  faint  and  slothful 
(ywOpol  at  v.  11  was  the  antithesis  of  vigorous  increasing  know 
ledge  ;  here  it  is  that  of  confident,  unrelaxing  hope).  Their 
endeavour  should  be  to  hold  fast  the  full  assurance  of  this  hope 
unto  the  end,  i.e.  not  to  let  it  slip  ;  on  the  contrary  (Se,  same 
as  ii.  6,  iv.  13),  let  them  be  imitators  (jjupiftal  a  classical  word, 
and  in  the  New  Testament  exclusively  Pauline,  except  the 


writer  ;  for  vkqpoqbfiiMf  in  Isocrates  (Trapez.  p.  360)  is  acknowledged  to 
be  an  interpolation;  and  TrhYipoQopvaoivTts  in  Photius  (Biblioth.  pp.  41,  21) 
belongs  to  the  epitomator,  not  to  Ctesias  himself. 

1  Who  would  render  vlwpo<popia  here  by  perfection,  completeness.     But 
the  meaning  of  the  noun  may  always  be  traced  back  to  that  of  full  convic 
tion,  entire  confidence,  which  is  found  in  the  passive  verb.     The  comparison 
of  Philo's  a-zrof  BJJ,  fithriuais,  reteiaais,  is  here  misleading  (Philo,  ap.  Mangey, 
i.  325,  48). 

2  The  classical  phrase  would  be,  wovlettas  e%eiv  vpos  rt. 

3  Liinemann's  rendering,   "  full  assurance  with  regard  to  their  hope," 
is  wrong.     The  genitives  after  ir?wpoQopiot  are  elsewhere  subjective,  not 
objective  genitives  (comp.  x.  22,  Col.  ii.  2). 
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doubtful  passage  1  Pet.  iii.  13)  of  those  who  through  faith  (or 
because  of  faith),  which  embraces  the  unseen  as  though  it  were 
visible,  and  the  future  as  if  present,  and  through  long-suffer 
ing  (or  in  consequence  of  patient  endurance),  which,  without 
dejection  or  despondency  (fiaKpodv/jula  here  antithesis  of  6\t<yo- 
^tn^ia),  awaits  with  good  courage  the  long  delaying  future, 
obtain  at  last  possession  of  the  promises.  IZYo-Tt?  being  here 
faith  in  what  is  promised,  and  patcpoOv^ia  patient  expectation 
of  it,  and  Kkypovofjieiv  ras  eTrayyeXlas  being  represented  as  the 
result  and  reward  of  this  Tricm?  and  ^aKpoOv^ia^  we  cannot 
interpret,  with  Bleek,  "  obtain  possession  of  the  words  of 
promise,"  i.e.  receive  the  gospel,  but  "  obtain  possession,"  i.e. 
"  come  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  promised  blessings  them 
selves."  This  interpretation  is  moreover  favoured  by  the  notion 
involved  in  the  word  itself  (compare  use  of  K\7jpovo^6Lv  at  ver. 
17  and  xi.  9),  and  the  emphatic  position  in  which  it  is  placed 
here. 

The  part.  pres.  (KXrjpovo/jLovvrcov)  must  not  be  translated 
as  an  imperf.  (who  inherited),  the  principal  verb  being  no 
preterite,  nor  any  irore  indicating  a  reference  to  the  past  (see 
Winer,  §  45,  1).  The  author  expresses  himself  thus  without 
reference  to  time,  and  cannot  therefore  have  had  the  patriarchs 
primarily  or  exclusively  in  his  mind,  in  which  case  he  would 
doubtless  have  written  more  explicitly  K^povojj.rjcrdi'Twv ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  Liinemann  seems  to  be  wrong  in  taking  the 
expression  as  so  general  as  to  exclude  any  reference  to  the 
patriarchs  whatsoever.  It  is  clear  from  what  follows,  that  it 
was  from  the  patriarchs  that  the  author  drew  the  type  of  faith 
which  he  here  sets  before  his  readers,  and  indirectly  therefore 
must  have  had  them  especially  in  his  thoughts  as  being  such 
K\7]povo/jiovvTe<;.  We  cannot  therefore  evade  the  question,  "  By 
what  right  does  he  here  ascribe  a  K\7jpovo/ji6lv  ra9  eircfyycX^a? 
to  those  of  whom  he  elsewhere  says  that  they  had  not  received 
the  promises,  i.e.  in  their  substance,  xi.  13,  39?"  It  was  this 
apparent  contradiction  which  induced  Bleek  to  understand  by 
ra?  €7ra<yye\ias  God's  promises  as  such,  and  not  the  blessings 
contained  in  them.  A  glance  at  what  follows,  however,  will 
show  that  this  is  not  the  proper  place  to  answer  the  question, 
or  to  prove  that  this  contradiction  is  one  in  appearance  only ; 
but  this  must  be  reserved  for  ver.  15,  where  the  author  ex- 
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pressly  says  that  Abraham  did  obtain  the  promise,  and  that 
after  patiently  waiting  for  it.  It  is  there  proved  by  the  example 
of  Abraham  (vers.  13-15),  that  the  inheriting  of  the  promises 
is  the  reward  of  faith  and  patience  ;  while  the  mention  of  God's 
oath  by  Himself,  in  pledge  of  His  own  veracity,  introduces  a 
fresh  element,  to  which  is  then  attached  a  further  course  of 
thought  introductory  to  the  parallel  between  Christ  and  Mel- 
chizedek. 

CHAP.  vi.  13-20. — Having  thus  expressed  Ms  confident  persuasion 
on  behalf  of  his  readers,  that  they  will  through  stedfast 
faith  obtain  the  promised  salvation,  the  sacred  writer  now 
proceeds  to  set  before  them  the  example  of  Abraham,  who 
had  also  through  patience  entered  into  the  possession  of  a 
promise  which  God  had  confirmed  to  him  by  an  oath  upon 
Himself.  They,  too,  have  a  hope  confirmed  in  like  manner, 
and  one  reaching  onwards  into  the  innermost  sanctuary, 
into  which,  as  their  forerunner,  Jesus  Himself  was  already 
entered,  being  made  (also  by  the  oath  of  God)  High  Priest 
for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek. 

The  author's  purpose  is  in  the  first  place  to  show,  by 
Abraham's  example,  how  surely  faith  and  patience  will  find 
their  reward1 — how  certain  they  are  to  obtain  the  promises  ; 
and  in  the  next  place  to  remind  his  readers  on  what  a  strong 
foundation  their  Christian  hope,  as  formerly  that  of  Abraham, 
is  now  established : 

Vers.  13-15.  For  when  God  made  a  promise  to  Abraham, 
since  he  had  no  one  greater  to  swear  by,  he  sware  by  himself, 
saying,  "  Surely  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  multiplying  I  will 
multiply  thee"  And  thus  (it  was  with  Abraham,  that),  having 
endured  with  patience,  he  obtained  the  promise. 

It  is  the  transaction  on  Mount  Moriah  after  the  offering  of 
Isaac  which  is  here  referred  to.  De  Wette  and  Liinemann  need 
lessly  assume  that  eTrayyeiXd/Aevos  must  be  rendered  "having  pre 
viously  promised,"  and  therefore  refer  to  some  earlier  promises 
made  by  God  to  Abraham,  which  here  He  repeats  and  by  an 

1  Hofmann  does  not  fully  state  the  argument,  when  he  says  that  the 
exhortation  to  stedfastness  is  based  on  the  fact  of  the  promise  both  to 
Abraham  and  ourselves  being  confirmed  by  an  oath  (Entst.  341). 

VOL.  I.  U 
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oath  confirms.  But,  as  we  have  seen  already,1  the  aorist  parti 
ciple  in  connection  with  an  aorist  verb  may  refer  to  something 
contemporaneous  with  that  to  which  the  verb  refers ;  and  this 
is  evidently  the  case  here.  The  author  reasons  on  the  very 
fact  that  the  promising  (e'jra<y<yel\acr0a(,)  and  the  oath-taking 
(6/JLocrai)  were  thus  contemporaneous.  The  promises,  which  he 
quotes  in  an  abridged  form,  are  the  very  ones  which  God  gave, 
accompanied  by  an  oath,  on  Mount  Moriah;  and  the  /car  e/zauroO 
WyLtocra,  \e<yei  Kvpto?,  constituted  indeed  a  special  introduction 
to  them  (Gen.  xxii.  16-18),  as  being  promises  more  gracious 
and  more  solemn  than  any  given  hitherto,  and  designed  to 
reward  that  faith  in  the  patriarch  which  his  act  of  obedience 
had  so  gloriously  attested.  It  is  the  first  time  in  the  sacred 
history  that  God  is  represented  as  taking  an  oath ;  for  the  pro 
mise  (in  Gen.  viii.  21,  22,  and  ix.  11-16)  that  He  would  never 
bring  again  a  universal  deluge  on  the  earth,  though  virtually, 
was  not  literally  confirmed  in  this  way.2  No  higher  or  more 
sacred  guarantee  of  a  promise  can  be  conceived  than  this — /car 
e/jLavTov  w/jLoo-a,  Xeyei  Kvpios. 

God  thus  vouchsafed  to  swear  by  Himself,  eVel  tear  ouSez/o? 
el%e  /W£bz/o5  ofJLocrai.  This  classical  use  of  e^ew/,  followed  by 
an  infinitive  (He  had  not,  i.e.  He  could  not  swear),  is  quite  in 
St.  Luke's  style  (comp.  Luke  vii.  42,  xii.  4  ;  Acts  iv.  14,  xxv. 
26),  and  it  is  therefore  doubly  worth  remarking  that  it  is  in 
St.  Luke  also  that  we  find  other  references  to  an  oath-taking 
by  God  (Luke  i.  73 ;  Acts  vii.  17).3  Philo,  too,  expresses 
himself  in  a  similar  way,  Legg.  Alleg.  iii.  72,  p.  127  (ed. 
Mang.)  :  "  Well  confirming  His  promise  by  an  oath,  and  that  an 
oath  which  was  worthy  of  God  (op/cy  OeoTrpeTrel).  Thou  seext 
that  God  sweareth  not  by  another,  for  there  is  nothing  better  than 
He,  but  by  Himself ',  for  He  is  the  best  of  all"* 

1  See  comment  on  ii.  10,  pp.  117,  118,  and  notes  1  and  2. 

2  Comp.  Isa.  liv.  9.     In  like  manner,  the  passing  of  the  symbol  of 
Jehovah's  presence  through  the  pieces  of  the  sacrifices  (Gen.  xv.)  was 
tantamount  to  a  covenant  oath — an  oath  upon   His  life  (comp.   Deut. 
xxxii.  40). 

3  [The  importance  attached  by  Delitzsch  to  such  resemblances  and 
coincidences  between  the  writings  of  St.  Luke  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  derived  from  his  conviction  that  St.  Luke  wrote  the  latter. 
See  first  Excursus  at  the  end  of  the  Commentary, — TR.] 

4  This  oath,  therefore  (Philo  means  to  say),  was  strictly  QiQKpwr.s,  and 
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The  words  of  the  promise,  as  given  in  the  LXX.,  are  (so 
far  as  cited  by  our  author  here)  literally — TJ  p/ty  evXoywv  ev\o- 
ryrjaa)  ere,  /cal  irK^Ovvwv  irK^dvvS)  TO  cTrepjua  aov.  The  double 
particle  fj  p^v  (used  in  asseverations  generally  in  classical 
Greek)  is  the  reading  of  the  text,  rec.,  for  which  Lachrnann 
would  substitute  the  better  attested  el  jj,rvl  of  A.B.D.E.  [and 
the  Cod.  Sin.].  Other  authorities  give  el  ^  (C.J.**D.  corr.), 
the  closest  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  fcA'DX,  which  is  the  par 
ticle  commonly  used  in  introducing  an  oath  (e.g.  1  Kings  xx. 
23)  ;  but  here  (Gen.  xxii.  16)  the  introductory  particle  is  a 
simple  *32  affirmativum.  We  may  assume  that  el  ^v^  used 
interchangeably  with  r\  ^r\v  in  the  LXX.,  stood  originally  for 
the  Hebrew  DS  (in  the  positive)  and  vb~UH  (in  the  negative 
oath),  and  then  for  any  form  of  asseveration.  The  unclassical 
combination  euXoywi>  euA,oy>/crG>  is  the  most  usual  mode  of  re 
presenting  the  Hebrew  method  of  emphasizing  the  verb  fin.  by 
the  addition  of  an  infin.  abs.  (see  Thiersch,  de  Pentateuchi  vers. 
Alex.  iii.  §  12).  The  abbreviation  of  the  ir^Ovvct)  TO  cnrepfjia 
aov  of  the  LXX.  into  7r\7]0vvco  ere  here  is  explained  by  Bleek, 
De  Wette,  Liinemann,  as  arising  from  the  author's  looking  at 
the  promise  only  in  its  personal  relation  to  Abraham  himself, 
and  as  vouchsafed  to  him  in  recognition  of  his  tried  and  ap 
proved  faith ;  but  as  7r\7]6vv&  ere  can  only  refer  to  the  multi 
plication  of  Abraham's  posterity,  this  explanation  must  be 
regarded  as  too  subtle.  The  simple  reason  for  the  abbreviation 
is,  that  the  author  of  the  epistle  wished  to  give  his  citation  in 
the  briefest  possible  form. 

The  second  member  of  the  period,  for  which  the  former  (in 
vers.  13,  14)  was  a  preparation,  now  follows  (ver.  15),  intro 
duced  by  Kal  OVTWS  (comp.  Acts  vii.  8,  27,  44,  and  xxviii.  14  : 
this  Kal  oi/ra>5  is  frequent  also  in  St.  Paul)  :  KOI  oirro>?  /jLafcpo- 
dv^da^  eireTv^ev  r?}?  e7rayye\ias.  Bleek  translates :  And  so 
he  obtained  the  promise  in  his  patient  enduring.  One  feels  at 

we  have  no  degrading  anthropomorphism  here,  [of  which  the  Alexandrine 
Jews  stood  so  much  in  fear,  as  is  evident  from  many  paraphrastic  render 
ings  in  the  LXX.] 

1  el  p-/iv  is  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  here,  both  in  tke  Vatican  and 
Alexandrine  texts. 

2  [Correctly  rendered  in  our  English  version  by  "  that" — That  in  Ikss- 
ing  I  will  bless  thee,  etc.— TR.] 
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once  how  feeble  and  unmeaning  this  rendering  is.  If  we 
understand  by  eiriTv^eiv  TT}?  eira^ekia^  the  obtaining  a  gracious 
promise  on  Mount  Moriah,  not  the  after  fulfilment  of  that 
promise  (which  is  undoubtedly  the  meaning  of  the  same  term 
at  xi.  33),  and  by  ^aKpoOv^la  Abraham's  constancy  in  offering 
up  Isaac,  not  his  patient  expectation  afterwards  of  the  fulfil 
ment  of  what  was  then  promised  him,  we  have  thoughts  moving 
in  a  circle,  and  no  logical  progress.  Ma/cpoOv/jiia,  too,  is  hardly 
the  word  to  express  Abraham's  act  of  faith  in  the  sacrifice  of 
his  son.  But  if  we  understand  eirtTv^elv  rr??  e7rcvyye\ias  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  must  be  taken  xi.  33,  and  is  taken  by  all 
modern  expositors  except  Bleek  here,  and  then  read  over  the 
paragraph  omitting  yaa/c^o^u/^cra?,  we  become  at  once  aware 
how  essential  is  the  thought  involved  in  that  word,  especially 
after  the  Sia  fJiaKpo9v/jiias  K\r]povofJLovvTa)v  r.  eTrayy.  of  ver.  12. 
And  this  being  the  case,  it  seems  natural  to  connect  teal  oimo? 
with  patcpo9vn,r)(Tas  rather  than  with  eTrerv^ev  (as  Tholuck  and 
Hofmann  do  :  Entst.  311).  God's  oath  (in  condescension  to 
human  weakness)  sealed  the  promise  to  the  patriarch  as  an 
immoveable  ground  of  hope — KOI  OVTCOS  pa/cpaO.  :  and  so, 
patiently  relying  on  that  word  of  God,  not  uttered  merely,  but 
confirmed  to  him  by  oath,  he  obtained  at  last  the  promised  bless 
ings  of  which  it  assured  him.  This  gives  a  more  connected 
order  of  thought  than  taking  KOI  ovrcos  with  eVeTir^ez/,  as  is 
done  by  Bleek,  De  Wette,  and  Liinemann,  with  exclusion  of 
/jiaKpoOvfjiTJo-a^.  But,  in  fact,  teal  OI/TOJ?  belongs  to  both  words, 
and  to  the  whole  clause  which  follows  it.  Bohme,  recognising 
this,  paraphrases  correctly:  Atque  ita,  hoc  est,  tali  promisso 
accepto,  perseverans  promissum  hoc  Dei  adeptus  est.  The  con 
firmation  of  the  promise  by  that  oath  made  perseverance  easy, 
— made  it  not  impossible  for  Abraham,  in  this  way  of  perse 
verance,  to  come  into  possession  of  the  blessings  promised  him. 
The  perseverans,  too,  in  Bohme's  translation  is  the  right  word, 
for  fjba/cpoOv/jbrjo-as  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  eirirv^ev  here 
as  €7ra<yyei\dfjLevo<;  to  M/ioa-ev  in  ver.  13.  We  must  not  there 
fore  render  "  after  he  had  endured"  nor  even  "  because  he 
endured"  but  "while  he  endured"  or,  "while  enduring,  he 
obtained  the  promise;"  the  two  being  concurrent  acts — in 
enduring  he  obtained.  But  in  what  sense  is  it  said  here  that 
Abraham  received  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  when  we  read, 
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xi.  13,  39,  that  the  patriarchs  "  received  not  the  promises,"  but 
only  beheld  them  afar  off?  De  Wette  answers:  "Abraham 
obtained  it,  in  having  Isaac  his  son,  in  whom  all  his  hopes  were 
centred,  thus  restored  to  him,  and  in  him  the  promised  continu 
ance  of  his  line."  Lunemann  gives  the  same  reply.  But  this 
is  certainly  incorrect  so  far  as  concerns  the  restoration  of  Isaac, 
which  did  not  follow,  but  preceded  the  promise.  But,  over 
looking  this  objection,  it  might  no  doubt  be  said  that  Abraham, 
after  receiving  back  the  child  of  promise  as  from  the  dead, 
lived  to  witness  the  commencing  fulfilment  of  the  euAoy^crco 
and  7r\rjdvv(o  in  the  birth  (fifteen  years  before  his  death)  of 
Jacob-Israel,1  the  increase  of  Ishmael's  family,  and  of  those  of 
the  sons  of  Keturah.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the 
author  regarded  this  as  the  obtaining  of  the  promise,  which, 
according  to  xi.  12,  was  fulfilled  in  nothing  less  than  a  posterity 
innumerable  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  as  the  sand  of  the  sea 
shore.  The  apparent  contradiction  between  the  two  differing 
statements  is  doubtless  to  be  solved  in  this  way :  Abraham  did 
not  obtain  the  promise  in  this  life ;  but  persevering  unto  death, 
he  obtained  it,  as  we  see,  afterwards  in  full  accomplishment. 
In  this  it  is  assumed  that  his  175th  year  (in  which  he  died) 
was  not  the  end  of  Abraham's  life  ;  as  indeed  is  clear  from  xi. 
13-16,  which  discloses  so  deep  a  view  into  the  pilgrim-longings 
of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  and  the  satisfaction  they  have  now 
received  in  the  world  above.  As  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
present  promise,  the  author  would  not  be  much  concerned  to 
find  it  in  Abraham's  being  the  ancestor  not  of  Israel  only,  but 
of  Edom  also,  and  the  various  Arab  tribes.  The  apostolic  view 
of  the  patriarchal  promise,  which  is  here  given  as  el  //^i>  euXo- 
ya)V  €v\oyr)(7a)  <re,  Kal  TrXrjdvvow  TrXrjdvva)  ere,  was  based  on  the 
jnr  ^  Kij3)  pny*a  of  Gen.  xxi.  12,  according  to  which  that  race 
which  was  properly  the  seed  of  Abraham  was  to  have  its  root 
in  no  other  than  Isaac.  So  commencing,  the  promise  is  fulfilled 
first  in  Abraham's  becoming  through  Isaac  the  father  of  the 
Old  Testament  people  of  promise;  and  then  "  of  many  nations" 
under  the  New  Testament  through  the  ingrafting  of  the  Gen 
tiles  ;  and  so,  finally,  in  his  being,  through  the  propagation  of  a 

1  [We  might  suspect  here  the  accidental  omission  of  "  and  Esau," 
who  was  certainly  as  much  entitled  to  mention  as  Ishmael  and  the  sons  of 
Keturah.— TK.] 
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like  blessing  (which,  and  not  a  natural  descent,  is  the  m&in 
thing  here),  Trarrjp  TTCIVTUV  rwv  Tria-revovTajv.  This  view, 
common  to  all  the  apostolic  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament, 
is  not  founded  on  a  spiritualizing  of  that  which  had  at  first  a 
different  meaning  (Tholuck,  Phil.,  etc.),  but  calls  attention  to 
what  is  the  really  central,  true,<  and  proper  fulfilment  of  the 
Old  Testament  promises.  Hofmann  is  therefore  right  in  saying 
(Weiss,  ii.  226)  that  it  is  not  merely  a  spiritual  fatherhood 
which  (at  Gal.  iii.  7  and  Eom.  iv.  11)  is  ascribed  by  St.  Paul 
to  Abraham,  but  a  patriarchal  relation  to  one  great  whole, 
which  in  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament  embraced  and  was 
confined  to  Israel,  but  in  those  of  the  New  Testament  is  ex 
tended,  and  at  the  same  time  confined  to  believers  in  Christ 
Jesus,  in  whom  the  seed  of  Abraham  attains  its  final  develop 
ment,  and  through  whom  the  blessing  of  Abraham  is  extended 
to  all  nations,  so  that  for  him  the  original  promise,  "  Unto  thy 
seed  will  I  give  ptfrrnK"  (Gen.  xii.  7,  xxiv.  7),  is  extended  from 
"  the  land"  of  Israel  to  the  whole  "  earth,"  while  he  becomes 
with  all  his  members  fcXtipovo/jLos  TOV  KOCT^OV.  In  an  epistle  so 
thoroughly  Pauline  as  this  to  the  Hebrews,  no  other  view  than 
this  of  the  patriarchal  promise  is  to  be  thought  of.  The  rela 
tion,  then,  between  Heb.  vi.  15  and  xi.  13,  39,  is  similar  to 
that  between  John  viii.  56 1  and  Matt.  xiii.  17.  The  universal 
salvation  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  joy  of  the  patriarchs 
in  the  unseen  world.  The  "  seed  of  Abraham"  (in  the  wider 
sense)  is  the  church  of  God,  which  took  its  rise  in  Israel,  was 
speedily  multiplied  by  additions  from  all  nations,  and  is  still 
self-multiplied  (see  note  at  ii.  16).  Knowing  this  his  high 
position  and  all-glorious  hopes,  Abraham  exhibited  here  below 
this  example  of  fj,a/cpo0v/uLia.  God's  oath-sealed  word  of  promise 
is  now  fulfilled  in  Christ;  and  Abraham,  while  living  on  in  the 
unseen  world,  is  conscious  of  and  enjoys  that  fulfilment,  and 
so  may  be  said  to  have  "  obtained  the  promise." 

The  certifying  of  the  promise  by  means  of  a  divine  oath 
becomes  now  the  chief  point  for  consideration ;  the  writer's 
purpose  being  to  show  that  a  like  duty  to  that  of  the  patriarchs 
is  imposed  on  ourselves  in  reference  to  a  word  of  promise, 
sealed  for  us,  like  theirs,  by  an  oath  of  God,  and  pointing 
onwards  likewise  to  an  unseen  future.  We  need  not  assume, 
1  See  Luthardt  in  loc. 
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with  Bleek  and  others,  that  what  now  follows  (ver.  16)  is  not 
immediately  connected  with  what  has  preceded.  All  that  was 
previously  laid  down  concerning  the  divine  confirmation  of  the 
promise  by  an  oath  has  been  summed  up  in  the  OVTMS  of  ver. 
15.  Keeping  this,  the  main  thought,  in  view,  the  writer  pro 
ceeds  : 

Ver.  16.  For  men  indeed  swear  by  tJie  greater,  and  an  oath 
by  way  of  confirmation  is  for  them  an  end  of  all  gainsaying. 

Lachmann,  following  A.B.D.*,  47,  53,  strikes  out  the  pev 
of  /jiev  yap,  and  Bleek  and  Liinemann  approve ;  but  the  incom 
plete  form  of  the  statement  in  ver.  16  can  scarcely  dispense 
with  this  index  of  its  incompleteness.  The  correlative  clause, 
which  should  follow  with  Se,  though  not  expressed,  is  virtually 
involved  in  ver.  17:  u  jBut  God  sweareth  by  Himself,  and  so 
beareth  witness  to  the  unchangeableness  of  His  ivill"  This  JJLCV 
solitariumj  whose  Be  is  either  omitted  altogether  or  involved  in 
what  follows,1  is  an  instance  of  the  anacolutha  which  not  rarely 
occur  in  both  St.  Luke  (e.g.  Acts  i.  1)  and  St.  Paul  (e.g.  Rom. 
xi.  13  sq.).  Comp.  Winer,  §  63,  i.  2,  e?  In  Kara  rov  /-te/^oi/o?, 
the  TOV  yLte/foz/o?  both  here  and  ver.  13  may  be  a  neuter  (from 
TO  fjLel&v,  the  greater  thing  or  Being),  as  is  evident  from  vii.  7  ; 
but  it  is  more  natural  to  take  it  as  masculine  here,  the  "Greater 
One"  by  whom  men  swear  being  God.  'Ofivveiv  is  not  first 
found  in  Polybius  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  but  already 
occasionally  occurs  in  Xenophon  and  Demosthenes  in  alterna 
tion  with  ofjLvvvai.  Next  follows,  connected  by  jca/,  a  statement 
of  the  value  and  efficacy  attaching  to  an  oath  in  ordinary  human 
estimation,  from  its  taking  to  witness  the  majesty  of  God.  The 
author  comprehends  under  o  opicos  both  the  oath  of  promise 
(juramentum  promissorium\  which  clenches  an  agreement,  and 
the  oath  of  assurance  (juramentum  assertorium),  which  con 
firms  the  truth  of  an  affirmation  or  denial ;  and  this  fixes  the 
sense  of  avri\oyia  here,  which  may  mean  either  the  contra 
diction  of  something  affirmed,  or  a  strife  or  controversy  between 
two  parties.  Here  we  must  adopt  the  former  signification,3  as 

1  For  examples  of  this  ptv  without  a  corresponding  &,  see  Host,  Beispiel- 
sammlung  Syntaktischer  Theil.  p.  399  (2d  edit.).     [The  Cod.  Sin.  omits  thia 
pi*.—  TR.] 

2  Eng.  tr.  p.  597.  *  Comp.  Heb.  vii.  7,  xii.  8. 
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the  latter  would  not  suit  the  parallel  drawn  between  the  human 
and  the  divine.1  What  is  affirmed  in  Prov.  xviii.  18  of  the  lot 
(whereby  God  is  invoked  to  make  the  decision),  that  avrCkoyias 
Travet  6  K\r)pos,  is  here  in  the  other  sense  of  avrt\ojia  said  of 
the  oath,  that  it  puts  an  end  to  all  gainsaying  from  any  quarter 
whatsoever.  Els  /3e/3a/o)<7tz/,  i.e.  in  consequence  of  the  oath, 
the  thing  in  question  is  established,  cannot  be  shaken  or  dis 
puted  any  more.  So  Philo  (i.  622,  17)  says  of  an  oath  in 
general :  ra  evSota^ofieva  rwv  Trpayfjidrcov  op/ca)  Btatcptv€T<W  /cal 
ra  aftefSaia  ftefBaiovTdi  /cal  ra  aTT  terra  \apf$ave.i  Trier iv  ;  and 
(ii.  35,  36)  of  that  at  Moriah  in  particular  :  "  God,  greatly 
rejoicing  in  the  faithfulness  of  the  wise  man  towards  Him, 
recompensed  fidelity  with  fidelity,  confirming  by  an  oath  the 
gifts  which  He  promised  (rr]v  $L  optcov  fteftaiaxriv  wv  vrrea^ero 
Sojpewv),  and  conversing  with  him  no  longer  as  God  with  a  man, 
but  as  a  Friend  with  his  familiar"  The  depth  of  God's  con 
descension  in  that  act  is  illustrated  by  another  parallel  in  Philo 
to  our  efc  /3e/3aia)(n,v  here  :  "  Men,  when  mistrusted,  have  re 
course  to  the  oath  to  gain  credence  for  themselves ;  but  God 
when  simply  speaking  is  worthy  of  belief,  so  that  His  words  are 
in  themselves,  by  reason  of  their  own  stability  (jSe/Baiorrjros 
eve/co),  in  nothing  different  from  an  oath.  The  case  stands 
thus,  that  what  we  say  is  credited  for  the  sake  of  the  oath, 
but  the  oath  itself  for  God's  sake ;  for,  so  far  is  it  from  being 
the  case  that  God  is  worthy  of  belief  because  of  the  oath,  on 
the  contrary,  the  oath  is  stedfast  because  of  God  (in  calling 
upon  whom  and  taking  Him  for  witness  it  consists)."  This 
thought  is  also  in  our  author's  mind.  The  human  oath  over 
comes  all  gainsaying ;  and  therefore  God,  from  whom  all  oaths 
have  the  force  of  their  @€/3ala)(ri,<;,  vouchsafed,  in  accommoda 
tion  to  human  infirmity,  to  take  an  oath  Himself,  and  so  to 
pledge  the  eternity  of  His  being  for  the  inviolability  of  His 
promise.2 

1  The  Mosaic  law,  moreover,  recognises  the  oath  as  a  legal  means  of 
proof  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.     It  knows  of  the  adjuration  of  a 
witness,  but  not  of  a  putting  him  on  his  oath  ;  and  of  oaths  of  purgation, 
but  only  in  such  cases  as  Ex.  xxii.  6  sq.  and  9  sq. 

2  Comp.  Talm.  Bdbli  Berachoth  32a,  where  on  7]2  (Ex.  xxxii.  13)  it  is 
observed :  "  Moses  spoke  before  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He :  Lord  of  the 
world,  hadst  Thou  sworn  to  them  by  heaven  and  earth,  I  should  have  thought, 
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Ver.  17.  In  ivhich  behalf  God,  willing  more  abundantly  to 
show  to  the  heirs  of  promise  the  immutability  of  his  counsel, 
intervened  with  an  oath. 

To  refer  Iv  &>  to  the  immediately  preceding  o  opico<;  is, 
though  most  natural,  forbidden  by  the  e^eaLrevo-ev  op/op  of 
the  main  sentence ;  it  would  in  that  case  be  necessary  to  refer 
it  back,  beyond  o  opKos,  to  the  notion  of  the  act  itself — TO 
ofjuvveiv :  "  By  ivhich  irrefragable  assurance  God,  willing  to 
show  .  .  . ;"  but  as  we  certainly  find  eV  &>  employed  ii.  18  in 
a  neuter  sense,  this  construction  is  also  to  be  preferred  here, 
as  being  simpler  and  less  forced  :  "  Such  being  the  case,  i.e.  an 
oath  being  once  for  all  recognised  as  decisive  in  any  matter,  God 
took  that  course  Himself."1 

With  regard  to  the  internal  construction  of  the  sentence, 
the  same  must  be  said  of  Iv  &>  here  as  of  ovrcos  at  ver.  15. 
It  belongs  exclusively  neither  to  the  main  verb  efjueai-reva-ev 
(Ebrard,  Liinemann),  nor  to  the  participle  /SouXo/^ez/o?,  but 
to  the  whole  sentence  which  follows  it :  because  the  oath  was 
regarded  as  such  an  end  of  gainsaying  among  men,  God  was 
not  content  with  a  mere  affirmation,  but  added  an  oath  to  con 
firm  it.  He  did  this  Trepio-o-orepov  /3ov\ofjLevos  eVtSet^at  TO?? 
K\r/povofjLOi,<;  r^5  eVa77eX/<Z9  TO  a/uLerdOerov  rrjs  /3ouXr;9  avrov. 
The  aorist  after  f3ov\ea-6ai  and  similar  verbs  is  the  usual  con 
struction.2  Philo  also  uses  (speaking  of  God)  the  same  term, 

that  as  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,  so  also  Thine  oath  would  pass  away ; 
but  Thou  hast  sworn  to  them  by  Thy  great  Name.  It  is  so  then,  that  as  Th// 
great  Name  liveth  and  endureth  for  ever,  Thine  oath  endureth  for  ever  also" 
In  the  parallel  E^  liabba,  c.  44,  it  is  said,  "  As  I  live  and  endure  for  ever, 
so  also  does  mine  oath." 

1  So  Bleek,  De  Wette,  Tholuck,  Ebrard,  Liinemann.     That  I*  L  may  be 
used  in  this  sense  is  undeniable.     In  classical  authors  it  is  found  in  the 
significations — because  (Plato,  Rep.  v.  p.  455  B),  so  far  as  (Thucyd.  vi. 
55),  while  (Soph.  Trach.  929).     For  its  use  here,  as  equivalent  to  £<£>'  $ — 
in  ivhich  case,  the  matter  so  standing,  etc. — no  proof  seems  necessary.    Comp. 
Thomasius,  Dogm.  i.  p.  316  sq.     Winer  (§  48,  pp.  405,  406  Eng.  tr.,  and 
note)  speaks  with  needless  hesitation  of  the  similar  use  of  lv  u  and  £<p'  Z>, 
though  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  most  of  the  alleged  cases  the  proof  is 
not  absolutely  stringent  (compare  Kriiger  on  Thucyd.  vi.  55,  who  punc 
tuates  and  interprets  differently).     The  use  of  tv  a  as  a  conjunction  in 
modern  Greek  has  been  already  noticed  at  ii.    18.     Compare   Mullach, 
Gramm.  der  griech.  Vulyarspr.  p.  398. 

2  In  all  cases  where  that  which  is  willed  or  determined  on  is  not  of  set 
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fiov\o/jLevo<!  eVtSet£at  (ii.  675).  The  adverb  irepKra-orepov1 
belongs  to  eVtSetfat.  It  is  here  equivalent  neither  to  super- 
fluously,  nor  to  more  than  formerly  (en  fjia\\ov  r)  irporepov, 
Philo,  ii.  39,  43),  but  to  abundantius,  in  fuller  measure,  "  more 
abundantly."  He  willed  to  show  by  something  more  than  a 
mere  asseveration  the  unchangeableness  of  His  will  :  To  a/^e- 
TaOerov,  —  the  neuter  adjective  being  used  for  a  substantive, 
the  immutable  for  immutability,  —  a  usage  both  classical2  and 
Pauline  (vid.  Winer,  §  xxxiv.  2,  Eng.  tr.  pp.  248,  249). 
Philo  is  fond  of  it.  He  speaks,  for  instance,  in  a  fragment 
(ii.  680)  of  the  generation  of  Israel  in  Moses'  time  as  fjLvpta 
fiev  evepyerTjOelo-a,  Sia  pvpLCOV  Be  iTTiSei^a/jievr)  TO  a^dpiarov. 
So  also  Clemens  Romanus  (cc.  19,  21),  to  whom  our  epistle 
served  as  a  special  model.  It  is  possible,  though  it  cannot  be 
maintained  as  certain,  that  /So^Xo/zez/o?  and  /3ov\ij  are  used  in 
this  sentence  with  conscious  regard  to  the  assonance.  God's 
promise  was  an  efflux  of  a  gracious  /3ov\tf,  His  oath  an  efflux 
of  an  additional  and  no  less  gracious  {3ov\eo-0ai,.  Bov\ij  is 
frequently  employed  by  St.  Luke  to  designate  the  gracious 
will  of  God  (Luke  vii.  30  ;  Acts  ii.  23,  etc.  etc.),  by  St.  Paul 
once  only  (Eph.  i.  11).  It  is  a  term  of  more  general  signifi 
cance  than  0e\7)fjia,  which  is  the  Pov\r]  formed  into  a  definite 
purpose.3 

Tot?  K\rjpovojJiois  rfjs  €7rayye\la<;  we  leave  for  the  present 
on  one  side,  and  proceed  to  consider  the  meaning  of  e/xecr/reucrey 
optcw,  interposed  with  an  oath.  The  verb  pecriTeveLv  has  both 
transitive  and  intransitive  signification  :  transitive  —  to  mediate 
or  bring  about  anything  by  mediation  ;  intransitive  —  to  act  as 
mediator,  interpose  or  intervene.  Here,  where  no  double-sided 
notion  as  that  of  ^laOr/fti)  has  preceded,  to  prepare  us  for 
the  former  signification,  the  latter  is  the  one  intended.  God 

o  / 

intervened  with  His  oath,   as  it  were,   between   Himself   the 
Promiser  and  men  the  receivers  of  His  promise,  thus  giving 

purpose  represented  as  not  to  be  immediately  performed.     See  Lobeck, 
Phryn.  p.  747. 

1  As  at  vii.  15.    Cod.  Vat.  reads  veptfffforipas,  as  at  ii.  1,  xiii.  19.     [Cod. 
Sin.  reads  vepia<r6npo*  here.  —  TR.] 

2  e.g.  Xen.  fragm.  TO  d.piTo.x.'hoiaTov  aov  TVS  ywfttt'     Time.  vii.  73,  VKS 


TQV  TTtpixxpovs  TV;  vi%y$. 

8  See  Note  D  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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them  strong  assurance.  The  meaning  is  similar  to  that  bold 
word  of  prayer  in  the  Old  Testament,  'jmy  —  Be  a  surety  for 
me  with  Thyself  (Job  xvii.  3  ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  14  ;  compare  Ps. 
cxix.  122).  God,  in  thus  swearing  by  Himself,  descends,  as  it 
were,  from  His  own  absolute  exaltation,  in  order,  so  to  speak, 
to  look  up  to  Himself  after  the  manner  of  men,  and  take  Him 
self  to  witness,  and  so  by  a  gracious  condescension  confirm 
the  promise  for  the  sake  of  its  inheritors,  TO??  K\npovofj,ois  T^? 


After  what  has  been  already  said  on  vers.  12,  15,  it  is  clear 
that  by  these  Kkr/povofjioi^  here  we  are  to  understand  not  those 
to  whom  the  words  of  the  promise  were  given,  but  rather  those 
for  whom  its  blessings  are  designed.  But  who  are  these  here? 
Tholuck  answers,  The  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  (comp.  xi. 
9)  ;  Liinemann,  Christians,  and  Christians  only  ;  Bleek,  De 
Wette,  and  others  say,  Both  these  and  those,  the  patriarchs 
under  the  Old  Testament,  and  all  believers  under  the  New.  That 
it  cannot  be  the  patriarchs  who  are  exclusively  meant,  seems 
clear  from  the  following  sentence.  Nor  can  we  admit  that  by 
r^9  €7rar/ye\la<i  we  are  to  understand  exclusively  the  promise 
made  to  Abraham,  "  I  will  bless  and  multiply  thee,"  though  it 
may  be  allowed  that  in  its  ultimate  fulfilment  that  promise  is 
the  goal  of  all  history.  But  the  Hebrews,  who  witnessed  a 
manifest  fulfilment  of  it  in  their  own  time,  needed  not  to  be 
reminded  of  its  having  been  once  confirmed  by  an  oath  ;  nor 
would  the  author  for  his  present  purpose  have  quoted  it  in 
such  a  form  to  them,  but  rather  have  reminded  them  of  the 
promised  blessing  of  "  all  nations  "  through  Abraham's  seed, 
which  formed  a  part  of  it.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  he  has 
in  view  another  divine  utterance,  also  confirmed  by  oath, 
which  he  is  about  to  present  more  particularly  to  their  minds, 
as  a  stimulus  to  pusillanimous  and  fainting  hope.  A  glance  at 
what  follows  is  enough  to  show  that  he  is  now  making  full  sail 
towards  the  haven  of  Christian  hope  and  confidence  in  the 
great  oath-established  utterance  of  God  concerning  the  priest 
hood  of  His  Son.  And  we  must  therefore  assume  that  his 
vision  is  enlarged  here  from  the  contemplation  of  Abraham 
and  the  patriarchs  to  that  of  all  the  heirs  of  the  promise  in 
general,  and  down  into  the  Christian  present.  With  the 
promise  made  and  confirmed  by  oath  to  Abraham  (Gen. 
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xxii.  17),  which  indeed  still  awaits  its  complete  fulfilment,  and 
is  therefore  still  an  object  of  faith,  he  now  combines  another 
prophecy,  also  confirmed  by  oath,  concerning  the  priesthood 
after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  (Ps.  ex.  4),  which  has  already 
been  on  his  lips  at  the  commencement  of  this  episode  of 
rebuke  and  warning  (v.  10),  and  on  the  consideration  of  which 
he  is  now  about  more  fully  to  enter.  He  does  not,  indeed, 
expressly  draw  a  parallel  between  the  two  divine  utterances 
while  he  has  it  in  his  mind.  The  promise  to  Abraham  of  a 
blessing  and  a  multiplying  to  be  accomplished  in  his  Seed, 
and  that  of  the  eternal  priesthood  of  Christ  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedek,  are  for  him  in  essence  one  and  the  same. 
In  speaking,  therefore,  of  the  KKypovopois  T^?  eTrayyeXias 
here,  he  combines  with  Abraham  and  the  saints  of  the  Old 
Testament  the  church  of  believers  under  the  New.  They 
form  one  and  the  same  company.  The  /jLa/cpoBv/^la  of  those 
who  are  gone  before  is  an  example  and  encouragement  to 
those  that  follow.  For  us  Christians,  on  whom  "  the  ends  of 
the  world"  are  come,  the  twofold  promise  still  remains  con 
firmed  by  a  twofold  oath  of  God. 

Ver.  18.  That  by  means  of  two  immutable  things,  in  which  it 
is  impossible  that  God  should  lie,  we  may  have  a  strong  encourage 
ment  who  have  fled  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  us. 

ALCL  Suo  Trpayf^drcov  :  Svo  is  here  treated  as  indeclinable, 
as  it  always  is  in  the  New  Testament,  and  always  in  Homer,1 
frequently  in  Herodotus,  and  also  in  the  best  Attic  writers. 
Ilpdjfjia  is  a  fact  or  real  thing,  that  which  has  real  existence, 
or  has  really  been  done ;  in  Philo,  and  elsewhere,2  it  commonly 
designates  a  supersensuous  reality,  that  which  a  pr^a  (espe 
cially  a  divine  prjfia)  has  for  its  subject.  The  two  immutable 
TrpdyfjLdTa  here  are  the  promise  and  the  oath  ;  both  results  of  a 
divine  irpda-oreuv, — a  giving  of  a  promise  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  meeting  human  infirmity  and  tendency  to  doubt  by  adding 
the  confirmation  of  an  oath  on  the  other.  In  both  these  facts 
or  doings  (compare  Trpdy/jLara  at  Luke  i.  1),  that  God  should 
lie  was  simply  impossible.  The  infinitive  -fyevcraaOai,  is,  with 
the  accusative  (TOV)  @eoV,  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  d&vvarov 
the  predicate.  The  reading  Seov  is  preferable  to  TOP  Seov, 
1  Who  has  Iva,  but  not  Ivoiv.  a  See  Lobeck,  Aglaophamus,  p.  142. 
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God  as  such  being  here  spoken  of.  The  sacred  author  does 
not  express  the  thought :  It  would  be  impossible  for  God  to  lie 
in  making  any  affirmation,  much  more  impossible  if  He  vouch 
safed  to  swear  to  it.  Such  a  climax  a  minori  ad  majus  would 
be  almost  blasphemous  :  the  one  supposition  is  as  unimaginable 
as  the  other.  Nay,  God's  only  purpose  in  thus  combining  a 
promise  with  an  oath,  was  thereby  to  give  us  la^vpav  Trapd- 
K\T)Giv.  napdK\r)o-i$  is  a  calling  upon,  or  appeal  to,  in  the 
way  of  exhortation,  encouragement,  or  comfort.  "Comfort"1  is 
out  of  the  question  here  (the  context  being  evidently  against  it). 
We  should  rather  think  of  "  the  word  of  exhortation "  (Xo7o? 
T?}?  TTapaK\r)(Tews)  of  xiii.  22,  or  of  the  "  exhortation"  of  xii.  5 
(eic\e\i](r0e  -nj?  Trapa/cXtjcreo}^).  These  Hebrew  Christians, 
whose  faith  is  stumbling  at  the  disparity  between  the  poor 
visible  present  and  the  glorious  promised  future,  stand  in  need 
of  a  "strong  exhortation"  or  encouragement  to  better  thoughts. 
And  this  they  may  find  in  the  twofold  unimpeachable  assur 
ance  here  given  them  by  \6yos  and  optcos. 

In  ol  KaratywyovTes  believers  are  designated  as  those  who 
have  sought  and  found  a  refuge.  (Compare  the  similar  con 
struction  with  ol  TricrTevo-avTes,  iv.  3,  and  the  TOW?  (frpovpov/Aevovs 
Bia  TTicrreft)?  et9  aayrripiav  of  1  Pet.  i.  5.)  The  rendering  of  ol 
/caraipvyovTes  by  "  those  who  have  fled,"  or  "  those  who  have 
taken  flight,"  is  inexact.  Karafavyeiv  is  not  aufugere,  but  pro- 
fugere.  Compare  Acts  xiv.  6,  o-vvibovres  rcare^vyov  et?  ra? 
TroXet? ;  and  Philo,  i.  95,  6,  favyei,  «(/>'  eavrov  /carafavyei,  eVt 
rov  rwv  OVTCOV  @€ov  (he  fleeth  from  himself,  and  taketh  refuge 
in  the  God  of  truth  and  reality);  i.  560, 15,  e'<£'  ov  (the  Divine 
Logos)  /carafauyeiv  (o^eXifjicorarov  (with  whom  it  is  most  pro 
fitable  to  take  refuge) ;  and  ii.  677,  Sia  rrjv  eVt  rov  awrrjpa 
@ebv  Karatyvyrfv.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  following 
clause,  Kparrjcrai,  TIJ?  TrpoKeifJiev^  e'XTrtSo?,  is  to  be  connected 
with  ol  KaTatyvyovTes  or  with  rjrapaK\7]o'iv.  Bohme,  Klee,  De 
Wette,  Ebrard,  are  for  the  former,  while  CEcumenius  and  others 
(among  moderns,  Bleek)  take  the  latter,  as  the  right  connection. 
But  as  ol  KaTa<f)vy6vT€s  appears  to  stand  more  in  need  than 
7rapdic\'Y](Ti<;  of  an  additional  word  or  phrase  to  illustrate  its 
meaning,  it  seems  the  preferable  course  to  connect  it  with 
Kparrja-ai,  [as  the  Eng.  ver.,  "who  have  fled  for  refuge  to  lay  hold 
1  [i.e.  consolation,  as  in  the  English  version.] 
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upon  the  hope  set  before  MS"].  The  arrangement  of  the  words 
also  favours  this  view  ;  and  Luther's  earlier  rendering  (before 
1527)  of  the  clause  was  in  accordance  with  it:  "  die  wie  zuge- 
flolien  sind  zu  halten  an  der  fiirgesetzten  Hoffnwig"  Kparfja-ai,, 
therefore,  is  the  ordinary  aorist  infinitive,  expressive  of  inten 
tion.  Compare,  as  examples,  Heb.  ix.  24,  Luke  i.  17  (yid. 
Rost,  Gramm.  §  125,  7).  He  who  has  reached  an  asylum  lays 
hold  of  the  object  which  there  constitutes  his  security  ;  he  who 
takes  refuge  in  the  temple  lays  hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar 
(1  Kings  i.  50,  ii.  28).  We,  in  like  manner,  have  sought  an 
asylum  in  laying  hold  of  the  hope  set  before  us  in  the  promise 
and  oath  of  God.  And  the  strongest  injunction  is  laid  upon  us 
now  to  keep  fast  hold  of  that  on  which  we  have  laid  hold  (Kparelv 
includes  both  meanings),  in  the  fact  that  God  Himself  has  so 
solemnly  assured  us  of  His  gracious  purposes  on  our  behalf. 

TIpoKetaOau  is  the  usual  word  for  the  goal  of  a  race  or  con 
test  (aycov),  or  the  prizes  contended  for  (a0\a)  :  so  Philo  and 
Josephus  frequently,  e.g.  Jos.  Ant.  xv.  8,  1.  The  competitors 
were  drawn  from  all  quarters  :  /car  e\7rl$a  T&V  Trpo/cei/jievcov  teal 
7779  v[icr]5  ev&otjMV.  Bleek,  De  Wette,  and  Tholuck,  would  ac 
cordingly  explain  -nj?  irpoKei/jLevrjs  e'A-TuSo?  here  as  =  T%  eXWSo? 
TWV  Trpofceifjievcov.  It  is  the  Christian  hope  itself  which  is  here 
said  to  lie  before  us,  i.e.  in  the  divine  word  of  promise,  which, 
setting  forth  salvation  and  eternal  life  as  our  future  destiny, 
makes  hope  so  easy  and  so  imperative.  Finding  no  rest  or 
satisfaction  in  that  which  is  present,  visible,  and  earthly,  we 
have  taken  refuge  in  the  gospel,  to  lay  hold  of  and  appropriate 
the  hope  there  set  before  us.  Hope  is  here  primarily  the 
subjective  affection,  but  not  exclusively  so  :  it  includes  all  the 
glorious  things  that  the  promise  warrants  us  to  hope  for.  It  is 
to  hope  in  this  sense  that  the  following  clause  refers  : 

Ver.  19.  Which  ive  have  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  a  sure  and 
stedfast  one,  and  passing  into  that  [which  lieth]  within  the  veil. 

It  should  have  been  needless  to  remark  that  r)v  does  not 
refer  to  7rapaK.\rjori,v  (Grotius,  Seb.  Schmidt,  etc.),  but  to 
.  The  anchor,  never  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,1 


1  There  is  no  Semitic  name  for  anchor  either  in  post-biblical  Hebrew  or 
in  the  Aramaic  dialects.    In  the  Talmud  and  Midrash  it  is  called  piy,  pin, 
The  Peshito  has  here  and  Acts  xxvii.  WplK  or  DWplN,  probably 
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is  used  also  as  an  emblem  of  hope  in  classical  writers  and  on 
coins  ;  whereas  the  likening  of  'jrapd/cX.rjo-^  (or  rather  eTray- 
<ye\la)  to  an  anchor  is  an  unheard-of  comparison,  because 
quite  unsuitable.  The  transition,  moreover,  from  the  one 
figure  to  the  other  is  not  violent.  We  have  indeed  two  dif 
ferent  figures,  but  homogeneous  ones.  In  Kparija-ai,,  hope  is 
represented  as  a  safe  shelter  for  fugitives  ;  in  d<y/cvpa,  as  a 
strong  holdfast  for  a  tossed  and  troubled  spirit,  in  imminent 
danger  of  making  shipwreck  of  the  faith  (1  Tim.  i.  19).  The 
two  adjectives  acr^xxX^1  re  KOI  fiefiatav  belong  to  the  predi 
cate  ay/cvpav  ;2  and  KOI  elcrep^ofj.evrjVj  too,  is  not  to  be  referred 
to  TIV  as  a  second  predicate  (JBohme,  Bleek,  Bloomfield,  etc.), 
but  to  be  regarded  as  a  third  attribute  of  ay/cvpav.  The  image 
is  a  bold  and  noble  one,  selected  from  natural  things  to 
portray  those  above  nature.  The  iron  anchor  of  the  seaman 
is  cast  downwards  into  the  deep  of  the  sea  ;  but  the  hope- 
anchor  of  the  Christian  is  thrown  upwards  into  the  deep  of 
heaven,  and  passing  through  the  super-celestial  waters,  finds  its 
ground  and  fast-holding  there?  It  is  a  similar  image  when  the 


Semitic  corruptions  of  olyxvotx,  (a  similar  form  to  O'AVOS*),  which  is  also 
sometimes  written  oiyyvpx.  Vid.  Leutsch  u.  Schneidewin,  Parcemiographi 
Grseci,  i.  257,  for  the  proverbial  use  of  ayxwjB*,  and  especially  for  that  of 
iepcc,  oiyxvpot,  =  the  "  last  anchor,"  or  forlorn  hope. 

1  The  reading  ot.aQa.'hw  of  A.C.D.*  may  either  be  accentuated  dtrQahiiv 
(with  Lachmann),  the  v  being  regarded  as  paragogicum,    or  dvQa'hqy  if 
regarded  as  a  transition  from  the  3d  to  the  1st  declension  (Winer,  §  9, 
Obs.  3);  the  forniss,  according  to  Choroboscus  (Bekker'sAnecdot.  p.  1233), 
aeolic,  and  to  be  pronounced  with  accent  on  the   penultima,  Ivapivw, 
*vxXor£in9,   svpimetpYiv,  instead  of    cW^j/ij,   x.r.A.   (comp.  Otto  Schneider, 
Nicandrea,  p.  103).     We  have  also  (besides  this  aaqaChviv)  at  Rom.  xvi.  11 
avyytvyy  (in  A.D.*),  and  at  Apoc.  i.  13  irol>ww  (in  A.)  ;  also  aatfiw,  Ps. 
ix.  23,  x.  5,  xxxvi.  35,  in  the  same  Alexandrine  MS.  of  the  LXX.,  which 
abounds  in  such  barbarisms,   derived  from  the  popular  language.     The 
best  writers  present  some  not  altogether  dissimilar  interchanges  of  forms, 
e.g.  AypovQevYiv  and  AtytovMjni,  "Apyv  and'Afi),  in  Thucydides,  etc.   Compare 
also  «j/(Wj/,   yvvawctv,  in  the  Hellenistic  dialect,    and  the  collection  of 
examples  in  Sturz,  p.  127,  and  the  note  on  Heb.  viii.  5. 

2  So  the  Greek  grammarians  interpret  cLyx-vpa,  as  a  metaphorical  term 
for  do  •$  aAs  toe,. 

8  The  ancients,  too,  admired  the  image.  Our  interpretation  is  that  of 
one  in  the  Collectanea  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  of  Sedulius  Hybernus  :  Nostram 
anchoram  sursum  mittimus  ad  interiora  csdi  sicut  anchora  ferrea  mittitur  ad 
interiora  maris. 
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"  hand"1  of  one  in  prayer  is  said  to  be  "  poured  out"  towards 
heaven  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  3;  Eng.  ver.,  ver.  2).  "  The  soul"  (says 
Ebrard  truly  and  beautifully),  "  like  one  in  danger  of  ship 
wreck,  casts  forth  her  anchor ;  and  though  she  cannot  see  whither 
the  rope  is  running,  she  knows  that  the  anchor  itself  is  fastened 
to  a  ground 2  within  the  veil  which  hides  the  future  and  the 
heavenly  from  her  view,  and  feels  assured  that  if  she  can  only 
keep  fast  hold  to  the  end,  she  will  finally  be  drawn  by  a  Saviour  s 
hand  upwards  and  inwards  to  the  eternal  sanctuary.  So  hope  con 
tains  within  itself  a  power  which  draws  on  its  own  fulfilment" 
To  eacorepov  rov  KaraTrerdcr/jLaro^  is  the  sanctuary  within  the 
veil,  the  holy  of  holies.  To  /cara-Tre'racr/-^  (called  TO  Sevrepov 
/caraTT.  ix.  3,  or  evftdrepov  (Jos.)  when  specially  distinguished 
from  the  K,a\v^\JLa,  which  hung  before  the  holy  place)  is  always 
in  the  New  Testament  (without  needing  other  descriptive 
epithet :  see  Philo,  ii.  150,  32  ;  148,  30)  the  veil  that  hung 
before  the  holy  of  holies,  and  is  called  in  Hebrew  the  n^S. 
Els  iropeveaOai  efo  TO  ayiov  eorcarepov  rov  /caraireracr/jLaro^  is 
the  usual  formula  for  the  entering  of  the  high  priest  into  the 
holy  of  holies  on  the  day  of  atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  2,  12,  15  ; 
comp.  Ex.  xxvi.  33).  This  liturgical  use  of  the  formula  was 
floating  in  our  author's  mind  ;  and  De  Wette  (with  von  Ger- 
lach)  is  not  altogether  wrong  in  ascribing  the  bold  turn  given 
to  the  figure  of  the  anchor  by  /cal  elo-ep^o/jbeu^  K.T.\.,  to  his 
purpose  of  reverting  in  this  way  to  the  original  theme.  It 
certainly  serves  that  purpose,  without,  I  think,  being  wholly 
occasioned  by  it.  Till  now  a  veil  still  hides  (in  a  certain  sense) 
the  holy  of  holies  from  Christian  eyes.  Within  that  veil  only 
the  anchor  of  our  hope  can  penetrate  ;  but  Jesus,  as  the  fore 
runner,  is  already  entered  in  within  it  in  His  own  person. 

Ver.  20.  Whither  as  forerunner  Jesus  for  our  sakes  entered 
in,  having  become,  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  a  high  priest 
for  eternity. 

"OTTOV  is  here  used  (as  frequently)  for  OTTOL,  the  notions  of 

1  [In  the  English  authorized  version  it  is,  "  My  sore  (marg.  hand)  ran 
in  the  night."] 

2  "  Spem  nobis  a  csdo  porrexit  tanquam  funem  a  throno  Dei  ad  nos  usqne 
demissum  ac  pertingentem  et  rursus  a  nobis  penetrantew  usque  ad  interiora 
cxlorum  ac  Dei  sedem" — FABER  STAPULENSIS. 
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the  movement  towards  and  the  terminus  which  bounds  it  being 
combined  in  one  term.  So  oirot,  (which  does  not  occur  either 
in  the  LXX.  or  New  Testament)  is  elsewhere  frequently  used 
for  OTTOV  (comp.  Kiihner,  §  622,  Anm.  2  ;  Winer,  §  liv.  7). 
An  anchor  of  hope  goes  (we  have  been  told)  into  the  innermost 
heavenly  sanctuary.  The  present  clause  explains  how,  there 
laying  hold,  it  brings  to  present  rest  our  tempest-driven  souls, 
and  enables  them  to  outride  the  storms  of  worldly  life.  It  is 
by  our  having  Jesus  there  already  entered  in,  enthroned,  and 
working  for  us  within  the  veil. 

From  the  concluding  words,  ap^pevs  yevo/juevos  et?  TOV 
aluva,  it  is  evident  that  the  author  intended  to  connect  in 
thought  virep  ^JJLWV  with  elarj'XOev  (Bleek,  De  Wette,  Liine- 
mann),  and  not  with  73730^0/^09  (Bohme,  Thol.,  Ebrard,  etc.). 
The  "  entrance"  of  Jesus  into  the  heavenly  sanctuary  is  plainly 
regarded  as  a  high-priestly  action ;  but  the  Levitical  high 
priest  entered  the  holy  of  holies  "  on  behalf  of"  (vTrep)  the 
congregation,  not  as  their  "  forerunner."  The  idea  therefore 
contained  in  TrpoSpo/jo?  (and  unfolded  in  our  Lord's  own  words, 
John  xiv.  2  sq.)  must  be  considered  as  one  apart  by  itself. 
The  Levitical  high  priest,  after  slaying  in  the  outer  court,  first 
the  bullock  of  the  sin-offering  for  himself  and  his  house,  and 
then  the  goat  of  the  sin-offering  for  the  congregation  of  Israel, 
entered  into  the  typical  holy  of  holies  with  the  blood  of  the 
victims  slain  (on  his  own  behalf  and  theirs)  ;  in  like  manner 
Jesus,  after  His  death  of  self-sacrifice  on  earth,  and  the  shed 
ding  of  His  blood  here,  entered  into  the  heavenly  holy  of  holies 
vjrep  fjpwv,  that  is,  thereby  to  perfect  our  atonement  once  for 
all,  and  to  continue  to  mediate  for  us,  but  at  the  same  time  (as 
is  further  said,  x.  19-21)  to  prepare  a  place  and  open  the  way 
for  those  who  are  destined  to  be  for  ever  with  Him  where  He 
is.  That  He  thus,  in  His  entering  in  for  us,  is  at  the  same  time 
our  7Tp6opo/j,o<;,  is  what  distinguishes  Him  from  the  typical 
high  priest  of  the  law,  who  represented  a  congregation  which 
was  entirely  excluded  from  their  holy  of  holies.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Christ  is  not  only  High  Priest,  but  also  King ;  and  High 
Priest  not  merely  for  a  time,  but  for  eternity.  The  iepevs  els 
rov  alwva  of  the  Psalm  is  here  transformed  into  ap^iepevs  els 
rbv  alwva,  to  designate  Him  who  is  at  once  the  antitype  of 
Melchizedek,  and  a  transcendently  exalted  antitype  of  Aaron. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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And  Kara  rrjv  TO^IV  MeX^o-eSe'tf  is  put  first  emphatically,  in 
order  to  make  prominent  the  absolute  elevation  of  royal  su 
premacy  inseparably  connected  with  His  dignity  as  High  Priest. 
And  what  an  anchor-ground  of  hope  is  that  for  us  in  God's 
own  eternal  heaven,  in  the  midst  of  which  our  Jesus  now  sits 
enthroned,  who  having  suffered  for  us,  is  now  for  us  so  highly 
exalted!  We  see  Him  not;  for  the  "place"  of  God  into 
which  He  is  gone  is  undiscernible  by  the  eyes  of  flesh.  So 
far,  therefore,  a  veil  still  hangs  between  us  and  Him.  But 
unrestrained  by  such  a  barrier,  the  anchor  of  our  hope  goes  on, 
and  has  reached  already  those  calm  supernal  deeps,  whence  He 
who  is  taken  from  our  sight  invisibly  holds  fast  and  safe  our 
souls,  amid  all  the  tossing  billows  of  this  world's  wildest  sea. 

Mera  rrjv  rdfyv  MeA/^to-eSe/e  is  made  the  first  of  the  three 
members  of  the  significant  participial  sentence  with  which  this 
portion  of  the  epistle  closes  ;  and  that  not  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis  only,  but  also  because  it  is  the  writer's  purpose  no 
longer  to  delay,  in  the  development  of  his  parallel  between 
Melchizedek  and  Christ,  and  in  setting  forth  the  rich  materials 
for  the  strengthening  of  Christian  faith  therein  contained.  He 
is  now  arrived  once  more  at  the  theme  already  given  in  a 
similar  participial  sentence  at  ver.  10,  the  threshold  of  which 
he  then,  out  of  regard  to  the  condition  of  his  readers,  hesitated 
to  overpass.  To  instruct  them  concerning  that  priesthood  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which,  commencing  in  His  cross  and  passion  here 
below,  is  continued  above  in  a  glorious  exaltation,  as  far  sur 
passing  that  of  the  Levitical  cultus  and  Thorah  as  heaven 
surpasses  earth  —  this  is  the  aim  and  subject  of  the  whole 
epistle.  By  such  instruction  the  apostolic  writer  seeks  to  arm 
his  readers  against  the  offence  of  the  cross  of  Jesus,  and  the 
dazzling  seductiveness  of  the  outward  shows  of  Jewish  worship. 
He  would  show  them  not  only  the  divine  necessity  for  our 
redemption  of  that  once-offered  high-priestly  sacrifice  of  Him 
self  made  here  below,  but  also  the  divine  consolation  for  the 
church,  in  the  continuance  of  His  high-priestly  action  above. 
He  has  already  approached  very  near  (so  far  back  as  ii.  17) 
this  the  main  subject  of  his  epistle.  But  a  further  preparation 
was  still  needed  before  he  could  fully  enter  upon  it. 

The  antitypical  grandeur  of  the  high-priesthood  of  Christ 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  serious  and  intelligent  recogni- 
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tion  of  his  transcendent  elevation  above  all  the  types  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  of  the  type  and  prophecy  fulfilling  character 
of  the  whole  New  Testament  time.  After  speaking,  therefore, 
briefly  (at  ii.  17,  18)  of  "  the  merciful  and  faithful  High 
Priest,  who  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted,"  the 
author  makes  a  first  digression,  to  exhibit  the  superiority  of 
Christ  to  Moses  (in  ch.  iii.  1-6)  ;  and  this  is  followed  by  a 
long  exhortation  (iii.  7-iv.  13),  in  which  he  sets  before  his 
readers  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Israel  in  the  wilderness  for 
disobedience  to  the  word  of  God,  and  indirectly  (at  the  same 
time)  represents  our  Jesus  as  the  true  Joshua,  by  whom  God 
is  finally  leading  us  into  His  rest.  After  this  warning,  which 
is  at  the  same  time  a  further  preparatory  instruction,  he  returns 
once  more  (iv.  14-16)  to  the  great  theme  which  fills  his  inmost 
soul,  and  begins  (v.  1-10)  the  formal  treatment  of  it.  But 
having  reached  the  point  that  Christ,  being  perfected  through 
sufferings,  is  now  High  Priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek 
(v.  9,  10),  and  so  the  antitype  not  of  Aaron  only,  but  also  of 
the  mysterious  king-priest,  or  priest-king,  of  the  patriarchal 
time,  and  therefore  a  king  Himself  as  well  as  a  high  priest,  the 
writer  again  breaks  off  before  entering  on  the  deep  significance 
of  this  twofold  type,  or  transporting  himself  to  the  heavenly 
places,  where  Christ  is  now  both  acting  as  High  Priest  and  sits 
enthroned  as  King,  interrupts  the  flow  of  his  discourse  under  an 
oppressive  sense  of  the  low  spiritual  capacity  of  his  readers,  for 
which,  as  he  warns  them,  they  are  themselves  to  blame  (v.  11- 
vi.  8).  For  them  the  glory  of  the  church  is  growing  pale  before 
that  of  the  synagogue.  They  stand  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss, 
from  which  one  who  falls  therein  can  be  rescued  no  more  (vi. 
4,  8).  Yet  will  he  not  forbear  from  the  attempt  once  more  to  lift 
them  up,  along  with  himself,  to  the  heights  of  Christian  know 
ledge  (vi.  3).  The  love  which  hopeth  all  things  forbids  him  to 
entertain  the  worst  expectations  on  their  behalf  (vi.  9,  10). 
With  that  hopeful  love,  therefore,  he  now  exhorts  the  wavering 
to  an  imitation  of  the  stedfast  faith  of  Abraham,  as  a  great 
exemplar,  to  whom  in  the  first  instance  God  had  given  a  word 
of  promise,  and  confirmed  it  with  an  oath  (vi.  11-16).  On 
two  like  pillars  Christian  hope,  as  he  reminds  them,  is  founded 
now,  —  a  hope  directed  towards  that  unseen  heavenly  world 
whither  Jesus  as  forerunner  is  gone  before,  being  constituted 
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by  another  oath  of  God  Himself  Kara  TTJV  rd^iv 
ap%iepevs  et?  TOV  alwva. 

With  these  last  words  the  apostolic  writer  finds  himself  a 
third  time  face  to  face  with  the  proper  theme  of  his  great 
argument.  All  that  has  been  said  hitherto  was  mere  prepara 
tion  ;  but  now,  after  passing  through  the  vestibule,  he  stands 
with  his  readers  before  the  door  of  the  innermost  shrine  of 
Christian  truth.  Having  cleared  away,  so  far  as  possible,  all 
obscurities  which  beset  his  relation  to  them  as  their  teacher, 
he  is  in  nothing  hindered  now  from  opening  that  door,  and  by 
unfolding  the  richest  meanings  of  the  great  prophetic  word 
(Ps.  ex.  4),  exhibiting  the  surpassing  glory  of  Christianity  in 
contrast  with  Judaism. 


SECOND  PART  OR  CENTRAL  MAIN  DIVISION 
OF  THE  EPISTLE. 


CHAP.  vii.  1-x.  18. 

THE  MELCHIZEDEKIAN  SUPRA-LEVITICAL  CHARACTER  AND 
DIGNITY  OF  OUR  CELESTIAL  HIGH  PRIEST,  WHO,  AFTER 
ONE  SELF-SACRIFICE  ONCE  OFFERED,  IS  NOW  FOR 
EVER  ROYALLY  ENTHRONED. 

ANALYSIS. 

|HE  treatise  here  commencing  (vii.  1),  and  having  for 
its  subject  the  high-priesthood  of  our  Lord,  is  con 
tinued  without  break  or  episode  of  exhortation  to 
ch.  x.  18 ;  after  which  the  sacred  writer  resumes 
once  more  his  former  hortatory  tone.  The  treatise  itself,  which 
thus  forms  the  central  portion  of  the  epistle,  may  be  divided 
into  three  sections  ;  which  might  be  respectively  entitled  :  the 
ls£,  'lepet"?  Kara  ryv  rdj;iv  MeX^o-e&e/e ;  the  2d,  'Ap^ieped? ; 
the  3d,  Alpa  TOV  XpiCTov.  Of  these, 

The  First  Section  (ch.  vii.  1-25)  treats  of  Melchizedek, 
with  reference  to  what  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xiv. ;  and  of  Christ, 
as  antitype  of  Melchizedek,  with  reference  to  Ps.  ex.  4. 

The  Second  Section  (ch.  vii.  26-ix.  12)  treats  of  the  anti- 
typical  relation  in  which  the  Priest  after  the  order  of  Mel 
chizedek  stands  to  the  Aaronic  high  priest,  above  whom  he  is 
raised :  (a)  by  His  one  sacrifice,  once  offered  on  behalf  of  His 
church,  and  incapable  of  repetition  ;  (b)  by  the  divine  and 
heavenly  sphere  in  which  His  pontifical,  and  at  the  same  time 
kingly,  office  is  now  discharged ;  and  (c)  by  the  eternal  validity 
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of  that  new  covenant,  "  founded  upon  better  promises,"  as 
Mediator  of  which  He  is  now  entered,  "  with  His  own  blood" 
into  "  the  holy  of  holies" 

The  Third  Section  (ch.  ix.  13-x.  18)  treats  of  the  in 
wardly  purifying  and  saving  operation  of  the  blood  of  Christ, 
who,  having  once  offered  Himself  as  a  sacrifice  of  propitiation 
(whereby  He  has  obtained  a  full  remission  of  all  sins,  and  per 
fectly  accomplished  the  will  of  God),  must  henceforth  reign  in 
that  same  glory  in  which  and  in  no  other  form  He  is  destined 
hereafter  to  return,  and  meanwhile  has  abolished  all  sacrifices 
of  the  law,  and  in  particular  every  sin-offering  (comp.  Hof- 
mann,  Entsteh.  p.  342  sq.). 

The  first  of  these  three  sections  (ch.  vii.  1-25),  on  the  exposi 
tion  of  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  evidently  divides  itself  into 
two  halves  (ch.  vii.  1-10  and  ch.  vii.  11-25).  The  first  half 
(A)  treats  of  the  priest-king  Melchizedek  as  an  historical  per 
sonage  (vii.  1-10),  with  reference  to  the  narrative  in  Gen.  xiv. 
It  may  be  further  subdivided  thus  :  (a)  The  personal  dignity 
and  greatness  of  Melchizedek  as  priest  and  king  (vii.  1-3) ;  and 
(b)  his  superiority  to  the  Levitical  priesthood,  proved  by  his 
superiority  to  Abraham,  Levi's  ancestor  (vers.  4-10). 

The  second  half  (B)  treats  of  our  Lord  as  the  antitype 
or  Priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  (vii.  11-25).  As 
such  our  Lord  is  Priest,  (a)  not  of  the  race  of  Aaron  (11-14) ; 
(b)  not  by  carnal  descent  of  any  kind,  but  through  the  absolute 
dignity  of  His  own  person  (15—19)  ;  (c)  by  a  divine  oath  (20- 
22)  ;  and  (d)  with  an  unchangeable  priesthood,  ever  living  to 
discharge  it  on  our  behalf  (vers.  23-25).  From  these  four 
heads  conclusions  are  drawn  backwards  and  forwards  as  to  the 
performances  of  the  Levitical  priesthood  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  that  of  Christ  on  the  other.  The  author  founds  his  whole 
argument  on  Ps.  ex.,  after  developing  and  expounding  the 
typical  elements  in  the  historical  Melchizedek  of  Gen.  xiv.,  to 
which  the  Kara  T^V  TCL^LV  MeX^;.  of  the  Psalm  refers.  The  transi 
tion  from  the  first  typical  (A)  to  the  second  antitypical  (B)  half 
of  this  section  is  finely  conceived.  The  future  tribe  of  Levi  met 
Melchizedek  in  the  person  of  their  patriarch  Abraham.  It  is 
an  evident  proof,  therefore,  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  Levitical 
priesthood,  that  after  its  institution  in  the  law  another  Priest 
should  be  ordained  by  God,  and  that  after  the  order  of  the 
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great  priest-king,  to  whom  Levi  in  Abraham  had  acknowledged 
himself  subordinate.1 


CHAP.  vn.  1-25.  Melchizedek — that  old  mysterious  king,  that 
priest  without  beginning  or  end,  whose  appearance  is  so 
enigmatical  and  so  significant  in  sacred  history,  and  whose 
superior  dignity  was  acknowledged  by  the  great  ancestor  of 
the  Levitical  tribe — is  (here  set  forth  as)  a  type  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who,  springing  from  the  royal  tribe  of  Judah,  was 
constituted,  not  by  a  legal  and  temporary  ordinance,  but  by 
a  divine  unchangeable  oath,  an  everlasting  Priest,  and  thus 
exalted  far  above  the  mortal  priests  of  the  line  of  Aaron. 

The  writer  first  compresses  into  one  single  compact  sentence 
(vers.  1-3)  everything,  both  in  the  utterances  and  in  the  very 
silence  of  holy  Scripture,  which  may  be  regarded  as  charac 
teristic  of  the  person  of  Melchizedek,  so  as  to  convey  a  vivid  im 
pression  of  his  mysteriously  significant  and  unique  personality. 

Vers.  1-3.  For  this  Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem,  priest  of 
God  Most  High,  who  met  Abraham  on  his  return  from  smiting 
the  kings,  and  blessed  him;  to  whom  also  Abraham  imparted  a 
tithe  of  all;  he  being  first,  by  interpretation,  " King  of  Righteous 
ness,"  and  then  "  King  of  Salem,11  that  is,  "  King  of  Peace ;" 
ivithout  father,  ivitliout  mother,  without  genealogy,  and  having 
neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life ;  but,  made  to  resemble 
the  Son  of  God,  abideth  a  priest  perpetually. 

The  main  sentence  is,  ouro?  6  MeA^tcreSe/e  •  •  •  A^et  lepevs 
66?  TO  StyveKes.2  The  clauses  which  fill  up  the  interval  between 
subject  and  predicate  may  be  thus  apportioned  :  All  between 
fiacriXevs  2a\rnjL  and  e/jiepio-ev  ^AfSpadp  belongs  to  the  subject, 
and  is  in  apposition  with  Melchizedek.  All  between  Trpcorov 
jjiiv  and  p.£vei  is  complement  of  the  predicate.  All  before 

1  See  Note  E  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

2  This  view  of  the  main  sentence  explains  at  once  the  ydp  as  connecting 
this  verse  with  vi.  20.     Jesus  Christ  is  "  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek," 
in  being  "  a  High  Priest  for  ever;"  "  FOR  this  Melchizedek  abideth  a  priest 
continually,"   [Itpws  in  the  case  of  the  typical  Melchizedek  answering  to 

in  Christ  the  antitype,  and  fig  TO  lUiyvsxis  in  the  one  to  ti;  TO* 
in  the  other]. 
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is  simple  repetition  of  what  is  recorded  in  the 
history  (Gen.  xiv.).  All  that  follows  is  Christological  inter 
pretation  and  application  of  the  historical  record. 

I.  First,  then,  is  put  together  what  the  Scripture  expressly 
declares  concerning  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  18  seq.)  : 

(1.)  That  he  was  /SacrtXeu?  ^akrjfjL  —  king  of  Salem.  That 
the  sacred  writer  himself  identified  this  Salem  with  ancient 
Jerusalem  cannot  be  doubted,  with  the  evidence  before  us  of 
the  older  tradition  in  the  Targums  and  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  10,  2; 
Bell.  vi.  10)  ;  beside  which,  a  later  one  must,  however,  have 
arisen  at  an  early  date,  seeing  that  in  the  time  of  Jerome  the 
supposed  ruins  of  the  ancient  palace  of  Melchizedek  were 
pointed  out  at  Salumias,  which  lay  about  eight  Roman  miles 
south  of  Scythopolis,  in  the  territory  of  Samaria.1  But  there 
are  reasons  of  greatest  weight  which  support  the  credibility  of 
the  older  tradition,  as  follows  :  (a)  The  name  Melchizedek  is 
formed  according  to  the  analogy  of  those  of  other  ancient 
kings  of  Jerusalem  (comp.  Adoni-zedeh,  Josh.  x.  1)  ;  (b)  Salem 
(D^')  is  actually  given  at  Ps.  Ixxvi.  3  (English  version,  ver. 
2)  as  a  name  for  Jerusalem,  and,  if  the  Psalm  be  a  late  one, 
poetry  is  (especially  later  poetry)  fond  of  archaisms  ;  (c)  The 
situation  of  Jerusalem  is  perfectly  suitable  for  what  is  recorded 
at  Gen.  xiv.  17  seq.  Abram  is  said  to  have  been  already  met 
by  the  king  of  Sodom  (ver.  17)  "  after  his  return,"  when  Mel 
chizedek  brings  forth  "  bread  and  wine"  (ver.  18).  Abram  was 
therefore  near  home  at  the  time  of  this  meeting,  and  Mamre 
(or  Hebron),  where  he  then  lived,  was  much  nearer  Jerusalem 
than  any  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scythopolis  ;  and 
finally,  (d)  Ps.  xxiv.  and  ex.  set  their  seal  on  this  identification 
of  the  Salem  of  Melchizedek  with  Jerusalem.  In  the  former  the 
gates  of  the  fortress  of  Jerusalem  are  called  (D^iy  Tina)  "  doors 

1  Jerome  supposed  this  Salumias  to  be  identical  with  the  Saleim 
(Salim)  of  John  iii.  23.  Later  critics  have  identified  it  with  the  a.v'huv 
2fltA"/^  of  Judith  iv.  4.  The  modern  still  inhabited  village  of  Salim,  east 
ward  of  Nablus,  cannot,  at  any  rate,  be  the  same  place  with  the  Saleim  of 
St.  John.  [A  Salem  or  Shalem  is  also  mentioned  as  near  Shechem  at  Gen. 
xxxiii.  18,  according  to  the  ancient  versions  (LXX.,  Peshito,  Vulgate  : 
transivitque  in  Salem  urbem  Sichimorum,  etc.),  followed  by  Luther  and  our 
English  Bible  :  Jacob  came  to  Shalem,  a  city  of  Shechem.  But  most  modern 
interpreters  take  D?&J>  there  to  be  an  adjective  —  "  Jacob  came  in  good 
health  (or  prosperously)  to  the  city  of  Shechem."  See  Bleek  in  loc.  —  TR.] 
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of  old,"  i.e.  of  unknown  antiquity,  while  the  latter  Psalm  had 
undoubtedly  for  its  historical  occasion  the  removal  of  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  to  Mount  Zion.1  The  point,  however,  with 
the  author  here  is,  not  where  Salem  the  city  of  Melchizedek 
was  situated,  but  the  name  of  the  city  itself;  and  a  controversy, 
therefore,  on  a  question  of  locality  is  here  completely  out  of 
place. 

(2.)  It  is  recorded  of  Melchizedek  that  he  was  iepev?  rov 
Seov  rov  injrurrov — priest  of  God  Most  High)  the  only  exalted 
One ;  for  El-eljon  (p^y  ta)  does  not  mean,  "  the  God  who  is 
highest  among  a  plurality  of  other  gods,"  but  (as  is  clear  from 
Abram's  identification  of  Him  with  Jehovah  at  Gen.  xiv.  22) 
the  God  who  is  in  Himself  exalted  above  all  creaturely  exist 


ence.2 


(3.)  Melchizedek  meets  Abram  returning  from  the  defeat 
of  the  kings — o  crvvavr^o-a^  'Affpaafj,  vTroarpefovTi,  CLTTO  r^? 
KOTrfjs  TWV  ftacrCkiwv  (the  expression  is  taken  from  the  LXX., 
Gen.  xiv.  17).  This  meeting  is  the  only  instance  in  all  the 
sacred  history  in  which  the  great  priest-king  appears  upon  the 
scene.  Abram  is  now  at  the  summit,  as  it  were,  of  earthly 
greatness,  returning  from  the  overthrow  of  four,  the  deliver 
ance  of  five  kings.  Of  his  own  free-will,  without  delay,  with 
heroic  courage,  with  victorious  success,  and  by  a  perfectly  dis 
interested  course  of  action,  he  had  maintained  the  cause  and 
vindicated  the  rights  of  the  oppressed.  At  this  very  moment, 
when  thus  raised  above  his  fellow-men  in  deeds  of  prowess  and 
works  of  mercy,  Abram  encounters  the  venerable  form  of  the 
king  of  Salem,  who  steps  forth  for  an  instant  from  his  myste 
rious  seclusion,  and  as  speedily  retires  into  it  again,  but  not 
before  Abram,  at  his  highest  exaltation,  has  acknowledged  in 
Melchizedek  one  higher  than  himself.  For, 

1  Liinemann  maintains,  against  Knobel  and  Ewald,  that  the  Salem  of 
Melchizedek  was  that  on  the  Mid- Jordan. 

2  Even  in  the  Phoenician  dialect  of  Hebrew  'E?uo£i/  (vid.  Sanchoniathon 
in  Eus.  Prxpar.  i.  10)  had  not  this  superlative  meaning,  but  was  simply 
a  designation  of  the  Godhead   in  itself,  as  is  evident  from  the  eljonim 
veeljonoth  ["  gods  and  goddesses"]  of  Plautus.     Philo  gives  the  right  inter 
pretation  when  he  says,   "The  Logos,  who  is  shadowed  forth  by  Melchi 
zedek,  is  'Priest  of  God  the  Most  High,'  not  as  though  there  were  another 
God  who  is  not  '  most  high  j1  for  God  is  as  the  One  in  heaven  above  and  in 
the  earth  beneath,  and  there  is  none  beside  Him  "  (i.  103,  36). 
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(4.)  Melchizedek  blesses  Abram  (KOI  ev\o^cra<;\  i.e.  ex 
presses  in  words  of  priestly  benediction  the  thanksgiving  for 
Abram'  s  victory,  which-the  bringing  forth  of  bread  and  wine 
had  silently  expressed  before.1  Abram,  so  highly  blessed  him 
self  already,  and  the  root  of  blessing  to  all  nations,  receives  the 
benediction,  and  willingly  submits  himself  to  the  priest  of  God. 
For  so  we  read,  finally  : 

(5.)  That  Abram  paid  him  tithe  of  all  (a>  teal  SeKaT^v 
OLTTO  trdvrcov  e/juepicrev  'Aftpadfi).  The  paying  the  tenth  repre 
sents  the  consecrating  surrender  of  the  whole  to  God,  whose 
representative  the  priest  is.  Abram,  therefore,  by  this  action 
of  giving  to  Melchizedek  the  tithe  of  the  spoil,  acknowledged 
the  divine  character  and  dignity  of  his  priesthood.  The 
student  may  observe  the  dactylic  movement  with  which  this 
attributive  clause  opens  (  —  '^  ^  -/o  ^)?  and  the  stream  of  in 
spired  rhetoric  with  which  the  whole  sentence  rolls  along, 
showing  how  the  sacred  writer's  mind  was  carried  away  by  the 
profound  grandeur  of  the  type  which  he  is  here  unfolding.2 

II.  Now  follows,  in  the  second  place,  the  interpretation  and 
application  of  the  Scripture  record,  and  in  part  even  of  its 
significant  silence  concerning  Melchizedek.  And  (1)  as  to  the 
significance  of  his  own  name  and  the  name  of  his  city.  Mel 
chizedek  is  first  of  all  epprjvevofjievos  /3acrtXeu9  ^iKaioavv^  ;  i.e., 
when  one  interprets  his  personal  name,  he  is  "  king  of  right 
eousness."  Both  Philo3  and  Josephus4  translate  /SacrtXei;? 
Micaios,  whereas  the  rendering  of  our  author  is  at  once  more 
grammatical,  and  more  expressive  as  to  the  typical  relation. 
AiKaiocrvvr)  is  intentionally  put  without  the  article.  The  geni 
tive  (§iK,aioG-vv'Y)s)  expresses  that  this  is  a  king  who  rules  in 
righteousness,  whose  sphere  of  action  is  righteousness,  who  lives 
according  to  its  laws  himself,  and  diffuses  it  all  around  him.  In 


1  Philo  calls  such  prayers  and  benedictions  ZKIVIXIOI  sv^xi  (i.  533,  33). 

2  We  are  as  justified  in  calling  attention  to  such  characteristics  in  an 
epistle  so  distinguished  by  the  delicacy  of  its  rhythm,  and  the  artful  dis 
position  of  words,  as  was  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  in  making  similar 
observations  with  regard  to  some  of  the  finest  passages  in  Thucydides, 
Plato,  and  Demosthenes.     Cornp.  the  18th  section  of  his  instructive  work, 
de  Compositions  verborum. 

8  Phil.  Op.  i.  103,  4.   Philo  uses  ipfiwwe<i6*i  in  precisely  the  same  sense, 
e.g.  i.  103,  48,  ipf*i)tfvtreu  '  Aftpx^  yrttr^p 
*  Ant.  i.  10,  2  ;  Bell.  vi.  10. 
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the  next  place  (eireira  Se),  his  name  of  dignity  or  office, 
is,  when  interpreted  into  Greek,  /3ao-tXei'?  eipljvrfi,  for  DPK>  signi 
fies  peacefulness  or  peace.  Jerusalem  itself  is  the  inheritance  or 
dwelling-place  of  peace.1  Righteousness  and  peace  are,  in  Old 
Testament  prophecy,  characteristics  of  the  Messianic  time.  In 
respect  to  both  these  names  pointing  to  those  stars  of  hope  for 
the  divine  future,  Melchizedek  is  not  accidentally,  but  in  the 
purpose  of  God  (who  orders  and  arranges  the  developments  of 
history  even  in  such  seemingly  trivial  circumstances  as  these),  a 
fore-type  of  Christ.  Christ's  kingdom  —  as  foretold,  for  instance, 
in  the  72d  Psalm  —  is  one  of  perfect  righteousness  and  perfect 
peace.  He  is  "the  righteous  Branch"  (Tsemacli)  of  Jer.  xxiii., 
'•'the  Branch  of  righteousness"  of  Jer.  xxxiii.  15,  the  Prince 
of  Peace  of  Isa.  ix.  5,  "who  shall  speak  peace  to  the  nations" 
(Zech.  ix.  10),  who  shall  come  as  the  incarnation  of  Peace  into 
the  midst  of  the  heathen  world  (Mic.  iv.  5).  Of  Christ  in 
these  respects  the  name  and  title  of  Melchizedek  are  pre- 
announcing  types.  We  pass  on  to  (2)  the  attributes  assigned 
to  Melchizedek,  from  the  way  in  which  he  appears  so  suddenly 
and  so  uniquely  in  the  midst  of  the  sacred  history  (aTrarw/y, 
d/jLTjrwp,  /c.T.X.).  From  these  the  inference  has  been  drawn, 
that  the  writer  must  have  regarded  the  priest-kin  %  Melchi 
zedek  as  really  the  incarnation  of  some  supernatural  being, 
of  an  angel  (as  Origen,  Didymus),  or  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (as 
Hieracas,2  etc.),  or  of  some  "  great  divine  power  "  (as  the 
Melchizedetic  anti-Trinitarians3),  or  of  the  Son  of  God  Himself 
(as  some  of  the  ancients  and  several  moderns4).  Finally,  some 
have  supposed  that  our  author  may  have  shared  the  unproved 
so-called  Jewish  opinion,  that  Melchizedek  was  one  who  in  fact 
had  been  miraculously  called  into  existence  and  as  miraculously 
withdrawn,  and  who  is  now  abiding  ever  as  an  eternal  priest,  — 
an  opinion  or  conjecture  which  they  allow  has  not  been  dog 
matically  developed  or  established.  (So  Bleek,  and  still  more 
wildly,  Nagel.5) 

1  [Or,  "  foundation  of  peace."   So  Gesenius  in  Thesaur.    The  medieval 
interpretation  Visio  pads  was  founded  on  a  mistaken  etymology.  —  TE  ] 
3  So  also  the  author  of  Qussstiones  in  V.  et  N.  T. 

3  Vid.  Dorner,  i.  505  seq. 

4  E.g.  Molinseus,  Cunseus,  [Jones  of  Nayland]. 

*  Vid.  die  Bedeutung  Melchizedeks  im  Hebraerbrief,  Studien  und  Kriti- 
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But,  as  Hofmann  most  justly  observes  (Weiss,  i.  109),  from 
such  aberrations  as  these  men  would  have  been  preserved,  had 
they  only  remembered  that  no  person  or  thing  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  ever  interpreted  in  the  New  Testament  as  typical 
or  prophetical  of  Christ,  except  on  the  ground  of  the  express 
words  of  the  Old  Testament  concerning  them,  and  that  the 
very  form  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  puts  His  narrative  belongs 
inseparably  and  essentially  to  the  prophecy.  De  Wette,  too, 
remarks  with  equal  justice,  that  the  whole  assumption  breaks 
down  when  we  come  to  the  fievei,  lepevs  et?  TO  S^veices.  If  that 
were  literally  true  of  Melchizedek,  his  priesthood  would  come 
in  collision  not  only  with  the  priesthood  of  Aaron,  but  also  with 
that  of  our  Lord.  A  mere  glance  even  at  Philo  would  save 
us  from  such  a  mistake.  There  is  no  trace  of  his  regarding 
Melchizedek  as  a  superhuman  being :  he  is  for  him  a  type  of 
the  op0o9  X.0705.  On  the  other  hand,  Philo,  too,  regards  the 
silence  of  Scripture  as  not  less  intentional  and  significant  than 
its  utterances  (i.  76,  20).  He  concludes  from  the  fact  that 
Scripture  makes  no  mention  of  the  death  of  Cain,  that  it  meant 
to  signify  the  "  immortality  of  evil,"  i.e.  its  ceaseless  and  tor 
menting  self-extension.  Evil  for  him  never  dies  (like  Scylla), 
Kara  TO  Tedvdvai,  but  is  ever  dying,  Kara  TO  anroQvr]crKeiv  (i. 
224,  43)  ;  or  as  he  elsewhere  expresses  it,  o  K.CLIV  OVK  ajroOa- 
i,  TO  KCUcia$  o-vfjL/3o\ov,  TJV  ael  Bel  tfjv  Iv  ro>  OvrjTtt)  yevei, 
avOpwTrois.  He  also  calls  Sarah  a/^ra)/),1  doubtless,  as 
Mangey  rightly  observes,  quoniam  ejus  mater  in  sacris  Uteri*  non 
memoratur.  With  similar  significance  the  rabbinical  maxim  says 
of  the  Gentile  proselyte  that  "  he  has  no  father"  after  his  con 
version  to  Judaism  (^13  ^nN  ftf),  i.e.  none  with  a  recognised  name 
and  genealogy  in  Jewish  law.  Classical  authors,  too,  sometimes 
speak  of  those  who  have  no  known  or  distinguished  parents  as 
fatherless  and  motherless :  e.g.  Cic.  de  or  at.  ii.  64,  Quid  hoc 
clamoris  ?  quibus  nee  pater  nee  mater  tanta  conjidentia  estis?  (vid. 
Bleek,  iii.  309.) 

In  considering,  therefore,  the  following  attributes  more 
closely,  we  may  assume  that  they  are  not  literally  applicable  to 

ken,  1849,  2,  reprinted  under  the  title,  Zur  CJiarakteristik  der  Auffassung 
der  A.  T.  im  N.  T.,  eine  biblisch-theolog.  Abh.  1850,  8. 

1  i.  365,  46,  and  481,  42.      Vid.  Grossmann,  de  philosophise  judaicx 
sacrss  vestigiis  non  nullis  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  conspicuis,  p.  22. 
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the  person  of  Melchizedek  as  an  individual,  but  have  a  typical 
and  prophetical  significance,  as  applied  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  is  mentioned  in  Scripture.  In  this  reference  he  is  aTrdrcop, 
d/jLrjTwp,  dyevea\dyr)Tos.  There  is  nothing  said  in  holy  writ 
either  of  his  father  or  his  mother,  or  of  his  genealogical  tree. 
He  has  no  father  belonging,  as  any  descendant  of  Aaron  did, 
to  a  priestly  race,  nor  even  such  a  mother.  No  genealogy 
establishes  his  right  to  discharge  the  functions  of  the  priest 
hood,  which  is  essentially  the  same  thing  as  Philo  means  when 
he  says  (i.  533,  34)  of  him,  that  he  holds  "  a  self-acquired, 
self-taught  priesthood,"  and  one  bestowed  on  him  purely  by 
divine  grace,  without  merit  or  epyov  (i.  103,  I).1  The  attri 
butes  diraTwp  and  d^rayp  would  certainly  admit  of  a  typical 
reference  to  the  earthly  fatherlessness  and  the  heavenly  mother- 
lessness  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  but  this  interpretation,  how  much 
soever  a  favourite  in  the  church,  is  destitute  of  any  solid  scrip 
tural  foundation.2  Further,  the  third  attribute,  dyevea\6yr]TO<;, 
shows8  that  all  three  combine  to  express  the  same  thing,  viz. 
that  the  royal  priesthood  of  Melchizedek  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
dignity  purely  personal,  and  not  to  be  traced  back  to  any  cir 
cumstances  of  natural  descent. 

It  is  otherwise  with  what  follows  :  /z^jre  dp^rfv  'fjfjiepwv  pyre 
£&>7?9  reXo?  e^wv  dfa/jioico/jievos  $e  TW  via)  rov  Oeov.  This  clause 
is  not  adequately  interpreted  when  only  made  to  mean,  that  no 
information  is  given  either  as  to  the  commencement  of  Melchi- 
zedek's  official  life  by  way  of  succession,  or  the  termination  of 
it  by  his  death.  The  words  are  intended  to  express  much  more 
than  this  very  limited  sense.  As  Melchizedek  is  a  type  of  our 
Lord,  1st,  through  his  name  and  title  representing  Him  who 
should  unite  with  His  priesthood  a  kingship  of  righteousness 
and  peace  ;  and  2  dly,  through  his  attributes  of  aTrdrcop,  dfj,., 
foreshadowing  Him  whose  priesthood  should  be  a  per- 


1  Philo's  words  at  i.  533,  34,  are  :  o  ryv  ctvropoiQq  xoti   ex.vrolilce.KrQv 

epayvvYiv.     This  description  of  Melchizedek's  priesthood  is  also 
founded  solely  on  the  silence  of  Scripture. 

2  Philo,  not  without  some  measure  of  truth,  says  of  the  Logos  (i.  562, 
18)  :    •yovsav  &(p6a.pruv  x,otl   KO.6oe.pura.ruv  sXoifcSv,   Trce.rpo^   ftsu   Qsov  o$  xotl 
ruv  avfAKct.vruv  iarl  Kctryip,  ftyrpos  Se  <70<p/#£  §/'  q$  ra.  face.  vfrQtv  si;  yivsoriv. 

3  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  whose  interpretation  of  vii.  3  is  otherwise 
excellent,  is  not  at  a  loss  even  here  :  n's  yxp  »v  yevsctho'/iot  rov  ix. 
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sonal,  not  an  inherited  dignity ;  so  is  lie,  3tZ/y,  as  fjirjre  ap^rjv 
rjjjiepwv  pyre  fa)?}?  reXo?  e^ow,  an  earthly  image  of  Him  who, 
from  His  eternal  community  of  essence  with  the  Father,  has  in 
very  deed  neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life.  The  Mel- 
chizedek  of  sacred  history  has  neither  a  beginning  nor  end  of 
his  personal  existence,  but  rather1  is  in  this  respect  likewise,  as 
in  the  official  characteristics  above  referred  to,  made  to  image 
forth  the  eternal  Son  of  God.  The  words  are  here  so  carefully 
selected,  that  their  true  meaning  can  hardly  be  mistaken.  It 
is  not  merely  the  beginning  and  end  of  Melchizedek's  official 
dignity,  but  the  commencement  and  termination  of  his  personal 
existence,  which  is  here  negatived.  Hofmann  indeed,  starting 
with  the  assumption  that  the  title  "  Son  of  God "  does  not 
belong  to  our  Lord  in  His  divine  pre-existence,  is  obliged  to 
support  that  view,  by  making  rjfjiepwv  exclusively  refer  to  the 
days  of  His  priesthood,  and  £0)179  to  His  official  life.  But  this 
very  passage  affords  a  strong  argument  against  his  assumption, 
which  we  have  already  combated  in  the  notes  to  ch.  i.  1-3. 
The  sacred  writer  could  have  had  no  reason  for  using  here  the 
appellation  ra>  vlw  TOV  Seov  rather  than  TO>  Xptcrrw,  except 
to  express  by  that  term  the  eternity  of  the  incarnate  One,  both 
a  parte  ante  and  a  parte  post,  though  by  no  means  excluding  a 
reference  to  Him  as  made  man.  I  would  not  maintain,  with 
Bleek  or  Bengel,2  that  a^o/zotw/^eyo?  is  intended  to  indicate 
that  our  Lord  was,  as  the  eternal  Logos,  the  pre-existent  arche 
type  of  Melchizedek ;  for  afofjiOLovv  would  be  correctly  used 
even  in  reference  to  a  future  antitype  (i.e.  here  in  reference  to 
our  Lord  in  His  earthly  manifestation).  'Afo/jioiovv  signifies 
to  make  one  thing  in  such  way  like  another  thing,  that  its 
special  characteristics  are  withdrawn,  as  it  were,  from  itself, 
and  transferred  to  the  other.  The  incarnate  Son,  having  be 
come  man,  in  a  manner  correspondent  to  His  eternal  derivation 
from  the  substance  of  the  Father,  is  here  regarded  as  that  Son 
of  God  of  whom,  looking  backwards  and  forwards  from  the 
days  of  His  flesh,  it  may  be  said  that  He  hath  neither  begin 
ning  of  days  nor  end  of  life,  and  that  we  have  of  this  a  typical 
representation  in  the  abrupt  appearance  of  the  form  of  this 

1  For  this  meaning  of  8e,  see  notes  to  ii.  6,  iv.  13,  vi.  12. 

2  [Non  dicitur  Filius  Dei   assimilatus  Melckisedeko   sed  contra ;   nam 
Fiiius  Dei  est  antiquior  et  arclietypus. — BENGEL.] 
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priestly  king,  whose  life  at  both  ends  is  shrouded  in  the  mys 
tery  of  eternity.  St.  Chrysostom  explains  it  well  :  "  made  like 
the  Son  of  God.  Wherein  doth  this  likeness  consist  f  In  this, 
that  we  know  of  no  beginning  and  no  end  of  either,  —  in  the 
one  case  because  they  have  found  no  record,  in  the  other 
because  they  have  no  existence." 

The  expressions  ap^rjv  ^^epwv  and  ftorj?  reXo?  are  finely 
chosen  :  He  who  is  simply  eternal  has  no  beginning  of  days, 
being  before  all  time  ;  and  after  entering  into  the  conditions  of 
time  He  still  has  no  end  of  life,  because  He  cannot  remain 
subject  unto  death,  but  takes  the  nature  which  He  has  assumed 
np  into  the  communion  of  His  original  eternity.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  moreover,  that  a^opoico/jLevos1  is  not  to  be  referred  to 
Ps.  ex.  4,  where  indeed2  Christ  is  likened  to  Melchizedek,  but 
not  Melchizedek  to  Christ.  The  reference  is  still  to  Gen.  xiv. 
God  Himself,  who  makes  history  take  form  and  shape  in 
accordance  with  His  own  eternal  counsels,  is  here  the  acfro- 
fjioitov.  There  seems  to  be  an  intention  to  keep  asunder  the 
two  Scripture  passages  by  the  avoidance  of  the  expression  of 
Ps.  ex.,  ei?  TOV  al&va,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  e/9  TO 
SirjveKes,3  as  the  significant  closing  word  of  the  period.  Mel 
chizedek  "  remains  a  priest  continually"  (not  "  for  ever,"  as 
in  the  Psalm)  ;  because,  as  Hofmann  excellently  interprets 
(Schriftb.  ii.  1,  402),  his  priesthood  is  in  Scripture  simply  con 
tinuous,  unbroken  by  transmission  or  inheritance,  and  inherent 
in  himself  alone  as  a  personal  prerogative.  This  explanation 
was  already  given  by  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  Tholuck,  fol 
lowing  others  of  the  ancients,  gives  an  interpretation  quite 
contrary  to  the  mind  of  the  author,  when  he  makes  et?  TO 


1  [Delitzsch  reads  dQoftoiufievos,  as  do  Tischendorf  and  Alford,  with 
C.D.E.L.     The  text.  rec.  has  uQaftoiap.,  with  A.B.K.  and  the  Cod.  Sin.  ; 
BO  also  Lachrnann.] 

2  As  rightly  observed  by  De  Wette. 

8  [Dean  Alford  denies  the  propriety  of  this  distinction,  translating  ei$ 
TO  3/ui».  by  "  for  ever."  He  says  it  would  be  absurd  to  render  it  "  for 
life,"  "  seeing  that  all  priests  were  for  life."  But,  1st,  Is  it  so  certain  that 
all  priests  were  for  life  ?  The  high  -priesthood  of  the  Jews,  in  the  times 
of  the  New  Testament,  was  certainly  not  a  life-long  office.  And  Zdly, 
we  need  not  translate  "  for  life"  if  we  reject  the  rendering  "  for  ever." 
The  notion  involved  in  the  rendering  "  perpetually,"  "  without  break  or 
change,"  is  still  much  below  that  of  eternity.  —  TR.] 
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refer  to  the  eternal  continuance  and  absorption  of  the 
type  in  the  antitype.  To  Snjveices,  which  does  not  occur  in  the 
LXX.,  and  in  the  New  Testament  is  found  only  in  our  epistle, 
is  combined  from  Sid  and  rjve/ces  =  that  which  holds  throughout, 
is  continuous  and  unending.  Melchizedek  being  invested  in 
Scripture  with  an  unchangeable,  intransmissible  priesthood,  is 
in  that  respect  made  to  be  a  figure  of  the  Son  of  God.1 

The  apostolic  writer  having  thus  given  a  general  description 
of  the  nature  of  the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek,  derived  both 
from  the  statements  and  the  non-statements  of  holy  Scripture, 
proceeds  to  take  a  closer  view  of  the  special  priestly  action 
wherein  he  comes  into  direct  contact  with  sacred  history,  in 
order  to  exhibit  to  his  readers  the  superior  dignity  and  great 
ness  of  the  priest-king,  as  excelling  that  of  Abraham  and  the 
Levitical  priesthood. 

Ver.  4.  But  observe  liow  great  this  man  (is),  to  ivhom  Abra 
ham  gave  tithe  also  out  of  the  chief  est  things  of  the  spoil,  (and  he) 
the  father  of  the  race. 

Oewpelre  may  be  either  indicative  (comp.  Acts  iii.  16,  xix. 
26,  xxv.  24)  or  imperative.  The  impassioned  character  of  the 
style  in  the  whole  passage  makes  the  latter  more  probable. 
The  Se  is  8e  pera/Sari/cov,  marking  that  the  writer  proceeds 
to  give  a  new  turn  to  his  argument.  "  Consider  further  how 
great  the  man  is  (or  must  have  been)  whom  we  have  described" 
(vers.  1-3).  IIrj\lKo^  quantus,2  applies  to  age,  size,  and  (as 
here)  to  ethical  grandeur. 

In  the  relative  clause  beginning  &>  /cat',  Luther  and  others 

1  Tholuck  is  mistaken  in  alleging  the  Peshito  version  as  favourable  to 
his  interpretation.     Taking  dQopoiaft.  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  hwexes  together,  the 
Peshito  renders  thus  :  "  But  after  the  likeness  of  the  Son  of  God,  his  priest 
hood  abideth  for  ever."     Ba-dmutho  is  not  here  "  in  the  antitype,"  but,  as 
we  have  rendered  it,  and  like  the  Hebrew  JnD"13,  "  after  the  likeness,"  or 
"  according  to  the  likeness,"  "  in  resemblance  to,"  etc.     The  Greek  gram 
marians  grope  in  the  dark  for  the  derivation  and  formation  of  fawtxqg  (see 
e.g.  Cramer,  Anecdot.  ii.  355).      Their  proposed  derivation  from   ^iqxa 
would  be  suitable,  but  is  impossible  (Lobeck,  Pathol.   145).     The  true 
derivation  is  that  from  ENEKn  (aor.   qveyzov),  so  that  ^iqvexys  (Attic 
oieti/sxTii)  is  a  form  analogous  in  its  origin  to  the  Latin  perpctuus  (perpes). 

2  For  which  D.*  reads  ijX/xo?,  the  form  of  the  relative  and  of  the  de 
pendent  interrogative.     Vid.  Kiihner,  §  347. 
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wrongly  attach  the  icai  to  'Appad/j,  ("  unto  whom  even  the 
patriarch  Abraham  gave  a  tenth  of  the  spoils"),  whereas  it 
belongs  to  the  whole  sentence.  Compare  the  similar  use  of  /cal 
in  Philo,  i.  532,  38,  rov  viKrjfyopov  Seov  rpoTraiocfropov  avrov 
vTO<s  &  fcal  ra?  Se/cara?  ^apLa-rtjpia  T?}?  VIKW?  avarl- 
Lachmann  omits  the  ical, — an  omission  which,  like  the 
inversion  found  in  some  authorities  (eSco/cev  'A/3 p.  for  *A(3p. 
e&co/cev),  destroys  the  fine  anapaestic  movement  of  the  rhythm 
( — 'ww  _'w  w  _').  'Aicpodlvia,  generally  found  in  the  plural,  is  a 
classical  word,  which  is  foreign  to  the  LXX.,  but  is  here  very 
suitable  to  the  grandeur  and  pathos  of  the  style.2  It  denotes 
that  which  lies  on  the  top  of  the  heap  of  corn  (0/5),  "  the  finest 
of  the  wheat ;"  and  then  (improperly,3  according  to  the  scholiast 
to  Euripides)  the  chief  or  finest  portions  of  the  spoils  of  war,4 
which  were  dedicated  to  the  Deity  :  \a<$)vpwv  farapftat,  Hesy- 
chius.5  It  is  questionable  whether  by  e/c  TWV  aicpoOiviwv  we  are 
to  understand  that  Abraham  gave  a  tithe  of  the  best  portions 
only  of  the  booty,  i.e.  a  tithe  of  the  so-called  aKpoOlvia,  or 
whether  it  means  that,  offering  a  tithe  of  the  whole  booty,  he 
selected  it  from  such  choice  portions ;  in  other  words,  whether 
the  IK  indicates  "  that  whereof  the  tithe  consisted,"  or  "  that 
of  which  it  was  the  tithe."6  Lunemann  contends  for  the  latter 
view  ;  but  the  phrase  is  best  interpreted  by  a  reference  to 
Num.  xv.  21,  in  accordance  with  which  the  Hebrew  version7 

1  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  while  the  x,oci  in  Philo  is  a  simple 
copula,  combining  the  statements  of  two  corresponding  actions,  the  x,oci  in 
our  text  marks  a  climax. 

2  Some  MSS.  have  here  and  elsewhere  the  incorrect  spelling  dxpoQ'/ivia, 
where  the  «  represents  the  long  / ;  for  which  compare  ^Eschyl.  Eum.  834  : 

IIo?i?i»;.c  Cs  %upa,s  Tq£  B'  IT   dxpoQivix. 
H  for  si  is  frequent  in  inscriptions  (Franz,  Epigraph.  247). 

3  [The  scholiast's  term  is  xxTaxpyaTDca;.     The  scholion  (on  Eur.  Phcen. 
203)  is  quoted  by  Alford  from  Bleek  in  loc.~] 

4  1%  hsias  is  the  term  used  in  this  reference  by  Josephus  and  Philo. 

5  But  not  quite  equivalent  to  \a,$vpu,  or  <rxyX«,  according  to  the  glosses 
of  Zonaras  and  others. 

6  [The  words  between  inverted  commas  are  taken  from  Dean  Alford 
(whose  Commentary  was  published  two  years  after  Delitzsch's),  as  express 
ing  the  distinction  more  lucidly  than  a  literal  version  of  the  original :  **  ob 
ex,  das  des  Theiles  oder  das  del  Stoffes  t'sf."] 

7  [The  original  is  here  so  brief  as  to  be  almost  misleading  :  wonach  der 
engl.  Uebers.  gut ;  whereupon  follow  the  Hebrew  words.     Delitzsch  means, 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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of  the  New  Testament  published  by  the  London  Society  of 
Missions  to  the  Jews  correctly  renders  it :  fen  nwiD  npyo 
[a  tenth  from  the  first  of  the  spoil].  Abraham  gave  the  tithe 
CLTTO  TrdvTcov,  the  whole  booty,  but  selected  to  compose  it  such 
articles  as  seemed  most  worthy  of  the  venerable  priest  of  God — 
the  dKpoOivia.  The  words  are  arranged  in  the  most  eupho 
nious,  and  at  the  same  time  logical  order.  Ae/cdrvv  and  o 
TraTpidpxrjs  (^  ^  -  -)  form  the  two  poles  of  the  sentence ; 
for  the  greatness  of  Melchizedek  is  denoted  both  by  what  he 
receives,  and  by  the  dignified  position  of  him  from  whom  he 
receives  it.  Tlarpidp^^  is  a  Hellenistic  word,  used  in  the 
New  Testament  by  St.  Luke  in  two  places  (Acts  ii.  29  and 
vii.  8,  9).  Abraham  is  so  designated  here,  not  as  the  head  or 
ancestor  of  a  particulor  iraipia  (DISK  t^frO),  but  as  common 
father  of  the  whole  race  of  Israel,  and  indeed  of  all  believers. 
He  was  the  patriarch  not  merely  of  tithe-paying  Israelites,  but 
of  tithe-claiming  Levites  too.  He  was  the  God-blessed  ances 
tor  of  all  the  children  of  the  promise.  And  yet  he  paid  tithe 
to  Melchizedek.  The  following  verses  go  on  to  point  out  how 
exalted  the  personal  dignity  of  Melchizedek  must  have  been,  to 
exercise  such  power  over  the  patriarch. 

Vers.  5,  6.  And  indeed,  while  they  of  the  sons  of  Levi  receiv 
ing  the  priesthood  have  commandment  to  take  tithes  from  the 
people,  according  to  the  law,  that  is,  from  their  own  brethren, 
although  issued,  like  themselves,  from  the  loins  of  Abraham,  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  wlio  hath  no  part  in  their  genealogy,  hath 
received  tithes  of  Abraham  himself,  and  bestowed  his  blessing  on 
the  possessor  of  the  promises. 

The  sacred  writer  proceeds  with  ical,  atque  (and  indeed),  to 
a  further  development  of  the  greatness  of  Melchizedek,  by  an 
antithetical  contrast  of  him  with  the  Levitical  priesthood,  the 
germ  of  which  already  existed  at  that  time  in  the  person  of 
Abraham.  Bleek,  De  Wette,  Liinemann,  and  others,  trans 
late  wrongly :  "  those  of  the  sons  of  Levi  who  obtain  the 
priestly  commission"  [as  if  the  priests  were  here  expressly  dis 
tinguished  from  the  other  Levites,  which  is  not  the  author's 
meaning].  The  etc  in  e«  TWV  viwv  Aevl  is  not  partitive,  but 

of  course,  "  the  English  translator  into  Hebrew,"  or,  "  the  author  of  the 
Hebrew  version  published  in  England."] 
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causal,  and  indicative  of  origin.  The  meaning  is  :  "  those 
who,  being  of  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  by  virtue  of  their  descent 
from  him,  not  by  any  inherent  personal  qualification,  obtain 
the  priesthood"  (Hofmann)  ;  the  point  of  importance  in  their 
case  being  not  personal  merit,  but  genealogical  descent.  'lepa- 
rela1  is  used  here  only,  and  by  St.  Luke,  i.  9.  Elsewhere  he 
uses  lepcocrvvrj.  The  latter  word  signifies  priesthood  proper,  i.e. 
priestly  office  or  dignity ;  the  former  priestly  service,  or  the 
sacerdotal  constitution  (jus  sacerdotale).  [Comp.  Ecclus.  xlv.  7, 
"  lie  gave  him  the  priesthood  among  the  people"  leparelav,  with 
ver.  24,  "  that  he  and  his  posterity  should  have  the  dignity  of  the 
priesthood"  lepcoavvrj^  {ieya\eiovJ]  The  two  notions,  however, 
are  frequently  confounded.  The  LXX.  uses  lepareia  as  the 
equivalent  of  nans  in  both  significations. 

We  must  not,  however,  in  any  case,  take  lepareia  here  in 
the  general  sense  of  any  kind  of  sacred  service,  so  as  to  include 
the  ministering  Levites  along  with  the  priests  proper,  the 
Aaronicla3.  There  is  indeed  some  temptation  to  attempt  to  do 
this,  in  order  to  avoid  a  serious  difficulty,  which  most  inter 
preters  pass  over  in  silence.  The  right  of  levying  tithe  be 
longed  to  the  Levites  in  general,  and  was  not  confined  to  the 
Levitical  priesthood.  [The  Levites  alone,  in  fact,  took  tithe  of 
the  people,  and  then  paid  a  tithe  of  their  tithe  to  the  priests?] 
But  here  it  is  not  the  Levites  in  general,  but  only  the  Levitical 
priesthood,  who,  as  tithe-takers  from  their  brethren  the  people, 
are  set  in  contrast  with  Melchizedek.  Bleek  proposes  the  fol 
lowing  solution  of  the  difficulty :  It  is  not  probable,  he  thinks, 
that  the  old  arrangement  continued  after  the  exile,  or  that  tithe 
was  levied  by  any  Levites  who  did  not  belong  to  the  sacerdotal 
caste  themselves,  in  order  thus  to  be  further  tithed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  priests.  On  the  contrary,  he  supposes  that  all 

1  The  accentuation  is  not  Upxrux.     Abstract  nouns  from  verbs  in  evu 
are  paroxytona.     Arcadius  (de  Accentibus,  p.  98,  ed.  Barker)  cites  as  ex 
amples,  ipfivmt'tCi  /SftffAf/it,  Souta/M,  xoXaWa,  *r«;&/it     The  most  similar 
cases  are  those  of  the  words  woAm/a,  spaypMeri/B,  and  the  like. 

2  Ebrard  would  meet  the  difficulty  by  laying  the  emphasis  on  the  two 
words  A.SVI  and  Aa^/Sai/os/re?,  translating,  "  those  who,  being  of  the  sons 
of  Levi,  receive  the  priesthood,"  i.e.  those  descendants  of  Levi  who,  in 
virtue  of  their  descant,  are  admitted  to  the  priesthood.     But  this  would 
require  the  author  to  have  written   oi  viol  Atvl   oi  TW   Upotrsietv 
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tithe  winch  came  in  would  be  taken  by  the  priests  for  their 
own  use,  and  for  the  general  maintenance  of  the  temple  ser 
vice  ;  so  that  beside  the  priests,  those  Levites  only  who  were 
actually  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  would  receive 
any  portion  of  the  tithe,  and  that  this  they  would  do  from  the 
priests'  hands,  as  a  necessary  means  for  their  support.  In  this 
way  he  thinks  it  might  become  strictly  true  of  the  priests 
themselves,  that  they  were  cnroSe/caTovvTes  TOV  XaoV.1  But  the 
profound  theologian  and  inquirer  is  here  at  fault.  What  he 
thinks  so  probable,  is  not  only  highly  improbable  in  itself,  but 
we  read  the  direct  contrary  to  it  recorded  at  Neh.  x.  38  seq., 
xii.  44,  xiii.  10,  and  Tobit  i.  6-8.  These  passages  evidently 
show  that  the  Levites,  even  after  the  exile,  and  not  those 
Levites  only  who  were  engaged  in  the  temple  service  at  Jeru 
salem,  but  those  also  who  were  dispersed  throughout  the  land, 
received  their  tithe  (the  so-called  first  tithe)  themselves  from 
the  people,  and  then  paid  up  the  further  tithe  which  was  due 
from  themselves  to  the  priests.2 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows  :  The  Israelite  had  first 
of  all  to  pay  to  the  Levites  all  the  tithe  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  whether  seed  or  fruit  (Lev.  xxvii.  30;  Num.  xviii.  21-24), 
this  tithe  being  regarded  as  a  therumah  or  heave-offering  to  the 
Lord,  which  He  then  made  over  to  the  Levites.  "  For  the 
tithe  ("^/y^'flN)  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  they  heave  as  a 
heave-offering  to  Jehovah  (nnnn  'rf?  V^T  "IB^),  have  I  given  unto 
the  Levites  for  an  inheritance  :  therefore  have  I  said  unto  them 
(or  of  them\  Among  the  children  of  Israel  they  shall  have  no 
inheritance"  (Num.  xviii.  24).  Out  of  this  tithe,  when  paid 
over  to  them,  the  Levites  had  to  raise  (or  "  heave")  a  therumah 
on  their  own  account  for  the  Lord  ;  and  this  "  tithe  of  tithe" 
they  had  to  give  to  the  priests  (Num.  xviii.  26-28).  The  tithe 
paid  by  the  people  to  the  Levites  was  called  $WW\  I^JJO,  "  the 
first  tithe  ;"  and  the  tithe  paid  out  of  this  by  the  Levites  to  the 
priests  was  called  "iB>5|Drr|»  "ibjJD,  "  the  tithe  from  the  tithe,"  or 


1  [Dean  Alford  apparently  assumes  this  conjecture  of  Bleek's  to  be 
historical  matter  of  fact.     His  words  are  :    "  The  writer  speaks  of  the 
custom,  whereby  not  all  the  Levites,  but  the  priests  only,   received  tithes." 
Bleek  gives  no  authority  for  his  conjecture  ;  but  see  Note  F,  at  the  end  of 
this  volume.  —  TR.J 

2  See  Note  F. 
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simply  'on  1BWD  (Neh.  x.  39),  "  the  tithe  of  the  tithe,"  or  the 
tithe-therumah,  '£H  HOW.1  It  must  be  to  this  second  or  priestly 
tithe,  taken  from  the  Levites,  that  the  author  of  our  epistle 
is  here  alluding ;  [and  his  manner  of  speaking  of  it  seems  to 
be  inexact,  when  he  says  that  the  priests  (not  the  Levites  in 
general,  but  the  priests  in  particular)  "  have  commandment  to 
take  tithes  of  the  people,"  their  brethren,  descendants  with 
themselves  of  the  patriarch  Abraham].  A  threefold  solution 
only  of  this  difficulty  is  possible  :  1st,  That  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
that  the  sacerdotal  institute  being  the  proper  basis  and  object 
of  all  tithe-paying,  the  priests  proper  might  be  said  to  levy 
tithe  par  excellence,  because  they  alone  paid  none.  To  which 
add,  2dly,  that  of  Ribera,  that  the  Levites  (from  whom  the 
priests  took  the  tithe  of  the  tithe,  the  Levite  therumah)  are 
here  comprehended  under  the  term  TOV  \aov ;  and  3c?fy,  that 
of  Drusius,  Seb.  Schmidt,  and  others,  that  aTroSe/carovv  may 
be  said  of  the  priesthood,  in  reference  to  the  whole  people, 
because  they  actually  took  a  tithe  of  the  people's  tithe-offerings. 
By  this  last  solution  we  may  be  content  to  abide.  The 
parallel  indeed  is  being  drawn,  not  between  Melchizedek  and 
the  Levites  at  all  as  such,  but  between  Melchizedek  and  the 
priests  under  the  Levitical  law ;  and  these  last  are  here  so 
expressly  designated  as  ol  e/c  TWV  vicov  Aevl  rrjv  lepareiav  \afi- 
(Bdvovres,  i.e.  as  D^n  D^PDPl  ("the  priests  the  Levites"),  to 
point  out  their  office  as  limited  by  their  origin.2  The  combi 
nation  of  TOV  \aov  with  /cara  TOV  VOJJLOV — as  expressing  the  idea, 
those  who  according  to  the  law  constitute  "  the  people  " — is  a 
wrong  one  (Bohme  and  others).  Not  indeed  that  such  a 
notion  must  have  been  expressed  by  TOV  \abv  TOV  tcaTa  TOV 
vofjuov ;  but  here  certainly  it  would  be  an  awkward  expression, 
and  one  of  aimless  particularity.  Kara  TOV  vopov  must  un 
doubtedly  be  taken  with  aTroSeKdTovv  =  they  have  command 
ment  under  the  special  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  law  (comp.  ix. 
19)  to  impose  tithe  on  the  people,  to  take  tithe  of  them.  This 

1  [A  paragraph,  with  two  notes  attached  to  it,  follows  in  the  text,  in 
•which  Delitzsch  puts  together  several  apparent  instances  of  the  Jewish 
priests  receiving  tithes.     This  paragraph,  with  the  notes  incorporated,  will 
be  found  in  Note  G,  at  the  end  of  this  volume.] 

2  For  a  very  ingenious  conjecture  of  the  great  Hebrew  scholar  Dr. 
Biesenthal  of  Berlin,  see  Note  H  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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is  the  meaning  here  of  aTro&e/carovv,  a  verb  not  found  in 
Joseph  us  or  Philo,  and  of  the  use  of  which  no  instance  is 
alleged  in  classical  literature.  It  occurs  in  this  sense  1  Sam. 
viii.  15-17,  but  elsewhere  in  that  of  paying  tithe.  Tischendorf, 
following  B.D.*,  reads  aTro&e/carolv  (as,  according  to  the  same 
authorities,  Karao-Kijvoiv  at  Matt.  xiii.  32).  It  is  not  a  dialectic1 
form  :  aTefyavoiv  is  found  in  an  inscription  (Kriiger,  i.  1,  §  32, 
Anm.  7).  Tov  \aov  receives  the  additional  explanation  (im 
portant  for  bringing  out  the  antithesis),  TOVT  GCTTLV  rovs  aSeX- 
<£oi'5  avTcov,  KaiTrep  e%e\rj\v6oTa<s  IK  T%  OCTAVOS  'Aftpadfju  (a 
Hebrew  mode  of  expression,  like  Acts  ii.  30),  which  Bleek, 
following  Bohme,  supposes  to  mean,  that  although  it  was 
descendants  of  Abraham  the  honoured  patriarch  who  are  thus 
tithed  by  the  Levitical  priesthood,  yet  that  these  nevertheless 
were  their  brethren,  members  of  the  same  community, — a  cir 
cumstance  not  so  strange  in  itself  as  that  Abraham  should  pay 
tithes  to  Melchizedek,  a  foreigner  who  had  no  legal  rights  over 
him.  But  this  meaning  can  only  with  difficulty  be  fitted  to 
the  words — the  objects  must  be  turned  into  subjects ;  and  the 
epexegetical  clause  ought  to  have  been,  TOUT'  lo-riv,  e£.  fjbev  etc 
TT??  oV<£uo9  'Aftpacifa  aXX'  (or  O/ACO?  pevTOi)  eavrwv  aSeXc^ou?. 
But,  in  fact,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  antithesis  is  a  quite 
different  one, — namely,  the  Levitical  origin  of  the  Jewish 
priests,  and  with  that  the  legal  determination  of  their  powers. 
The  sentence  TOVT  eaTiv  means  that  nothing  but  positive  law 
could  make  this  difference  between  those  who  are  otherwise 
equals ;  while  the  meaning  of  the  antithesis  in  vers.  5,  6a  is  as 
follows  :  The  priests  of  Israel  have,  by  a  divine  ordinance  of 
the  law,  and  in  virtue  of  their  derivation  from  Levi,  the  pre- 

1  [i.e.  not  one  of  the  four  great  dialects.]  The  Doric  form  of  this  infi 
nitive  would  be  d7ro$£xa,T&>v,  the  -iEolic  dTrofisxotTOf;  (not  wTroBixaroFj),  the 
Ionic  dTrotisxaTovv  and  «9ro8gx«Tgt/y,  but  never  dirdbsxetrotv.  Nevertheless 
the  existence  of  such  a  form  both  here  and  at  Matt.  xiii.  32  is  made  certain 
by  its  appearance  in  the  MSS.  B.  and  D.  Lachmann  would  certainly  have 
adopted  it  here,  had  he  known  that  it  is  supported  not  only  by  the  Vatican 
MS.  (B.),  but  also  by  Cod.  Claromontanus,  prim.  man.  (D.*).  Tischendorf, 
in  his  edition  of  the  Codex  Claromontanus  (p.  xviii.),  reckons  diro^sxoiToiv 
among  Alexandrine  forms  ;  compare  the  various  reading  fykotit,  Dressel, 
Patres  apostol.  p.  322,  No.  4.  Maittaise,  Sturz,  Schiifer  on  Gregor.  Cor., 
and  Ahrens,  make  no  allusion  to  this  form.  [It  is  received  by  Alford  into 
his  text.] 
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rogative  of  levying  tithe  on  their  brethren,  the  other  Abraha- 
midse  ;  but  Melchizedek  received  tithes  from  Abraham  himself, 
the  forefather  both  of  tithe-payers  and  tithe-imposers,  without 
being  empowered  by  any  law  to  demand  them  of  Abraham,  or 
Abraham  being  so  obliged  to  pay.  Melchizedek  therefore 
stands  far  more  above  Abraham,  and  in  him  above  the  Levi- 
tical  priests,  than  these  stand  above  their  brethren  :  they  do  so 
in  virtue  of  their  birthright,  and  by  legal  prerogative  ;  he,  need 
ing  neither  of  these,  in  virtue  of  full  inherent  personal  priestly 
power.  The  point  of  the  argument  is  evidently  indicated  by 
the  o  Be  /Jirj  ryevea\o>yov/jLevo<?  :  "  This  man,  however,  although 
not"  (or,  without  being)  "  recorded"  (i.e.  in  Scripture1)  "  as 
deriving  his  descent  from  them"  (the  sons  of  Levi),  "has 
(nevertheless)  tithed  Abraham."  That  is,  Melchizedek,  with 
out  being  descended  from  Levi,  and  so  without  taking  any  part 
in  that  relation  of  super-  or  sub-ordination  which  the  law  has 
constituted  between  the  Levites  and  other  Israelites  now,  is 
found  to  have  received  tithes  from  Abraham  himself,  and  that 
at  a  time  when  he  ancestrally  contained  in  his  own  person  both 
Levi  and  Israel.  Melchizedek,  therefore,  is  exhibited  as  raised 
far  above  any  subsequent  distinction  between  the  descendants 
of  Abraham.  And  more  than  that,  he  has  not  only  received 
tithe  from  the  ancestor  of  the  tithe-taking  Levites  :  he  has  also 
bestowed  a  blessing  on  TOV  e^ovra  ras  eTrayyeXias,  the  possessor 
of  the  promises,  the  one  who  at  that  time  was  holding  them 
(comp.  ch.  xi.  7).2  It  will  be  observed,  moreover,  that  in  Gen. 
xiv.  Melchizedek's  act  of  blessing  precedes  that  of  receiving 
the  tithe.  It  was,  indeed,  his  bestowal  of  the  blessing  which 
revealed  to  Abraham,  and  led  him  practically  to  recognise, 
Melchizedek's  divine  and  sacerdotal  prerogatives.  But  the 
writer  here  reverses  the  order  of  these  two  actions,  their 


1  The  (Ay  "/evsothoyovftsvos  here  reflects  a  clear  light  on  the  meaning  of 
the  rfyfyfrfXeynrof  of  ver.  3.     MJJ  is  here  used  (not  oy),  ["  on  the  principle 
that  in  antitheses  (comp.  ver.  5),  in  which  a  peculiarly  strong  and  em 
phatic  negation  is  intended,  the  Greeks  use  py  in  order  to  deny  the  very 
supposition  itself"  (Winer,  §  Iv.  p.  508,  Eng.  tr.)].     See  also  Host,  §  135,  5 
(Winer,  Germ.  p.  431). 

2  Some  MSS.,  among  them  A.C.,  read  here  gvAo'y^"  (uyXoy*J«v).     This 
substitution  of  the  aorist  for  the  perfect  is  an  objectless  change  of  tense. 
The  two  perfects  ^sbtxotruxsv  and  tv^oyn^y  express  two  finished  actions, 
which  continue  even  before  our  eyes  on  the  face  of  the  Scripture  record. 
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historical  connection  being  for  him  of  less  importance  than 
their  internal  significance.  The  act  of  blessing  is  the  exercise 
of  a  yet  subliner  privilege  than  that  of  receiving  tithe.  Mel- 
chizedek  bestows  a  blessing  on  one  to  whom  the  promises  are 
come  down,  in  whom  all  their  fulness  is  concentered,  and  in 
whom  hereafter  all  generations  will  be  blessed : 

Ver.  7.  Now,  beyond  all  contradiction)  it  is  the  less  (or  the 
inferior)  which  is  blessed  by  the  better  (or  superior). 

The  relation  of  blessing  and  being  blessed  is  that  of  giving 
and  receiving.  The  giver  of  the  blessing  is  always  raised 
above  the  receiver,  over  whom  he  spreads  or  on  whom  he  lays 
the  benedictory  hand,  and  pronounces  the  blessing  over  him 
in  the  power  of  God.  The  neuter  TO  €\arrov  is  used  here  to 
indicate  the  universality  of  the  proposition  (comp.  vii.  19,  xii. 
13.  And  so  Philo  frequently :  comp.  i.  485,  27,  and  ii.  670 
ult.).  The  reader  is  left  to  draw  the  conclusion  himself. 
Melchizedek  is  greater  than  Abraham,  the  heir  of  so  many 
promises.  As  he  stands  above  the  law  in  taking  tithe  from 
the  ancestor  of  Levi,  so  also  above  the  promise  (so  far  at  least 
as  it  is  tied  to  the  covenant  line  and  people)  in  giving  yet  one 
benediction  more  to  him  who  seemed  to  have  the  whole  inherit 
ance.  The  mysterious  stranger  vouchsafes  a  further  blessing 
to  one  who  by  all  men  and  for  all  men  is  already  so  richly 
blessed.  And  then,  moreover,  his  priesthood  is  based  neither 
on  hereditary  succession  nor  on  positive  law,  but  has  a  divine 
foundation,  excelling  in  its  unique  and  personal  greatness  all 
other  greatness  (whether  bestowed  by  law  or  promise)  under 
the  Old  Testament,  arid  that  exhibited  even  in  the  exalted 
personality  of  the  founder  and  head  of  the  covenant  people. 

Up  to  this  point  the  writer  has  been  engaged  in  proving 
Melchizedek's  superiority  to  Abraham  immediately,  and  only 
mediately  his  superiority  to  Abraham's  descendants,  the  Levi- 
tical  priesthood ;  now  he  gives  another  turn  to  the  comparison, 
and  sets  forth  the  Levitical  priesthood  and  that  of  Melchizedek 
in  direct  opposition  one  to  the  other. 

Ver.  8.  And  here  indeed  it  is  dying  men  that  receive  tithes, 
but  there  one  of  whom  the  witness  is  that  he  liveth. 

"Here" — wSe — refers,  of  course,  not  to  Melchizedek,  though 
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the  last  spoken  of,  but  to  the  whole  Levitical  period,  reaching 
down  to  the  author's  time,  and  so  nearer  to  his  view  ;  and 
€K6L  —  "  there"  —  to  the  occasion  of  which  he  is  immediately 
speaking,  but  which,  as  belonging  in  fact  to  the  distant  past, 
is  for  him  the  more  remote.  "  Here,"  he  says  then,  tithes1 
are  received  year  after  year  by  diroOvrjaKovres  (not  OVIJTOL) 
avOpwiroi  —  "  dying  men"  —  those  who,  one  after  another,  pass 
away  in  death.  Single  Levites  owe  all  their  dignity,  not  to 
any  personal  qualifications,  but  solely  to  their  position  for  the 
time  being  as  members  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  family  of 
Aaron,  to  which  certain  privileges,  summed  up  and  symbolized 
in  tithe-taking,  are  here  attached.2  It  is  otherwise  in  the  case 
to  which  we  are  referring.  THERE  one  receives  tithes  who  is 
{jLaprvpoupevos  on  £77,  of  whom  this  witness  is  borne,  that  he 
abides  in  life.  MaprvpelaOai,  —  to  receive  witness  —  is  an  ex 
pression  frequent  both  in  this  epistle  and  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (cf.  Acts  vi.  3,  x.  22,  xvi.  2,  xxii.  12).  Of  course  the 
witness  here  referred  to  is  that  of  Scripture.  But  where  does 
Scripture  testify  this  of  Melchizedek  ?  Some  moderns  are  dis 
posed  to  assume  a  double  reference  to  Gen.  xiv.  and  Ps.  ex.  4 
(so  Bleek,  De  Wette,  Liinemann).  But  in  Ps.  ex.  4  it  is  not 
Melchizedek  himself,  but  his  antitype,  of  whom  it  is  said,  Thou 
art  a  Priest  a?  TOV  aiu>va.  It  is  a  false  consequence  that  Melchi 
zedek's  own  priesthood  is  there  said  to  be  a  never-ending  one.3 
The  witness  of  Scripture,  moreover,  according  to  our  text,  is 


1  Bleek  observes  here  :  "  The  plural  (dgxar*?)  is  quite  suitable  in  this 
place,  both  in  reference  to  the  various  kinds  of  tithe  received  by  the  priests, 
and  the  oft-repeated  payment  of  it."     So  also  De  Wette.     The  former  part 
of  the  sentence  would  be  more  correctly  worded,  if  for  ''kinds  of  tithe" 
we  substituted  "  objects  from  which  the  tithe  was  taken."     So  Bdhme. 
The  priests  (Cohanim),  as  we  have  seen  (comp.  Note  G),  received  no  other 
kind  of  tithe  than  the  tithe  therumah  from  the  Levites. 

2  Hofmann,  Weiss,  i.  110. 

8  In  this  case  we  should  have  to  say  with  Tholuck,  following  CEcu- 
menius,  "  Melchizedek's  typical  priesthood  lives  on  in  the  antitype  ;"  or 
better,  with  Ebrard,  "  It  is  not  Melchizedek  as  an  individual  man  who  has 
this  testimony  on  £sj,  but  Melchizedek  as  a  typical  figure  or  picture  pre 
senting  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  psalmist  (Ps.  ex.)  in  the  historical  frame 
work  assigned  to  it  in  Genesis  (ch.  xiv.)."  But  we  have  already  declined 
to  avail  ourselves  of  this  mode  of  solving  the  difficulty.  It  has  the  word 
ing  of  the  text  against  it,  which  says  nothing  of  Melchizedek's  office  living 
on,  but  of  the  continuance  in  life  of  himself  as  a  person. 
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NOT  that  Melcliizedek's  office  endures,  but  that  he  himself,  in 
his  own  person,  "  liveth" — an  expression  to  which  Hofmann 
does  full  justice  when  he  says,  "  Melchizedek  acts  as  a  person 
— as  one  who  lives  or  exists:  his  priestly  action  is  simply  an 
action  of  his  own  personal  life"  (Schriftb.  ii.  1,  402).  It  is,  as 
I  would  express  it,  the  discharge  of  an  office  which  he  holds, 
not  as  connected  with  any  race  or  family,  but  which  is  rooted, 
so  to  speak,  in  his  own  personal  being.  What  he  does,  he  does 
as  from  himself,  not  as  a  link  in  a  chain,  or  as  a  transient  wave 
among  other  waves  of  individual  existences.  We  must  take  %rjv 
here,  as  before  we  took  p.r]re  apfflv  97/1,.,  K.T.\.,  as  simply  mean 
ing  that  Scripture  defines  Melcliizedek's  life  neither  before  nor 
after — assigns  it  no  natural  boundaries  of  birth  or  death  [birth 
had  nothing  to  do  with  his  priesthood,  death  is  not  alluded  to 
as  depriving  him  of  it ;  he  passes  it  on  to  no  one  else]  :  the 
witness  of  Scripture  concerning  him  is  simply  that  he  LIVETH. 
The  actual  historical  Melchizedek  no  doubt  died,  but  the 
Melchizedek  of  the  sacred  narrative  does  nothing  but  LIVE — 

o 

fixed,  as  it  were,  in  unchangeable  existence  by  the  pencil  of 
inspiration,  and  so  made  the  type  of  the  Eternal  Priest,  the 
Son  of  God.  The  sacred  writer  has  here  still  only  Gen.  xiv. 
in  view :  the  abrupt  and  absolute  way  in  which  Melchizedek 
is  there  introduced  is  for  him  a  Scripture  testimony  that  he 
liveth. 

This  life  without  dying  is  the  first  point  in  which  Melchi 
zedek  towers  above  the  Levitical  priesthood  as  constituted  by 
the  law.  A  second  follows  :  Levi  has  himself  paid  tithe  to 
Melchizedek,  and  so  acknowledged  his  superiority. 

Vers.  9,  10.  And,  so  to  speak,  in  Abraham  hath  also  Levi, 
who  now  receiveth  tithes,  been  tithed  (himself)  ;  for  yet  he  was  in 
the  loins  of  his  father  when  Melchizedek  met  him. 

Theodoret  remarks  that  there  would  be  this  obvious  answer 
for  Jewish  readers  to  make  to  the  preceding  argument :  Nay, 
but  Abraham  was  no  priest  himself,  and  it  is  therefore  natural 
that  he  should  pay  tithes  to  Melchizedek,  and  receive  his 
blessing.  Aaron  and  his  family  were  the  first  we  know  of 
the  race  of  Abraham  who  were  raised  to  sacerdotal  rank  and 
dignity.  The  author  of  the  epistle  anticipates  such  a  retort 
here  by  a  paradoxical  but  not  less  true  assertion.  Levi  him- 
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self,1  he  says — he  who  now,  in  those  of  his  posterity  who  are 
selected  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  receives  tithe — did 
formerly,  when  Melchizedek  met  Abraham,  being  then  in  lumbo 
patris,  in  and  by  his  father  Abraham  (8ta  'A/Spaa^2),  submit  to 
be  tithed.  When  the  sacred  writer  thus  speaks  of  Levi  (both 
patriarch  and  tribe)  as  being  then  contained  in  the  person  of  his 
ancestor,  his  words  must  be  understood  as  expressing  not  only  a 
physical,  but  also  an  ideal  truth.  Levi  pre-existed  in  Abraham 
not  only  in  the  way  of  nature  (rations  seminis,  as  Augustine 
says),  but  by  the  counsels  of  God.  The  justification  of  the 
author's  position  rests  not  only  on  the  organic  connection  be 
tween  all  the  individual  members  of  the  same  family,  but  also 
on  the  divinely  ordered  connection  of  all  the  developments  of 
the  sacred  history  itself  (in  accordance  with  which  Abraham  was 
the  ancestor  by  promise  of  the  twelve  patriarchs,  and  among 
them  of  Levi),  and  on  the  pre formative  and  typical  signifi 
cance  of  every  event  in  the  personal  history  and  experiences  of 
Abraham.  When  these  three  considerations  are  put  together, 
we  have  at  once  a  justification  of  the  statement,  that  in 
Abraham  bowing  down  before  Melchizedek,  the  whole  race 
of  the  Abrahamidse — and  so,  of  course,  the  Levites  among 
them — recognised  the  existence  of  a  priesthood  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  legal  dispensation,  and  of  the  promises  as  tied 
to  the  covenant  line.  The  objection  that  Christ,  too,  was  a 
descendant  of  Abraham,  might  have  been  easily  met  with  the 
reply,  that  the  development  of  the  divine  purposes,  which 
began  with  the  patriarch,  has  reached  its  final  goal  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  is  in  Him  no  longer  restrained  by  the  limitations 
of  its  commencement — that  in  Him  all  particulars  of  type  and 
prophecy  have  found  a  complete  and  personal  fulfilment — that 
He  is  at  once  the  true  Melchizedek,  and  the  promised  seed  of 

1  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  read  Aevlg  with  A.B.C.*  here,  but  A.SVI 
(genitive)  at  ver.  5.     [The  Cod.  Sin.  reads  hsvsi  in  both  places.] 

2  <$;<*  'Afipxdift  =  ^foe.  rov  'Aftpota,/&,  per  Abr.  (Syr.,  Vulg.).     The  6 
fcxxrcis  hapfidi/au  would  be  in  Hebrew  rri"CT?D  S^pBH-     The  SeSsxawr*/ 
must  be  paraphrastically  rendered  -\wyh  *p¥in — one  of  the  hundred  proofs 
that  the  epistle  was  thought  in  Greek,  not  Hebrew.     The  hithp.  "it^ynn, 
to  be  tithed,  and  the  pual  "ltJ>JJ,  to  have  been  tithed  (both  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Mishnah  and  Gemara),  have  for  their  subject  always  the 
things  from  which  the  tithe  is  taken,  never  the  persons  on  whom  payment 
of  it  is  imposed. 
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Abraham.  But  the  truth  of  the  statement  is  at  once  inverted, 
and  turned  into  its  opposite,  when  subjected  to  any  material 
istic  interpretation,  as  when  Levi  or  the  Levites  are  assumed 
in  such  wise  to  have  pre-existed  in  Abraham,  as  to  take  part 
as  individuals  in  his  actions  and  experiences.1  To  anticipate 
and  avoid  the  offence  of  such  perverse  misinterpretation,  the 
sacred  writer  adds  a  formula,  unknown  elsewhere  to  the  lan 
guage  of  the  New  Testament,  but  familiar  in  classical  Greek 
and  in  the  writings  of  Philo — o>?  eVo?  elirelv?  The  formula 
in  this  connection  may  either  mean,  that  the  author  wishes  to 
give  his  thought  the  plainest  possible  expression — to  say  the 
whole  in  one  word — or  that  his  purpose  is  to  moderate  the 
roughness  or  audacity  of  a  particular  expression,  by  a  "  so  to 
speak,"  or  "  so  to  say,"  before  venturing  to  use  it.  The  latter 
meaning  is  the  one  to  be  preferred  here,  and  is  that  adopted  by 
all  modern  interpreters.  It  is  indeed,  both  for  matter  and  for 


1  See  Note  I,  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

2  In  like  manner,  ug  STTO;  (pdvui,  a;  elireiv^  ug  (pdvai,  are  also  met  with 
(vid.  Bachmann,  Anecdota,  i.  422).     The  formula  u$  svog  sivew  was  used 
in  two  ways :    (1)  When  a  speaker,  breaking  off,  or  not  wishing  to  go 
more  fully  into  a  subject,  summed  up  what  he  had  to  say  as  briefly  as 
possible.     So,  for  instance,  Philo,  i.  159.  23,   205.  37,  along  with  (&»?) 
aMfhovrt  Qpdaoti,  i.  159.  15,  298.  32,  ii.  23.  31  ;  beside  which,  such  other 
phrases  as  us  tiirei»  Aoyp,   *>;  a^Aw  A  Gyp,  occur.     This  sense  of  us  faos 
tl-TTsiv  is  not  the  suitable  one  for  our  text.     The  author  is  there  not  sum 
ming  up  a  previous  discussion,  nor  could  he  be  said  to  have  incurred  any 
danger  of  being  too  diffuse.     But  the  formula  was  quite  as  frequently 
employed  (2)  to  introduce  some  strange  or  paradoxical  statement.     So 
again  Philo,  i.  3.  22,  353.  7,  364.  41,  along  with  «  %pj)  rov  ^poTrov  eiirstv 
TOVTOV,  i.  550.  48.     So  Thucydides,  the  abbreviated  form  us  tidily  (i.  1, 
ii.  51,  iii.  39,  vi.  72,  vii.  18,  67,  viii.  5  ;  see  Kriiger  and  Poppo),  while 
Plato  and  Demosthenes  use  the  complete  formula.     In  these  cases,  the 
writer  or  speaker  is  either  urging  himself  on  to  say  plainly  out  what  he 
means,  or  is  minded  to  claim  only  a  relative  and  approximate  validity  for 
what  he  is  uttering,  like  the  Ciceronian  "  ut  ita  dicam"  (e.g.  Cic.  de  orat. 
iii.  41,  Atque  etiam  si  vereare,  ne  paullo  durior  translatio  (i.e.  the  meta 
phorical  expression)  videatur  mollienda  est prssposito  ssepe  verbo.     Ut  si  olim 
M.  Catone  mortuo  " pupillum  senatum"  quis  relictum  diceret,  paullo  durius; 
sin  "  ut  ita  dicam  pupillum"  aliquanto  mitius  essef).     Sometimes  o».c  tVoj 
tiTrtlv  is  employed  when  a  writer  would  indicate  that  he  is  speaking  not 
exactly,    but  popularly,   in   conformity  with   the  ordinary  mode  of  ex 
pression.     Comp.  jElian,  n.  a.  iv.  36,   "htvxviv  ovx  u$  tiros  dTrtlv  ocXXot  KU-I 

Yiv  (vid.  Lobeck,  Paralipomena,  p.  59). 
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manner,  a  hard  saying,  a  cr/cX^o?  \oyos,  to  which  utterance  is 
about  to  be  given,  and  one  which  needs  the  limitation  which 
by  this  &>?  eVo?  eiTreiv  it  thus  receives. 

The  sacred  writer  having  thus  exhibited,  on  the  basis  of 
Gen.  xiv.,  the  superior  station  occupied  by  Melchizedek,  within 
the  bounds  of  sacred  history,  above  that  of  Abraham  and  the 
Levitical  priesthood,  proceeds  now,  on  the  basis  of  Ps.  ex.,  and 
the  prophecy  therein  contained  as  to  a  new  priest  that  should 
afterwards  arise  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  to  draw7  con 
clusions  from  its  fulfilment  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  to  the  relation 
in  which  this  new  priesthood  of  prophecy  now  stands  to  the  old 
priesthood  of  the  law,  and  to  the  ancient  law  itself.  The 
insufficiency  both  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  and  the  law 
established  on  it,  is  on  all  sides  assumed  by  the  prophetic  word, 
and  proved  by  its  fulfilment.  The  first  proof  of  this  is  con 
tained  in  vers.  11-14.  The  author  concludes  from  the  proved 
subordination  of  Levi  to  Melchizedek,  and  the  prophecy  con 
tained  in  the  110th  Psalm,  that  the  appearance  of  a  new 
Priest,  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  implies  the  abrogation 
of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  and  assumes  the  insufficiency  of 
the  law  connected  with  it. 

Ver.  11.  If  then  there  was  a  perfecting  through  the  Levitical 
priesthood  —  for  the  people  has  been  legally  constituted  thereupon  — 
what  further  need  was  there  that,  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek, 
a  different  priest  should  rise,  and  not  be  called  "  after  the  order 
of  Aaron?" 

The  interrogative  T/<?  eri  %pe/a  is  equivalent  to  T/?  ert 
%/oeta  fy>  and  that  again  equivalent  to  ov/c  en  %peia  rjv  (there 
was  no  need),  not  OVK  av  rjv  en,  %peta,  in  whch  case  the  mean 
ing  of  the  whole  sentence  would  be  somewhat  different  (comp. 
viii.  4).  With  av  in  the  apodosis  we  should  have  to  render  it  : 
"  If  there  were  perfection,  there  would  be  no  need  ;"  but  without 
av  :  "If  there  was  perfection,  there  was  no  need"  It  might  also  be 
rendered  :  "  If  there  had  been  perfection  (or  a  perfecting),  there 
would  have  been  no  need  ;"  but  the  thought  in  Greek  is  a  dif 
ferent  one  :  the  author  speaks  in  both  clauses  from  a  standing- 
point  in  the  past.  Comp.  for  example,  Plato,  Critias,  p.  52,  E, 
€%r)v  croi  airikvai  etc  T??9  TroXew?,  el  fjurj  rjpeo-Kov  croi  ol  VQ^OI  (It 
was  in  your  power  to  leave  the  city,  if  the  laws  did  not  please  you)  ; 
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or  Antiph.  de  ccede  Herod.  §13,  e/uol  d  ///^Sey  Siecfyepe  <TTepecr0ai 
rrjaSe  r?}?  TroXeoj?,  iaov  TJV  poi  KCLI  irpoaKk^devri  yitr)  eXdeiv, 
aXX'  eprj/jL^v  Q(J)\€LV  rrjv  BLKTJV  (If  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  me  to  be  unable  to  live  in  this  city,  it  was  needless  for  me  to 
trouble  myself  about  appearing  when  summoned.  I  might  just 
as  well  have  let  the  judgment  go  by  default).  (Vid.  Host,  §  121, 
10,  c.)  The  thought  is  similar  in  our  text :  If  the  Levitical 
priesthood  was  able  to  bring  about  perfection,  what  need  was 
there  to  look  any  further  1  The  author  of  the  epistle  thinks 
himself  back  into  the  time  in  which  the  prophetic  oracle  was 
given  in  the  110th  Psalm,  and  speaks  as  objectively  and  as 
definitely  as  possible. 

TeXeiWt?,  moral  and  religious  perfection  (or  perfecting), 
is  the  establishment  of  complete,  unclouded,  and  enduring 
communion  writh  God,  and  the  full  realization  of  a  state  of 
peace  with  Him,  which,  founded  on  a  true  and  ever-valid 
remission  of  sins,  has  for  its  consummation  eternal  glory :  in 
one  word,  it  is  complete  blessedness.  That  the  Levitical  priest 
hood  had  not  accomplished  this,  is  indicated  already  in  the  IJLCV 
of  el  fjuev  ovv9  provided  it  have  in  the  author's  mind  an  unex 
pressed  correlative  ovSepia  8e  r\v.  The  analogy  of  fJiev  yap,  vi. 
16,  favours  this  view ;  and  an  example  could  scarcely  be  ad 
duced  in  which  the  JAW  of  fjuev  ovv  bears  (not  a  correlative,  but) 
that  confirmative  sense  for  which  Hartung  has  now  obtained 
general  recognition.1 

AWL  Tr?9  \eviTiKfjs  lepaxrvvr)?  has  attached  to  it  the  paren 
thetic  clause  o  Xao9  yap  eV  avrf)  vevofioOeTrjTO.  So  it  stands 
in  the  text,  rec.;  but  instead  of  the  pluperfect  (without  augment 
as  frequently),  the  perfect  vevo/jioOer^raL  (found  in  A.B.C.D.* 
and  other  authorities)  is  now  justly  preferred,  as  is  also  (on 
the  same  testimony)  eV  avrfjs  instead  of  eV  airy.  The  sense 
remains  essentially  the  same ;  for  as  eW  c.  gen.  cannot  be 
meant  (as  Grotius  and  Bleek  would  have  it)  in  the  sense 
"  concerning,"  to  apply  to  the  object  of  the  legal  arrangement 
(in  which  case  the  parenthetic  clause  would  be  reduced  to  an 
almost  meaningless  observation),  the  meaning  both  times  is, 
that  the  people  had  received  the  law  on  the  ground  of  the 

1  See  Klotz  zu  Devarius,  p.  523  :  el  ptv  ovv  .  .  .  tl  Is  py  occurs  not 
unfrequently,  sometimes  with  omission  of  the  apodosis  of  the  former 
sentence. 
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Levltical  priesthood ;  that  the  Levitical  priesthood  had  been 
made  the  foundation  of  their  civil  order ;  that  the  law  rested 
entirely  and  altogether  on  the  assumed  existence  of  this  priest 
hood,  and  was  conditioned  in  its  execution  thereby.  So  De 
Wette,  Tholuck,  Ebrard,  Liinemann,  Hofmann.  The  design 
of  the  parenthetic  clause  is  to  set  forth  the  central  importance 
of  the  Levitical  priesthood  for  the  constitution  of  Israel  under 
the  law :  the  people,  in  their  striving  and  longing  after  reXe/o)- 
0-15,  were  directed  to  that  priesthood.  If,  then,  it  accomplished 
what,  following  the  indications  given  by  the  law,  men  were 
seeking  from  it,  what  need  was  there  of  going  any  further  ! 

The  combination  of  avio-raaOai,  \eyea9ai,  (Faber,  Stap., 
Luther,  and  some  others),  "  what  need  was  there  of  its  being 
said  that  there  should  arise,"  etc.  ?  will  now  be  scarcely  to  the 
taste  of  any  one,  and  certainly  could  never  have  been  to  that 
of  the  author.1  What  he  would  say  is :  It  was  not  needful 
that,  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  another  kind  of  priest 
should  be  set  up,  and  one  of  set  purpose  designated,  as  not 
being  after  the  order  of  Aaron.  "'AvieraaOai,)  to  be  placed  on 
the  theatre  of  history,  i.e.  by  God,  Acts  iii.  22,  vii.  37  (and 
also  according  to  the  current  view,  Acts  xiii.  32,  Gr.).  "Erepov 
is  used  intentionally  instead  of  a\\ov,  and  in  the  second  infini 
tive  clause  ovj  not  /IT;,  because  ov  Kara  rrjv  rdfyv  'Aapwv  is 
simply  antithetical  to  Kara  rrjv  rdfyv  Me\%. 

The  author  proceeds  to  prove  his  position,  that  had  the 
Levitical  priesthood  accomplished  a  re\eiw(ns,  the  appointment 
of  another  priest,  "  not  after  the  order  of  Aaron,"  would  have 
been  unnecessary,  nay,  inadmissible.  This  he  proves  from  the 
consequences  of  such  an  innovation. 

Ver.  12.  For  the  priesthood  undergoing  a  change,  there  takes 
place  of  necessity  a  change  also  of  the  law. 

The  view,  that  the  parenthetical  remark  o  Xao9  jap  eV 

1  To  prove  the  possibility  of  such  a  combination,  Tholuck  refers  to  the 
Second  Philippic  of  Demosthenes  (§  2,  p.  66),  where  the  orator  says,  the 
more  decidedly  and  openly  any  one  declares  himself  against  Philip,  roaovra 
TO  TI  xpq  Koit.lv  avftfiovheiiffcti  xothnruTtpM  tlvot-t.  A  gentler,  more  pleasing 
flow  of  speech  could  hardly  be  imagined,  with  such  an  accumulation  of 
infinitives ;  but  what  Tholuck  imagines  our  author  to  say  would  be  a 
caricature  of  it. 
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ai>T7Js  vevo/jLoOerrjTai,  of  ver.  11  is  here  confirmed,  should  not 
have  been  revived  by  Liinemann.  It  is  rather  a  confirmation 
of  the  Tt?  en  XPe^a>  *n  a  wav  f°r  wnicn  tnat  parenthesis  pre 
pares  us  (Bleek,  De  Wette).  A  perdOeo-LS  or  transference 
(translation  Vulg.)  is  at  the  same  time  nothing  less  than  a 
transference  and  change  of  the  law  itself.  The  author  pur 
posely  makes  use  of  a  word  which  implies  a  change,  not  acci 
dental  merely,  but  essential ;  the  point  in  question  being  the 
actual  transference  of  the  priesthood  from  one  tribe  to  another, 
— a  translatio^  as  J.  Cappellus  has  well  observed,  non  veluti  a 
ramo  ad  ramum,  sed  ab  arbore  ad  arborem.  By  vopov  (=  rov 
vojjiov ;  comp.  on  i.  1)  is  not  meant  any  constitutional  law 
whatsoever,  but  the  law  of  Sinai.  And  although  the  cere 
monial  part  of  the  Thorah  is  here  specially  thought  of,  the 
political  and  moral  is  included  along  with  it.  As  the  great 
saying  (Matt.  v.  17)  holds  good  of  the  law  in  all  its  parts, 
which,  while  the  Lord  abolished  it  as  to  its  temporal  form  in  the 
Old  Testament,  He  yet  fulfilled  as  to  its  true  eternal  essence,1  so 
a  change  of  the  priesthood  affects  and  transforms  not  only  the 
outward  legal  order  of  things,  but  also  the  ethical  relation  to 
God  thereby  constituted,  in  its  various  bearings.  "  The  change 
of  the  ritual  law  necessitates  also  that  of  the  moral"  (Tholuck). 
Hitherto  the  author  has  been  contemplating  past  and  future 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  prophecy,  Ps.  ex.  4 :  he  now  places 
himself  on  that  of  its  fulfilment.  He  illustrates  the  inevitable 
and  far-reaching  results  of  the  setting  up  of  a  Priest  "  not 
after  the  order  of  Aaron,"  by  directing  attention  to  the  person 
of  Him  who  has  appeared  as  Priest  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizedek. 

Ver.  13.  For  he  of  whom  these  things  are  spoken  belongeth  to 
another  tribe,  from  which  no  one  hath  given  attendance  at  the 
altar. 

Tavra  refers  to  the  words  of  Ps.  ex.  4.  'EirL  c.  ace.  is  used 
as  at  Markix.  12  sq.  and  Rom.  iv.  9  ;  in  like  manner  it  is  often 
used  by  the  Greek  grammarians  to  denote  that  to  which  a  word 
or  thing  refers — its  significance  or  application.2  He  to  whom 

1  See  Delitzsch,  Untersuchungen  uber  das  Matihaus-Ev.  p.  76. 

2  E.g.  Etym.  M.  169,  10,  avlytaaav,  s^o^ov  ovopotaTqy  opoioQOo'yyoi/,  Ixi 

9}  TrpopotvTiv,  q  ovtqtoffeut,  STriysiov,  w\  xtpitw  <pupf*et*n*.     ScJioL 
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these  words  of  the  Psalm  refer,  has  become  the  member  of 
another  tribe  (which  circumstance  the  perfect  expresses  as  an 
absolute  existing  fact),  a  tribe  of  which  no  one  has  ever  per 
formed  the  service  of  the  altar — never,  that  is,  in  accordance 
with  the  divine  law  :  any  self-willed  action  contrary  to  the  law 
is  not  here  taken  into  account.  Tlpoae^eiv  TWI  is  to  bestow 
attention  or  labour  upon  something,  operam  dare,  as  1  Tim. 
iv.  13  ;  comp.  Acts  xx.  28.  The  perfect  irpoaia^Kev  (A.C. 
Trpoo-ea^ev)  denotes  what  from  of  old  until  now  has  been  thus, 
and  not  otherwise.  The  reading  Trpoo-ecrrrjKe  (Erasm.,  Colin.) 
is  a  patristic  gloss,  destitute  of  support  from  manuscripts. 
Neither  irpocri^eiv  TCU  OvaiaaTripiw  nor  Trpoo-a-Trjvai,  is  found  in 
the  Septuagint.  Both  expressions  are  good  Greek.  The  first 
is  here  historically  the  more  exact. 

Not  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  but  to  another  tribe,  which  has 
never  been,  in  any  one  of  its  members,  called  to  the  sacrificial 
service  of  the  priesthood,  does  He  belong  of  whom  the  110th 
Psalm  prophesies. 

Ver.  14.  For  it  is  evident  that  our  Lord  is  sprung  from 
Judah,  in  reference  to  which  tribe  Moses  spake  nothing  concerning 
priesthood. 

The  author  can  appeal  to  our  Lord's  descent  from  the 
house  of  David  (Rom.  i.  3),  and  consequently  from  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (Rev.  v.  5),  as  to  something  evident — a  well-known 
and  publicly  recognised  fact1 — a  TrpofyXov.  [The  word  is 
Pauline  (comp.  1  Tim.  v.  24,  25),  and  a  special  favourite  with 
Clemens  Romanus.  np6Sii\ov  is  a  strong  antithesis  of  a§7J\ov 
or  ayvoovfjievov,  with  irpo  as  in  propalamJ]  "  Our  Lord  is 
sprung  or  arisen  out  of  Judol" — avarirakKev.  How  are  we  to 
understand  the  image  involved  in  this  verb  ?  Does  it  refer  to 
the  springing  forth  of  a  shoot  or  branch,  or  to  the  uprising  of 
the  sun  ?  (The  word  avare\\ew  itself  unites  both  meanings, 
that  of  HEtf  and  that  of  mi.)  As  the  reference  is  here  to  a 


Aristid.  317,  15,  lyevero  Be  KVTY)  q  ctvotxqpv^i;  sirl  TQV$  VIKUVTOLS  \v  rxt; 
/7r7r>jA«o-/o6;f.  In  such  cases  IT/  T/VO?  is  the  more  common,  ITT/  nvi  the 
more  rare  construction.  The  idea  presented  is  somewhat  different,  ac 
cording  as  we  use  the  one  case  or  the  other.  See  Lehrs,  Herodian,  pp. 
449-453. 

1  See  Note  J  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
VOL.  I.  Z 
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genealogy,  and  the  sacred  writer  had  probably  in  his  mind 
the  Septuagint  rendering  of  the  Messianic  title  n»¥?  Branch, 
by  'Avarokr)1  (Jer.  xxiii.  5,  xxxiii.  15  ;  Zech.  iii.  8  (Eng.  ver. 
iv.  2),  vi.  12),  it  is  most  natural  to  take  aiHtreTakicev  as  a  figure 
drawn  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  (Tholuck).  But  the  other 
figure  also,  taken  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  star 
(Ebrard),  commends  itself,  through  its  close  relation  to  Num. 
xxiv.  17  (amreXet  acrrpov  e£  'Ia/cco/3),  compared  with  Isa.  Ix.  1 
and  Mai.  iii.  20  (Eng.  ver.  iv.  2)  ;  for  which  reason  De  Wette 
and  Lunemann  have  pronounced  no  decision,  while  Bleek 
inclines  to  assume  a  combination  of  both  images  (as,  according 
to  his  view,  there  is  a  similar  combination  in  Luke  i.  78,  avaroXrj 
e%  vtyovs).  The  two  figures,  however,  are  so  different  in  kind, 
that  the  author  must  have  connected  the  idea  of  either  the  one 
or  the  other  with  the  word  ;  and  it  remains,  therefore,  more 
probable  that  he  here  imaged  to  himself  our  Lord  as  a  noble 
branch,  springing  up  out  of  the  stock  of  Judah.  ['^i/areXXetv, 
according  to  Eustathius  on  //.  v.  777,  is  a  cre/jivojepa  real  Oeio- 
repa  Xe£t9  for  tyveadaiJ]  (i  With  respect  to  the  tribe  of  Judah" 
however  (efc  as  Acts  ii.  25,  Eph.  v.  32),  "Moses"  the  media 
tor  of  the  law,  "  spake"  ov&ev  irepl  lepwo-uvrjSj  that  is,  nothing 
about  the  priesthood  being  conferred  upon  it.  OvSev  TT.  iepwar. 
is  probably  a  gloss  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  original  and 
now  with  justice  generally  preferred  reading  irepl  lepeojv  ovdev 
(A.B.C.*,  D.*,  E.,  It.,  Vulg.,  Copt.,  a£.),2  which  would  mean 
that  Moses  had  said  nothing  in  reference  to  the  members  of 
this  tribe  being  priests.  The  generic  plural  here  (iepkwv)  tends 
to  the  abstract  meaning  of  lepcoavviis.  Thus  terminates  the 
first  of  the  four  links  in  the  chain  of  inferences  which  occupy 
vers.  11-25.  Without  a  change  of  the  law  itself,  a  priest  after 
the  order  of  Melchizedek  is  inconceivable  :  that  is  proved  by 


1  It  must  be  observed  that   Philo  understands  this  xvctro^  of  the 
Logos  as  "  Lumen   de  Lumine:"   TOVTOV  ptv   yoip   TrpeafiuTotTov   vlov  6  ruv 
i'vrav  dvirtihs  Trotryp  (i.  414,  22).    But  here  he  comes  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  inspired  word  of  holy  Scripture  [knowing  nothing  as  he  does  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  Logos]  ;  for  Scripture  distinctly  speaks  of  a  "  man"  as 
being  that  'AJ/#TOA>J  —  llov  oivdpuTro;,  u  o'yopx  dvotr^.     In  this  [as  in  so 
many  other  cases]  the  spiritualistic  and  unhistorical  character  of  Philo's 
system  betrays  itself. 

2  [Cod.  Sin.  reads,  Trtpl  hokuv 
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the  fact  of  fulfilment,  in  addition  to  the  original  word  of 
prophecy.  The  Levitical  priesthood,  and  the  law  in  general, 
is  thereby  declared  inadequate  or  incompetent  to  bring  about 
perfection.  This  concluding  thought  may  be  considered  as  the 
£e  to  the  fjuev  of  ver.  11.  Next  follows  a  second  proof  that 
the  Levitical  priesthood,  and  consequently  the  law  too,  which 
stands  and  falls  with  it,  was  incapable  of  giving  us  the  needed 
perfecting. 

Vers.  15-17.  And  in  yet  greater  measure  is  this  evident:  if, 
after  the  similitude  of  Melddzedek,  there  ariseth  another  priest, 
who  hath  become  this,  not  after  the  law  of  a  carnal  command 
ment,  but  after  the  power  of  indissoluble  life.  For  this  ivitness 
is  borne,  "  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Mel- 


That  which,   from  what  follows,  is  become 

\ov,  is  not  a  change  of  the  law  as  a  consequence  of  the 
change  of  the  priesthood  (Bleek,  De  Wette,  Tholuck,  Liinem.), 
but  the  fact  that  TeXetoxrt?  OVK  rjv  Bia  rf)?  \eviriKfjs  iepwcrvvns 
(Bengel  ;  Hofmann,  Schriftbeweis,  ii.  1,  403).  The  proposition 
that  the  ^erdOea-i^  of  the  priesthood  is  a  yLtera^ecrt?  of  the  law 
itself,  is  not  the  authors  main  proposition,  but  only  helps  him 
to  confirm  it  ;  to  show,  namely,  that  the  Levitical  priesthood 
does  not  accomplish  what  we  need,  and  that  this  observation 
may  be  extended  to  the  whole  law.  The  insufficiency  of  the 
Levitical  priesthood  has  been  proved  (vers.  11-14)  from  the 
setting  up  of  a  priest  after  another  order  than  that  of  Aaron  ; 
and  this  insufficiency  is  yet  more  evident,  he  proceeds  to  say, 
when  the  priest  so  set  up  is  not  only  distinguished  by  descent 
from  the  Levitical  priests,  but  one  essentially  different  from 
them,  as  being  a  priest  after  the  similitude  of  Melchizedek,  and 
in  that  his  priesthood  belongs  to  Him  not  in  a  legal,  but  in  a 
purely  personal  way.  What  was  evident  as  matter  of  fact 
was  called  TrpobrjXov  (ver.  14)  ;  what  is  evident  is  by  way  of 
inference  called  KaTa$n~\.ov  here.1  Proceeding  from  difference 
of  descent  to  dissimilarity  of  nature,  the  sacred  writer  employs 
xara  ryv  ofjiOLorijTa  Mekfr  (placed  emphatically  at  the  com 
mencement  of  the  clause)  instead  of  icara  rrjv  TCL^IV  Me\%. 

1  Comp.  the  similar  otuToGr,?^;,  "  self-evident,"  in  ^Eschylus  and  (pro 
bably  also  in)  Aristophanes. 
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The  relative  clause  expresses  that  wherein  this  difference  in  kind 
consists  :  09  yeyovev  (namely  iepevs),  ov  Kara  vbfjuov  evroXrjs 
aapKiKfjSj  d\\d  Kara  Svva/jiiv  £0)779  aKarakvrou.  The  Old 
Testament  commandment  respecting  the  priesthood  is  called 
eVroX?)  o-apKi/ctf,  because  it  entrusted  carnal  (i.e.  flesh-clothed), 
and  hence  dying  men,  with  the  office,  and  connected  that  office 
with  a  carnal  descent  (comp.  xii.  9),  and  in  general  with  condi 
tions  relating  to  the  adp%  in  its  changeableness,  impurity,  and 
liability  to  perish.  Instead  of  a-apKiKfjs,  however,  we  have,  with 
Griesbach,  Lachmann,  and  Tischendorf  (following  the  decisive 
testimony  of  A.B.C.*,  D.*,  I.,  a/.1),  to  read  aapKivi)<s.  The 
adjectives  in  tz^o?  are  so-called  /JLeTovcriao-Ti/cd,  that  is,  they 
designate  things  from  the  materials  of  which  they  consist  (e.g. 
aKovQivo'S')  a/Ui>o?,  alfJUiTWOS,  depwos,  aWepivos,  Tpcvyivos,  Lobeck, 
Pathol.  p.  200  ss.) ;  whereas  the  noun-derived  adjectives  in  IKOS 
(as  e.g.  aXt/eo9,  avQpwKiKo^^  rpayiKos)  designate  things  accord 
ing  to  their  kind,  or  some  special  characteristic.  SdpKivos, 
therefore,  signifies  that  which  is  made  of  flesh  (carneus\  or 
fleshy  (carnosus))  while  aapKiKos  denotes  that  which  is  of  the 
nature  of  flesh — -fleshly,  carnal  (carnalis).  According  to  this 
distinction,  the  sacred  writer  should  in  strictness  have  written 
aapKiKrjs,  and  it  is  indeed  possible  that  so  he  did  write  himself ; 
but  that  here,  as  at  Rom.  vii.  14  and  1  Cor.  iii.  1,  (rap/cwfa 
early  crept  into  the  text,  through  the  non-biblical  Greek  know 
ing  only  the  form  adpfcwo<;,  and  not  that  of  aapKiicbs?  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  apostolic  idiom  permitted  itself,  when 
minded  to  express  very  strongly,  and  so  to  speak  massively,  the 
notion  of  carnality  or  fleshliness,  to  use  adpfcwos  for 
and  it  is  indeed  the  case  elsewhere  also,  that  adjectives  in 
(as  dvdpa)7rLi>o<i 3)  combine  with  their  own  the  signification  of 
the 'corresponding  forms  in  IKOS  (see  Winer,  p.  89  sq.).  The 
latter  seems  to  me  the  more  probable  view.  'Evro\r)  aapKivrj 
is  a  commandment  which  has  flesh  for  the  matter  it  deals  with, 

1  [So  now  also  Cod.  Sin.] 

2  2aj0x/z/o?  as  a  various  reading  for  ffoc.px,ix.6$  is  found  also  in  D.*  F.  G.  at 
1  Cor.  iii.  3,  and  in  F.G.  at  2  Cor.  i.  12. 

8  Thomas  Magister's  insisting  on  uvdpaveioe.  Qvats  being  used,  and  not 
dvQpuTfiini,  is  a  piece  of  self-willed  purism.  In  Plato  we  read  once  TO 
&v6pu<7rtiQv  yivos,  and  in  Antoninus  dvQpuKiKy  Qvaig.  The  latter  is  probably 
also  an  affectation. 
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or  one  exclusively  relating  to  that  which  is  earthly  and  natural. 
IVo/^09  is  the  more  comprehensive  expression  of  the  two ;  and 
neither  here  nor  Rom.  vii.  21,  23,  has  it  any  other  signification 
than  the  usual  one.  The  min  (^0/409)  is  a  body  of  TOE  (eVro- 
W)  with  legal  validity  (Eph.  ii.  15);  the  DVJPD  min  (the  law  of 
priests)  is  here  called  an  eWoA?;,  as  being  part  of  the  whole 
min.1  Kara  VOJJLOV  eVroX?J?  aapicivris  signifies  in  conformity  with 
a  law,  and  that  comprised  in  a  precept  having  sole  reference  to 
the  outward  affairs  of  man  in  the  present  life.  The  antithesis 
of  this  literal,  outward  VO^JLO^  anticipating  the  will  of  man,  and 
therefore  not  in  subjection  to  his  free-will,  is  the  inward  living 
d>iW/u9  which  impels  and  strengthens  from  within.  This 
spiritual  energy,  in  contradistinction  to  the  ro^o?  of  an  eVroX?; 
conditioned  by  the  0ap%  of  our  human  nature,  and  therefore 
presupposing  a  ceaseless  change  of  the  bearers  of  the  priestly 
office,  is  described  here  as  Svvafu?  £0)179  aKardXvTov,  i.e.  the 
power  of  a  life  which,  because  indissoluble,  makes  him  who 
once  has  obtained  and  holds  its  priesthood,  in  his  own  person 
(not  as  member  of  this  or  that  tribe),  the  bearer  of  such 
priestly  office  for  evermore.  The  sacred  writer  means  of  course 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  is  thinking  (as  Hofmann  with  perfect  jus 
tice  remarks,  Schriftb.  ii.  1,  403)  not  of  His  life  as  commenc 
ing  with  His  miraculous  conception,  but  of  that  which  began 
with  His  resurrection  to  glory.  The  subject  here  is  not  the 
Lord's  priesthood,  as  it  commenced  in  His  passion  and  death, 
the  antitype  of  Aaron's  priesthood,  but  that  priesthood  after  the 
order  of  Melchizedek,  with  which  He  is  invested  now  in  con 
sequence  of  His  return  to  God.  The  author,  however,  speaks 
hypothetically  (ver.  15  sq.) ;  and  the  "  other  priest"  whose 
priesthood  rests  not  on  the  natural  ground  of  fleshly  descent, 
character,  and  an  external  law,  but  on  the  spiritual  basis 
(ix.  14)  of  His  own  absolute  personality  and  its  inward  living 
power,  is  in  the  first  instance  the  lepevs  prophesied  of  in  the 
Psalm  from  which  these  characteristics  are  borrowed.  And 
therefore,  in  order  to  prove  that  that  "  other  priest"  who  should 
hereafter  be  is  one  so  entirely  different  from  those  of  Aaron's 
line,  he  proceeds  to  notice  in  ver.  17  how  the  Psalm  bears 
witness  to  Him  as  a  "  priest  for  eternity,"  and  "  after  the  order 

1  The  LXX.  renders  minrr^  (2  Kings  xxi.  8)  by  nota*  ^  ivrohq,  and 
(2  Chron.  xxx.  1G)  by  q 
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of  Melchizedek."     [The  text  rec.  reads  fjuaprvpel  (i.e.  6 

but  the  weight  of  authority  is  in  favour  of  fJiapTvpelrai}    "Ori, 

is  the  on  of  citation,  as  at  x.  8,  xi.  18.] 

The  sacred  writer  proceeds  further  to  show  what  conclusion 
is  to  be  drawn  from  this,  as  to  the  imperfection  not  only  of  the 
Levitical  priesthood,  but  also  of  the  law  itself  : 

Vers.  18,  19.  For  while  there  taketh  place,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
disannulling  of  the  foregoing  commandment  because  of  its  weak 
ness  and  insufficiency2  (for  the  law  had  perfected  nothing),  there 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  bringing  in  over  and  above  of  a  better 
hope  :  through  which  we  draw  nigh  to  God. 

In  the  110th  Psalm  it  is  not  a  merely  non-Levitical,  but  an 
altogether  different  kind  of  priest  who  is  the  subject  of  the 
prophecy.  For  (such  is  our  author's  connection  of  thought) 
what  there  takes  place  is  nothing  less  than  this,  that  on  the 
one  hand  (^tv)  there  is  an  annulling  of  the  former  law  of 
priesthood,  and  on  the  other  (Se)  a  wide  door  opened  to  a  better 
hope,  by  which  that  law  of  priesthood  is  done  away.  It  is  a 
complete  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  some  interpreters 
(Faber  Stapulensis,  Erasmus,  Calvin,  Hunnius,  Jac.  Cappellus, 
etc.),  when  they  make  of  eTreicraywyri  Se  Kpeirrovos  eXTT/So?  an 
independent  proposition,  whereas  it  is  merely  a  second  subject 
to  rylverai.  So  Ebrard,  who  alone  among  modern  interpreters 
takes  this  view,  and  gives  the  following  paraphrase  of  the  text  : 
"  There  taketh  place,  indeed,  a  disannulling  of  a  preceding  com 
mandment,  on  account  of  its  inherent  iveakness  and  inutility. 
The  law,  indeed,  left  everything  imperfect,  but  served  as  (subaud. 
TIV  vel  eyevero  &<?  avTov)  a  leading  on  towards  a  better  hope." 
Without  urging  that  /juev  yap  must  mean  something  beyond  a 
mere  "  indeed,"3  we  would  ask  further,  What  becomes  of  the  eVt 
in  eTreio-aycoyr}  1  Ebrard  ignores  it.  And  again,  why  at  least 
did  not  the  author  write  rjv  Se  eireio-aywy^  .  .  .  ?  Ebrard  con- 


1  The  reading  of  Erasmus,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  recommended 
by  Bengel  and  Griesbach.     [It  is  also  that  of  the  Cod.  Sin.] 

2  [Delitzsch  by  an  oversight  omits  to  translate  here,  ^itx,  TO  avrq;  da&tvsz 
Koc,l  dvuQ&is.  —  TR.] 

3  Me»  y«ft  without  correlative  Ik  following,  may  be  rendered  by  "  for 
indeed"  (derm  freilicJi),  or   "for  at  least"  (denn  wenigttens),  either  of 
which  would  be  unsuitable  here. 
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tents  himself  with  observing  that  he  may  for  once  have  written 
"  a  little  less  accurately."  And,  in  the  third  place,  when  did 
elaaywyij  (thus  shorn  of  its  eVt)  acquire  the  meaning  of  "  a 
leading  towards?"  That  it  has  any  such  meaning  is  a  mere 
fiction.  And  so  all  that  the  text  is  said  [by  Ebrard]  to  assert 
of  the  pedagogical  character  of  the  law,  falls  like  a  house  of 
cards  with  its  own  weight  to  the  ground.  'ETreio-aywyrj  8e 
tcpeiTTovos  e\7rl$os  could  only  be  maintained  as  an  independent 
sentence  on  the  interpretation  given  by  Beza,  Castalio,  Pareus 
[the  English  version],  and  many  others  of  the  older  expositors, 
among  whom  finally  Heinrichs:  "the  law  made  nothing  perfect, 
but  the  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope  did"  viz.  accomplish 
such  perfection.  This  is  so  far  right  [in  contradistinction  to 
Ebrard's  interpretation],  that  it  conceives  of  eTreicrayco^j  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  new  dispensation,  which  has  succeeded  to 
the  impotence  of  the  law.  But  it  is  awkward,  in  requiring  the 
repetition  of  ereXetcocrev  after  e7reLcraja)<y^  to  describe  the  opera 
tion  of  Christian  '.EX?™? ;  moreover,  eVetcra^/^r;  as  the  anti 
thesis  to  6  vofjio?  ought  to  have  the  article ;  and  all  that  is 
essential  in  the  thought  is  preserved  and  expressed  in  a  simpler 
manner,  if  we  regard  ovbev  yap  ereXelcocrev  6  z-'o^o?  as  a  paren 
thetical  remark,  like  o  Xao<?  yap  eV  avrrjs  vevo/jLoOer^rai,  in 
ver.  11.  Luther's  rendering  is  excellent:  "  For  thereicith  is 
the  former  law  abrogated  (even  because  it  was  too  weak  and  of  no 
profit,  for  the  law  was  able  to  perfect  nothing),  and  a  better  hope 
is  brought  in,  ichereby  we  draw  near  to  God"  But  his  earlier 
rendering  was  still  better,  more  literal,  and  more  correct  in 
defining  the  parenthesis :  "  For  thereivith  taket/i  place  an 
abrogation  of  the  former  law,  on  account  of  its  weakness  and 
unprofitableness,  and  a  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope"  (vid. 
Bindseil-Niemeyer).1  We  must  first  of  all  observe  here  what 
Luther  means  to  indicate  by  his  "  damit"  (therewith) — namely, 
that  the  occurrence  expressed  by  7 literal  (d6  err]  a  is,  K.r.X.)  as 

1  [Luther's  German,  as  cited  by  Delitzsch,  is  (earlier  version)  :  "  Demi 
es  geschicht  damit  eine  Aufhebung  des  vorigen  Gesetzes  urn  seiner  Schwachheit 
und  Unnutzes  willen  (denn  das  Gesetz  hat  nichts  vollendet)  und  ein  Einfnrt 
einer  besseren  Hoffnung."  Later  (i.e.  present)  version  :  "  Denn  damit  wird 
das  vorige  Gesetz  auff/eholicn  (darum  dass  es  zu  schwach  und  nicht  niltz  war, 
denn  das  Gesetz  Jconnte  nichts  vollkommen  macJien)  und  wird  einyefiihret  eine 
bessere  Hoffnung  durch  wclche  wir  zu  Gott  nahen.r] 
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being  involved  in  the  setting  up  of  the  "  other"  Melchizedekian 
"  priest,"  is  referred  to  the  Psalm  as  the  prophetic  word  which 
brings  it  about.  The  wondrous  consequences  thus  secured  are 
expressed  first  negatively  with  yiteV,  and  then  positively  with  Be. 
Therewith  is  accomplished,  1st,  the  abolition  of  a  previous 
commandment, — that,  namely,  of  the  old  law  regarding  priests 
(old  in  relation  to  the  promise  contained  in  the  Psalm,  the 
entire  reference  of  which  is  to  the  future).  As  a/cvpovv  signi 
fies  to  invalidate,  and  fcarapyeiv  to  make  inefficient,  so  aderelv 
is  to  bring  to  nought  what  is  established,  or  completely  to  deny 
it  (Lev.  vii.  30),  and  is  here  used  for  the  objective  abrogation 
of  a  law.  II poayovo-rj^  evroXr/s  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  -n}? 
Trpoay.  eVr.;  the  expression  is  left  quite  general,  and  the  reader 
has  to  fill  in  the  picture  for  himself :  irpod<yew  (comp.  1  Tim. 
i.  18)  denotes  priority  of  time.  An  older  commandment,  i.e. 
the  Levitical  or  Mosaic  ordinance  concerning  priests,  is  in  the 
Psalm  abolished,  Sia  TO  avrfjs  acrOeves  teal  dva)(f)6\es.  Aia  rrjv 
avrrjs  dadeveiav  KOI  avtofyekeiav  might  also  have  been  said ;  but 
the  author,  who  elsewhere  prefers  such  neuters  to  the  abstract 
(see  on  vi.  17 1),  uses  them  here  probably  as  the  gentler  and 
more  becoming  mode  of  expression  :  it  would  have  been  too 
harsh  to  ascribe  to  the  Levitical  law,  as  such,  and  a  priori  in 
its  very  nature,  these  qualities  of  weakness  and  inutility.  To 
avTTJs  dcrOeves  KOI  dvwfyekes  is  that  weak  and  unprofitable 
aspect  of  the  law  which  adheres  to  it  as  the  concrete  result  of 
experience.  Experience  shows  that  the  law  is  too  weak  to 
bring  about  perfection,  and  inadequate  for  securing  real  good ; 
for — as  the  author  explains  himself  in  the  parenthetic  clause — 
to  speak  generally,  the  law  perfected  nothing  with  which  it  had 
to  do,  whether  person  or  thing  (see  ix.  23).  We  are  here  re 
minded  of  Gal.  iv.  9,  where  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  Mosaic 
law  first  as  ra  aroL^ela  rov  KOO-^OV^  that  is,  the  outward  and 
cosmical  commencements  of  divine  revelation ;  and  then  as  rd 
dcrOevr)  Kal  Trrco^d  crrot^eta,  i.e.  iveak  as  producing  no  new  life, 
and  poor  as  being  unable  to  confer  true  blessedness  on  man  ; 
weak  in  comparison  with  the  gospel,  which  is  a  salvation-bring 
ing  "power  of  God"  (Eom.  i.  16),  and  poor  in  comparison 

1  Compare  the  Euripidean 

TO  B'  Aa&ttif  ftov  xoti  TO  Orfrv  vitfAttrtOf 

(NAUCK,  Tragic.  Grxc.  fragment^  p.  333). 
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with  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  whom  the  gospel  reveals 
for  our  acceptance.1  We  are  also  not  less  reminded  of  Kom. 
viii.  3,  where  it  is  said  that  God,  by  the  mission  of  His  Son, 
accomplished  what  the  law  could  not,  inasmuch  as  it  was  weak 
(fjaOevei,}  through  the  flesh.  The  flesh,  which  contradicted  and 
opposed  the  law,  had  been  the  cause  of  its  showing  itself 
powerless,  i.e.  unable  to  effect  what  it  commanded,  or  (as  I 
should  prefer  to  say,  on  account  of  the  antithesis  of  SMCLLCD/AO, 
to  Kara/cplveiv)  unable  to  come  to  its  proper  verdict,  assuring 
of  righteousness  and  life.  We  soon  feel,  however,  that  the 
circle  of  ideas  in  which  we  find  ourselves  here  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  is,  although  a  substantially  allied,  yet  a  somewhat 
different  one  from  that  of  the  other  two  Pauline  epistles.  The 
author  sums  up  all  expectations  which  might  be  cherished  in 
respect  to  a  revelation  of  grace,  from  the  first  reconcilement  of 
the  conscience  up  to  complete  apprehension  of  the  divine  glory 
in  the  idea  of  reXetWt?  ;  so  that  in  this  way  the  ao-6eves  of  the 
law  consists  in  its  not  being  able  to  lead  up  to  that  highest 
end,  and  its  atw^eAe?  in  its  conferring  only  in  a  shadowy  and 
unsubstantial  manner  the  good  things  which  constitute  the 
state  of  perfection.  He  says  ovbev  eVeAeiWei>,  as  looking  back 
on  the  law  from  the  historical  standing-point  of  the  Psalm,  and 
therefore  I  have  rendered  his  aorist  by  a  pluperfect.  And, 
moreover,  since  the  Psalm  has  also  brought  in  another  and 
eternal  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  there  is  thereby 
accomplished,  2rf/?/,  the  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope,  additional 
(eVi)  to  the  commandment,  and  abolishing  it;  the  hope,  namely, 
of  a  better  priesthood,  which  not  only  accomplishes  more  than 
the  law,  but  also  does  that  in  truth  and  reality  which  the  law 
had  done  only  in  type  and  shadow.  The  preposition  eW  retains 
its  proper  force  in  eTreio-dyeiv.,  eTreicraywyri,  eVe/cra/cro?,  eTreicra- 
7&rytyito9,2  signifying  the  addition  or  superinduction  of  one  thing 
upon  another,  which  it  either  continues  to  be  associated  with  or 
(as  here)  supersedes. 

Moreover,  we  are  not  to  infer  from  /cpetrroz/o?  e\7r/So9,  that 

1  See  Note  K  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

2  E.g.  to  bring  in  new  gods  or  objects  of  worship  is  called  i 


(where  iirt  —  irpis  rol;  vpwiejtpxpiHH)  Alciphron,  iii.  11,  1),  nearly  nynon. 
with  Ketosiffa'yeiv.  Imported  wares  are  called  by  Demosthenes  and  Plato 
f,  being  additions  made  to  the  products  of  the  country. 
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while  the  law  furnished  one  kind  of  hope,  that  which  is  intro 
duced  by  the  prophecy  in  the  Psalm  is  hope  of  a  "  better" 
kind.  No,  the  Kpefnwv  e'A/Tr/?  here  spoken  of  as  laying  hold  of 
and  possessing  the  promised  reXeiWt?,  in  that  heaven  to  which 
its  anchor  has  already  penetrated  (vi.  19),  is  simply  contrasted 
with  the  eWoX??,  and  its  present  unsatisfying  practical  effect. 
Nor  is  it  spoken  of  as  a  hope  as  already  finished  and  fulfilled 
in  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ.  His  manifestation  upon 
earth  sealed,  but  did  not  exhaust,  "  the  better  hope  :"  for  He 
is  described  in  the  Psalm  as  "  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedek ;"  that  is,  as  one  who  for  ever  reigns  as  king 
as  well  as  mediates  as  priest.  Such  a  kingly  priest  our  Lord 
first  became  on  His  entrance  into  the  eternal  sanctuary,  after 
his  high-priestly  sacrifice  made  here  below,  and  on  His  ma 
jestic  session  at  the  right  hand  of  God  (compare  the  yeyovev 
of  ver.  16).  And  such  a  priest  (iepefa)  He  continues  now  and 
evermore.  The  sanctuary  whence  our  religious  perfecting  is 
now  derived,  has  been,  through  abolition  of  the  earthly  and 
typical  economy  of  the  law,  transferred  to  the  unseen  heavenly 
world ;  and  hope,  therefore,  still  remains  in  operation — that 
hope  which  passes  through  the  veil  which  hides  the  invisible 
from  our  view,  and  is  able  thus  constantly  to  pass  through  it, 
because  now  that  free  and  full  communion  with  the  Holy  One, 
in  which  the  essence  of  our  Christian  reXeiW/,9  consists,  is  no 
longer  a  mere  matter  of  expectation,  but  has  been  already 
realized. 

All  this  is  indicated  in  the  concluding  words :  8/,'  ^9  677^- 
fyfjiev  TCO  0ec3.  The  priests  under  the  law  are  those  who  are 
privileged  to  approach  God  ('r6  D'anp)  (ejjl^ovre^  TO>  @ea>)  ; 
comp.  Lev.  x.  3  with  Ezek.  xlii.  13.  But  now  and  henceforth 
no  cultus  connected  with  animal  sacrifices,  and  no  sacerdotal 
order  of  men  bound  by  natural  and  mundane  conditions, 
stand  any  longer  between  us  and  our  God.  The  access  to  Him 
is  free  to  all  believers  :  the  holy  of  holies,  so  far  as  it  is  invi 
sible  to  eyes  of  flesh,  has  still  a  veil  suspended  before  it ;  but 
inasmuch  as  Jesus  our  Forerunner  has  already  entered  it,  it 
has  for  the  eye  of  faith  no  veil. 

This  is  the  second  proof  for  the  superiority  of  the  Mel 
chizedek  Priest  of  promise  over  the  priesthood  of  the  law — the 
second  justification  of  the  depreciatory  judgment  thus  passed 
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on  the  Levitical  sacerdotal  constitution,  and  the  law  of  which 
it  forms  a  part.  But  the  author  has  by  no  means  yet  ex 
hausted  his  text,  Ps.  ex.  4.  A  third  proof  for  his  position  is 
thus  derived  from  it  in  the  words  that  follow. 

Vers.  20-22.  And  inasmuch  as  (it  is)  not  without  an  oath — 
for  they  are  priests  ivho  have  become  so  without  an  oath,  but  he 
with  an  oath,  through  him  who  saith  unto  him.  The  Lord  sware, 
and  will  not  repent,  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of 
Melcliizedek — of  a  so  much  better  covenant  hath  Jesus  become 
surety. 

Not  a  few  of  the  older  commentators  (Chrysostom,  Theo- 
doret,  Erasmus,  Calvin,  Erasmus  Schmid,  and  others)  combine 
KOI  KCL&  oaov  ov  %&>£>£?  opKco/jioo-las  with  the  preceding  clause  : 
u  and  inasmuch  as  it"  (this  "  better  hope")  "  was  introduced 
not  without  oath."  None  now  perhaps  could  be  found  who 
would  not  regard  teal  ica6'  oaov,  K.T.\.,  as  the  protasis  to  an 
apodosis,  which  follows  in  Kara  Toaovro,  K.T.\.  The  only 
question  is  how  to  supply  the  ellipsis,  which  in  any  case  must 
be  assumed  after  op/ccofjioo-las.  Ebrard,  with  some  others, 
would  go  for  this  purpose  to  the  end  of  the  sentence,  supplying 
it  thus  :  "  And  forasmuch  (Jesus)  not  without  oath  is  become 
a  surety," — a  prolepsis  so  far-fetched  as  to  be  scarcely  possible, 
and  least  of  all  to  be  credited  to  our  author.  The  other  inter 
pretation  commends  itself  much  more  :  "  And  inasmuch  not 
without  an  oath  he  was  made  priest"  (supplying  lepevs  yeyovev 
or  tepeu?  ecm  76701^9).  (So  [the  English  version],  GEcu- 
menius,  Gerhard,  Bengel,  Bohme.)  Liinemann  maintains 
that  this  is  the  only  way  of  supplying  the  ellipsis  which  the 
context  will  allow.  That  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  context, 
is  of  course  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  thought  itself  is 

C) 

suggested  by  the  mere  reference  to  Ps.  ex.  4  involved  in  the 
very  words  ov  %o>/ot9  op/ccofjiocria^,  and  is,  besides,  clearly  ex 
pressed  in  the  following  parenthesis.  But  such  a  mode  of 
supplying  the  ellipsis  seems  on  this  very  account  the  less  neces 
sary.  We  can  well  do  without  tepeu?  yeyovev  here,  and  so 
escape  the  inconvenience  of  having  still  to  look  for  its  nomi 
native  case,  'Iqcrovs,  in  the  remote  apodosis.  Nothing,  in  fact, 
seems  more  obvious  than  to  supply  ryiverat,  from  vers.  18,  19  : 
"  Not  without  oath  is  this  accomplished,"  i.e.  the  bringing  in  of 
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a  better  hope.  So,  with  this  interpretation  in  view,  the  Syriac 
translator  in  the  Peshito,  unable  in  his  language  to  imitate 
such  a  period  as  that  of  vers.  20-22,  makes  the  elliptical  clause 
into  an  independent  sentence,  thus  :  "  And  He  hath  confirmed 
it"  (this  hope)  "  with  an  oath."  The  version  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate  may  also  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  :  Et  quantum 
est  (est  for  our  ylvercu)  non  sine  jurejurando  .  .  .  in  tantum 
melioris  testamenti  sponsor  factus  est  Jesus.1 

The  older  commentators  have  been  partly  unable,  partly  un 
willing,  to  find  themselves  in  the  long  parenthesis  that  follows,2 
where  the  priests  of  the  law  are  antithetically  contrasted  by  ol 
fjbtv  .  .  .  o  Se  with  the  Priest  of  promise.  Of  the  former  it  is 
said  :  %&>/w  o/o/c&ytocr/a?  elcrlv  iepeis  yeyovores.3  The  consecutio 


1  Bleek  and  Tholuck  are  undoubtedly  wrong  in  regarding  the  et  quan 
tum  of  the  Vulgate  as  a  question  or  an  exclamation,  herein  partly  following 
Justinianus  and  Faber  Stapulensis,  who  certainly  punctuate,  "  et  quantum  : 
non  jurejurando?"     But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  quantum  (=  in  quan 
tum,  which  is  sometimes  met  with)  is  the  correlative  of  in  tantum,  which 
follows.     So  Sabatier  and  Tischendorf  (Cod.  Amiatinus)  interpunctuate  ; 
and  Remigius,  Primasius,  Estius,  and  other  Latin  commentators,  explain 
it.     This  can  hardly  have  escaped  Luther,  who,  however,  probably  fol 
lowed  Erasmus  here.     Luther's  rendering  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Peshito. 
He  turns  the  relative  clause  (the  protasis)  into  a  simple  sentence,  and 
attaches  it  to  the  foregoing  sentence,  thus  :    "  Und  wird  eingefuhrt  eine 
lessere  Hoffnung  durch  welche  wir  zu  Gott  nahen,  und  dazu,  das  viel  ist, 
nicht  ohne  Eid" 

2  There  is  a  similarly  constructed  sentence  in  Philo  (i.  485,  26),  10'  wov 
.  .  .  eni  Tovovro,  but  with  a  shorter  parenthesis.     Bleek  (i.  327)  compares 
ch.  xii.  18-24  of  our  epistle  ;  but  Winer  (p.  499,  Germ.)  is  right  in  main 
taining  that  xii.  20,  21  is  not  a  proper  parenthesis.     That  at  Rom.  ii. 
12-16  xpttiqfforreti  .  .  .  lv  ^(Asptf,  belongs  together,  and  that  all  between  is 
parenthesis,  as  Winer  assumes,  is  a  stylistic  impossibility. 

3  'Opxapoaia  (not  found  in  classical  literature)  occurs  in  the  LXX.  at 
Ezek.  xvii.  18,  19,  and  in  1  Esdras  viii.  95  (Eng.  ver.,  ver.  96).     Like 
ctTrupoffU  and  dvra/xoirtce.  and  similar  nouns,  it  is  formed  from  opvvvai. 
As   opxo/uoTsHv   is  a  classical  word,  it  is  probable  that  opxMftoffla  is  so 
too,  though  our  present  remains  of  classical  literature  do  not  happen  to 
present  it.     Yet  we  meet  with  rot  opxopoffia  as  syn.  of  roc,  (>px,tet  in  Photius 
and  Hesychius.     Zonaras  has  our  ipKupoaiot,  but  as  derived  only  from  the 
present  passage.     Pollux  (though  it  seems  scarcely  worth  mentioning) 
places  opxafiofft'ct  between  tp%aport7v  and  opxapoTcts,  without  citing  any 
authority.     The  reading  opx.u/uoffict.,  in  the  scholia  to  the  Lysistrata  of 
Aristophanes  (vol.  ii.  p.  89,  ed.  Dindorf),  could  only  be  appealed  to  through 
ignorance  that  the  real  author  of  those  scholia  is  the  French  editor  Bisset 
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verborum  in  this  first  clause  is  exact  and  euphonious.  Yet  it 
would  be  wrong  to  say  that  elal  yeyovores  is  only  chosen  here 
for  yeyovaai,  on  account  of  the  rhythm  (Bleek,  De  Wette, 
Liinemann).  The  conjugatio  periphrastica  has  indeed  some 
times,  especially  in  Herodotus,  no  particular  significance  ;  but 
here  it  undoubtedly  serves  to  mark  and  fix  the  attention  on  the 
fact  of  the  Aaronidae  having  become  and  being  priests  without 
the  intervention  of  an  oath  ;  and  this  is  the  translation  we 
have  endeavoured  to  indicate.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  "  with 
oath"  that  the  Priest  of  promise  has  become  what  He  is, — 
through  Him,  namely,  who  said  unto  Him  .  .  .  (TT/JO?  avrov). .  .  . 
Then  follow  the  two  halves  of  Ps.  ex.  4,  in  both  of  which  David 
speaks  in  the  Spirit  with  reference  to  the  great  "  Son  of  David" 
of  the  future;  and  both,  therefore,  are  really  words  of  that 
God  who  everywhere  speaks  in  such  Scriptures.  Both  are 
spoken  OF  the  great  High  Priest :  the  former  half  of  the  verse  is 
said  "  concerning,"  the  latter  half  directly  addressed  "  to"  Him  ; 
and  both  therefore  vrpo?  avrov.  The  divine  appointment  of 
this  eternal  Priest  is  made  by  oath,  that  is,  by  the  most  binding 
form  of  obligation  known  among  men  :  the  divine  satisfaction 
in  the  absolute  assurance  thus  given  will  never  fail. 

The  words  Kara  TTJV  rdfyv  Me\%.  are  wanting  in  B.C.,  17, 
80,  and  in  the  Vulgate  and  other  ancient  versions.  Tischen- 
dorf  therefore  excludes  them  from  the  text,  and  with  good 
reason  :  their  insertion  by  copyists  is  more  intelligible  than 
their  omission.  The  author,  too,  elsewhere  repeats  quotations 
from  Scripture  in  an  abbreviated  form  (compare  x.  16  seq. 
with  viii.  8-]  2,  x.  8  seq.  with  x.  5-7)  ;  and  the  length  of  the 
parenthesis  here  would  recommend  such  abbreviation,  if  pos 
sible  without  injury  to  the  force  of  the  argument.  The  omis 
sion,  indeed,  of  /cara  rrjv  TO^IV  Me\%.  is  every  way  an  advan 
tage,  making  the  transition  to  the  apodosis  less  abrupt,  and 
the  whole  sentence  to  run  more  smoothly.  To  /ca0'  oaov  in 
the  protasis  corresponds  Kara  TOO-OVTO,  or,  following  another 
reading,  Kara  TOO-OVTOV,  in  the  apodosis.  Both  forms  are  (as  is 
well  known)  equally  admissible,  the  TOCTOVTOV  of  the  textus 
receptus  being  perhaps  the  more  usual  of  the  two.  But  our 
author  probably  wrote  rocrovro  (Lachmann,  Tischendorf), 
which  is  more  euphonious  here.1  Ka0'  oaov  not  being  followed 
1  See  Poppo,  Prolegomena  to  his  Thucydides,  p.  225. 
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by  a  comparative  in  its  own  clause,  must  not  be  rendered  uby 
liow  much"  but  "  in,"  or  "  forasmuch."  Compare  Herod,  viii. 
13  (the  night  was  so  much  the  more  terrible,  ova*  ev  ireXdyei 
fapo/jLevoicri,  eTreTTiiTTe).  Kara  rocroOro,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
followed  by  a  comparative,  with  which  it  closely  coheres,  as 
indeed  the  protasis  also  might  easily  take  a  comparative  form 
in  accordance  with  the  sense,  which  is,  that  the  new  Stafrijrcij  is 
so  much  the  more  excellent  by  how  much  its  surety,  as  a  priest 
constituted  by  oath,  stands  higher  than  a  priest  who  is  not  so 
constituted. 

The  development  of  meanings  in  the  word  SiaOijtcrj  takes  a 
different  course  from  that  of  the  word  TVO,  but  both  words 
ultimately  agree  in  combining  two  different  ideas.  For  (1.) 
JT"O  (from  rm  —  Sin,  to  cut),  with  allusion  to  the  old  custom 
in  concluding  a  covenant,  to  which  Jehovah  condescends  in 
Gen.  xv.,  signified  originally  a  mutual  agreement  or  contract 
made  by  two  parties ;  but  when  applied  to  the  relations  of 
God  and  man,  it  came  to  denote  sometimes  a  gracious  dispen 
sation  of  promised  mercy  on  God's  part  towards  man,  and 
sometimes  a  votive  self-surrender  or  devotion  of  himself  by 
man  as  towards  God, — the  twofold  character  of  the  relation 
being  never  quite  lost  sight  of,  but  for  the  most  part  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  the  disparity  of  rank  between  the  parties, 
and  the  relative  inadequateness  of  that  which  is  respectively 
required  of  either  of  them.  The  word  is  most  frequently  used 
of  God's  covenant  with  Abraham,  and  through  him  with 
Israel  and  all  the  faithful.  This  covenant  is  on  Jehovah's 
part  a  work  of  free  prevenient  grace — one  in  which  the  faith 
fulness  of  Jehovah  is  not  made,  dependent  on  that  of  man. 
The  two-sidedness  implied  in  the  notion  of  covenant  is  here, 
therefore,  not  indeed  unrecognised,  but  in  great  measure  over 
borne  ;  and  so  TVQ,  as  designating  a  divine  and  gracious  dis 
pensation  or  arrangement  on  man's  behalf,  comes  to  coincide 
very  nearly  with  the  Aramaic  D'p  and  the  Greek  SiaO/jKij, 
which  both  originally  signified  a  settlement  or  disposition  (e.g. 
of  property).  (2.)  AiaOrj/CTj,  on  the  other  hand,  having  for  its 
fundamental  signification  that  of  a  disposition  or  arrangement 
made  by  one  side  only  (generally  by  last  will  or  testament)  on 
behalf  of  another,  came  also  in  process  of  time  to  be  used  in 
the  sense  of  a  two-sided  contract  or  agreement  between  equals, 
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and  that  as  early  as  Aristophanes  (Ar.  439,  SiariQecrOal  rivt, 
§ia6r}Kriv  =  pactionem  facere  cum  aliquo).  Thus  both  words,  by 
opposite  processes,  acquired  the  same  double  meaning  of  first 
pactio  and  then  dispositio  in  the  case  of  rp"|3,  and  of  first  dis- 
positio  and  then  pactio  in  that  of  SiaOrJKrj.  It  is  a  mistake 
when  Hofmann  (like  Dav.  Schulz  before  him)  endeavours  to 
make  out  the  same  fundamental  notion  for  both  terms,  viz. 
that  of  constitution  or  arrangement.  Neither  etymology  nor 
the  usus  loquendi  allows  us  to  assume  such  a  meaning  for  rra 
as  "fix,"  "constitute,"  "define"  (=  ppn),  while  BiaOri/cr)  has 
itself  the  double  meaning  which  is  found  also  in  ms.1 

We  shall  have  to  return  to  this  point  in  commenting  on 
ch.  ix.,  where  both  notions  involved  in  the  Hellenistic  use  of 
SiaOrffCT)  are  present  to  the  mind  of  the  sacred  writer,  each  of 
them  having  something  corresponding  in  the  matter  of  fact 
there  dealt  with.  So  also  at  Gal.  iii.  15-18,  SiaOij/c'r)  is  used 
ver.  15  only  in  the  sense  of  a  testamentary  settlement  (""pTiH), 
and  ver.  17  of  the  covenant  of  promise  made  with  Abraham? 
Luther's  version  here  is  against  the  author's  meaning  :  "  Thus 
Jesus  has  been  made  executor  of  a  much  better  testament." 

*EfYUOs  is  not  the  word  for  the  executor  of  a  will,  but  for 
one  who  pledges  or  offers  himself  as  surety  for  anything  —  o 
eyyvto/JLevos  (eyyeyvwicojs)  rt,  much  the  same  as  avdSo^o^  (Hesy- 
chius  and  the  Glossarium  Alb.).  That,  for  the  validity  or 
carrying  out  of  which  surety  is  here  said  to  be  given,  is  the 
new  testament  covenant  of  grace,  here  called  —  in  contrast  to 
the  covenant  of  the  law,  which  was  incapable  of  attaining  or 
giving  perfection  —  Kpeirrajv  SiaOrjKT).  Of  this  covenant  Jesus  is 


1  See  Hofm.  Weiss,  i.  138,  and  Schriftb.  ii.  1,  94,  who  adheres  to  his 
opinion  that  fp-O  properly  signifies  a  disposition  or  arrangement,  and  only 
improperly  and  derivatively  a  covenant,  and  that  as  being  a  disposition 
agreed  upon  between  two  parties.      The  Midrash  (Lamentat.  Rabbathi 
Introd.)  is  more  right  in  deriving  rp-Q  from  rra,  to  separate  or  select 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  8).     That  pro  ever  means  to  dispose,  fix,  determine,  is  a 
pure  fiction.     On  the  view  of  those  who  insist  on  the  meaning  "  covenant" 
in  all  cases,  see  what  is  said  at  ch.  ix.    (Davidson  maintained  this  last  view 
against  M.  Stuart  in  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  iii.  p.  284.) 

2  Philo  also  understands  Ita0'/ixy  (Gen.  xvii.  2)  of  a  testamentary  dis 
position  (i.  586,  5),  and  similarly  at  Gen.  xvii.  21  (arm.  ii.  234)  :  Quern- 
admodum  in   hominum   testamentis    quidam   inscribuntur   lieredes   et    aliqui 
donis  digni  adscribnntur,  quge,  ab  Tieredibus  accipiunt,  sic  et  in  divino  testa- 
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Syypd?,  having  pledged  Himself  as  surety  for  its  maintenance, 
and  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  promises.  It  would  introduce 
confusion  of  thought  to  say  that  this  means  that  our  Lord  gave 
Himself  as  surety  of  "the  better  covenant"  when  He  gave 
Himself  to  death  ;  for  that  covenant  did  not  exist  before  our 
Lord's  passion,  but  was  established  after  and  in  consequence  of 
it.  If,  then,  He  be  said  to  have  died  as  the  eyyvos  of  any  cove 
nant,  that  covenant  would  be  the  law  which  man  had  broken 
and  incurred  its  curse.  But  even  so  the  expression  would  be 
incorrect.  It  is  a  mere  assumption,  that  when  God  made  the 
covenant  of  the  law,  or  gave  the  commandment  to  our  first 
parents  as  a  test  of  their  fidelity,  that  then  also  Christ  took 
upon  Himself  the  suretyship  for  its  fulfilment,  and,  in  case  of 
non-fulfilment,  the  endurance  of  its  penalty  (Christum  vadem 
se  dedisse  Deo  pro  nobis  ad  mortem,  as  the  thought  might  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  old  Roman  law).  All  this  is  mere 
assumption,  without  any  basis  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  not 
Jesus  as  the  incarnate  Sufferer,  but  Jesus  as  the  eternal  Priest 
after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  as  the  risen  and  exalted  One, 
who  is  here  spoken  of  as  an  €771/0?.  And  He  is  so  called 
because  that  new  relation  between  God  and  man,  which  is 
the  result  of  His  great  self-offering  here,  has  now  in  Him,  as 
our  Forerunner  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary  (vi.  20),  and  there 
royally  crowned  with  glory  and  honour  (ii.  9),  its  personal 
security  for  continuance  and  completion.  As  truly  as  He  is 
Priest  and  King,  so  assuredly  will  the  promises  of  the  covenant 
be  fulfilled  in  us, — a  covenant  which,  in  distinction  from  the 
impotence  of  that  of  Sinai,  has  for  its  objects  true  perfection 

mento  lieres  inscriUtur  ille,  etc.  The  inheritor  receives  what  he  has  neither 
earned  nor  merited,  and  Philo  therefore  regards  ItadqKVi  as  a  symbol  of 
the  divine  grace  and  its  gifts — %apts  and  x*P'ris  (i-  172,  47)  ;  and  the 
Holy  One  Himself  he  regards  as  a  ^IX^K^  (the  Well-spring  of  all  Graces) 
in  the  highest  sense  (i.  587, 10).  (So  completely  has  the  Greek  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  B/e^jjxfl  expelled  or  overshadowed  in  Philo's  mind  the 
Old  Testament  conception  of  a  compact  or  covenant,  though  this  be  the 
literal  rendering  of  rVQ-)  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Philo's  vepl 
lix&vjKuv  Trpot&is  /3',  to  which  he  frequently  refers,  are  lost.  They  would 
doubtless  have  afforded  us  a  deeper  insight  into  the  interchange  of  notions 
in  the  Hellenistic  (Hebrew-Greek)  use  of  lia.6'/)w.  In  xpttTTOvo;  $ict0-/ix?i$ 
I'yyt/of,  the  syyvos  is  against  the  purely  Greek  sense  of  the  word,  as  ob 
served  above. 
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and  eternal  realities — free,  unclouded  communion  with  God — 
eternal  glory.  Our  hope  rises  upwards  continually  to  Him ; 
in  Him  it  sees  itself  accomplished.  The  oath  in  the  Psalm 
which  makes  Him  Priest  is  the  sign  of  a  promise,  not  of  a 
commandment.  His  everlasting  priesthood  is  not  a  mere  office 
committed  to  Him,  but  a  solemnly-recognised  possession  ob 
tained  in  the  way  of  suffering.  And  all  He  has  obtained  was 
obtained  for  us.  He  exists  and  lives  for  us  eternally.  His 
indissoluble  life  as  Priest  and  King  is  the  indissoluble  bond 
which  unites  us  with  God,  and  assures  us  of  the  endurance  of 
this  blissful  fellowship. 

A  fourth  proof  follows,  vers.  23-25,  that  it  is  not  the  law, 
with  its  Levitical  priesthood,  which  has  brought  in  perfection, 
but  the  new  covenant,  with  its  one  eternal  Priest  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedek.  The  priests  of  the  law,  one  after  the  other, 
are  removed  from  their  office  by  death,  while  the  high-priestly, 
salvation-bringing  work  of  Christ  is  of  imperishable  efficiency. 

Ver.  23.  And  they  are  in  numbers  constituted  priests,  because 
they  are  hindered  by  death  from  continuing. 

The  order  of  words  (in  Lachmann),  KOI  ol  /JLCV  TrXetWe? 
eloiiv  iepei?  76701/0x69,  is  clearer  and  more  rhythmical  than  the 
76701/0x6?  t'epet?  of  the  textus  receptus1  (wrongly  restored  by 
Tischendorf  in  his  edition  of  '49), — clearer,  inasmuch  as  te/oefc  is 
the  predicate,  and  TrXe/oi/e?  the  complement  of  the  predicate,  or 
used  in  apposition  with  it,  and  prefixed  for  the  sake  of  empha 
sis  :  "  these  have  become  priests  as  a  plurality;"  the  construction 
being  exactly  like  that  of  ver.  20,  where  ov  %o>/^9  opKco/jLoatas 
occupies  grammatically  the  same  position  as  TrXe/oi/e?  here. 
Almost  all  interpreters,  one  after  another,  explain  7r\e/oz/e9 
in  this  place  as  expressing  a  plurality  not  simultaneous,  but 
successive.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  reference  of  elalv 
76701/0x6?  is  evidently  to  the  act  of  institution  and  consecra 
tion  recorded  Ex.  xxviii.  and  xxix.,  where  not  Aaron  only,  but 
his  sons  with  him,  were  chosen  and  consecrated  priests.  And 
why  1  In  order  that,  when  one  should  die,  another  should  be 
ready  at  once  to  take  his  place  (as  we  see  shortly  after,  in  the 
transference  of  the  office  from  Aaron  to  Eleazar) ;  and  because, 
as  is  said  here,  no  one  could  continue  in  the  priestly  office  by 

1  [The  Cod.  Sin.  supports  the  text,  rec.—  TR.] 
VOL.  I.  2  A 
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reason  of  human  mortality.  Here  again  the  explanation  given 
by  most  modern  interpreters  is,  that  they  were  hindered  by  death 
from  continuing  in  life,  apparently  not  feeling  how  absurd  and 
jejune  would  be  the  sense  thus  obtained.  Bleek,  indeed,  seeks 
to  support  it,  by  observing  that  irapa^eveiv  iepea  is  a  scarcely 
admissible  formula,  and  one  for  which  no  authority  can  be 
cited.  The  reply  is,  that  we  are  not  to  supply  lepea  here,  but 
TT)  ieparela  or  lepwavvrj.  Compare  for  this  dative  after  Trapa- 
peveiv,  Phil.  i.  25. 

There  are  then  always  many  Levitical  priests  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  because  only  so  could  the  continuity  of  their 
office  be  secured.  In  the  new  covenant  it  is  otherwise. 

Ver.  24.  But  he,  because  he  remaineth  "for  ever"  holdeth 
as  unchangeable  his  priesthood. 

The  simple  fjuevetv  has  not  precisely  the  same  meaning  as 
Trapa/juevew :  the  contrast  is  between  the  Levitical  priests,  who 
are  prevented  by  death  from  retaining  office,  and  one  whose 
endless  life  stretches  out  into  eternity ;  as  the  people  rightly 
said,  St.  John  xii.  34,  though  led  thereby  to  take  offence  at 
the  cross :  o  XpiaTos  fjuevet,  et?  TOV  alowa.  For  even  as  His 
life,  for  whom  the  lifting  up  upon  the  cross  has  been  changed 
for  a  lifting  up  into  glory,  is  henceforth  a  life  absolute  and 
without  end,  even  so  He  holds  His  priesthood  as  something 
airapaftciTOV)  inviolate,  interminable,  unchangeable.  Theodoret 
is  followed  by  OEcumenius  and  Theophylact,  along  with  Tho- 
luck,  Ebrard,  Hofmann,  etc.,  in  taking  aTrapd/Barov  in  an 
intransitive  sense  =  fjurj  irapajBawovcrav  (et?  a\\ov)9  that  which 
passeth  not  over  to  another,  and  so  is  non-transferable  (a$id- 
But  this  is  grammatically  inadmissible.  For  (1) 
is  not  thus  used  of  the  passing  over  of  an  office 
by  way  of  succession.  (2.)  The  verbatia  in  arc?,  especially 
those  from  ftalvew,  e.g.  /3aro9,  a/3aro?,  e/i/3aro5,  eW/3aro5,  etc., 
have  generally  a  passive  signification,  according  to  which  it 
seems  aTrapdparos  must  mean  that  which  cannot  be  overstepped. 
So  (3)  even  in  Josephus,  c.  Ap.  ii.  41  (rl  'yap  euo-e/Se/a?  aTrapa- 
{Bdrov  Ka\\iov),  and  Antiq.  xviii.  8,  2  (et?  vvv  aTrapdfiaTOi 
fjL6fjL€vrjKOT€^)j  d7Tapd/3aTO<i  is  not  to  be  taken  (though  that  is 
assumed  by  Lobeck,  Phryn.  p.  313)  in  an  active  sense  (non 
transgrediens  leges),  but  still  passively  (transgressionis  ezpers), 
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being  formed  not  from  the  verb  irapafBaiveiv,  but  from  the 
substantive  irapd^aa^,  after  the  analogy  of  dyijpaTos,  ageless. 
And  even  granting  that  verbalia  in  /iforo?  may  sometimes  have 
an  active  signification,  or  that  aTrapdparos,  as  derived  from 
the  noun,  might  be  rendered  transitionless,  and  so  obtain  the 
meaning  of  "  non-transferable,"  it  would  yet  be  adventurous 
to  assume  this  against  the  usus  loquendi  in  respect  to  this  word, 
especially  when  the  ordinary  signification  is  quite  suitable  to 
the  context,  and  comes  in  the  end  to  the  same  thing.  For  if 
our  Lord  possesses  His  priesthood,  as  something  which  cannot 
be  overstepped  or  invaded,  nor  is  subject  to  change,  it  is 
equally  evident  that  it  cannot  pass  away  from  Him  to  another. 
Our  eternal  Priest  then  holds,  as  ever  living,  an  unchange 
able,  ever-enduring  priesthood. 

Ver.  25.  Wherefore  lie  also  is  able  to  save  unto  the  uttermost 
those  who  approach  God  through  him,  ever  living  to  interpose  on 
their  behalf. 

The  adverbial  et?  TO  TravreXe?  betrays  the  hand  of  St. 
Luke  here,  in  whose  Gospel  it  appears  again,  ch.  xiii.  11,  and 
nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  not  precisely 
equivalent  to  the  other  phrase  peculiar  to  this  epistle — et?  TO 
Bt,r)V€Ke<; — though  confounded  with  it  in  the  rendering  of  the 
Peshito,  Vulgate,  and  Luther.  .Et?  TO  &ITJV.  signifies  conti 
nuously,  perpetually ;  et?  TO  Travr.,  perfectly,  completely,  to  the 
very  end,  but  without  necessarily  any  reference  to  time,  as  is 
evident  from  such  passages  as  Philo,  ii.  567,  3,  and  Joseph. 
Ant.  i.  18,  5,  where  it  is  used  of  total  destruction,  complete 
blindness.  Belonging  here  to  <ra>£ew,  it  includes  the  eternity 
of  the  GWTrjpia ;  but  its  meaning  is  by  no  means  exhausted  by 
such  reference :  Christ  is  able  to  save  in  every  way,  in  all 
respects,  unto  the  uttermost ;  so  that  every  want  and  need,  in 
all  its  breadth  and  depth,  is  utterly  done  away.  This  all- 
embracing  salvation  is  vouchsafed  to  those  who  through  Him 
approach  to  God,  i.e.  those  who  in  faith  make  use  of  the  way 
of  access  which  He  has  opened,  and  which  remains  open  in 
Him ;  nay  more,  this  very  access  to  free  and  joyous  communion 
with  God,  made  by  the  removal  of  the  barrier  of  sin,  is  in 
itself  the  all-including  commencement  of  that  perfect  awr^pla. 
Then  follows  a  repetition  of  the  previous  thought,  "  He  ever 
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liveth,"  from  which  o6ev  in  this  verse  draws  the  conclusion,  in 
order  to  a  further  development  of  the  argument.  Christ  is 
able  to  effect  this  great  redemption,  even  because  He  is  irav- 
roT6  £wz> ;  and  the  whole  energy  of  that  endless  and  unbroken 
life  is  expended,  as  it  wrere,  in  mediatorial  interposition  on  our 
behalf.  (After  evTvyxdveiv  vjrep  yfjuwv  we  must  supply  in 
thought  TW  0eo),  as  at  Rom.  viii.  26,  34 ;  comp.  also  Rom.  viii. 
27,  where  Kara  Seov  means,  after  a  manner  that  is  pleasing  to 
God.)  It  is  in  this  intercessio  pro  nobis  that  the  whole  life's 
activity  of  the  exalted  Jesus,  so  far  as  it  is  of  a  priestly  nature, 
is  comprised  (vid.  Hofmann,  Schriftb.  ii.  1,  396  seq.).  In  the 
same  sense  St.  Paul  finds  the  triumphant  negative  reply  to  the 
question,  r/9  o  KaraKplvcov  ;  (Rom.  viii.  34),  in  the  fact  that 
Christ  who  died,  nay  rather,  who  is  risen  again,  yea,  and  is 
exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  is  there  engaged  in  making 
continual  intercession  on  our  behalf.1  This  evrevgi?  will  last 
so  long  as  the  final  redemption  of  God's  people — that  is,  the 
utter  effacement  of  sin,  and  death,  and  sorrow — remains  unac 
complished.  Its  foundation  of  right  is  the  atoning  sacrifice 
once  for  all  made  here  upon  the  cross ;  its  continual  motive  is 
that  communion  of  sympathy  into  which  incarnate  love  has 
vouchsafed  to  enter  with  our  infirmities  and  sorrows  ;  its 
method  of  procedure  is  not  a  mere  silent  presentation  of  Him 
self  by  the  Redeemer  before  God,  but  an  eloquent  intercession 
on  our  behalf  in  reference  to  each  individual  among  His  re 
deemed,  and  every  single  case  of  need  ;  and  finally,  its  fruit  is 
a  perpetual  maintenance  of  our  relation  of  grace  towards  God, 
and  a  perpetually-renewed  removal  of  every  hindrance  and 
shadow  cast  by  sin.  This  priestly  work  of  Christ  now  carried 
on  in  the  unseen  world  bears  the  same  relation  to  His  redeem 
ing  work  formerly  accomplished  for  us  on  earth,  as  the  world- 
preserving  energy  of  God  bears  now  to  His  creative  activities 
in  the  beginning.  And  inasmuch  as  the  work  of  redemption 
accomplished  here  consisted  (as  we  see  in  the  baptism  of  our 
Lord  by  St.  John)  in  various  intertwining  acts  of  the  triune 
God,  so  we  need  not  wonder  if  we  find  the  same  mysterious 
reciprocity  of  inwardly  divine  but  outwardly  manifested  acti 
vities  continued  to  the  time  of  final  redemption.  The  Medium 
and  Mediator  in  the  whole  work  of  divine  love  is  the  incarnate 

1  See  Note  L. 
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Son,  who  now,  after  His  great  sacrifice  completed  here,  remains 
a  Priest  for  ever  in  the  sanctuary  of  God,  being  raised  above 
the  Levitical,  earthly-conditioned,  legally-constituted,  and,  on 
account  of  human  mortality,  ever  shifting  priesthood  of  the 
law,  as  the  one  great  royal  Priest  and  priestly  King  after  the 
order  of  Melchizedek. 

The  author  has  now  [in  this  first  section  of  the  second  main 
division  of  his  epistle],  on  the  ground  of  an  Old  Testament 
history  (vii.  1—3),  first  exhibited  the  superiority  assigned  to 
Melchizedek  over  Abraham,  and  over  the  whole  Levitical 
priesthood  as  ancestrally  comprised  in  him  ;  and  then  pointed 
the  antithesis  in  which  the  priesthood  after  the  order  of  Mel 
chizedek  promised  to  Messiah  in  Ps.  ex.,  and  now  realized  in 
Jesus  Christ,  stands  to  the  priesthood  of  the  law  and  all  its 
performances  :  (1)  It  is  not  derived  from  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
but  from  that  of  Judah ;  (2)  it  is  not  bound  by  earthly  and 
natural  conditions,  nor  is  it  conferred  or  transferred  by  legal 
enactments,  but  founded  on  the  power  of  an  absolute  per 
sonality  ;  (3)  it  has  been  conferred  with  the  solemnity  of  an 
oath  ;  (4)  and  is  for  ever  incapable  of  transference  or  change. 
The  very  fact  of  the  prophecy  that  there  should  be  such  a  non- 
Aaronical  priesthood  proves  or  presupposes  the  incapacity  of 
the  Levitical  to  bring  about  perfection  ;  still  more  does  its 
inadequacy  become  manifested  when  put  in  contrast  with  the 
different  nature  and  the  different  performances  of  the  promised 
priesthood  of  Melchizedek.  Jesus,  as  such  a  Priest,  is  the 
foundation  and  the  goal  of  a  better  hope,  Surety  of  a  nobler 
covenant,  the  eternal  and  all-perfect  Helper,  and  ever-living 
Representative  of  those  who  enter  into  communion  with  God 
through  Him.  Throughout  the  whole  passage  (vii.  1-25)  we 
nowhere  meet  with  the  word  dpxiepevs,  though  perpetually 
(and  for  the  sense  confusingly)  introduced  by  the  commen 
tators.  Only  Hofmann  has  discerned  the  set  design  with 
which  the  author  uses  lepevs  alone  up  to  this  point,  and  then 
proceeds,  rotovros  yap  r^uv  /cal  eirpeTrev  'Ap%iepevs,  arid  shown 
how  important  this  observation  is  for  the  understanding  of  the 
whole  context.1  Melchizedek  may  indeed  have  been  a  high 

1  The  Vulgate  is  here  faithful  to  the  original  rendering  dpxispsvs 
throughout  by  pontifex,  and  Itpsvg  by  sacerdos.  The  Itala,  on  the  con 
trary,  helps  the  confusion  of  thought  by  rendering  clpxaotvs  sometimes  by 
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priest,  and  a  sacrificing  priest ;  but  the  Scripture  says  nothing 
about  him  in  either  capacity.  It  is  only  the  combination  of 
royalty  with  priesthood,  and  the  high  but  purely  personal 
dignity  unconferred  by  law,  and  independent  of  conditions 
of  time  and  natural  descent,  which  form  the  traits  of  typical 
importance  in  the  scriptural  and  historical  figure  of  Melchi 
zedek.  But  for  all  that  relates  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and 
to  His  service  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  the  typical  corre 
spondences  must  be  sought,  not  in  Melchizedek  the  priest-king, 
but  in  Aaron  the  HIGH  priest,  and  his  successors  in  the  office, 
and  especially  in  the  high-priestly  functions  of  the  day  of  atone 
ment.  In  His  high-priestly  sacrifice  of  Himself  on  earth,  in 
His  high-priestly  entrance  after  that  into  the  eternal  sanctuary, 
and  in  His  work  for  His  redeemed  ones  there,  Christ  is  NOT 
the  antitype  of  Melchizedek,  but  the  antitype  and  antithesis  of 
AARON. 

The  progress  of  the  argument,  then,  is  this  :  The  anti- 
typical  relation  of  Christ  to  Melchizedek  having  been  first 
described  (vii.  1-25),  there  will  next  be  introduced  into  the 
image  thus  obtained,  the  anti typical  and  antithetical  relations 
of  Christ  to  Aaron  (Schriftb.  ii.  1,  285,  404) ;  the  result  of  the 
two  combined  being  a  complete  representation  of  the  idea  of 
the  great  "  High  Priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek"  (v.  10, 
vi.  20).  ["  HIGH  PRIEST,"  therefore  ('Ap%iepev<;),  might  be 
selected  for  the  title,  as  it  would  best  express  the  subject,  of  the 
following  section,  ch.  vii.  26-ix.  12.] 

summits  sacerdos,  sometimes  simply  by  sacerdos  (iv.  14  seq.,  v.  1,  vi.  20, 
vii.  26,  viii.  1),  and  once  (iii.  1)  \>y  princeps.  In  Tertullian  likewise  pon- 
tifex  is  equivalent  to  oipxi£ptv$  when  he  calls  our  Lord  (adv.  Marcion,  v.  9) 
prseputiati  sacerdotii  pontifex — that  is,  a  High  Priest  exalted  above  the 
priesthood  of  the  circumcision. 
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EXCURSUS  TO  HEB.  iv.  9,  CONTAINING  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE 
TALMUDIC  TRACT  SANHEDRIM  96&,  97a,  RELATING  TO  THE 
COMING  OF  MESSIAH  AND  THE  MILLENNIAL  SABBATH. 

]HE  translation  which  follows  is  made  directly  from 
the  text  of  the  Gemara.  The  translator,  having 
the  assistance  of  Dr.  Schiller-Szinessy  (Teacher  of 
Talmudical  and  Eabb.  Literature  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge),  has  been  enabled  to  correct  a  few  oversights, 
and  fill  up  some'lacunaB  in  Prof.  Delitzsch's  otherwise  excellent 
version.  For  the  notes  which  seemed  necessary,  as  helps  to  an 
intelligent  perusal  of  these  obscure  passages  by  the  general 
reader,  the  translator  is  responsible.] 

"  R.  Nacliman  said  to  R.  Isaac:  Is  it  the  case  that  thou  ever 
hast  heard  when  Bar-Naphli  ('  son  of  the  fallen')  cometh? 
"  R.  Isaac.  Who,  then,  is  Bar-Naphli  ? 
"  R.  Nachman.  Messiah. 

"  R.  Isaac.  Messiah  !     Callest  thou  then  Him  Bar-Naphli  ? 
"  R.  Nachman.     Certainly  I  do;  for  it  is  written1  (of  Him): 
In  that  day  will  I  raise  up  the  tabernacle  of  David  that  is  fallen 
(han-nopheletli)  (Amos  ix.  11). 

"  [R.  Nachman  continues,  still  addressing  R.  Isaac.2]    Thus 

1  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  recognition  by  these  very  ancient 
Jewish  doctors  of  the  Messianic  character  of    a    passage  significantly 
referred  to  as  such  by  St.  James  at  the   council  of  the  apostles,  Acts 
xv.  16. 

2  The  original  is  ambiguous,  being  merely  rA  "1DK>  "  he  said  to  him." 
Delitzsch  assumes  that  what  follows  is  R.  Isaac's  reply ;   but  it  seems 
better  to  suit  the  character  of  R.  Nachman.     The  formula  'fj  'tf  (like 
'b  "1E&01  in  biblical  Hebrew)  is  often  used  in  the  Talmud  as  introductory 
to  the  continuation  of  a  speech  (after  a  pause)  by  the  same  person. 
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spake  K.  Jochanan  :  The  generation  in  which  the  Son  of 
David  (Messiah)  cometh,  therein  shall  the  disciples  of  the  wise 
grow  fewer  and  fewer  ;  and  as  to  the  rest,  their  eyes  shall  fail 
(or  be  consumed)  in  sorrow  and  sighing  and  many  troubles ; 
and  severe  decrees  will  be  perpetually  renewed.  While  the 
first  is  still  in  operation,  the  second  speedeth  hither.1 

"  The  Rabbis  have  delivered:  In  the  WEEK  (Dan.  ix.  25- 
27)  in  which  the  Son  of  David  cometh,  in  its  first  year  shall 
be  fulfilled  this  Scripture  :  '  I  will  cause  it  to  rain  on  one  city, 
and  on  another  city  I  will  not  cause  it  to  rain*  (Amos  iv.  7) ; 
m  the  second  year  the  arrows  of  famine  shall  be  sent  forth 
(i.e.  there  shall  be  scarcity) ;  in  the  third  year  there  shall  be  a 
great  famine,2  and  men,  women,  and  children  shall  die,  saints 
and  wonder-workers,3  and  the  Thorah4  shall  pass  into  forget- 
f ulness  from  her  students ;  in  the  fourth  year  there  shall  be 
plenty,  and  yet  no  plenty ;  in  the  fifth  year  there  shall  be 
great  plenty,  and  they  shall  eat  and  drink,  and  rejoice,  and 
the  Thorah  shall  return  to  her  students;  in  the  sixth  year 
there  shall  be  voices  ;6  in  the  seventh  year  there  shall  be  wars  ; 

1  It  is  noteworthy  that  all  these  Jewish  traditions  of  the  coming  of 
Messiah  speak  (in  accordance  with  Scripture)  of  times  of  great  trouble  as 
preceding  His  advent — the  so-called  ITBW  vHHj  «/  a&vts  rov  Xpi<rrov. 

2  "With  this  year  of  scarcity,  followed  by  a  year  of  famine,  compare 
Rev.  vi.  5,  6,  and  7,  8,  where  scarcity  under  the  "  black  horse"  (see 
Hengstenberg's  note  in  loc.}  is  followed  by  famine  (fa'pos)  under  the 
"  pale  horse." 

3  "  Saints"  (D^TDfl),  pious  persons :  "  wonder-workers"  (nwyft  HM&O, 
i.e.  lit.  "  men  of  work,"  not  "  men  of  good  works"  (as  Delitzsch  renders 
it)  ;  for  these  would  not  be  distinguishable  from  the  D^TDH,  but  "  Thau- 
maturgs,"  religious  persons  possessed  of  miraculous  or  semi-miraculous 
powers  :  comp.  Matt.  vii.  22,  a  In  Thy  name  we  cast  out  devils,  and  in 
Thy  name  did  many  wonderful  works" — lvvdc.ptis. 

4  The  Thorah  (Pentateuch)  is  that  part  of  the  word  of  God  which  is 
the  special  object  of  Jewish  reverence  and  study.     That  this  should  be 
neglected  by  its  own  disciples,  is  a  portentous  sign  of  overwhelming  misery, 
or  utter  evil  and  unbelief. 

5  "  Voices,"  Heb.  ni^lp ;  Delitzsch,  Posaunenstosse.    It  might  be  equally 
well  rendered  "  thunderings."    The  word  occurs  twice  in  Ex.  xix.  16 ; 
first  "  voices  and  lightnings,"  and  then  (in  the  singular)  "  voice  of  a 
trumpet."      Comp.  Rev.  xvi.   18,  ftpovrotl  xoti    AarptMettl   xetl  (payett.     We 
might  also  compare  the  Trohspoi  xal  dxootl  Trohtpuv  of  Matt.  xxiv.  6,  Mark 
xiii.  7.     So  the  rabbinical  commentators  explain  here  filTip  as  "  rumours 
of  the  coming  of  Messiah." 
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in  the  goings  out  of  the  seventh  year  the  Son  of  David  shall 
come. 

"  R.  Joseph.  Nay,  but  how  many  heptads  have  already 
passed,  in  which  the  like  of  this  hath  happened,  and  yet  He  is 
not  come  I1 

"  Abaji  (answering  him).  *  In  the  sixth  year  voices,  in  the 
seventh  wars:'  hath  it  been  so  yet?  And  further,  have  the 
other  events  happened  in  the  order  here  laid  down  ?  How  have 
Thine  enemies  reproached,  0  Lord  !  reproached  the  footsteps  of 
Thy  Messiah  /2  (Ps.  Ixxxix.) 

"  Thanja  [i.e.  It  is  a  Boraithal.3 

1  R.  Joseph  speaks  here  the  language  of  scepticism.     Comp.  2  Pet.  iii. 
3,  4 :  There  shall  come  in  the  last  days  scoffers,  saying,  Where  is  the  promise 
of  His  coming  ?  for  all  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the 
creation.     Rab  Joseph  and  Abaji  were  both  (in  succession)  rectors  of  the 
school  of  Sora.     Abaji's  proper  name  was  Abba  bar  Nachmeni,  or  Nach- 
meni  bar-Nachmeni  (since,   as  being  a  posthumous  child,   he  took  his 
father's  name).     He  is  commonly  called  "  Abaji"  O'QK),  which  was  his 
**  Notrikon"  (=  Notaricon),  from  his  favourite  text,  Hos.  xiv.  4  (Heb.), 

D1JV  DITV  "p~"^tf,  In  thee  the  fatherless  findetJi  mercy. 

2  Delitzsch,  following  the  Rabbinical  Commentary  to  the  Gemara,  says 
of  this  quotation,  "  Here  follows  in  the  Gemara  a  quite  isolated  citation 
from  Ps.  Ixxxix.  52,"  and  makes  no  attempt  to  account  for  the  insertion  of 
it  here.     The  difficulty  was  felt  of  old,  and  the  text  is  bracketed  in  the 
printed  editions  of  the  Talmud.    Might  not,  however,  the  right  explanation 
be  suggested  by  the  reference  to  2  Pet.  iii.  3,  4,  in  the  preceding  note?    In 
accordance  with  that,  I  would  regard  this  quotation  from  the  Psalm  as  a 
sorrowful  interjection  of  Abaji  in  reply  to  the  desponding  doubts  expressed 
by  R.  Joseph.     The  devout  doctor,  whose  adopted  name  symbolized  his 
constant  trust  *n  the  divine  mercy  (see  last  note),  would  gently  rebuke 
his  friend  and  master,  and  remind  him  that  such  questions  are  in  fact 
"  reproaches  of  the  footsteps  of  Messiah,"  and  more  befitting  the  enemies 
of  the  Lord  than  one  of  His  servants. 

Another  explanation  has  been  offered,  viz.  that  the  text  from  the  Psalm 
is  simply  a  heading  to  the  following  "  Boraitha,"  in  which  the  terrible 
wickedness  of  the  pre-Messianic  time  is  dwelt  upon.  The  impudence  and 
unbelief  of  that  evil  age  will  be  a  "  slandering"  or  "  reproaching"  of 
"  Messiah's  footsteps."  Compare  our  Lord's  own  words  :  When  the  Son  of 
man  cometh,  shall  He  find  faith  upon  the  earth  ?  This  explanation  is  inge 
nious  ;  and  in  a  parallel  passage  (Sota,  p.  49,  &)  the  very  phrase  occurs : 
"  On  the  approach  (lit.  in  the  footsteps)  of  Messiah,  impudence  shall 
abound."  But  the  interpretation  suggested  above  is  (I  think)  preferable, 
though  it  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  the  Jewish  commentators. 
8  Loraitha,  Chaldee  for  the  Hebrew  ChitsCnith  (Nn""U 
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"  R.  Jehudah.  In  the  generation  wherein  the  Son  of  David 
shall  come,  the  House  of  Assembly1  shall  be  for  harlots,  and 
Galilee  shall  be  in  ruins,  and  Gablan  laid  waste,  and  men  of 
the  border  shall  wander  about  from  city  to  city,  and  not  find 
favour,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  scribes  shall  be  ill-savoured,  and 
they  that  fear  sin  shall  be  despised,  and  the  face  of  that  gene 
ration  shall  be  (shameless)  as  the  face  of  a  dog,  and  truth  shall 
be  driven  away  (or  fail,  Isa.  lix.  15),  as  it  is  said  :  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass  that  truth  shall  be  driven  away,  and  he  that  departeth 
from  evil  shall  go  out  of  mind?  What  is  the  meaning  of  that, 
Truth  shall  be  driven  away  ?  The  men  of  the  house  of  Rob  say  : 
That  she  shall  be  made  into  droves  or  flocks  [i.e.  divided  among 
opposing  schools  and  parties],  and  so  betake  herself  away. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  He  that  departeth  from  evil  shall  go  out 
of  mind  ?  They  of  the  house  of  R.  Shila  say  :  Every  one  that 
departeth  from  evil  shall  be  counted  mad3  (or,  as  one  gone  out 
of  his  mind)  by  the  world." 

[A  rabbinical  myth  follows  concerning  a  place  called 
Kushta,  where  everybody  spoke  the  truth,  and  no  one  died 
before  his  time.] 

"  Thani  R.  Nehhorai  said :  In  the  generation  wherein  the 

is  a  tradition  (Mishnah  or  Mathnitha)  taught  outside  the  school-house 
(BTlDrnVn)  of  R.  Jehudah  han-Nasi  (the  original  editor  of  the  Mish 
nah)  :  a  Boraitha,  consequently,  is  a  tradition  of  inferior  authority  to  a 
Mishnah  proper. 

1  "  House  of  Assembly,"  IJJIin  JV3,  the  place  in  which  the  doctors 
assembled  for  discussion.     The  gross  profanation  of  such  a  place  would 
be  a  sign  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  nigh.     This  speech  of  R.  Jehu 
dah  contains  a  series  of  antitheses  which  are  not  easily  reproduced  in 
an  English  translation  :  e.g.  lyiimrPl— mW  ;  Wfi-^inrr  ;  p3J— OBW ; 
^  ^JK— miD' ;  and  naiDH  nO3H— moil.    With  this  last  compare  our 
Lord's  words :  "  If  the  salt  have  lost  his  savour"  etc. 

2  I  have  endeavoured  to  represent  the  paronomasia  in  the  use  here  made 
of  Isa.  lix.  15.     Delitzsch's  explanation  of  the  £my  D'Tltf  given  in  the 
text  (viz.  that  it  means  that  party  strife  is  injurious  to  truth,  so  that  when 
divided  among  various  "  droves"  she  is  in  fact  "  driven"  away)  is  inge 
nious,  and  suggestive  of  a  good  thought,  but  one  which,  perhaps,  hardly 
entered  the  mind  of  the  Jewish  doctor. 

8  It  is  the  very  sum  of  wickedness  when  men  think  that  those  who 
eschew  it  must  be  beside  themselve's.  This  passage  in  Isaiah  is  similar  to 
the  one  subsequently  cited  from  the  Song  of  Moses.  Both  are  Messianic, 
and  represent  the  Lord  as  interposing  on  Israel's  behalf  when  all  other 
help  has  failed. 
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son  of  David  shall  come,  the  young  men  shall  make  ashamed 
the  countenances  of  the  elders,  and  the  elders  shall  stand  up 
in  the  presence  of  the  young  men  ;  and  the  daughter  shall 
arise  against  her  mother,  and  the  daughter-in-law  against  her 
mother-in-law ;  and  the  face  of  that  generation  shall  be  as  the 
face  of  a  dog,  and  the  son  shall  have  no  reverence  for  his 
father.1 

"  Thanja  (i.e.  another  Boraitha). 

"  R.  Nehemiah  saith  :  In  the  generation  wherein  the  Son  of 
David  shall  come,  impudence  shall  increase,  and  that  which  is 
reverend  shall  do  perversely;2  and  though  the  vine  yield  its 
fruit,  the  wine  shall  be  dear,  and  the  whole  kingdom  shall  turn 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees,  and  there  shall  be  none  to 
gainsay  it. 

"  This  supports  R.  Isaac,  who  said :  The  Son  of  David  shall 
not  come  till  the  whole  kingdom  is  turned  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Sadducees.3 

"  Raba  said :  Where  is  that  said  (in  Scripture)  ? 

"  (Answer.)  (When)  it  is  all  turned  ivhite  (i.e.  leprous),  the 
man  is  clean4  (Lev.  xiii.  13). 

"  Our  doctors  have  delivered  (as  follows)  :  For  the  Lord  shall 
judge  (i.e.  avenge)  His  people,  and  repent  on  behalf  of  His  ser 
vants,  when  He  seeth  that  power  is  gone  (from  them),  and  that 
there  is  none  reserved  (bound  up)  and  left5  (Deut.  xxxii.  36). 
\_Some  explain  this  to  mean]  :  The  Son  of  David  cometh  not  till 
informers  increase.  Others :  Till  disciples  diminish  (become 
fewer  and  fewer).  Others :  Till  the  farthing  disappears  from 

1  Failing  reverence  to  parents  and  elders  is  another  mark  of  the  last 
time,  and  of  the  reign  of  "  the  lawless  one"  (2  Thess.  ii.  8).     Compare  the 
work  assigned  to  the  prophet  Elijah  in  Mai.  iv.  5,  6. 

2  Or,  they  shall  pervert  reverence.     Delitzsch,  die  EJirerbietung  wird  sick 
verkehren — everything  shall  be  turned  as  it  were  upside  down. 

8  That  is,  there  shall  be  universal  heresy  and  scepticism. 

4  The  full  manifestation  of  evil  is  the  sign  of  the  approach  of  better 
things.     When  the  leprosy  has  fully  broken  out,  it  is  about  to  pass  away. 

5  For  the  Messianic  character  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Song  of  Moses 
see  Heb.   i.  6,   and  Delitzsch's  commentary  thereon.      The  text  Deut. 
xxxii.  36  is  laid  down  as  the  subject  of  the  following  remarks  by  different 
doctors.     The  two  first  explanations  refer  evidently  to  the  clause,  when  He 
seeth  that  power  is  gone.     Nothing  so  shakes  ecclesiastical  authority  in  a 
politically  dependent  people  like  the  Jews,  as  the  abundance  of  informers 
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the  purse.1  0 fliers  :  Till  men  begin  to  give  up  all  hope  of  re 
demption  ;2  for  it  is  said  :  There  is  none  reserved  and  left  ;3  .  .  . 
there  is  none  that  upholdeth  and  aideth  Israel. 

"  This  (last  interpretation)  is  like  that  (saying)  of  R.  Zera, 
who,  when  he  found  the  doctors  busied  with  that  question  (viz. 
of  Messiah's  coming),  said  to  them,  I  pray  you  put  not  the  time 
further  back,4  for  we  have  a  tradition  :  Three  things  come 
unawares — Messiah,  a  find  or  godsend,  and  a  scorpion. 

"  R.  Ketina  said :  The  world  lasts  six  thousand  years,  and 
for  one  (thousand)  it  shall  lie  in  ruins  (or  be  withered)  ;  for 
it  is  said :  The  Lord  ALONE  shall  be  exalted  in  that  day  (Isa. 
ii.  11). 

"  Abaji  said :  For  the  space  of  two  shall  it  be  withered;  for 
it  is  said :  From  (or  out  of)  the  two  days  shall  He  revive  us,  and 
on  the  third  day  He  shall  raise  us  up,  and  we  shall  live  before 
Him5  (Ros.  vii.  2). 

(delatores) — traitors  in  the  camp — on  the  one  hand,  and  the  falling  off  of 
disciples  in  the  schools  on  the  other. 

1  Poverty  is  another  cause  or  sign  of  weakness  (T  n!?TX)  in  an  indivi 
dual  or  a  community.     This  interpretation  may,  however,  (more  probably) 
refer  to  the  following  "IIVV  D2K  =  there  is  "  nothing  bound  up"  (viz.  in  the 
purse). 

2  Despair  of  God's  mercy  is  the  acme  of  sin  in  His  people.     "  God 
shall  forgive  thee  all  but  thy  despair."     We  are  again  reminded  of  our 
Lord's  saying  :   When  the  Son  of  man  cometh,  shall  He  find  faith  upon  the 
earth  f 

3  The  original  is  so  concise  as  to  be  very  obscure,  and  the  meaning  of 
the  word  is'G'OD,  which  I  have  left  untranslated,  is  doubtful.     It  is  com 
monly  taken  as  a  name  of  God  =  The  Almighty  or  all-gracious  One.    If  this 
be  so,  the  meaning  might  be,  "  There  is  none  or  nothing  kept  in  reserve, 
and  (Israel)  is  deserted  (forsaken)  of  his  God.     The  Almighty  no  longer 
upholdeth  and  aideth  Israel"     (For  which  compare  Ps.  xxii.  2,  Heb.,  where 
the  same  word  ajj;  is  used  as  here.)     But  ha'OD  might  be  rendered  "  if  it 
were  possible,"  and  then  the  meaning  would  be,  "  (Israel)  is  deserted,  and, 
if  it  be  possible  (or  lawful  to  say  so),  there  is  none  that  upholdeth  and  aideth 
Israel."    This  passage  is  omitted  by  Delitzsch. 

4  R.  Zera's  meaning  is,  that  if  Messiah  is  to  come  when  least  expected 
("  as  a  thief  in  the  night"),  our  thinking  and  talking  about  His  coining  is 
the  way  to  delay  it.     A  similar  thought  is  familiar  to  the  rabbinical  com 
mentators  on  the  Song  of  Songs;  /  charge  you,  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  that 
ye  stir  not  up  Love  until  it  please,  being  interpreted  as  a  warning  against  too 
impatiently  praying  for  the  final  manifestations  of  divine  mercy. 

5  Another  Messianic  text,  but  applied  here  not  (as  by  the  church)  to 
our  Lord's  resurrection,  but  to  His  advent. 
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"  Thauja  [i.e.  there  is  a  Boraitha  which]  supports  R. 
Ketina :  As  the  heptad  (of  years)  releaseth  (or  causeth  to  lie 
fallow)  one  year  in  seven,  so  the  world  releaseth  (or  leaveth 
without  culture)  one  period  of  a  thousand  years  in  seven 
thousand.  As  it  is  said :  The  Lord  ALONE  shall  be  exalted  in 
that  day.  And  said  again :  A  psalm  or  song  for  the  Sabbath- 
day  (Ps.  xcii.  1,  Heb.), — that  6  day,'  namely,  which  shall  be  all 
Sabbath.  And  again  it  saith :  A  thousand  years  in  Thy  sight 
are  but  as  the  day  of  yestreen  when  it  is  past  (Ps.  xc.).1 

"  Thend.  It  is  a  tradition  of  the  house  (school)  of  Elijah : 
The  world  exists  6000  years  :  2000,  confusion  ;2  2000,  Thorah 
(Mosaic  law)  ;  2000,  the  days  of  Messiah.  But  on  account  of 
our  sins,  which  have  so  multiplied,  there  have  elapsed  of  them 
so  many  as  have  elapsed  already  (without  Messiah  appearing). 

"  Elijah  said  to  R.  Judah,  brother  of  R.  Salla  the  Pious : 
The  world  cannot  stand  less  than  eighty-five  jubilees,  and  in 
the  last  jubilee  the  Son  of  David  cometh. 

"  R.  Judah.  At  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  it  ? 

"  El.  I  know  not. 

"  R.  Judah.  Will  (the  whole  time)  have  already  passed  or 
no  (i.e.  when  Messiah  cometh)  ? 

"  El.  I  know  not. 

"  R.  Ashe  said  that  he  had  thus  spoken  to  him:  Until  that 
time,  expect  Him  not ;  from  that  time  onwards  thou  mayest 
expect  Him. 

"  JR.  Chanan,  son  of  Tachalipha,  sent  to  R.  Joseph,  (this  mes 
sage)  :  I  found  (or  met)  a  man  with  a  roll  in  his  hand,  written 

1  The  two  quotations  from  Ps.  xcii.  and  xc.  are  made  to  justify  the 
interpretation  of  "the  day"  in  Isa.  ii.  11  as  referring  to  the  millennial 
Sabbath,  in  which  the  Lord  alone  will  be  exalted,  while  the  world  will  be 
judged  and  laid  waste.     The  quotation  from  Ps.  xcii.  is  the  title  of  the 
Psalm,  which  the  Jews  reckon  as  its  first  verse,  and  regard  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Psalm.      The  quotation  from  Ps.  xc.  proves  that  Scripture 
speaks  of  a  millennium  as  being  but  one  day  with  God.     Compare  2  Pet 
iii.  8. 

2  "Confusion"  or  "lawlessness"  (comp.  Rom.  v.  13,  14,  and  Gal.  iii. 
19,  23).    The  Hebrew  word  here  rendered  "  confusion"  is  "  Thohu,"  which, 
along  with  "  Bohu,"  is  used  Gen.  i.  2  to  describe  the  primeval  chaos.    As 
natural  order  in  the  visible  universe  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  Creator- 
Spirit  moving  on  the  face  of  the  chaotic  waters,  so  moral  order  in  the 
rational  creation  is  produced  by  submission  to  the  Thorah  as  the  revealed 
law  and  will  of  God. 
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in  Assyrian1  and  in  the  holy  language  (Hebrew).  I  said  to 
him,  Whence  hast  thou  this  ?  He  answered  me,  I  had  enlisted 
myself  in  the  Persian  army,  and  among  the  Persian  treasures 
I  found  it.  Therein  was  written  :  After  4291  years  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  the  world  shall  draw  towards  its  end ; 
there  shall  be  in  part  wars  of  sea-monsters,  in  part  wars  of  Gog 
and  Magog,  and  what  follows  shall  be  the  days  of  Messiah;  and 
the  Holy  One — blessed  be  He  ! — shall  not  renew  His  world  till 
after  7000  years. 

"  K.  Acha,  son  of  Eaba.   '  After  5000  years  :'  so  runs  our 
tradition. 

"  Thauja.  [There  is  another  traditional  report.] 
"  R.  Nathan  said:  This  Scripture  penetrateth  down  into  the 
abyss  (i.e.  is  of  deepest  import):  'For  yet  is  the  vision  for  an  ap 
pointed  time:  then  shall  He  (God)  softly  call  up  (lit.  "breathe" 
or  "  whistle  for")  the  end,  and  will  not  be  untrue  to  His  word 
(lit.  "will  not  lie")  ;  though  it  (the  vision)  linger  (or,  though  He 
(God)  seem  to  delay),  yet  wait  thou  for  Him,  for  it  shall  surely 
come:  He  ivill  not  keep  it  back?  (Hab.  ii.  3).  [This  promise 
we  must  take  heed  to,  and]  not  (be)  like  [those  of]  our  doctors 
who  were  inquiring  concerning  [and  reckoning  by],  '  Until  a 
time,  and  times,  and  the  dividing  of  a  time''  (Dan.  vii.  25);  nor 
like  R.  Simlai,  who  was  inquiring  [and  reckoning]  concern 
ing  [that  other  Scripture],  Thou  feedest  them  with  the  bread  of 
tears;  Thou  makest  them  drink  of  weeping  in  a  threefold  measure2 

1  "  Assyrian  characters"  are  the  square  (or  so-called  Chaldaic)  cha 
racters  in  which  Hebrew  is  always  written  and  printed  now.     The  original 
Hebrew  alphabet  was   (as  is  well  known)  what  we  call  the  Samaritan 

(Heb.  nwiai)  ana). 

2  The  mistake  of  these  doctors,  according  to  R.  Nathan,  was  in  at 
tempting  to  calculate  the  times  of  the  end,  and  so  by  their  failures  and 
disappointments  producing  despondency  and  scepticism.     The  calculations 
founded  on  Dan.  vii.  25  and  Ps.  Ixxx.  6  coincided  in  making  out  "  the 
times  of  expectation"  to  be  exactly  or  a  little  over  fourteen  centuries. 
Thus  Israel's  first  and  prototypal  captivity,  that  of  Egypt,  lasted  (accord 
ing  to  Gen.  xv.  13)  400  years.     This  is  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  calcu 
lation,  Daniel's  "time"  being  reckoned  as  =  400  years,  and  consequently 
his  "  time,  times,  and  a  half  "  (i.e.  1  +  2  +  £)  =  400  +  800  +  200  years,  i.e. 
exactly  fourteen  centuries.     A  similar  result  was  produced  by  the  calcula 
tion  made  from  "the  threefold  measure"  of  Ps.  Ixxx.  6.     Thus  Israel's  first 
captivity  multiplied  by  three  (400  X  3)  would  give  1200  years,  and  Israel's 
second  captivity  (that  of  Babylon)  thrice  told  (70  X  3)  would  give  210 
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(Ps.  Ixxx.  6) ;  nor  [finally]  like  K.  Akiba,1  who  was  [also  fond 
of]  inquiring  [and  reckoning]  by  [that  saying],  (  Yet  one  little 
one  [i.e.  time,  or,  as  R.  Akiba  seems  to  have  taken  it,  kingdom 
or  dynasty],  and  I  will  shake  the  heavens  and  the  earth'  (Hag. 
ii.  6) ;  but  [wrongly,  for,  as  we  have  seen],  the  first  kingdom 
[that  of  the  Maccabees]  was  of  seventy  years'  [duration],  the 
second  kingdom  [that  of  Herod]  of  fifty-two  years,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Ben  Coziba  (the  '  son  of  a  lie')  two  years  and  a 
half.2 

"  [Query.]  What  meaneth,  then,  He  shall  breathe  forth  for 
the  end,  and  will  not  lie  ? 

"  R.  Samuel,  son  of  Nachmeni,  ansivered :  So  said  [and 
explained  it]. 

"  R.  Jonathan :  Let  the  very  life  of  them  breathe  forth  (or 
expire),3  who  are  thus  for  reckoning  the  times  of  the  end  [lit. 
'  the  ends '],  because  when  the  end  approaches  [which  they 
have  been  predicting],  and  He  com^th  not,  they  say,  He  is  not 
coming  any  more,  [and  so  lie]  ;  but  wait  ihou  for  Him,  for  it  is 
said,  Though  He  tarry  (or  linger),  wait  for  Him  (or  for  it). 
But  perchance  thou  sayest :  *  We  are  waiting,  but  He  (God) 
doth  not  wait.'  For  that  very  reason  is  it  said  [in  Scripture, 
Isa.  xxx.  18]  :  And  therefore  will  the  Lord  wait  (namely)  to  be 

years ;  and  these  numbers  added  together  (1200  +  210)  make  a  total  of 
1410  years. 

1  R.  Akiba,   perhaps  the  most  honoured  of  all  the  ancient  doctors 
among  the  Jews,  ended  his  long,  laborious  student's  life  as  an  adherent  of 
the  impostor  Bar-Cochba  alluded  to  below.     At  the  ags,  it  is  said,  of  120 
years,  he  was  Bar-Cochba's  standard-bearer.     Taken  prisoner  at  the  fall  of 
Bether,  he  suffered  death  under  the  most  exquisite  tortures  from  the  hands 
of  the  Romans. 

2  R.  Akiba's  interpretation  of  Hag.  ii.  6,   as  indicated  by  this  criti 
cism  upon  it,  appears  to  have  been,  that  "a  little"  (or  short-lived) 
monarchy  (in  Israel)  was  immediately  to  precede  the  coming  of  Messiah. 
It  is  possible  that  with  this  expectation  he  joined  the  revolt  of  Bar-Cochba, 
regarding  him  as  the  forerunner  of  Messiah,  not  as  the  Messiah  Himself. 

3  It  is  difficult  to  represent  in  a  translation  the  play  upon  words  on 
which  many  of  these  rabbinical  interpretations  of  Scripture  turn.      R. 
Jonathan  interprets  the  clause  '\y\  J*p;>  riD"1!  as  if  it  meant,  Let  Jdm  breathe 
forth  his  life  (or  more  correctly,  Let  his  life  be  breathed  fortfi),  who  is  for 
the  end  (i.e.  who  is  always  for  calculating  when  the  end  will  come),  and  let 
him  not  (or,  for  indeed  he  ought  not  to}  utter  or  make  a  lie  (and  so  bring 
himself  and  others  into  peril  of  apostasy). 

VOL.  I.  2  B 
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gracious  unto  you,  and  therefore  will  He  rise  up  (namely)  to  be 
merciful  unto  you  \_fof  the  Lord  is  a  God  of  judgment :  blessed 
are  all  that  wait  for  Hini\  j1  but  now,  seeing  that  both  we  are 
waiting  and  He  waiteth,  what  is  it  that  hindereth  [the  'end' 
from  coming]  I  The  (divine)  quality  of  judgment  (or  justice) 
hindereth.  But  now,  seeing  that  it  is  the  '  quality  of  justice' 
that  hindereth,  why  do  we  still  wait  I  [i.e.  what  is  the  good  of  our 
waiting?]  [Answer.]  In  order  to  receive  reward  (comp.  Phil, 
i.  21,  22),  for  it  is  said  again  :  Blessed  are  all  that  wait  for  Him" 

[A  cabbalistic  speculation  follows,  founded  on  the  last 
quoted  words,  Blessed  are  all  they  that  wait  for  Him,  concern 
ing  the  number  of  righteous  persons  in  each  generation.  (Heb. 
"&  (for  Him)  =  '^,  30  +  '1,  6  =  36.)  This  passage  is  omitted  by 
Delitzsch.] 

"  Abaji  said  :  The  world  hath  not  less  than  thirty-six  just 
persons  in  every  generation,  who  receive  the  face  (the  full 
effulgence)  of  the  divine  glory  (Shekhinah) ;  for  it  is  said,  Blessed 
are  they  that  wait — ii>.  Now  v  in  Gematria  is  thirty-six. 

u  [Objection.]  But  it  is  not  so,  for  Raba  said :  The  genera 
tion  of  them  which  stand  before  the  Holy  One — blessed  be  He ! 
— are  18,000  ;2  for  it  is  written,  The  compass  (of  the  city)  is 
18,000 2  (Ezek.  xlviii.  35). 

"  [Solution.]  There  is  no  real  difficulty  here.  On  the  one 
hand  are  those  who  look  in  the  shining  mirror ;  on  the  other, 
those  who  look  in  the  mirror  which  is  not  shining.3  [The  first 

1  The  clause  in  brackets  is  not  cited  in  the  text  of  the  Gemara,  but  is 
afterwards  referred  to  and  argued  from. 

2  The  text  of  the  Gemara  adds  in  brackets  "  parasangs,"  and  our  Eng 
lish  version  in  italics  measures.     Raba,  giving  the  text  a  spiritual  inter 
pretation,  seems  to  understand  "  persons."     According  to  the  following 
solution,  the  statements  of  the  two  doctors  may  be  thus  reconciled  :  The 
inner  circle  of  God's  servants,  who  compose  the  holy  city,  are  only  36  per 
sons,  the  outer  18,000  persons  (or,  as  some  explain  Raba  to  mean,  persons 
who  would  occupy  a  circuit  of  18,000  parasangs).     Compare  the  concentric 
circles  in  Rev.  iv.  and  vii. :   the  twenty-four  elders,  the  144,000  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  the  innumerable  multitude  of  Gentile  "  candidates,"  and 
the  outer  circle  of  the  ministering  angels. 

8  This  is  especially  interesting,  as  reminding  us  of  St.  Paul's  dvaKtw 
"Kvpp'tvut  TrpoffUTrci)  T/IV  ^o^xy  Kvptov  KotTOTTTpt^oftsvoi  (2  Cor.  iii.  18),  and 
fasTropsv  .  .  .  &PTI  d/'  faoTrrpov  sv  ah iy part  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12).  The  "shin 
ing  mirror"  here  is  what  Christian  mystics  have  called  the  "speculum 
Trinitatis" 
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being  the  thirty-six  of  whom  Abaji  spoke,  the  others  the  18,000 
reckoned  by  Raba.] 

"  [Further  objection.]  But  are  there,  then,  so  many  as  these?1 
Lo,  Hezekiah  hath  reported  that  R.  Jeremiah  reported  to  him, 
in  the  name  of  R.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai :  I  have  looked  out  for 
the  children  of  elevation  (i.e.  persons  of  exalted  piety,  or  those 
to  whom  God  has  vouchsafed  such  elevation),  and  found  them 
to  be  very  few :  if  they  be  a  thousand,  I  and  my  son  are  of 
them ;  if  they  be  a  hundred,  I  and  my  son  are  of  them ;  if  they 
be  two  (only),  I  and  my  son  are  those  two.2 

"  [Solution.]  This  is  again  no  real  difficulty.  Those  on  the 
one  hand  go  in  with  permission,  and  those  on  the  other  go  in 
without  permission.3 

"  Rab  said  :  All  the  (calculated)  '  ends'  have  passed,  and 
the  whole  matter  now  depends  on  repentance  and  good  works 
[on  the  part  of  Israel]. 

"  Samuel  said  :  It  is  enough  that  the  [Divine]  Mourner 
remain  in  His  mourning."  [The  meaning  is,  that  the  final 
deliverance  will  not  be  brought  about  by  Israel's  good  works  or 
penitence,  but  by  the  sole  mercy  of  that  God  who  mourns  in 
and  with  His  people.  A  noble  thought,  which  Delitzsch, 

1  One  may  be  pardoned  for  referring  to  a  beautiful  parallel  iri  Mr. 
Myer's  recent  poem,  St.  Paul  : 

"  Look,  what  a  company  of  constellations  ! 

Say,  can  the  sky  so  many  lights  contain  ? 
Hath  the  great  earth  these  endless  generations  ? 
Are  there  so  many  purified  through  pain  ?  " 

2  The  offensive  self  -  righteousness   of  this    dictum    is    considerably 
diminished,  if  not  altogether  removed,  by  reference  to  the  historical  cir 
cumstances  under  which  it  was  uttered.     When  Hadrian,  after  the  fall  of 
Bar-Cochba,  had  forbidden  the  study  of  the  Thorah  under  the  severest 
penalties,  this  Ben  Jochai  (who  is  the  reputed  author  of  the  mystical  book 
Zohar)  is  said  to  have  retired  with  his  son  to  a  cave,  and  there  pursued  the 
study  for  thirteen  years,  submitting  patiently  to  the  greatest  privations, 
which  became  proverbial  as  the  type  or  ne  plus  ultra  of  endurance,  and 
were  referred  to  as  the  mjJD  "ljflf»  u  the  sufferings  of  the  cavern."    Ben 
Jochai's  speech,  therefore,  is  like  that  of  Elijah,    "  f,  I  only  am  left"  or 
may  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  the  visions  with  which  the  book  of 
Zohar  teems. 

3  The  meaning  of  this  is  similar  to  that  of  our  Lord's  saying :    The 
kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force.     Many 
obtain  what  men  have  called  "  uncovenanted  mercies." 
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following  another  and  inferior  rabbinical  interpretation,  has 
missed  ;  his  translation  and  gloss  being,  "  It  is  enough  that  the 
mourner  remain  in  his  mourning  (in  order  to  move  God  to 
deliver  him)."  Delitzsch  has  overlooked  what  is  evident  from 
the  following  context  (and  from  R.  Alexandras  first  inter 
pretation,  Sanhedr.  99a),  that  the  "  mourner "  here  is  God 
Himself,  not  Israel.] 

One  thing  very  remarkable  in  this  passage  from  the  Talmud, 
is  the  witness  it  bears  as  to  the  ancient  Jewish  views  of  the 
character  of  the  millennium,  so  different  from  those  in  vogue 
amongst  ourselves  in  modern  times.  These  Jewish  doctors 
evidently  regarded  it  not  as  a  time  of  general  peace  and  pros 
perity,  but  as  one  of  judgment  and  desolation  for  the  whole 
world,  in  which  the  righteous  only  should  escape.  Might  not 
this  be  also  the  meaning  of  what  is  said  of  the  millennium  in 
Rev.  xx.  1-5,  where  two  notes  are  given  of  that  time — 1st,  the 
binding  of  Satan  in  the  abyss ;  and  2d,  the  reign  of  the  souls 
of  martyrs  with  Christ — but  nothing  is  said  of  the  happiness  or 
conversion  of  the  world  as  such  ?  It  is  not  till  the  following 
chapter  (xxi.  24-26)  that  the  redeemed  world  enters  the  New 
Jerusalem. 


NOTE  S; 

NOTE  A,  TO  HEB.  vi.  3.    P.  277. 

On  the  Apostolic  Rite  of  the  Imposition  of  Hands. 

HOFMANN  clearly  recognises  (in  some  places)  the  integral 
significance  of  this  rite,  both  in  confirmation  and  ordination  ; 
e.g.  Weiss,  ii.  243  :  "  He  ivho  lays  on  hands  prays  to  God  that 
the  power  and  faculty  of  doing  Christian  service  and  bearing 
Christian  testimony  may  pass  over,  as  it  were,  through  the 
mediation  of  his  person  and  ministry,  to  the  person  of  him  for 
whom  he  prays."  Again,  in  the  excellent  review  of  Kliefoth's 
Theory  of  Public  Worship,  in  the  Mecklenburg  Kirchenblatt 
for  1844,  p.  135  seq.,  he  says :  "  If  we  seriously  consider  and 
accept  the  proposition,  that  confirmation  consecrates  the  candidate 
for  active  service  in  the  Christian  community,  it  will  follow  that 
such  consecration  will  not  take  place  ivithout  the  commencement  of 
a  new  work  of  the  Spirit  in  him  who  receives  the  imposition  of 
hands ;  and  it  will  also  follow  that,  with  limitations  similar  to 
those  implied,  when  ice  say  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism  that  it  is 
generally  necessary  to  salvation,  we  may  also  say  of  the  laying  on 
of  hands  that  it  is  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  any  service 
in  the  church"  So  again,  in  a  paper  (in  the  Zeitschrift  fur 
Protestantismus  und  Kirche  for  July  1849),  "  On  the  Right 
Administration  of  Confirmation,"  he  thus  speaks,  with  special 
reference  to  Heb.  vi.  2  :  "  By  baptism  the  believer  is  separated 
from  the  world,  and  brought  into  communion  or  fellowship  with 
Christ ;  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  he  is,  as  it  were,  while  still 
in  the  world,  inwardly  glorified,  and  wondrously  provided  with 
strength  for  conflict  and  for  service."  But  in  the  Schriftbeweis, 
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even  where  one  would  most  expect  to  find  it  (e.g.  ii.  2,  235),  I 
miss  this  recognition  of  the  intimate  connection  between  bap 
tism  and  the  imposition  of  hands.  Opposition  to  recent  exag 
gerations  on  the  ministerial  office,  and  the  sacramental  character 
of  ordination,  has  led  Hofrnann  to  a  depreciatory  view  of  the 
apostolic  rite,  which  is  quite  inconsistent  with  his  former  state 
ments,  but  reminds  one  of  the  similar  position  of  Hofling  in 
the  third  edition  of  his  Kirchenverfassung,  p.  94  seq. :  "  The 
imposition  of  hands"  says  Hofling,  "  is  but  a  general  form  for 
making  personal  application  of  public  ecclesiastical  intercessory 
prayer,  ichich,  when  seriously  made  on  behalf  of  a  rightly  disposed 
candidate,  will  surely  not  remain  without  effect  and  operation,  but 
ivhich,  in  reference  to  ordination,  has  no  special  divine  command 
or  divine  promise  attached  to  it,  so  as  to  be  legitimately  made  the 
ground  for  expecting  the  bestoival  of  specific  grace."  Compare 
Hofmann,  Schriftbeweis,  ii.  2,  254.  Kliefoth's  view  is  substan 
tially  the  same  ("  Confirmation"  p.  150)  :  "  Confirmation,"  he 
says,  "  has  no  legitimate  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  quasi-sacra 
mental  action,  conferring  grace.  The  cases  commonly  referred 
to  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  for  this  purpose,  are  first  of  all 
merely  historical  instances  of  the  fact  that  the  apostles  laid  oh 
hands  ;  but  we,  having  no  command  to  follow  their  example,  and 
no  promise  that  the  effects  in  our  case  would  be  the  same,  can 
hardly  be  justified  in  doing  as  they  did."  He  goes  on  to  urge, 
in  support  of  his  position,  the  cessation  of  miraculous  gifts, 
and  thus  to  repeat  that  testimonium  paupertatis  which  the 
church  is  so  sadly  ready  at  all  times,  without  shame  or  sorrow, 
to  present  against  herself.  But  surely  the  argument  so  com 
monly  used,  that  the  apostolic  imposition  of  hands  conferred 
only  these  miraculous  gifts,  is  not  consistent  with  those  various 
testimonies  of  Scripture  which  speak  of  the  charismata,  with 
out  distinguishing  miraculous  or  extraordinary  gifts  from  such 
as  were  ethical  and  common  to  all  Christians,  e.g.  Rom.  xii. 
4-8.  [Compare  also  St.  Paul's  language  to  Timothy,  2  Tim.  i. 
6,  7,  where  the  %dpio-/ua,  which  had  been  bestowed  on  him 
through  imposition  of  hands,  is  described  as  (not  a  power  of 
working  miracles,  but)  a  'rrvev^a — SvvdfjLew  teal  ayaTrr)?  tcai 
c-co^povia/jLovJ]  How  can  we  imagine  that  the  apostolic  writer 
here  (Heb.  vi.  3)  would  have  reckoned  the  em^e<7t?  ^etpcov 
along  with  baptism  among  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity,  if 
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he  had  not  regarded  it  as  a  sacred  ordinance,  with  a  promise 
of  grace  attached  to  it  I  And  even  if  it  be  urged  that  earnest 
prayer,  as  accompanied  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  not  a 
quasi-sacramental  ceremony,  is  here  the  chief  matter,  we  may 
point  to  St.  James  v.  14,  15  as  attaching  special  importance, 
under  similar  circumstances,  to  the  "  prayer  of  faith."  Alas  ! 
alas  !  The  church  of  the  present  falls  already  far  enough 
below  that  of  the  primitive  time,  not  to  need  to  make  the 
matter  still  worse,  by  creating  dogmas  about  her  own  defi 
ciencies.  [There  is  a  paronomasia  in  the  original,  which  the 
English  translator  would  find  difficult  or  impossible  to  repro 
duce  :  "  Leider  fehlt  Kirche  der  Gegenwart  viel  im  Vergleich  mit 
der  Kirche  der  erster  Jahrhunderte,  HIT  Deficit  wird  aber  immer 
grosser  werden  wenn  sie  daraus  Lelirsdtze  um  nicht  zu  sagen 
JLeersdtee  formt."'] 


NOTE  B  (HEB.  TI.  4-6).    P.  294. 

On  the  Unpardonable  Sin,  and  the  "  Sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

BLASPHEMY  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  title  of  a  class  or 
order  of  sins,  of  which  the  unconverted  as  well  as  the  con 
verted  may  render  themselves  guilty.  It  includes,  therefore,  at 
least  two  kinds  of  sin,  and  is  itself  to  be  included  under  the 
more  general  designation  of  the  a^apria  irpos  Odvaiov  of 
1  John  v.  16,  the  sin  which  finally  excludes  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  or  re-obtaining  the  grace  of  life.  Julius  Miiller 
draws  a  rational  conclusion,  but  one,  nevertheless,  not  war 
ranted  by  Scripture,  when  he  says  :  "  Blasphemy  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  particular  kind  or  species  of 
unpardonable  sins,  but  is  itself  the  only  unpardonable  sin,  in 
contradistinction  to  all  others.  We  are  not  to  think  of  human 
sinfulness  as  coming  to  a  head,  and  reaching  the  condition  of 
unpardonableness,  as  it  were,  by  di/erent  routes,  of  ivhich  one  or 
two  only  among  many  would,  unchecked,  end  in  this  sin  against 
the  Spirit.  Rather  must  we  say,  that  all  sinful  development  of 
every  kind,  unless  controlled  by  grace  redeeming,  has  a  ten 
dency  to  complete  itself  in  the  blasphemy  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 
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(Die  Sunde,  ii.  569).  The  same  thoughts  are  the  founda 
tion  of  v.  Oettingen's  view,  as  developed  in  his  essay,  de 
Peccato  in  Sp.  S.  He  also  maintains,  that  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  final  development  of  all  sin,  and  that  no 
one  is  finally  lost  in  whom  sin  of  any  kind  has  not  attained 
the  climax  which  excludes  all  penitential  sorrow,  all  desire  for 
grace,  all  further  possibility  of  moral  renovation.  But  the 
scriptural  designation  of  the  sin  against  the  Spirit,  as  77  rov 
TrvevfjiaTos  fi^acr^rj/jiia,  and  that  again  interpreted  as  an  elirelv 
Kara  TOV  irv.  rov  #7.,  and  finally,  the  description  given  of  this 
sin  in  our  epistle,  is  unfavourable  to  the  generalization  of  the 
idea ;  and  the  inference  that,  because  all  sins  will  be  forgiven 
on  repentance,  therefore  every  sin  which  entails  ultimate  con 
demnation  must  be  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  a  false 
one.  There  are  three  kinds  of  sins :  1st,  Sins  which  may 
be  forgiven,  and  actually  are  so,  through  apprehension  of 
redeeming  grace ;  2dly,  Sins  which  might  have  been  for 
given,  but  remain  unforgiven  because  the  grace  of  forgiveness 
has  not  been  timely  laid  hold  of ;  and  3c%,  Sins  which, 
though  an  occasional  desire  may  arise  in  the  mind  to  be  de 
livered  from  them,  yet  remain  irremoveably  resting  on  it  still, 
because  they  are  combined  with  a  self-hardening,  and  a  judicial 
hardening  too  from  the  divine  hand.  To  this  kind  belong  the 
twofold  sin  of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  to  it 
also  belongs  that  determined  closing  of  the  heart  to  the  opera 
tion  of  convincing  or  admonitory  grace,  which  finally  results 
in  an  impossibility  of  conversion. 

To  regard  all  whom  our  Lord  condemns  (Matt.  vii.  22  seq., 
xxv.  41-46,  and  elsewhere)  to  eternal  fire,  as  blasphemers  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  would  be  a  purely  arbitrary  proceeding ;  and 
if  there  were  no  other  means  of  refuting  the  doctrine  of  uni 
versal  redemption  (apocatastasis)  than  the  assumption  that  all 
who  go  to  hell  will  have  attained  to  that  eminence  of  sin  which 
by  natural  necessity  is  incapable  of  reformation,  my  conviction 
is,  that  any  refutation  of  the  doctrine  would  simply  be  impos 
sible.  I  would  indeed  rather  accept  universalism  at  once  than 
this  other  theory,  involving  consequences  not  a  whit  less  dan 
gerous,  both  from  a  dogmatic  and  an  ethical  point  of  view. 
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NOTE  C  (HEB.  vi.  10).    P.  301. 
On  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture  concerning  Reward. 

THE  view  expressed  in  the  Commentary  is  similar  to  that 
of  B.  Weiss,  in  his  interesting  discussion  of  the  biblical  doc 
trine  concerning  reward,  in  the  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  christ- 
liche  Wissenschaft  und  christliches  Leben,  1843,  Nos.  40-42 
("  Abh.  uber  die  Lelire  Christi  vom  Lohne").  "  There  is  a 
relation"  says  Weiss,  "  between  God  and  man,  in  which  the 
notion  of  reward  has  place ;  but  that  relation  is  an  economical 
one,  i.e.  it  is  the  result  of  a  positive  appointment  made  by  God 
for  the  carrying  out  of  His  plan  of  salvation"  And  accordingly, 
no  good  work  done  on  the  basis  of  this  relation  is  really  good, 
if  done  for  the  sake  of  a  simply  outward  reward  :  every  good 
work  (properly  so  called)  has  for  its  object  a  reward,  which 
primarily  consists  in  the  good  of  its  own  perfection.  Moreover, 
in  the  Christian  economy  there  is  none  of  that  equivalence  be 
tween  reward  and  work,  which  elsewhere  is  essentially  involved 
in  the  very  notion  itself :  the  bestowal  of  reward  is  an  act  of 
grace,  which  excludes  all  legal  claim  of  merit  or  deserving. 
The  rewards  of  grace  are  earned,  not  merited,  and  bestowed, 
not  of  necessity,  but  of  free  good-will.  They  cannot  be  de 
manded,  though  they  may  be  looked  for.  On  this  point  it 
must  not  be  ignored,  that  even  the  Roman  dogma  of  meritum 
de  condigno  is  professedly  derived  ex  justitia  fundata  in  prce- 
miantis  pacto>  and  that  the  Council  of  Trent  expressly  lays 
down  as  the  basis  of  its  teaching  (vi.  16)  :  Domini  tanta  est 
erga  homines  bonitas,  ut  eorwn  velit  esse  merita  quce  sunt  ipsius 
dona.  If  only  the  consequences  drawn  from  this  seemingly  so 
innocent  proposition  did  not  show  how  dangerous  is  any  such 
emphasis  laid  on  the  merit  of  good  works,  how  easily  mis 
understood,  and  therefore  how  unsuitable,  the  very  notion  of 
our  meriting  and  deserving  any  good  in  our  relation  to  God 
must  be  1 
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NOTE  D  (HEB.  vi.  17).    P.  314. 
On  the  Difference  of  Meaning  in  $J\etz/  and  /3ov\€cr6ai. 

ACCORDING  to  Ammonius  (de  differentia  adfinium  vocc.  ed. 
Valckenaer,  pp.  31,  70),  6e\ew  denotes  natural,  unconscious, 
spontaneous  desire ;  (3ov\ea0cu,  that  which  is  self-conscious, 
self-determined,  and  rational.  The  distinction  is  a  mistaken 
one,  and  the  definitions  should  be  rather  inverted  ;  povXeaOat, 
denoting  inclination,  and  6e\eiv  purpose.  Comp.  Phil.  i. 
(Olyntli.  i.),  p.  9,  Trpoo-iJKei,  7rpo6vaa>s  zOekeiv  d/coveiv  TWV 
/3ov\ofj,evc0v  crv/jilSovXeveiv,  where  eOekeiv  might  be  rendered  by 
velle,  ^ov\ofji€va)v  by  cupientes  (see  F.  Franke  in  his  school 
edition  of  the  Nine  Philippics).  This  distinction  was  first 
formulated  by  Buttmann.  It  is  recognised  by  Doderlein  (Lat. 
Synon.  v.  56),  and  is  confirmed  by  the  usage  of  the  whole  of 
classical  and  biblical  literature.  It  was  a  retrograde  step, 
therefore,  in  Pillon  (Synonymes  Grecs,  Paris  1847),  to  return 
to  the  distinction  made  by  Ammonius, — an  error  into  which  he 
was  led  by  II.  xxi.  366  and  John  iii.  8,  where  a  certain  OeXew 
is  ascribed  to  water  and  to  wind,  the  wayward  and  forceful 
actings  of  those  elements  impressing  the  imagination  with  the 
idea  of  conscious  self-determined  volition. 


NOTE  E  (HEB.  YII.  11-25).    P  327. 

HOFMANN  [recognising  the  fourfold  division  of  this  para 
graph— (a)  vers.  11-14,  (b)  vers.  15-19,  (c)  vers.  20-22,  and 
(d)  vers.  23-25]  assumes,  in  Weiss,  ii.  198,  that  (a)  corresponds 
to  (c),  as  (b)  to  (d).  The  correspondence  of  (b)  to  (d)  is  patent, 
the  absolutely  personal  dignity  (b)  being  also  an  abiding  one 
(d)  :  not  so  that  of  (a)  to  (c),  for  the  priesthood  after  the  order 
of  Melchizedek  (a)  is  not  necessarily  a  priesthood  constituted 
by  oath  (c).  This  parallelism  of  the  four  pieces  is  abandoned 
by  Hofmann  himself,  in  Schriftb.  ii.  1,  402-404.  He  there 
places  (a)  the  negative,  i.e.  non-Aaronical,  character  of  our 
Lord's  Melchizedek  priesthood  on  one  side,  and  (b)  (c)  (d)  its 
positive  characteristics  on  the  other. 
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NOTE  F  (HEB.  vn.  5,  6).    P.  340. 

On  Tithe  and  Therumah. 

AN  ancient  tradition  is  thus  reported  by  Maimonides  (Hilcoili 
Maaser,  Sett.  ix.  hal.  1)  :  In  the  days  of  Jochanan  the  high 
priest,  who  lived  after  Simon  the  Just,  an  inquiry  was  made  by 
[order  of]  the  great  Beth-din  [court  of  justice,  which  sat  in 
Jerusalem],  throughout  the  land  of  Israel,  which  resulted  in  their 
discovering  that,  while  every  one  was  conscientious  in  separating 
and  paying  the  great  therumah  [i.e.  the  heave-offering  due  to 
the  priests],  the  common  people  [pKH  '•tWS,  lit.  "  the  people  of 
the  land," — a  term  seldom  used  without  an  under  tone  of  con 
tempt  ;  comp.  John  vii.  49]  were  \_found  to  be]  lax  in  making 
their  payments,  [whether']  of  the  first  tithe  [due  to  the  Levites], 
or  of  the  second  tithe,  [which  could  only  be  consumed  by  the 
owner  in  Jerusalem],  or-  [thirdly"]  of  the  poor-tithe  [which  was 
given  to  the  poor].  The  Beth-din  therefore  made  a  decree,  that 
in  questions  concerning  tithe  no  declaration  should  be  taken  but 
that  of  trustworthy  persons,  ivhile  the  fruits  [gathered  in  by  or 
belonging  to~\  the  common  people  [i.e.  "  the  men  of  the  land,"  as 
above]  should  be  regarded  as  doubtful  [Heb.  pSD>  saphek, — an 
epithet  applied  here  to  those  products  of  the  soil  concerning 
which  it  was  "doubtful"  whether  they  had  been  tithed  (and  so 
made  fit  for  ordinary  use)  or  not],  and  that  the  declaration  of  such 
persons  that  they  had  been  properly  tithed  was  not  to  be  accepted. 
Fruits  in  thic  condition  were  called  d&mcli  [Heb.  >ND1,  explained 
by  rabbinnical  authorities  as  =  &n,  this  ?  ^D,  what  is  it  ?]. 

This  witness  affords  no  support  to  Bleek's  hypothesis  [re 
ferred  to  in  the  text].  To  understand  it,  one  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  great  therumah  and  the  tithe  of  service  might  be 
paid  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  Israelite  might  pay  his 
therumah  to  any  priest  whom  he  might  choose,  and  his  tithe  to 
any  Levite  [his  poor-tithe  also  to  any  poor  man].  What  the 
priests  in  Jerusalem  lost  in  this  way  was  made  up  to  them  by 
other  emoluments,  e.g.  the  first-born  of  cattle  (rmi:a)  and  the 
first-fruits  (D'niDl),  which  could  only  be  paid  at  the  temple. 
The  learned  old  sacred  antiquary  Jo.  Lundius  is  here  somewhat 
at  fault.  See  his  Jild.  Alterthumer,  iv.  32-35. 
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NOTE  G  (HEB.  vn.  5,  6).    P.  341. 

On  some  apparent  Claims  of  the  Levitical  Priesthood  to  take 
Tithes  of  the  People. 

WE  have  seen  that  the  tithe  paid  by  the  people  to  the  Levites 
(Num.  xviii.  20-24),  and  called  the  "first  tithe,"  was  again 
tithed  by  them  as  a  payment  to  the  priests,  and  called  "  the 
tithe  from  the  tithe"  and  "the  Lord's  therumah"  (Num.  xviii. 
26).  By  this  ordinance  the  Levites  were  subordinated  to  the 
priests,  and  the  priests  made  at  the  same  time  dependent  in 
some  measure  for  their  subsistence  on  the  conscientiousness  of 
the  Levites  (compare  Neh.  x.  39,  and  Saalschiitz,  Mos.  Recht, 
ix.  9).  In  addition  to  this  "  first  tithe,"  which  was  of  general 
and  standing  obligation,  there  were,  according  to  an  ancient 
traditional  exposition  of  the  law,  two  other  kinds  of  tithe  which 
every  Israelite  had  to  impose  on  himself,  viz.  the  so-called 
"second  tithe"  (W  ife^p,  Deut.  xiv.  22-27)  in  the  first,  second, 
fourth,  and  fifth  years,  and  the  "poor-tithe"  or  "third  tithe" 
(W  -ifcjflD  or  f^f  1^,  Deut.  xiv.  28)  in  the  third  and  sixth 
years.  Of  these  the  former  was  to  be  consumed  by  the  owner 
in  conjunction  with  the  Levites,  the  latter  with  the  Levites 
and  the  poor.  The  priests  proper  (D^PD)  partook  of  this  second 
and  third  tithe  only  as  Levites,  and  when  specially  invited  by 
the  owner  so  to  do,  except  in  the  one  case  when  it  was  con 
sumed  at  Jerusalem  along  with  the  firstlings  of  the  herd  and 
flock  (Deut.  xiv.  23).  But  besides  those  "  firstlings,"  and  the 
Levite  "  tithe  from  the  tithe"  mentioned  above,  the  priests  had 
two  other  sources  of  income  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature ;  viz. 
(a)  the  great  therumah  (see  last  note),  consisting  of  the  first- 
fruits  of  oil,  wine,  and  corn  (Num.  xviii.  11-13),  and  including 
(Deut.  xviii.  4)  the  first  products  of  a  sheep-shearing  (TJI  JWN11 
IJKS)  ;  and  (b)  the  "the  cake-therumah"  of  the  first  of  the 
dough  (Num.  xv.  18-21),  which  was  to  be  offered  to  the  Lord, 
and  then  through  Him  to  come  to  the  priest  (Neh.  x.  38). 
But  as  these  offerings  could  not  properly  have  been  reckoned 
as  tithes,  and  as  the  priests'  share  even  in  the  "  second "  and 
"  third"  tithes  was  occasional  only,  and  in  their  character  of 
Levites,  not  of  priests,  we  may  not  assume  that  the  writer  of 
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this  epistle  had  such  offerings  in  view  when  he  spoke  of  the 
priests  as  tithing  their  brethren.  He  must  have  been  thinking 
mainly  of  the  "  tithe  from  the  tithe"  which  they  took  of  the 
Levites,  and  so  indirectly  only  received  from  the  people. 
Tobit,  in  a  passage  referred  to  in  the  text  (i.  7,  8),  distin 
guishes  the  first  or  Levitical,  as  well  as  the  second  and  third 
tithe,  [and  speaks  of  paying  the  "  first"  to  "  the  sons  of  Levi." 
Another  reading,  followed  by  our  English  version  ("  the  first 
tenth  I  gave  to  the  sons  of  Aaron"),  seems  to  favour  Bleek's 
conjecture,  though  he  does  not  himself  refer  to  it. — TR.]. 
Josephus  speaks  cursorily  of  the  "  first"  tithe  (as  that  paid  to 
priests  and  Levites,  and  more  particularly  of  the  two  other 
kinds)  (Ant.  iv.  8,  viii.  22).  Every  seventh  or  sabbatical  year 
the  land  lay  fallow,  and  was  then  tithe-free.  A  fourth  kind 
of  tithe  known  to  tradition — the  so-called  nonDH  "i^yo — being 
consumed  like  the  paschal  lamb  by  the  owners  at  the  holy  city, 
is  hardly  worth  mentioning  here,  as  neither  priests  nor  Levites 
had  any  legal  claim  to  share  it. 

Philo  refers  to  the  tithe  paid  by  the  Levites  to  the  priests 
thus  :  "  The  law  suffereth  them  not  to  make  use  of  the  tithes  they 
receive,  before  they  have  in  their  turn  raised  other  tithes  from 
them  as  from  their  own  possessions,  and  paid  them  over  to  the 
priests  of  the  better  order.  Then,  and  not  before,  may  they  (the 
Levites)  enjoy  their  tithe  themselves "  (Phil,  de  Sacerdot.  hon. 
§  6,  torn.  ii.  336,  39).  He  seems  here  to  regard  the  Levites  as 
in  a  certain  sense  "  priests  of  the  second  order,"  but  he  avoids 
directly  calling  them  ie 


NOTE  H  (HEB.  viz.  5).    P.  341. 
Dr.  BiesenthaVs  conjectural  Reading. 

THE  text  rec.  reads  (Heb.  vii.  5) :  Kal  ol  fiev  etc  T&V  [yi&v] 
Aev'C  rrjv  lepareiav  \ajj,(3dvovT6S,  €VTO\rjv  fyovcriv  diro^eKarovv 
TOV  A  AON  Kara  TOV  VOJJLOV,  Tovriari,  TOU?  aSeX^ou?  avr&v.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Biesenthal,  who  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  his  Hebrew 
commentary  on  this  epistle,  writes  to  me  under  date  5th 
February  of  this  year  (1857),  from  London,  to  propose  what 
seems  to  him  a  complete  solution  of  the  difficulty  contained  in 
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tliis  verse.  For  AAON  he  would  simply  substitute  AET1N; 
and  the  meaning  would  then  be  (in  strict  accordance  with 
Num.  xviii.  25-32),  that  those  of  the  sons  of  Levi  who  attain 
the  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  take  tithe  of  (the  very  tribe  of)  Levi, 
that  is,  of  their  own  brethren.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  undoubtedly 
ingenious  conjecture  has  no  MS.  authority  in  its  favour.  If  we 
might  assume  its  truth,  we  should  refer  to  the  term  leparela 
applied  (Num.  xviii.  1)  to  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  to  the  TOU? 
aSeX<£oi;9  <?ov  $v\r)v  Aevi  of  ver.  2,  as  interesting  parallels  in 
the  text  of  the  LXX. ;  and  we  should  observe,  that  while  the 
o  Se/cara?  \a^avwv  of  Heb.  vii.  9  refers  to  the  Levites  tithing 
the  people,  the  aTroSe/earow  of  ver.  5  is  more  appropriate  to  the 
action  of  the  priests,  as  expressing  in  brief  a  Xapffdveiv  eViSe- 
KCITOV  ttTro  TOV  iiTi&tKaTQV  (Num.  xviii.  26,  LXX.).  We  feel 
bound,  at  any  rate,  not  to  withhold  from  our  readers  this  very 
ingenious  and  radical  mode  of  solving  the  difficulty. 


NOTE  I  (HEB.  vii.  9,  10).    P.  348. 
On  the  Relation  in  ivhich  all  Mankind  stands  to  the  Sin  of  Adam. 

THE  sacred  writer's  assertion  here  concerning  Levi's  being 
tithed  in  lumbis  Abrahami,  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  fall.  That  in  Adam  we  have  all  sinned,  though 
not  asserted  in  Rom.  v.  12  [where  the  Vulgate  reads  in  quo 
omnes  peccaverunt — in  quo  having  been  by  some  referred  tc 
Adam],  is  a  strictly  scriptural  proposition,  and  finds  irrefra 
gable  support  in  Heb.  vii.  9,  10.  But  here,  1st,  two  distinc 
tions  must  be  made  :  we  must  regard  Adam  not  merely  as  the 
natural  progenitor,  but  as  at  the  same  time  the  ethical  inau- 
gurator  of  the  human  race — principium  reprcesentativum  in 
natura  et  gratia;  and  2dly,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
deed  of  Adam  can  only  so  far  be  regarded  as  that  of  all  men, 
as  the  whole  vast  many-branched  tree  of  humanity  was  poten 
tially  and  radically  contained  in  him.  Though  there  works 
individual  existences  of  human  souls  in  Adam  [as  some  have 
dreamed],  yet  he  carried  us  all  in  himself  as  in  massa,  or  in 
chao,  out  of  which  each  individual  human  existence  proceeds, 
bearing  in  itself  the  stamp  of  the  original  creative  beginning, 
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and  the  self-determinating  act  of  the  common  father  of  man 
kind. 


NOTE  J  (HEB.  vn.  14).    P.  353. 
On  tJie  Genealogy  of  our  Lord. 

IlpoSrjXov  7«p  OTI  e£  'JouSa  avarerdXicev  o  Kvpios.  This 
manifest  certainty  would  rest,  in  the  first  instance,  not  on  the 
descent  of  Mary,  but  on  that  of  Joseph,  from  the  house  of 
David.  The  having  a  Davidic  mother  would  not  constitute 
one  at  once  a  Ben-David  ;  for  Jewish  law  never  reckoned  a 
child's  descent  by  the  mother  (nnaBTD  nTip  nrs  DK  nnBBfo,  i.e. 
the  mother's  genealogy  is  not  called  a  genealogy).  It  is  in 
accordance  with  this  maxim  that  the  two  genealogies  of  our 
Lord  must  be  interpreted.  It  is  evident  that  St.  Matthew 
regarded  Him  as  Ben-David  because  Joseph  was  so.  Though 
not  Joseph's  actual,  He  was  (so  to  speak)  his  matrimonial 
Son,  born  to  him,  as  it  were  (the  Son  of  David),  in  his  wedlock 
with  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  so  by  birth  attached  to  the  house 
of  David,  and  proceeding  from  it.  Nor  is  the  case  otherwise 
with  the  genealogy  of  St.  Luke.  Literally,  and  according  to 
the  natural  sense  of  the  words,  he  gives  likewise  the  genealogy 
of  Joseph  ;  for  TOV  'H/u'  (Luke  iii.  23)  must  in  the  first 
instance  be  understood  as  designating  Joseph's  father.  Never 
theless,  I  believe  it  to  be  quite  possible  that  St.  Luke's  genea 
logy  does  really  give  the  descent  of  Mary.  Joseph's  father, 
in  St.  Matthew,  is  called  Jacob ;  and  Mary,  according  to  a 
tradition  which  has  found  its  way  into  the  Talmud,  was  the 
daughter  of  Eli  (vjrrD).  One  might  represent  the  matter  to 
one's  self  thus :  that  most  probably  Jacob  (Joseph's  real 
father)  died  early,  and  that  Eli  (Mary's  father),  a  near  rela 
tion  of  Joseph,  may  have  taken  him  into  his  house,  and  that 
so  brought  up  with  his  cousin,  the  blessed  Virgin,  he  was  after 
wards  espoused  to  her.  In  this  way  our  Lord,  reckoned  as 
Joseph's  son,  would  through  Jacob  belong  to  the  line  of  Solo 
mon,  and  through  Eli  (Joseph's  foster-father  and  Mary's  real 
father)  to  the  line  of  Nathan.  The  belief  that  Mary  was  a 
daughter  of  the  house  of  David  is  primitive,  and  found  in  St. 
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Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  and  Tertullian.  It  was  only  the 
Manichgeans  who  held  her  to  have  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Levi.  Moreover,  it  must  be  confessed  that  such  passages  as 
Heb.  vii.  14,  Acts  ii.  30,  Eom.  i.  3,  2  Tim.  ii.  8,  can  only  be 
taken  in  their  full  sense  when  we  regard  our  Lord  as  belong 
ing,  not  by  a  matrimonial  relation  only,  but  also  by  natural 
descent,  to  the  house  of  David.  The  way  to  an  impartial  con 
sideration  of  this  vital  question  was  first  opened  by  Hofmann, 
suum  cuique.  [The  English  reader  will  find  the  whole  subject 
excellently  treated  by  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  in  his  "  Genealogies 
of  our  Lord"  especially  ch.  iii.  Prof.  Delitzsch,  in  assuming 
that  Jacob  was  descended  from  David  through  Solomon,  and 
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that  Eli  was  so  descended  through  Nathan,  seems  to  have  over 
looked  two  facts :  first,  that  both  lines  pass  through  Salathiel 
and  Zerubbabel ;  and  secondly,  that  Jeconiah  was  in  prophecy 
most  emphatically  written  "  childless"  (Jer.  xxii.  29,  30) :  con 
sequently  we  have  but  one  real  genealogy  (at  any  rate  from 
David  to  Salathiel), — that,  namely,  which  is  given  by  St. 
Luke.] 


NOTE  K  (HEB.  vn.  18).    P.  361. 
On  Gal.  iv.  3,  8,  9. 

IN  Gal.  iv.  3  the  apostle  speaks  communicative  of  himself  and 
Israel,  "  We  were  once  in  bondage  under  the  cosmic  elements" 
while  in  ver.  8  he  reminds  the  Gentile  Galatians  that  they  had 
once  been  in  more  grievous  bondage  still,  serving  with  vain 
worship  unreal  gods  (ebovkevaare  rot?  fjurj  fyvo-ei,  overt,  #eot?), — 
a  bondage  out  of  which  they  had  been  delivered  by  mere  grace, 
being  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  without  the 
intermediate  discipline  of  those  "  cosmic  elements "  by  which 
the  Jews  were  trained.  He  proceeds  in  ver.  9  to  put  the  ques 
tion  :  How  then  i^  it  that  ye  are  now  for  falling  back  into  the 
condition  in  which  we  Jews  once  found  ourselves,  by  returning 
to  those  "  weak  and  poverty-stricken  elements"  and  that  state  of 
servitude  and  outward  discipline  which,  with  [the  true]  Israel, 
is  already  come  to  an  end,  outlived  and  outworn  1 
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NOTE  L  (HEB.  vn.  25).     P.  372. 

THOUGH  possibly  disturbing  to  some  minds,  it  must  not  be 
concealed  that  Philo  also  regards  the  Logos  in  some  places  as 
a  Mediator-Paraclete,  or  heavenly  intercessor;  e.g.  ii.  155,  25 
(Vit.  Mos.  iii.  14),  where,  explaining  the  high  priest's  breast 
plate  (TO  \dyiov),  he  says :  u  It  was  necessary  that  one  ivho  was 
to  serve  as  priest  the  Father  of  the  cosmos,  should  have  as  His 
Paraclete  [Advocate  or  Intercessor]  the  (in  virtue)  all-perfected 
Son,  [i.e.  the  Logos  symbolized  in  the  \6yoiv],  so  as  to  obtain 
both  forgiveness  of  sins  and  a  supply  (in  abundant  measure)  of 
all  good."  Again,  ii.  501,  44  \_Quis.  rer.  div.  her.  §  42,]  speak 
ing  of  the  cloud  which  stood  between  Israel  and  the  Egyptians 
(Ex.  xiv.  19),  he  thus  applies  it  to  the  Logos:  "The  all- 
producing  Father  vouchsafed  to  His  Logos,  as  leader  of  the 
angelic  host  (a/^o/yyeAeo)  and  eldest  of  all  existences  (Trpea- 
fivrdrq)),  that  He  should  stand  as  the  boundary  between  created 
things  and  the  Creator.  And  He  (the  Logos)  is  Himself  an 
intercessor  for  mortality  in  its  longings  after  the  incorruptible, 
and  an  ambassador  from  the  Lord  of  all  to  that  which  is  His 
subject"  In  this  way  the  Logos  exhibits  Himself  as 
(so  He  is  frequently  styled  by  Philo),  or  as  the  personal 
(i.  960,  12,  De  Somn.  ii.  36),  and  crvvaywyos  between  God  and 
man  (i.  144,  3,  Lib.  de  Cherub.  §  9).  Surely  in  all  this  we 
must  recognise  dawnings  of  New  Testament  light.  And 
when  the  "  condescension  in  love  and  pity  to  our  race"  which 
Philo  ascribes  (i.  643,  6,  De  Somn.  §  23)  to  God  and  His 
Logos,  had  reached  its  consummation  in  "  the  Word  madefasJi" 
that  surely  was  the  rising  of  the  longed-for  Sun. 
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